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Q.  When  were  you  retired?    A.  Sixteenth  of  January,  1892 — 
or  December;  I  will  be  retired  two  years  the  16th  of  this  montli 

Q.  How  long  had  you  served  on  the  force  when  you  were 
retired?     A.  Twenty-two  years  and  11  months. 

Q.  What  was  your  grade  or  rank?    A.  A  patrolman. 

Q.  Where  did  you  serve  last?    A.  Fifteenth  precinct. 

Q.  Where  were  you  —  on  patrol  duty?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  attached  to  any  bank  or  inside  work?  A.  I 
was  not  so  fortunate. 

Q.  What  is  the  pension  you  receive?  A.  Six  hundred  dollars 
a  year. 

Q.  Do  you  personally  attend  to  the  business  of  your  saloon? 
A.  I  had  a  partner  there  and  we  attend  to  it  between  us. 

Q.  Are  you  on  duty  there  every  day  to  look  after  your  inter- 
ests?   A.  Every  day. 

Q.  Every  day  and  Sunday?  A.  Not  on  Sundays,  Mr.  Moss, 
excuse  me. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  —  the  suggestion  comes  to  me  a  little  more 
forcibly  —  wasn't  you  open  last  Sunday?  A.  We  haven't  the 
place  opened  since  it  was  opened  on  the  6th  of  August;  the 
place  is  closed,  240  Canal  street,  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
Centre;  you  have  got  the  wrong  saloon  altogether. 

Q.  What  is  your  condition  of  health?    A.  It  is  fairly  good. 

Q.  You  are  on  your  feet  all  day,  are  you  not?    A.  Not  all  day. 

Q.  Well,  a  good  part  of  the  day?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Attending  to  your  saloon?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  your  retirement?  A.  There  was  no 
cause;  I  got  retired  at  my  own  request;  I  made  application. 

Q.  So  that  you  were  able  to  do  a  fair  business  in  your  saloon 
and  supplement  that  income  with  the  pension  from  the  police 
pension  fund?    A.  I  did  not  start  the  saloon  when  I  got  retired. 

Q.  You  do  that  now;  and  get  both  incomes?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  injured  in  the  service?  A.  No,  sir;  not 
much. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  commended  for  bravery;  did  you  ever  have 
honorable  mention?    A.  No;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Just  plain,  ordinary  services?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  the  usual  amount  of  ups  and  downs  and  complaints? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  not  a  bed  of  roses. 

Q.  Sometime  convicted  and  sometime  acquitted?  A.  I  have 
only  been  fined  a  few  days'  pay  in  the  22  years  —  about  11  days' 
pay. 
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John  G.  Moore^  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name?    A.  John  G.  Moore. 

Q.  Where  do  jou  live?  A.  Four  hundred  and  twenty-five 
BVest  One  Hundred  and  Forty-seventh  street 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  W>11,  I  deal  in  real  estate, 
oocasionally. 

Q.  Real  estate  office?  A.  No;  I  have  no  office;  I  buy  and  sell 
when  I  can  buy  a  piece  of  property  cheap. 

Q.  And  you  do  buy  and  sell?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  a  real  estate  business?  A.  Well,  I  can  not  say  I  do; 
I  do  not  have  any  office. 

Q.  You  make  commissions,  don't  you?    A.  I  have;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  you  sometimes  buy  andS^ll  on  your  own  account? 
A,  I  have;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  make  profits  for  yourself?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family?    A.  I  have. 

Q.  How  many  in  the  family?  A.  Three  children  besides  my 
wife. 

Q.  When  were  you  retired  from  the  police  force?  A.  I  was 
retired  in  1893;  in  the  winter  of  1893. 

Q.  What  was  your  rank  in  the  force?    A.  Patrolman. 

Q.  W^here  were  you  on  service;  in  what  precinct?  A.  Thirty- 
second. 

Qj  What  was  the  cause  of  your  retirement?  A,  I  have  been 
22  years  and  a  half  on  the  force  and  thought  1  would  make  a 
ohange;  and  thought  I  could  do  as  well  as  by  staying  on. 

Q.  You  make  a  fair  income  from  your  business,  I  suppose? 
A.  Yes;  by  spells.  ' 

Q.  And  how  much  did  you  get  from  the  pension  fund?  A. 
Six  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  You  are  not  physically  disabled?  A  I  have  asthma,  occa- 
Bionally. 

Q.  You  had  that  while  patrolling?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  retired  on  account  of  having  asthma?  A. 
That  was  one  of  the  causes. 

Q.  One  of  the  reasons?    A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was. 

Q.  But  you  had  not  been  adjudged  unfit  by  the  surgeons  by 
reason  of  asthma;  had  you?    A.  No,  sir;  T  had  not. 
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Q.  Yau  are  in  pretty  good  general  condition,  I  judge  from 
yonr  appearance?    A.  I  have  asthma  occasionally  even  yet. 
Q.  What  is  your  age?    A.  Between  48  and  49;  a  little  over  48. 

F.  A.  Schulan,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testifies  as  follows:  ' 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  At  present? 

Q.  Yes;  A.  I  am  in  the  cigar  business  with  my  son. 

Q.  Where  is  your  place  of  business?  A.  Four  hundred  and 
fiftj-two  Grand  street 

Q.  When  were  you  retired  from  the  police  force?  A.  Febru- 
ary, 189L  » 

Q.  What  was  your  grade;  patrolman?    A.  Patrolman. 

Q.  What  were  you  retired  for?  A.  Well,  I  thought  I  had  done 
sufficient  duty;  my  time  allowed  it,  and  I  did  not  feel  as  well 
as  I  used  to  feel;  in  fact,  I  thought  I  had  done  duty  outside  of 
tliat  where  I  never  got  compensation  from. 

Q.  What  duty  was  that?  A.  Well,  I  was  in  the  New  York 
Voluntary  Fire  Department;  also  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war  I  was  one  of  the  first  that  was  enrolled, 

Q.  You  were  quite  an  experienced  man?  A.  For  my  age,  I 
think  I  am. 

Q.  The  presence  of  such  men  as  these  in  the  police  force  would 
add  dignity  and  power  to  it;  how  long  had  you  served  the  police 
department  before  you  applied  for  retirement?  A.  A  little  over 
20  years.  ^ 

Q.  And  you  felt  you  would  take  advantage  of  your  right  under 
the  law  to  be  retired?  A.  No,  sir;  I  felt  that  I  thought  I  was 
about  done  up;  that  I  did  not  think  I  was  as  good  as  I  used  to 
be;  and  I  was  getting  tired. 

Q.  You  had  not  been  certified  to  be  unfit  for  duty  by  any 
police  surgeon,  had  you?  A.  No,  sir;  I  often  done  duty  when 
I  ought  to  be  home. 

Q.  You  were  doing  patrol  duty  up  to  the  time  of  retirement? 
A.  I  did  not 

Q.  ^Miat  were  you  doing?  A.  I  was  stationed  at  the  Grand 
street  ferry. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  that  post?  A.  I  think  six  or  seven 
years.  ' 

Q.  That  was  a  rather  favored  post?    A.  No,  sir;  T  guess  It 
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killed  a  couple  of  men;  there  was  never  a  man  that  did  not 
get  rheumatism,  and  there  was  plenty  of  work  there. 

Q.  You  didn't  have  to  do  patrol  duty?  A.  No,  sir;  I  found 
out  when  6  o'clock  came  I  was  getting  tired. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  now?    A.  Fifty-four. 

Q.  So  that  you  were  51 —    A.  When  I  got  retired. 

Q.  You  attend  to  your  business  every  day,  don't  you?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Nearly  every  day?    A.  I  go  there  every  day;  yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  pension?  A.  Six  hundred 
dollars. 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  Are  you  a  United  States  pensioner?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  were  in  the  service?    A.  Yes. 
Q.  But  draw  no  pension  from  the  United  States  service?    A. 
No,  sir.  .' 

James  McCool,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What  is  your  residence?  A.  Four  hundred  and  forty* 
seven  West  Fifty-sixth  street. 

Q.  And  your  business?    A.  Nothing  at  present 

Q.  What  has  it  been?    A.  I  haven't  had  any. 

Q.  WTien  did  you  retire  from  the  force?  A.  Eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two. 

Q.  Did  you  apply  yourself  for  retirement?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Upon  what  grounds?    A.  I  wanted  to  get  out 

Q.  Had  enough  of  it?    A.  Had  enough  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  smell  any  trouble,  did  you?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
never  had  any  trouble.  [  * 

Q.  I  notice  that  the  looks  of  these  men  are  not  so  anxious  or 
careworn  as  some  other  police  officials  that  have  been  in  the 
chair,  and  I  greatly  wanted  to  know  if  he  had  scented  the  diffi- 
culties?   A.  No,  sir;  I  never  had  any  difficulties. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  health?  A.  My  health  has 
never  been  better  than  it  is. 

Q.  What  is  your  age?    A.  Forty-nine. 
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Q.  And  at  the  time  of  your  retirement  what  was  it?  A. 
Two  years  younger.  j 

Q.  Forty-seven?    A.  Yes.  | 

Q.  What  pension  do  you  draw?    A.  Six  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  You  have  some  private  means  of  income,  I  suppose?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  a  little  bit.  i  i 

Q.  So  that  you  have  no  anxiety  resting  upon  you?  A.  Ne 
one,  but  myself;  no  anxiety.  * 

James  Foster,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testifies  as  follows  : 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss  : 

Q.  What  is  your  address?  A.  Three  hundred  and  nineteen 
East  Seventy-seventh  street  ' 

Q.  You  are  a  retired  policeman,  are  you  not?    A.  I  am. 

Q.  When  did  you  retire?  A.  The  23d  of  July,  1890;  I 
think  it  was  the  23d. 

Q.  What  pension  do  you  receive?  A.  Six  hundred  dollars 
a  year. 

Q.  What  is  your  age?    A.  About  55  now. 

Q.  So  you  were  about  50  when  you  retired?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  health  is  good,  is  it  not?  A.  Well,  I  am  suffering 
from  varicose  veins  resulting  from  standing  on  Broadway;  my 
face  might  be  very  well  known ;  I  was  nearly  11  years  at  the 
comer  of  Twenty-third  street  and  Fifth  avenue,  and  of  course 
it  is  a  position  where  we  have  to  stand  a  good  while,  and  I 
began  to  contract  varicose  veins  from  which  I  am  now  suffering. 

Q.  Was  that  the  reason  for  your  application  for  retirement? 
A.  No,  sir;  there  w^ere  varicose  veins  and  partly  rheumatism 
and  I  requested  to  be  transferred  to  something  a  little  easier, 
having  been  there  so  long,  and  through  Commissioner  French 
I  was  transferred  to  the  sanitary  squad;  there  I  think  T  stayed 
two  years  and  five  months,  and  would  probably  have  stayed 
a  little  longer,  but  we  were  obliged  to  make  up  our  reports  in 
the  evening;  there  was  a  good  deal  of  writing  to  do,  which 
obliged  me  sometimes  to  stay  up  till  9  and  10  o'clock  by  gas- 
light, writing,  and  my  eyes  began  to  get  sore  and  dim,  along 
with  the  former  thing  which  I  contracted  on  Broadway,  so  hav- 
ing been  20  years  and  6  months  in  the  department  I  made 
np  my  mind  I  would  avail  myself  of  the  privilege  which  I  had 
to  retire.    *  ! 
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Q.  There  were  no  complaints  made  against  you  that  you  did 
not  do  your  duty  properly?  A.  Some  slight  complaints,  one  or 
two  I  believe;  I  believe  I  lost  two  and  a  half  days'  pay. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  these  varicose  veins  and  your  being 
obliged  to  work  by  gaslight  until  9  or  10  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
you  succeeded  in  getting  through  your  superiors  all  right? 
A.  I  got  through,  that  is  a  fact;  there  are  some  recommenda- 
tions I  had,  the  newspapers  were  very  kind  to  take  particular 
notice  of  me,  particularly  the  World;  there  is  a  little  cut  of 
myself  in  the  World,  and  a  very  good  send  off  I  got,  and  I  have 
got  a  scrap  book  full  of  other  papers;  good  many  ladies  have 
been  asking  for  me  since. 

Q.  You  are  just  the  kind  of  man  we  would  like  to  see  in  some 
of  these  easy  positions?  A.  Since  I  have  been  out  of  the  depart- 
ment I  have  endeavored  to  get  some  kind  of  light  work,  but 
found  nothing;  it  is  very  diflScult  for  a  retired  oflScer,  unless 
he  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  known  in  a  bank  or  insurance 
company  where  he  can  get  in  right  away;  it  is  very  difficult 
to  do  if  he  has  got  to  elbow  his  way  with  a  lot  of  young  men; 
everybody  wants  young  men  now;  the  consequence  is  I  have 
been  almost  entirely  thrown  on  my  pension,  with  the  exception 
of  a  very  trifle  around  the  holidays  that  I  earn,  very  little,  and 
I  have  often  said  to  my  wife  I  don't  know  what  will  become 
of  me  —  she  is  a  very  sickly  woman  too  —  if  anything  happened 
to  that  pension. 

Q.  Nothing  can  happen  to  it?    A.  I  hope  nothing,  Mr.  Moss. 

Q.  No  one  is  going  to  interfere  with  the  present  pensions; 
are  you  not  sorry  you  applied  for  retirement?  A.  Well,  to  tell 
the  truth  I  might  have  stayed  a  little  while  longer  on  at  the 
time,  perhaps  a  short  while,  and  perhaps  if  I  could  have  got 
some  easy  job  I  wouldn't  have;  I  had  a  good  deal  of  work  in 
this  sanitary  business;  we  were  obliged  to  do  a  lot  of  quick 
work,  to  run  from  one  point  to  the  otlier;  I  had  the  west  side 
of  the  city,  to  inspect  these  tenement-houses,  and  of  course  my 
varicose  veins  went  against  me;  I  didn't  want  to  go  to  the 
trouble  to  make  further  application  and  get  to  a  court,  I  don't 
know  whether  I  should  reach  it  either;  so  all  these  considera- 
tions together  made  me  ask  for  retirement,  but  I  am  really 
entirely  dependent  on  this  pension  at  this  present  time. 

Q..  I  think  there  are  a  great  many  people  in  need  of  such' 
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services  as  you  can  render  and  I  ti*ust  you  will  hear  from  thenL 
A.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Bamuel  J.  Campbell,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  Coal  and  wood  business. 

Q.  Where  is  your  oflSce?  A.  Four  hundred  and  two  East 
Sixty-second  street. 

Q.  Are  you  a  retired  policeman?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  retire?    A.  In  January,  1892. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  for  your  retirement?  A.  Well,  I 
hadn't  any  special  reason,  any  more  than  I  had  put  in  20  years 
of  service  and  a  little  over. 

Q.  What  was  your  position?    A.  Patrolman. 

Q.  What  pension  do  you  receive?    A.  Fifty  dollars  a  month. 

Q.  That  is  f600  a  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  in  good  health,  are  you  not?  A.  Pretty  fair; 
jes,  sir. 

Q.  Attend  to  business  every  day?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  special  duty  before  you  retired?  A.  Well, 
when  I  was  retired  I  was  doing  patrol  duty. 

Q.  Of  what  kind,  specially?  A.  Not  when  I  was  retired; 
previous  to  doing  patrol  business  I  was  doing  detective  work. 

Q.  You  were  a  ward  detective,  were  you  not?  A.  Yes;  part 
of  the  time. 

Q.  In  what  precinct?     A.  In  the  Twenty-fifth. 

Q.  Captain  Gunner's?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  see  that  you  have  a  button  upon  your  coat;  is  that  a 
Grand  Army  button?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  served  in  the  war?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  draw  a  United  States  pension?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  May  I  ask  how  much?    A.  Twelve  dollars  a  month. 

Q.  That  is  fl44  a  year?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  keep  a  coal  yard,  don't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  a  pretty  large  business,  don't  you?  A.  Well,  no; 
I  can't  say  that  I  do  a  very  large  business. 

Q.  You  have  an  income  sufficient  to  keep  you  and  your  family 
from  the  coal  yard?    A.  No;  not  hardly. 

Q.  With  the  assistance  of  the  pension  from  the  police  depart- 
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ment  and  the  other  pension  from  the  United  States  goyernment 
you  have  very  little  diflSculty,  have  you?    A.  Well,  no. 

Q.  Don't  you  own  some  real  estate?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  May  I  ask  you  what  real  estate  you  own?    A.  I  own  a 
house  in  Ninety-second  street. 

Q.  What    number?      A.  One    hundred    and    nineteen    East 
Ninety-second  street. 

Q.  What  kind  of  house  is  that?    A.  It  is  a  flat-house. 

Q.  What  is  its  value?    A.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  it  is  worth; 
I  paid  127,000 ;  paid  f 5,000  down  and  the  rest  mortgage  on  it 

Q.  When  did  you  buy  the  house?    A.  About  three  years  ago. 

Q.  How  much  mortgage  is  on  it  now?    A.  Twenty  thousand 
dollars.  i 

Q.  Twenty  thousand  dollars?    A.  Yes,  sir.,  ; 

Q.  So  you  have  reduced  the  mortgage?  A.  Reduced  it  f 2,000. 

Q.  What  other  real  estate?    A.  I  own  a  lot  up  in  Bedford 
park. 

Q.  How  much  is  that  lot  worth?    A.  About  fGOO. 

Q.  You  paid  that  for  it?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  This  house  and  this  lot  were  bought  while  you  were  a 
police  officer,  were  they  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  real  estate?    A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  some  property  in  your  wife's  name,  have 
you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  property?    A.  That  is  a  house  in  Sixty-ninth  street 

Q.  What  number?    A.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  East 
Sixty-ninth  street 

Q.  That  is  a  private  house,  is  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  its  value?    A.  I  paid  f8,500  for  that  — my  wife 
did. 

Q.  Eight  thousand  five  hundred?    A.  That  has  got  a  mort- 
gage on  it  of  f 5,000.  , 

Q.  What  other  real  estate  is  o^Q.ed  by  your  wife?    A.  None, 
j  Q.  You  had  some  money  in  the  bank  when  you  retired,  had 

I  you  not?    A.  Yes;  I  put  it  in  the  coal  business. 

1  Q.  How  long  have  you  had  that  coal  business?    A.  Going  on 

I  two  years. 

I  Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  that?    A.  I  am  in  partner- 

ship with  another  man. 

Q.  I  understand,  but  you  must  have  paid  something?    A. 
?  put  in  13,500.  j 
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Q.  And  besides  that  you  had  some  money  in  the  bank?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  you  went  in  the  coal  business?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  your  bank  account  before  you 
went  into  the  coal  business?    A.  About  f 6,000  or  f 7,000. 

Q.  And  where  was  your  account?  A.  It  was  in  the  Bowery 
Hank. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  have  an  account  in  the  bank?  A.  Well, 
me  and  my  wife,  25  to  30  years.  \ 

Q.  Your  wife  had  an  account  there,  too?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  was  in  her  account?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Haven't  you  any  information  on  that  subject?    A.  No. 

Q.  She  has  an  account  now?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  is  in  it  now?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  One  thousand  dollars?    A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  You  have  some  children?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  a  child  21  years  of  age?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  his  name?    A.  Mary;  it  is  a  girl. 

Q.  Any  others?    A.  Yes,  sir;  four  girls. 

Q.  I  mean  over  21  years  of  age?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mary  is  the  only  one?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  real  estate  in  her  name?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  bonds  or  securities  did  you  have  before  you  retired? 
A.  None. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  any  other  property  besides  that  which 
joa  have  mentioned?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  live  in  a  private  house  when  you  were  retired?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  Whereabouts?  A.  Where  I  am  living  now;  368  East  Si^ty- 
ninth  street. 

Q.  Kept  servants?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  One  servant?    A.  None  whatever.  ' 

Q.  Do  your  own  work?  A.  We  have  four  girls,  and  I  think 
tbey  should  attend  to  the  business.  ^ 

Q.  You  had  been  on  the  force  how  many  years  when  you  were 
retired?    A.  Twenty  years  and  about  six  months. 

Q.  And  your  salary  during  that  time  had  been  how  much?  A. 
About  ?100  a  month. 

Q.  WTiere  did  you  get  the  money  with  which  you  bou«:ht  the 
house,  the  |27,Oo6  house?    A.  Well,  f  only  paid  f5,00n  on  that. 
L.  578. 
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Q.  You  paid  |5,()00  on  it,  but  where  did  you  get  that  $.5,000? 
A'.  I  got  $5,000  from  my  father  15  years  ago. 

Q,  That  is  the  same  $5,000  that  you  got  from  your  father?  A. 
Then  I  bought  a  house  in  Eighty-lirst  street  for  $G,000,  and  sold 
it  for  $7,000;  I  have  bought  horses  and  sold  them. 

Q.  That  house  in  Eighty-first  street;  what  number  was  it?  A. 
Pour  hundred  and  forty-eight  East  Eighty-first  street. 

Q.  When  was  that  house  bought?  A.  I  bought  that,  it  must 
have  been  nine  years  ago  I  should  think. 

Q.'  You  paid  $G,000  for  that;  then  you  had  $1,000  besides  tlie 
$5,000?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  You  sold  it  for  $7,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  mean  to  say  that  the  $5,000  that  you  put  into  the 
house  was  a  portion  of  that  $7,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  sell  that  house  with  the  mortgage  on  it?  A. 
In  Eighty-first  street?  ».  ' 

Q.  Yes?    A.  Oh,  yes.  '  ' 

Q.  How  much  cash  did  you  get  from  it?    A.  I  got  $4,000. 

Q.  Then  you  had  to  make  up  another  $1,000;  where  did  you 
get  that?    A.  I  had  been  dealing  in  horses  and  making  money. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  dealing  in  horses?  A.  Twenty- 
five  years. 

Q.  Dealing  in  horses  while  you  were  in  the  police  department? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  horse  market?  A.  No;  I  didn't  have  a  mar- 
ket, but  I  would  buy  a  horse  and  sell  it. 

Q.  How  did  you  that;  did  you  have  an  oflfice?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  buy  your  horses  from?  A.  I  would  buy  them 
at  sale,  sometimes;  Kellogg's  sale,  American  Institute;  and 
sometimes  I  would  buy  at  the  Seventy-fourth  street  horse  mar- 
ket. 

Q.  Where  did  you  put  the  horses  that  you  bought?  A.  1  put 
them  up  in  the  livery  stable.  * 

Q.  Paid  their  board?    A.  Yes,  air;  put  them  there  for  sale. 

Q.  And  then  sold  them?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  horses  have  you  sold  in  25  years?  A.  T  have 
S(;ld  40,  50  or  60. 

Q.  How  many  horses  did  you  sell  within  the  three  years  prior 
to  your  retirement?    A.  Well,  probably  20. 

Q.  What  was  the  average  price?  A.  Well,  I  bought  two  horsea 
for  $300  and  $320,  and  sold  them  for  $500. 
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Q.  Now,  ^'lio  did  you  buy  those  horses  of?    A.  I  bought  them 
at  sale  at  the  American  Institute.  ^ 

Q.  Who  did  you  buy  them  from?   A.  I  bought  them  at  auction. 

Q.  Who  was  the  auctioneer?    A.  Mr.  Kellogg. 

Q.  W^ho  did  you  sell  those  two  horses  to?  A.  To  a  man  by 
the  name  of  George  A.  Cornish. 

Q.  Where  is  Mr.  Cornish?  A.  He  keeps  a  livery  stable  in 
Bixty-eighth  street,  near  Third  avenue. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  some  more  of  those  horses  you  bought  and 
sold?  A.  I  bought  another  one  there  for  fl50,  and  sold  it  for 
1225. 

Q.  Who  did  you  sell  that  horse  to?  A.  To  a  man  by  the  name 
of  McManus. 

Q.  Where  is  McManus?  A.  He  lives  up  around  Sixty-seventh 
street  some  place. 

Q.  What  part?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  exactly. 

Q.  What  is  his  first  name?    A.  I  can^t  give  you  his  first  name. 

Q.  Wliat  is  his  business?  A.  He  used  to  be  in  the  real  estate 
business. 

Q.  Did  he  have  an  ofl3ce  at  Fifty-seventh  street?  A.  He  did 
have  an  office  at  Sixty-fifth  street — Seventy-fifth  street 

Q.  Are  you  sure  about  that?  A.  Yes;  he  used  to  have  an 
office  on  Seventy-fifth  street. 

Q.  When  did  he  have  that  office?  A.  Four  years  ago,  I  think; 
lam  not  positive  about  that;  he  used  to  be  in  the  real  estate 
bnsiDess. 

Q.  You  are  positive  it  was  Seventy-fifth  street?  A.  I  won't 
be  positive  how  many  years  a^o,  but  it  was  between  Seventy- 
fourth  and  Seventy-fifth  street  and  Third  avenue. 

Q.  On  Third  avenue?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  stick  to  that?    A.  It  was  there. 

Q.  And  in  the  real  estate  business?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  four  years  ago?  A.  It  might  be  longer  than  that; 
I  wouldn't  say  how  many  years  ago  that  was. 

Q.  Where  did  you  sell  it  to  him?  A.  He  came  to  the 
station-house. 

Q.  How  many  people  came  to  the  station-house  to  buy  your 
horses?  A.  He  was  the  only  man  that  came  to  the  station- 
house. 

Q.  Name  another  to  whom  you  sold  horses?     A.  I  bought 
'  «i**^  '    "V  from  him. 
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Q.  Did  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  after  he  had  him  about  six  months 
I^*  bought  that  same  horse  back  from  him  for  f200,  and  I  sold 
him  to  John  D.  Crimmins  for  f325. 

Q.  How  many  horses  did  you  sell  John  D.  Crimmins?     A. 
That  one. 
Q.  That  is^ the  only  one?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  John  D.  Crimmins?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Know  him  well?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ever  had  any  business  relations  with  him  besides  that? 
A.  No,  I  can  not  say  I  have;  I  have  known  him  there;  he  is 
Hying  in  the  precinct  that  I  was  working  in,  and  I  know  him 
as  doing  business  there. 
Q  Does  Mr.  Crimmins  know  you?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  business  relations  haye  you  had  with  him?  A. 
None. 

Q.  None  whatever?    A.  No,  sir.  ? 

Q.  Except  that  horse?  A.  That  was  all;  I  have  known  him 
as  a  citizen  of  the  district 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  other  sales  of  these  horses?  A.  Well, 
I  don't  remember  as  I  can;  I  have  sold  to  a  man  by  the  name 
of  De  Baum  three  or  four  horses. 
Q,  What  is  his  first  name?    A.  Peter. 
Q.  How  do  you  spell  that  name?    A.  De  Baum. 
Q.  Where  does  he  keep  his  office?    A.  I  don't  know  where  he 
is  now. 

Q.  Where  was  he  then?  A.  At  that  time  he  was  in  Sixty- 
second  street. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  others?  A.  Well,  I  put  horses  in  the 
sale  at  Kellogg's  sale  and  sold  them  there;  I  wouldn't  know 
who  bought  them;  I  sold  them  at  auction. 

Q.  What  other  business  have  you  had  besides  buying  and 
selling  horses?    A.  Nothing  outside  of  that. 

Q.  How  much  of  your  time  did  you  spend  in  this  horse  busi- 
ness?   A.  When  I  had  nothing  else  to  do,  I  would  take  a  crack 
at  that;  when  I  had  nothing  else  to  do  in  my  regular  business. 
Q.  By  your  regular  business  you  mean  police  business?     A. 
Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Were  there  times  you  had  nothing  to  do?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  were  you  expected  to  do?    A.  My  duty  was  to  look 
after  the  recovery  of  stolen  property,  and  to  look  after  thieves* 
%  Whateteei?'  A.  Look  after  the  precinct. 
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Q..Look  after  saloons?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  saloon-keepers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  mention  that  when  I  asked  you  to  name 
your  duties?    A.  Regular  police  duty. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  mention  that,  was  there  any  reason  for 
your  omitting  that?    A.  I  don't  know  as  there  is;  no,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  looking  after  saloons?  A.  To  see  if 
the  Excise  Law  was  violated. 

Q.  Your  duty  was  to  see  that  the  Excise  Law  was  enforced? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  part  of  my  duty  if  I  had  nothing  else  to  do 
at  the  time. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  How  did  you  go  about  that,  what  was  your  method?  A. 
Hy  method  was  if  I  could  find  a  front  door  open  to  go  in  and 
arrest  them. 

Q.  If  they  had  the  front  door  open,  how  about  the  side  door? 
A.  If  I  could  get  in  the  side  door  I  would  arrest  them. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  you  arrest  for  violation  of  the  Excise 
Law  while  you  were  wardman  in  that  precinct?  A.  That  I 
couldn't  answer  just  at  present,  unless  I  referred  to  the  blotter. 

Q.  Did  you  wear  your  uniform?    A.  When  I  arrested  them? 

Q.  While  you  were  on  duty  regularly?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  wear  a  uniform?    A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  cease  wearing  a  uniform?  A.  Twelve  years, 
I  guess,  before  I  was  retired. 

Q.  So  for  12  years  you  did  not  wear  a  uniform?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  You  were  what  is  known  as  a  ward  detective?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  How  much  limo  did  yon  have  on  your  hands?  A.  Well, 
I  reported  at  the  station-house  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning;  the 
duties  then  were  to  report  back  there  at  12  o'clock;  sometimes 
we  would  be  looking  up  cases,  looking  up  stolen  property,  and 
we  couldn't  get  back.  j  1 
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Q.  Were  there  any  disorderly-houses  in  your  precinct?  A!. 
Not  one.  I 

Q.  You  never  found  any?  A.  There  never  was  any  there  to 
my  knowledge  except  one  that  was  a  little  suspicious. 

Q.  Or   pool-rooms?    A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  Or  gambling-houses?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  never  found  one  suspicious  house  while  you 
were  wardman,  and  you  were  wardman  12  years?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  precinct  was  that?    A.  Twenty -fifth  precinct 

Q.  And  its  boundary?  A.  It  ran  from  Fifty-ninth  street  to 
Seventy-ninth  street  and  from  Fifth  avenue  to  East  river. 

Q.  To  Seventy-ninth  street  east  of  Fifth  avenue?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  are  an  expert  upon  that  subject,  are  you  not;  12  years' 
experience  as  to  the  character  and  condition  of  the  precinct? 
A.  Well,  pretty  well. 

Q.  As  an  expert  you  say  there  was  nothing  disorderly  in  that 
precinct?    A.  Except  one  suspicious  house. 

Q  Where  was  that?  A  That  was  in  Sixty-fourth  street 
between  Third  and  Lexington  avenues. 

Q  What  duties  did  you  have  at  Guttenberg?  A.  I  was  never 
there  in  my  life. 

Q.  You  desire  that  to  be  put  on  the  record?  A.  I  don't  think 
I  was  ever  there  in  my  life. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q  You  said  at  first  that  you  were  not  there,  and  now  you  say 
you  don't  think  —  were  you  there  or  not?  A.  No,  sir;  don't 
know  where  it  is,  somewhere  across  the  river  in  Jersey,  but 
I  never  was  there. 

By  Mr    Moss: 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  any  resort  for  thieves  and  burglars  in 
your  precinct?    A.  No  resort,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Any  place  where  they  hung  out?  A.  Well,  there  was  a 
place  when  I  first  done  detective  duty  on. Sixty-third  street. 

Q.  What  place  was  that?  A  That  was  Sixty-third  street 
near  First  avenue,  a  place  called  "  Battle  Row,"  a  pretty  tough 
place  it  was,  full  of  burglars,  that  is  sneak  thieves,,  petty  thieves, 
and  we  cleared  them  all  out,  sent  every  one  of  them  to  State 
prison. 
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Q.  That  was  where  the  Northhampton  bank   robbers  have 
lome  concern?    A   No,  sir;  they  had  no  concern  up  there. 
Q.  They  did  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  the  Northhampton  bank  robbery  trial? 
A.  I  don't  know  as  I  did. 

Q.  You  never  noticed  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  there  were  people  up  there  in  that 
neighborhood  in  Sixty-third  street  that  were  proven  to  be  pals 
of  the  Northhampton  bank  robbers?    A.  I  did  not 

Q.  And  impressions  of  the  keys  found  there?  A.  Never 
heard  of  it 

Q.  Never  heard  of  that?  A.  No,  not  any  found  up  there,  no, 
dr. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  anything  in  connection  with  the 
Northhampton  bank  robbery  in  Sixty-third  street?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  may  have  happened  while  you  were  attending  to 
something  else?    A.  Possibly,  if  it  did  happen. 

Q.  When  you  had  nothing  to  do?  A.  If  it  did  happen,  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Of  course  it  happened;  Mr.  Goff  tried  the  case. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes,  sir;  I  tried  the  case  and  sent  the  men  to 
State  prison.  There  the  keys  and  the  implements  for  breaking 
into  the  bank  was  found  in  Sixty-second  street,  you  know  the 
place,  because  your  name  came  up  in  the  trial. 

Mr.  Moss. —  That  must  have  happened  when  he  didn't  have 
anything  to  do,  and  was  attending  to  his  horse  business. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  was  assistant  district  attorney  and  remember 
it  well. 

Q.  You  know  the  Bohemian  saloon-keepers?  A.  Yes,  sir, 
some  of  them  I  have  seen.  < 

Q.  Mr.  Pospisil?    A.  I  have  seen  him,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  WTiat  did  you  do  with  the  money  that  Pospisil  gave  you? 
A.  He  never  gave  me  any. 

Q.  Did  you  read  Mr.  PospisiPs  testimony?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  know  he  swore  he  paid  certain  moneys  to  you?  A- 
Yes,  sir.  1 

Q.  Was  there  not  some  one  else  that  paid  you  —  Secora  paid 
you,  did  he  not?    A.  I  never  got  any  money  from  him. 

Q.  Never  got  any  money  from  any  of  these  Bohemians?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  all  perjure  themselves?    A.  I  don't  know. 
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Q.  They  said  that  they  gave  you  money;  don't  you  know 
whether  they  perjured  themselves  or  not?  A.  If  they  said  so^ 
then  they  said  what  was  not  true. 

Q.  Did  they  perjure  themselves?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  know,  Mr.  Campbell,  that  it  has  been  a  difiScult 
thing  for  people  to  come  here  and  testify  that  they  had  paid 
money  to  the  police  —  you  know  that,  don't  you?  A.  I  don't 
know.  ] 

Q.  You  don't  think  it  has  been  an  easy  thing  for  these  wit- 
nesses to  come  here,  do  you?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  know  there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  persecution 
visited  upon  witnesses  who  have  testified  from  this  chair?  A. 
I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  You  know  you  are  sitting  on  a  historical  chair  from  which 
many  persons  have  gone  forth  and  got  into  difficulties  for  what 
they  have  testified  to  for  various  reasons;  you  know  it  is  not  a 
pleasant  place  to  be,  don't  you  —  don't  you  know  that?  A.  Yes; 
it  is  not  pleasant. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Is  there  any  provision  in  the  law  govern- 
ing the  conduct  of  retired  policemen  in  case  they  are  convicted 
of  any  crime;   have  they  to  forfeit  their  pensions? 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  provision. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  A  pension  is  perpetual,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Moss. —  Yes. 

Senator  Pound. —  Haven't  you  recited  where  some  pensions 
have  been  stricken  from  the  roll? 

Mr.  Moss. —  That  was  for  death. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Doesn't  that  pension  go  to  the  widow; 
you  have  spoken  of  police  widows  and  orphans;  is  that  where 
the  police  have  been  killed  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties? 

Mr.  Moss. —  Yes;  men  who  have  been  killed  or  died  from 
sickness  contracted  in  the  service,  and  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  those  who  have  long  been  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Goff. — There  is  a  case  where  a  policeman  married  a  woman 
on  his  deathbed  so  that  she  could  get  his  pension. 

Q.  Now  to  resume;  you  must  have  followed  the  testimony  of 
these  men  in  the  newspapers,  did  you  not?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  knew  your  name  was  called  into  question?  A.  Yes,. 
sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  not  read  that?    A.  At  that  time;  yes. 
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Q.  You  read  it  then  and  followed  it?  A.  No;  I  don't  know 
as  I  followed  it  after  that 

Q.  Did  you  pay  any  attention  to  it?    A.  Not  after  that 

Q.  There  has  been  no  reason  why  you  should  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  what  these  men  said  at  all?  A.  Not  after  my  name  had 
been  mentioned;  I  didn't  follow  the  testimony  here. 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  you  paid  attention  to  it  and  followed  the 
matter?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  ' 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  have  not  got  enough  interest  in 
the  reputation  and  honor  of  the  body  that  you  belonged  to  for 
20  years  to  follow  the  testimony  in  these  cases,  to  see  if  it  was  an 
honorable  or  dishonorable  institution?  A.  Well,  I  read  the 
testimony  on  my  own  behalf. 

Q.  And  nothing  else?  A.  I  have  read  it  occasionally;  looked 
over  it;  yes. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  No  special  interest  in  it?  A.  I  haven't  made  any  siiecial 
point  of  following  the  testimony. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  after  having  called  your  miad  to  the 
thought  of  the  diflBcuIty,  the  unpleasantness  and  the  uucomfort- 
ableness  that  may  come  to  a  man  from  sitting  in  that  chair; 
what  motive  can  you  assign  why  Pospisil  and  Secora  should 
come  here  and  testify  why  they  paid  money  to  you?  A.  I  would 
like  to  state  to  the  Senate  committee  that  I  am  indicted ;  1  think 
I  am  entitled  to  some  little  rights;  I  don't  think  I  ought  to  come 
here  and  talk  when  I  have  to  stand  trial  before  another  tribunal. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  can  always  plead  the  excuse  that 
would  prevent  further  examination.  If  you  say  that  you  can  not 
answer  for  fear  that  it  will  incriminate  you  that  disposes  of  the 
question  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Decline  to  answer  on  that  ground,  that 
it  will  tend  to  convict  vou  of  a  crime. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  in  answer  to  that  last  question  (last  ques- 
tion repeated)?    A.  They  never  paid  me  any  money. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  motive  can  you  assign  to  Pospisil  and  Seoora  for 
coming  here  and  testifying  that  they  paid  you  money?    A.  Well, 
Tfc  B79. 
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all  I  can  say  to  that  is  I  think  they  got  the  money  and  kept  it, 
and  put  it  in  another  direction. 

Q.  What  direction?  A.  To  cover  their  own  tracks  up;  that 
they  had  collected  this  money  from  then*  organization  and  kept 
that  money;  and  to  cover  the  tracks  up  they  came  and  made  a 
statement  of  that  kind.  , 

Q.  That  is  the  only  excuse  you  can  give?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  motive  you  can  assign;  is  that  a<i?  A. 
That  is  the  only  thing  I  can  think  of. 

Q.  Never  had  any  trouble  with  them,  did  you?    A.  No. 

Q.  Never  had  any  quarrel  with  them?    A.  No,  sir.    ' 

Q.  And  never  had  any  difference  with  them?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  followed  their  testimony  suflSciently  to  see  that  they 
spoke  with  reluctance,  did  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  wouldn't  follow  that  up;  we  can  draw 
our  own  conclusions  between  those  two  witnesses  and  this  wit- 
ness. 

Q.  What  did  you  have  to  do  with  Mr.  PospisiPs  attempt  to  go 
away?    A.  Nothing  whatever;  no&ing  whatever,  positively. 

Q.  Who  did?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  heard  of  it,  did  you  not?  A.  I  heard  that  he  was 
put  under  bonds  to  keep  him  from  going  away. 

Q.  You  heard  that  Pospisil,  who  was  a  witness  against  some 
individuals,  had  been  asked  to  go  away,  did  you  not?  A.  1 
didn't  hear  that;  I  read  in  the  paper  that  he  had  been  arr?8led 
and  put  under  bonds. 

Q.  Was  that  your  first  knowledge  of  Pospisil?  A.  That  was 
my  first  knowledge,  positively. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  don't  think  I  will  follow  that  ap,  it 
doesn't  seem  to  us  quite  fair  to  put  this  witness  in  such  shape 
that  the  answers  may  be  used  against  him. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  He  is  under  indictment  and  he  ought  to 
have  the  full  benefit. 

Mr.  Moss. —  The  moment  he  pleads  the  indictment,  and  the 
fairness  of  the  thing,  we  have  nothing  further  to  j^ay.  We 
thought  it  wise  to  continue  until  he  made  it  himself,  now  having 
made  it  we  will  stop. 

Q.  Who  holds  the  |20.000  mortgage  upon  your  property;  I 
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refer  to  tlie  f 27,000  house?    A.  The  savings  bank  right  across 
the  street  here.  \ 

Q.  The  Emigrants'  Savings  Bank?  A.  The  Emigrants'  Savings 
Bank. 

Q.  Who  holds  the  mortgage  of  $5,000  upon  the  $8,500  house? 
A.  A  man  by  the  name  of  —  I  don't  remember  his  name  —  it  is 
a  lawyer. 

Q.  Have  you  business  relations  with  him?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  his  office?  A.  His  office  is  in  Wall  street, 
I  think  43  Wall  street 

Q,  You  pay  your  interest  to  him,  do  you  not?  A.  Yes,  sir — 
Wally,  that  was  his  name. 

Q.  We  have  figured  upon  your  own  statement,  and  there 
seems  to  be  property  of  |20,100  on  your  statement?  A.  You 
have  figured  wrong. 

Q.  Let  us  get  that  right;  there  is  a  house,  f 27,000  it  cost  you? 
A.  I  paid  $5,000  on  it 

Q.  You  have  paid  $5,000  and  $2,000?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  makes  $7,000,  paid  on  the  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  a  house  at  $8,500  upon  which  there  is  a  mortgage 
of  15,000,  that  leaves  $3,500;  there  is  $2,600  for  Bedford  Park? 
A.  There  is  where  you  made  a  mistake — $600. 

Q.  Six  hundred  dollars  for  Bedford  Park;  then  there  is  in 
cash  $7,000?    A.  Oh,  no;  I  ain't  got  no  such  cagh. 

Q  What  is  the  value  of  your  interest  in  the  coal  business? 
A.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  You  said  you  had  $7,000  when  you  left  the  department? 
A.  When  I  left  the  department? 

Q.  Yes,  in  cash?    A.  I  presume  I  had;  yes,  I  guess  I  had. 

Q.  Then  that  $7,000  goes  in;  we  will  leave  the  $3,500  out, 
because  you  paid  the  $3,500  out  of  the  $7,000;  now,  that  makes 
117,500;  $17,500  saved  while  you  were  in  the  department?  A. 
Yeg,  sir  —  no,  I  got  $5,000  of  it 

Q.  We  will  say  $5,000  that  you  inhented,  that  leaves  $12,500? 
A.  I  had  $2,000  when  I  went  on  the  police,  when  I  went  in  the 
department 

Q.  That  would  leave  $10,500;  then  you  had  a  saving  of  $10,500 
while  you  were  in  the  department?    A.  In  20  years. 

Q.  On  a  salary  of  how  much?  A.  One  hundred  dollars  a 
moDthi 

Q.  Did  you  have  $100  a  month  for  the  whole  term?  A.  Yon,  ulr. 

^   *  ly  that  was  grown  up,  wife  and  four 
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Q.  Living  in  a  private  house?  A.  Didn't,  only  for  a  few  yeanu 

Q.  How  long  have  you  had  that  private  house?  A.  About  a 
little  over  two  years — three  years  next  May. 

Q.  How  did  you  live  before  you  went  into  the  private  house? 
A.  1  lived  in  this  house  in  Eighty-first  street  that  I  bought,  for 
a  few  years.  i 

Q.  That  was  a  private  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  have  lived  in  a  private  house  for  how  many  years? 
A.  I  lived  at  the  foot  of  Seventy-sixth  street  and  East  river,  a 
large  house  which  was  built  there,  which  stood  in  a  block;  I 
took  charge  of  it  for  a  man. 

Q.  I  ask  you  how  many  years  you  have  lived  in  a  private 
house?    A.  I  lived  four  years  I  think  in  Eighty-first  street 

Q.  That  would  make  seven  years  in  these  two  houses?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  accomplished  all  this  and  supported  your  family 
and  sent  your  children  to  school  of  course?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Gave  them  a  fair  education?  A.  Some  of  them  are  going 
to  school  yet. 

Q.  And  you  managed  to  save  f  10,500?  A.  I  lived  for  five 
years  at  the  foot  of  Seventy-sixth  street  and  East  river,  in  a 
large  mansion 'that  I  didn't  pay  any  rent  for,  and  there  was 
about  70  pear  trees;  there  was  all  the  fruit  that  could  grow 
which  grew  on  that  place,  which  took  in  a  whole  block;  I  lived 
there  and  had  all  that  fruit  and  stuff  to  myself  and  sold  it,  and 
while  I  lived  there  in  these  five  years  I  saved  my  salary 

Q.  What  did  you  do  in  return  for  the  rent?  A.  I  had  the  rent 
for  looking  after  the  place;  the  man  was  glad  to  have  me  there 
to  look  after  it 

Q.  You  looked  after  the  place  for  your  rent?  A.  I  took  charge 
of  the  place  altogether. 

Q.  Did  you  not  make  any  returns  from  it  at  all?  A.  He  didn't 
want  any;  he  said  to  go  there  and  take  charge  of  the  place. 

Q.  Who  was  that  man?  A.  The  place  belonged  to  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Babcock  at  that  time. 

Q.  Was  it  Babcock  that  made  that  arrangement?  A.  No,  sir; 
Babcock  was  at  the  place  and  went  and  seen  the  owner. 

Q.  Who  was  the  owner?  A.  He  is  a  lawyer  down  in  Wall 
street;  I  can  not  think  of  his  name. 

Q.  Can  you  not  give  the  name  of  the  owner  from  whom  you  got 
such  privileges?    A.  I  can  not  think  of  it  now. 

Q.  What  was  Babcock's  first  name?    A.  Hamlin. 
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Q,  Where  is  he  now?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Haven't  you  kept  track  of  him?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  he  at  that  time?  A.  He  lived  there  in  the 
house  with  me. 

Q.  What  was  his  business?  A.  He  was  in  the  real  estate 
business. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  say  you  lived  under  that  arrangement? 
A.  Five  years. 

Q.  What  would  have  been  the  proper  rental  of  the  place  you 
have  occupied?  A.  Well,  it  has  been  renting  —  the  place  was 
sold  and  cut  up  in  lots,  and  the  house  has  been  rented  since,  I 
think,  for  |50  a  month. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  that  property  being  rented  as  you 
occupied  it?    A.  No,  sir;  it  stood  empty  there  for  years. 

Q.  How  much  time  did  you  devote  to  looking  after  it  ?  A. 
Not  a  great  deal;  I  used  to  go  there  to  my  meals;  it  was  in 
my  precinct;  I  raised  fruit  enough  on  it  to  save  my  salary  while 
I  lived  there;  there  was  a  bath-house  on  it. 

Q.  Were  you  not  exercising  a  police  protection  over  the 
property  to  prevent  things  being  carried  away  by  thieves  and  so 
on?    A.  Well,  that  was  why  I  went  there,  I  presume. 

Q.  To  protect  that  property?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  You  were  custodian  of  the  property?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Moss:  i 

Q.  It  was  quite  an  important  thing  and  quite  an  advantage  to 
the  owner  before  his  property  was  cut  up  into  building  lots  to 
meet  improvements  to  have  the  ward  detective  of  the  precinct 
occupy  his  house  and  watch  it,  was  it  not?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  from  your  position  as  police  officer  you  occupied 
that  extraordinary  privilege?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  one  of  the  emoluments  of  your  position?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  Christmas  present?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  ever  get  Christmas  presents  from  the  saloon- 
keeper in  your  district?  A.  I  don't  know  as  I  did;  I  can  not 
remember  of  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  such  things?  A.  There  has  been 
things  sent  to  my  house;  I  don't  know  where  they  came  from, 

Q.  If  a  saloon-keeper  whom  it  was  your  business  to  observe 
and  against  whom  to  enforce  the  law  made  you  a  present 
woaldn*^  "  mber  it?    A.  I  wouldn't  know  where  It  came 
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Q.  You  did  get  a  good  many  presents  and  you  didn't  know 
where  they  came  from?  A.  I  didn't  get  a  great  many;  I  can 
not  say  that. 

Q.  What  was  it?  A.  Might  have  been  a  box  of  cigars  sent  to 
the  house,  couple  of  bottles  of  liquor,  something  like  that. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Suppose  the  suggestion  you  made  that 
legislation  should  be  passed  legislating  the  police  force  out  of 
office,  would  that  operate  against  these  men? 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  don't  think  it  would  operate  on  pensions  that 
have  been  granted,  I  consider  those  are  fixed.  All  we  can  do 
is  to  provide  for  the  future. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  refer  to  that  because  I  received  a  letter 
from  you,  I  don't  suppose  it  is  private  at  all,  in  which  you  in- 
sisted again  upon  that  proposition.  Do  you  imagine  that  such' 
a  proposition  is  at  all  feasible  and  can  be  carried  into  effect? 

Mr.  Moss. —  Decidedly. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Without  opening  up  the  chances  for 
wholesale  debauches  in  this  city  and  crime  becoming  rampant. 
How  would  you  legislate  the  police  force  out  of  office.  That 
would  mean  that  you  wouldn't  have  a  police  officer  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Xot  at  all.  I  don't  think  you  understand  my  plan, 
I  certainly  don't  want  anarchism.  I  think  we  should  proceed 
to  organize  a  new  police  force  quietly  and  as  carefully  and  as 
expeditiously  as  possible,  and  not  put  the  whole  force  out  until 
the  new  force  is  ready  to  step  right  into  its  place. 

Senator  Lexow. — WTiat  do  you  suppose  would  be  the  disci- 
pline and  efficiency  of  the  force  that  you  left  in  office  with  the 
sort  of  Damocles  of  that  kind  hanging  over  their  head? 

Mr.  Moss. — It  would  be  perhaps  as  good  as  it  is  now,  it  could 
hardly  be  worse  than  it  is  now,  and  it  might  be  a  great  deal 
better.  I  think  if  some  of  these  gentlemen  could  be  restrained 
in  their  ardor  at  the  present  time,  it  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  citizens. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  What  portion  of  the  4,000  on  the  force 
do  you  think  is  contaminated  with  the  practices  that  have  been 
disclosed  here? 

Mr.  Moss. —  Now,  you  are  asking  for  my  opinion,  and  I  may 
have  one  on  the  subject,  but  the  proportion  is  very  small  that 
are  not  contaminated.  There  are  men  of  minor  positions  that 
1  have  great  confidence  in,  men  who  have  given  evidence  v>f  their 
honesty  and  integrity  under  circumstances  of  great  difficulty; 
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but  I  think  that  when  the  head  is  so  outrageously  rotten  and 
corrupt,  as  this  head  is  and  has  been,  and  the  heart  likewise, 
that  there  is  very  little  to  be  said  for  the  members  of  the  body; 
there  may  be  a  sound  finger  and  toe  here  and  there,  and  all 
honor  to  them  when  we  find  them;  but  this  force  is  irrevocably 
bad,  and  it  ought  not  to  exist  any  longer. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  There  are  such  things  as  theories  and 
then  we  have  to  face  and  are  confronted  by  stern  neces- 
sities. How  in  the  world  are  you  going  to  legislate  the  police 
force  out  of  existence?  What  could  you  suggest  that  would 
legislate  out  of  existence  4,000  men  substantially  by  legislation, 
without  producing  conditions  of  anarchy  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  involves  the  question  requiring  very  deep  and 
earnest  consideration.  Mr.  Moss  has  given  a  great  deal  of 
thought  and  reflection  to  that  matter,  but  I  think  the  counsel 
should  not  be  placed  in  the  position  now  of  setting  forth  their 
views  or  urging  them  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings.  That, 
no  doubt,  a  committee  will  have  to  consider  in  executive  ses- 
sion, Mr.  Moss'  views,  the  result  of  his  very  long  experience  ani* 
his  careful  study  of  this  question;  but  it  may  not  be  proven  just 
at  this  moment.  I  do  that  out  of  deference  to  Mr.  Moss.  We 
will  try  to  complete  the  structure  that  we  are  building  stone  by 
fitone. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  question  occurred  to  my  mind  and 
I  have  mentioned  it,  to  legislate  the  whole  police  out  of  office 
did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  practicable. 

Mr.  Moss. —  The  force  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  corrupt 
from  the  top  dowo  to  the  bottom,  and  it  ought  to  be  dispensed 
with  and  something  put  in  its  place.  If  we  say  only  half  of  the 
fort^e  is  corrupt  —  2,000  —  to  attempt  to  jr^t  rid  of  2,000  by  the 
slow  process  of  charges  and  trials  would  be  a  very  long  and  tedi- 
ous proceeding,  and  much  of  onr  interest  would  suffer  mean- 
while. You  could  very  easily  give  the  preference  to  old  officers 
who  Would  come  to  the  front  without  charges,  and  against  whose 
JippHcation  there  con  Id  be  no  objection,  it  is  a  very  easy  thing  to 
ro-enroll  them,  and  by  re-enrolling  them,  cut  their  oflQcial  heads 
off.  and  then  re-enroll  them;  the  bond  is  broken  between  them 
^nd  the  district  leader  who  appointed  them. 
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James  Curry,  called  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Mr.  Curry,  are  you  a  retired  policeman?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  retired?    A.  February,  1891. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  now?    A.  Sixty-four. 

Q.  What  was  your  position  in  the  service  when  you  retired? 
A.  Patrolman  and  roundsman. 

Q.  What  class  of  duty  were  you  doing?  A.  General  patrol 
duty  pretty  much  all  the  time,  with  the  exception  of  three  years 
I  was  roundsman. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  your  retirement?  A.  I  had  been 
detailed,  and  I  wasn't  fit  for  active  duty;  the  doctor  declared 
I  wasn't  fit;  I  was  fit  enough  for  Jefferson  market,  but  when 
I  was  sent  on  post  I  was  very  bad  with  rheumatism,  and  the 
police  surgeon  and  my  own  doctor  advised  me  to  get  retired. 

Q.  Your  application  was  on  the  ground  of  sickness?  A. 
Sickness;  1  was  two  months  sick. 

Q.  And  did  you  have  a  surgeon's  certificate  to  that  effect? 
A.  Not  for  the  retirement;  I  went  and  asked  to  retire;  and  the 
police  surgeon  said  I  was  not  fit  for  active  service. 

Q.  You  were  doing  special  duty  in  Jefferson  Market  court? 
A.  I  was  doing  duty  there;  was  detailed  there  to  inside  work; 
that  I  could  do  for  years  if  I  had  been  let  alone,  but  I  couldn't 
go  out  and  do  six  hours'  patroling;  I  had  rheumatism  and 
sciatica. 

Q.  Your  experience  made  you  useful  in  the  Jefferson  Market 
squad?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  place  at  a  premium?  A.  There  is  no  premium 
now;  if  you  were  a  Republican  you  couldn't  stay  there. 

Q.  Yon  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a  Republican?  A.  All  my 
life. 

Q.  And  you  are  not  willing  to  give  it  up?    A.  Never  will. 

Q.  Even  to  have  a  soft  position  in  Jefferson  market?    A.  No. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  You  are  a  partisan?  A.  Yes,  sir;  always  was;  I  know  It 
done  me  harm  and  a  great  deal  of  it;  I  have  been  searching 
ever  since  to  try  and  get  a  light  job;  for  a  man  that  has  been 
on  duty  all  his  life  from  13  until  T  became  60,  he  wants  some- 
thing to  keep  his  old  brain  in  motion,  but  I  couldn't  get  it. 

Q.  And  from  the  fact  that  you  were  a  Republican;  that  was 
against  your  interest  there?    A.  Very  much. 
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By  Mr.  Moss: 


Q.  Will  you  tell  me  just  how  you  discovered  that?  A.  I  dis- 
covered that  when  I  had  to  go  out  on  patrol. 

Q.  But  there  were  two  Republican  commissioners  on  the 
board?  A.  Oh,  no;  there  was  not;  McClave  was  there  and  that 
is  the  only  one,  and  you  can  not  count  him  one;  1  never  counted 
him. 

Q.  You  are  pretty  well  posted  on  Republican  affairs?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  never  took  much  interest  in  politics  further  than  to 
go  and  vote. 

Q.  You  know  a  thing  or  two  about  politics  in  this  city?  A. 
I  might  think  I  did  and  not  know  it  after  all. 

Q.  Prom  all  you  know,  and  your  loyal  Republicanism  which 
baa  led  you  to  sacrifice  your  position  there,  you  wouldn't  say 
that  McClave  was  a  good  Republican?  A.  I  wouldn't,  by  any 
means. 

Q.  What  annoyances  did  yea  have,  if  any?  A.  None;  I  was 
put  on  post  and  I  couldn't  do  it  and  I  had  to  get  out. 

Q.  You  were  forced  to  do  duty  that  was  beyond  your  power? 
A.  That  I  couldn't  do 

Q.  And  you  tried  to  get  a  different  assignment  and  didn't 
succeed?  A.  I  tried  several  times  to  get  back  again  and  get 
some  place  where  I  could  continue,  but  couldn't  get  it. 

Q.  What  led  you  to  think  that  your  Republicanism  interfered 
with  your  getting  that  position  in  the  Jefferson  Market?  A. 
Well,  I  know  Mr.  Martin  went  for  me. 

Q.  How  did  he  go  for  you?  A.  Because  they  sent  me  word 
that  if  I  didn't  get  in  there  I  had  better  get  out. 

Q.  How  did  3'ou  get  that  word?  A.  I  got  word  through  the 
leader  of  the  district. 

Q.  What  leader?  A.  I  got  it  from  a  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Callahan  and  another  bv  the  name  of  Duress. 

ft* 

Q.  That  is  Bernard  J.  Duress,  the  lawyer?  A.  Xo,  it  is  not 
him;  he  is  a  man  that  works  down  the  river  front. 

Q.  You  understood  them  to  be  Tammany  leaders  in  the  dis- 
trict?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  to  you?  A.  Asked  if  1  wouldn't  join 
Tammany  Hall  and  I  would  be  taken  care  of,  and  I  said  no. 

Q.  That  is  while  you   were  making  application  to  be  sent 
back   again   to   do  duty   in   Jefferson    Market?    A.  That    was 
before  it,  while  I  was  detailed. 
L.  580    1 
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Q.  After  you  refused  to  join  Tammany  Hall  what  happened 
to  you?    A.  I  was  sent  on  post. 

Q.  Did  they  speak  to  you  again  while  you  were  on  post?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  made  your  application  to  be  sent  back  to  Jeffer- 
son Market?  A.  I  got  friends  to  go  and  see  McClaye,  and  I 
found  it  was  of  no  use.  ' 

The  stenographer  is  requested  to  note  that  George  Hess  waa 
called  at  the  hour  of  three  minutes  of  .1  o'clock  and  failed  to 
respond. 

Daniel  Polhamus,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  are  a  retired  officer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  a  sergeant,  were  you  not,  when  you  retired? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  that  happen?    A.  About  four  years  ago. 

Q.  What  age  were  you  when  you  retired?    A.  I  was  53. 

Q.  What  pension  do  you  receive?    A.  One  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  Why  did  you  apply  for  retirement?  A.  I  had  hemorr- 
hages. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  a  sergeant?    A.  About  23  years. 

Q.  In  one  precinct  all  that  time?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  precinct  were  you  in  when  you  retired?  A.  It  was 
in  the  Sixteenth. 

Q.  You  were  not  on  patrol  duty,  were  you?  A.  We  did  our 
patrol,  we  went  up  and  visited  the  men,  did  our  tours,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  a  large  part  of  your  duty  was  at  the  desk?  A.  We 
have  our  tours  at  the  desk,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  no  pension  you  would  not  have  retired 
at  all  on  the  ground  of  physical  incapacity?  A.  I  had  to,  the 
doctor  told  me  if  I  didn't  get  retired  the  business  would  retire 
me. 

Q.  Were  .you  an  applicant  for  promotion  to  a  captaincy? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  consider  being  made  a  captain?  A.  Well, 
I  did  at  one  time,  yes. 

Q.  You  talked  over  that  subject  with  some  one,  did  you  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 
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Q.  Who  did  you  talk  with?  A.  I  talked  it  over  with  Senator 
Madden  at  one  time,  and  several  friends,  and  a  brother  of 
mine,  now  dead.  '         ! 

Q,  Were  you  ever  offered  a  captaincy  for  money,  or  was 
money  ever  mentioned  to  you  in  connection  with  a  captaincy? 
A.  Not  direct,  no,  sir.  ' 

Q.  How  was  it  mentioned,  indirectly?  A.  Well,  there  was 
a  party  once  visited  me  and  he  told  me  he  thought  such  a  thing 
might  be  accomplished. 

Q.  Who  was  the  party?  A.  I  really  forget  the  man's  name 
now;  he  was  from  the  country. 

Q.  What  oflBcial  position  did  he  hold,  or  what  political  posi- 
tion?   A.  He  didn't  hold  any  at  the  time. 

Q.  What  was  his  standing  by  which  he  came  to  you  and  made 
any  such  remark  as  that?  A.  He  was  acquainted  with  one  of 
the  commissioners,  he  said. 

Q.  What  commissioner  was  he  acquainted  with?  A.  Mr. 
Nichols. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  on  the  subject?  A.  Well,  he  said 
he  thought  the  thing  could  be  accomplished  for  about  |2,000. 

Q.  That  was  your  promotion  to  a  captaincy?  A.  That  is  what 
he  said  he  thought  it  would  be  if  T  desired  it. 

Q.  Wliat  did  you  say  to  him?  A.  I  told  him  I  wouldn't  pay 
for  any  promotion  to  anybody. 

Q.  That  has  been  your  fi^tanding?  A.  That  has  been  my 
standing;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  you  could  have  been  promoted  if  you  had  had  a 
different  standard?  A.  I  don't  know  exactlv,  onlv  that  was 
the  standing  I  took;  I  would  never  pay  for  promotion  to  any- 
body. 

Q.  And  you  felt  that  you  would  remain  a  perp:eant  for  all 
your  life  as  long  as  you  stayed  in  the  department,  rather  than 
do  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  a  general  impression  amonjx  police  oflfipers,  is 
there  not,  that  men  are  not  promoted  upon  their  merits?  A. 
Not  always.  / 

Q.  And  that  financial  considerations  enter  into  those  mat- 
ters?    A.  That  is  the  way  they  feel.  T  think. 

Q.  That  is  the  feeling  in  the  department?  A.  T  think  so; 
yes.  sir. 

Q.  How  frenuently  have  vou  heard  such  remarks  made?  A!. 
Well,  T  have  been  out  of  the  department  for  about  four  years. 
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Q.  Were  they  made  up  to  the  time  of  your  retirement?  A. 
That  was  the  general  talk  going  around. 

Q.  And  you  had  special  reason  to  notice  that  because  you 
were  an  old  sergeant  yourself?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  have  liked  to  have  been  a  captain?  A.  If  it 
had  come  to  me  as  a  right  I  should;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  wouldn't  take  it  unless  it  came  to  you  as  a  right; 
you  wouldn't  pay  for  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  wouldn't  take  it  unless  it  did  come  to  you  as  of 
right?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  try  to  refresh  your  recollection,  because  it  is 
rather  a  surprise  to  you  to  be  asked  this  question  about  the 
man  that  made  that  approach  to  you;  where  did  he  live?  A, 
I  think  it  waB  Ulster  county. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  the  town?  A.  I  think  it  was  back  of 
Kingston  somewhere. 

Q.  What  was  his  relation  with  Mr.  Nichols?  A.  He  told  me 
that  he  swung  a  delegation  up  there  at  the  time  there  was  a 
contest  between  the  two  Democratic  factions  up  in  Albany  at 
the  time  of  the  convention;  that  is  what  he  said  to  me. 

Q.  Swung  one  of  the  factions?  A.  He  said  in  the  county  that 
he  was  carrying  the  other  side,  the  Tammany  Hall  side  of  the 
house. 

Q.  You  mean  Mr.  Nichols'  side  of  the  house?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
Tammanv  Hall  side  of  the  house  in  that  countv. 

Q.  Was  he  a  leader  up  there?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  he  say  he  was?  A.  He  said  he  was  a  politician  there 
with  the  other  folks. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  And  that  he  swung  his  delegation  for  the  Tammany  side? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  he  said;  for  Mr.  Nichols. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  business  he  was  in?    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  hira  any  other  time  than  the  time  he  called 
iiipon  you  about  that  captaincy?  A.  I  saw  him  once  or  twice, 
that  is  all.  i 

Q.  \Miat  did  you  say  to  him  on  the  other  occasion?    A.  Nothing 

at  all. 
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Q.  How  did  you  come  to  see  him?  A.  He  visited  me  at  the 
Btationhouse  one  day. 

Q.  He  called  on  you?  A.  After  I  had  been  introduced  to 
him,  I  think;  I  almost  forget  now. 

By  Chairman  Lezow: 

Q.  Had  you  made  an  application  to  be  appointed?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  he  know  you  wanted  to  be  appoints  cai>tain?  A. 
I  suppose  he  thought  as  sergeant  of  the  police  if  I  could  get  the 
appointment  I  would  take  it 

ii.  Did  he  say  he  had  influence?  A.  He  didn't  exactly  say; 
le  led  me  to  believe  that  I  could  get  that  posidou  for  f 2,000; 
that  is  the  way  he  spoke  at  the  time. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Now,  would  you  give  us  the  language  he  used?  A.  No, 
I  could  not 

Q.  Get  as  near  to  it  as  you  can?  A.  Well,  he  said  something 
or  other;  he  thought  I  ought  to  be  a  captain;  something  like 
that;  and  thought  it  could  be  arranged  and  so  forth;  I  told  him 
I  was  opposed  to  anything  of  that  kind;  he  said,  "He  thought 
about  12,000  would  bring  it."  ' 

Q.  Did  you  talk  to  anybody  else  on  that  subject  after  he  had 
mentioned  it  to  you?    A.  I  mentioned  it  to  a  friend  of  mine. 

Q.  Who  was  that?  A.  His  name  was  Merrill;  he  lived  in 
the  Ninth  ward.  ' 

Q.  Was  he  a  politician?    A.  He  was  a  Republican. 

Q.  What  was  your  conversation  with  Merrill?  A.  I  told  him 
what  was  said  to  me;  he  said,  "Don't  you  do  anything  of  the 
kind;"  I  said,  "That  is  what  I  told  the  man  I  wouldn't." 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Nichols?    A.  I  have  often  seen  Nichols. 

Q.  I  meant  to  speak  to  him?  A.  Never  on  that  subject,  no 
sir. 

Q.  Was  any  other  approach  made  to  you?  A.  None  but  that; 
not  on  that. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  anyone  else  about  your  being  pro- 
moted?   A.  I  don't  ever  recollect  of  having  done  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  case  where  money  has  been 
mentioned  as  a  means  of  getting  promotion?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  any  other  specific  case?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  any  other  money  ever  being 
paid.  '  ' 
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Q.  Or  about  suggestions  beiug  made  to  officers?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  don't  know  of  any,  I  don't  recollect  of  any;  there  may  be  such 
a  thing,  but  I  don't  recollect  it  now. 

Q.  It  has  reached  the  dimensions  of  common  remark  among 
the  force?    A.  That  is  the  way  they  were  talking. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  be  understood  that  there  was  a  common 
rumor  among  the  force  that  whenever  a  promotion  was  made 
that  money  was  the  consideration  that  brought  it  about?  A. 
That  is  the  way  it  was  talked. 

Q.  That  was  the  general  understanding?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  when  a  man  desired  promotion  he  assumed  that 
he  would  have  to  prepare  himself  with  the  necessary  legal 
tenders  to  secure  it;  that  w^as  it?  A.  That  is  the  way  I  under- 
stood it. 

Q.  Did  that  extend  to  all  promotions?  A.  That  is  the  w^ay  I 
understood  it. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Was  there  anything  of  that  kind  when  you  were  promoted? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Uow  long  ago  was  it?  A.  Mr.  Acton  was  the  man  who 
appointed  me. 

Q.  That  was  way  back  in  the  sixties,  was  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

D;,'  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  There  is  a  common  understandins:  that  a  ca.o'ain  can  make 
that  good;  the  money  he  has  to  pay?    A.  I  couldn't  say  that. 

Q  IsTj't  there  a  general  i.nderstandiii^2:  lluit  when  a  captain 
has  paid  a  certain  amount  of  money  for  his  appointment  that  he 
can  get  the  money  out  of  the  precinct  to  recover  liimself  ?  A. 
Well,  I  couldn't  say;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that  at  all. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Is  there  a  rumor  to  that  effect;  is  there  an  understand- 
ing among  the  force  that  when  large  sums  were  paid  for  pro- 
motions that  these  men  would  get  that  back  out  of  their 
precincts?    A.  I  couldn't  say  that. 
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By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  How  do  jou  account  for  the  existence  of  houses  of  ill-fame^ 
gambling-houses  and  policy  shops  in  this  city?  A.  [  think  they 
can  bo  closed;  that  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  That  is  your  opinion  as  an  old  sergeant?  A.  Yes;  £  think 
they  can  be  closed. 

(j.  It  is  not  impossible  to  close  them?    A.  No. 

Q.  All  that  the  police  captain  has  got  to  do  is  to  put  down 
his  foot  and  say  "  close?  "  A.  They  hare  got  to  take  them  to 
court 

Q.  He  does  not  have  to  go  so  far  as  to  go  to  court?  A.  I 
think  it  is  the  proper  way. 

Q.  He  doesn't  do  so?    A.  I  suppose  he  does,  actually. 

(J.  As  matter  of  fact,  does  he?    A.  I  think  he  does;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  a  captain  really  wants  to  close  a  certain  house 
of  ill-fame,  does  not  the  captain  send  for  the  ]>erson  and  tell 
her  she  must  go?    A.  They  might  do  it  in  some  instances. 

Q.  They  do  it,  do  they  not;  they  do  tell  these  people  to  close 
their  houses?  A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  do  or  not;  I 
haren't  heard  them  tell  them. 

Q.  They  tell  them  to  close  their  houses,  do  they  not;  the 
captains?    A.  I  couldn't  say  that,  for  I  never  heard  one. 

Q.  You  never  heard  one?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  O'Connor:  { 

Q.  What  is  it  you  know  about  it  yourself,  sergeant;  it  is 
pretty  generally  known  by  the  boys  around  town  where  there 
arc  houses  of  ill-fame  and  gambling-houses,  don't  they  jijenerally? 
A.  1  suppose  they  do. 

Q.  Is  that  not  also  within  the  knowledge  o^  the  police?  A. 
^'ell,  I  will  tell  Tou,  it  is  hard  for  a  policeman  to  be  positive, 
without  be  has  done  something  that  no  man  should  do  as  a 
police  oHicer.  -j 

P..V  Mr.  Moss:  ) 

Q.  You  do  not  understand  that  it  is  necessary  to  get  evidence 
against  a  house  of  ill-fame,  do.  you?  A.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
somebody  come  to  the  front  and  go  to  the  court  so  that  you 
can  pwear  out  a  warrant  against  that  place,  that  such  and  such 
hthe  fact  there;  that  is  the  only  way  you  can  do  it. 
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Q.  You  know  the  general  repatation  ia  proof  now  against  * 
bouse,  don't  you;  that  is  one  of  the  elements,  is  il  iiot?    A.  I 
long  since? 

<}.  For  some  time,  and  solicitations  from  the  ^simlows? 
Solicitation  from  the  window;  yes;  that  is  evidence 

Q.  Now,  can  a  house  of  ill-fame  run  openl.p  liy  solicitation! 
from  the  windows  and  doors,  and  the  front  door  open  for  bnsl<] 
nesa  for  men  to  go  in  and  out,  and  for  policy  shops  to  he  ll 
existence,  people  going  in  and  out  buying  slip;i,  and  pool-rooi 
be  in  existence  with  people  going  in  and  buying  pool-slips  upw 
the  horse  races,  and  big  gambling-houses  be  iu  operation  v 
men  going  up  and  down  stairs  and  placing  their  Dels  — 
these  things  be  in  operation  in  a  precinct  without  the  poU<^ 
knowing  it?     A.  It  hadn't  ought  to. 

Q,  Can  they?    A.  I  don't  think  it  is  possible. 

Q.  It  is  impossible?    A.  I  think  so,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  machinery  is  adequate  in  the  varinus  precinct! 
to  bring  these  men  to  public  attention  and  into  the  courts,  ii 
that  not  so?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Losow: 
Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  a  captain  sends  word  to  the  keepei 
of  the  brothel  or  to  one  of  these  other  houses  that  have  h'"*v 
mentioned  in  the  question  of  counsel  to  dose  up,  they  woiilt 
close  up,  would  they  not?  A.  Well,  I  wouldn't  want  to  aaj 
on  that  point;  I  am  not  positive  on  that. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  If  a  man  does  his  duty,  as  you  would  for  instance,  seeing 
a  house  of  ill-fame,  or  a  saloon  violating  the  Sunday  law,  if  yon 
as  a  subordinate  oflicer,  or  any  subordinate  officer  should  oi),  hfl 
own  motion  start  the  machinery  of  the  law  against  this  plaot 
would  he  get  into  trouble?  A.  Well,  it  is  hard  to  ausw«f 
that   question. 

Q.  What  would  you  feel  about  that;  would  a  suhordinatt 
officer  bear  upon  his  own  responsibility  to  move  at  once  ogainat 
such  a  violation  of  law  as  I  have  mentioned?  A.  I  don't  thin) 
he  would  hardly  want  to  do  it;  I  don't  think  he  would  hardlj 
want  to  do  it;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  He  would  want  to  go  stow  first,  would  he  nott  A.  Xc 
If  he  saw  the  law  really  iipnily  violuted. 
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Q.  An  assanlt  on  the  street  of  course  he  would  have  to  arrest; 
but  if  he  knew  that  a  saloon  was  running  by  the  side-door 
entrance  and  a  great  many  people  going  in  and  out,  would  he 
move  against  that  saloon  at  once?    A.  He  should  do  it 

Q.  Would  he  do  it?  A.  I  can  not  tell  you  what  another  man 
would  do. 

Q.  Would  you?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  do  it. 

Q.  You  are  a  specially  brave  man?  A.  I  don't  know  as  I  am; 
there  are  plenty  of  others,  there  are  plenty  of  brave  men  in  the 
police  department 

By  Senator  O'Connor:  | 

Q.  You  take  an  officer  on  the  force  who  is  active  and  who  is 
ambitious,  he  would  soon  have  it  intimated  to  him  that  he  was 
it  trifle  too  fresh  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  he  wait  for 
orders;  is  there  not  a  feeling  of  that  kind  with  the  officers  on 
the  force?    A.  I  wouldn't  like  to  say  that  ' 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Have  you  known  where  officers  have  moved  on  their  own 
responsibility  and  been  called  down  for  it?  A.  I  have  no  per- 
j^pal  knowledge. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  such  cases,  have  you  not?  A.  I  have 
heard  of  remarks;  nothing  positive. 

Q.  There  is  an  impression  in  the  department,  that  a  man 
must  go  slow  about  certain  kinds  of  lawbreaking,  is  there 
Bet;  not  to  do  too  much  on  his  own  responsibility  —  is  there 
not  such  an  impression?  A.  Well,  it  may  exist  with  some  of 
the  force;  no  doubt  it  does. 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  read  this  communication  from  the  police  depart- 
ttiei^t  at  this  point: 

**Mr.  Frank  Moss: 

*'  Dear  Sir. —  Replying  to  your  favor  of  this  date,  I  find  from 
the  records  that  there  are  512  members  of  the  police  force 
liable  to  retirement,  from  having  served  20  years,  viz.:  One 
•nperintendent,  four  inspectors,  28  captains,  90  sergeants,  15 
detective-sergeants,  366  roundsmen  and  patrolmen  and  seven 
ioormen.  Of  this  number  the  following  named  officers  have 
lied  their  applications  for  retirement,  viz.: 

*' Captain    Thomas   Reilly,    Twenty-third    precinct;   Sergeant 
bin  J.  Taylor,  Thirty-seventh  precinct;  Sergeant  Wm.  O'Toole, 
L.  58L  i 
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Third  precinct;  Detective-Sergeants  Silas  W.  Rogers,  Michael 
Crowlej,  Samuel  G.  Sheldon,  Charles  O'Connor;  Patrolmen, 
Thomas  J.  Carten,  Nineteenth  precinct;  Charles  O.  Dooley, 
Twenty-eighth  precinct;  John  McCabe,  Twenty-eighth  precinct; 
Dennis  McMahon,  Twenty-eighth  precinct;  Warren  Harrington, 
Sanitary  Company;  John  Fay,  Fifth  court;  William  Mulcahey, 
Sanitary  Company;  and  Henry  McArdle,  Twenty-seventh  pre- 
cinct; doorman,  Solomon  F.  Brundage,  Thirty-first  precin«t;  and 
Sergeant  Horace  M.  Wells,  Third  precinct. 

"  To  the  above  it  should  be  added  '  have  served  over  20  years, 
and  are  liable  to  retirement' 

"  Very  respectfully, 

I  "WM.  H.  KIPP, 

"  Chief  Clerk." 

Mr.  Moss. —  So  the  committee  conceived,  that  if  all  the  officers 
that  are  entitled  to  retirement  should  take  advantage  of  the  law 
we  should  miss  28  captains.  S 

Senator  O'Connor. —  If  that  is  their  right  now,  can  it  be 
taken  away  from  them  unless  they  are  dismissed  for  cause? 

Mr,  Moss. —  I  think  the  right  is  not  vested  until  they  actually 
get  the  pension.  i 

Chairman  Lexow. —  As  I  understand  it  is  discretionary  with 
the  commissioners  to  retire  them.  Has  not  the  General  Term 
of  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  recently? 

Mr.  Qoflf. —  It  has  been  so  held.  I  might  say  that  I  read  in 
the  morning's  papers  that  of  the  men  examined  yesterday  at 
police  headquarters,  the  names  of  which  I  have  given  here  in 
this  communication,  that  the  board  of  surgeons  declare  that 
there  was  not  one  of  them  physically  incapacitated. 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  think  the  decision  you  refer  to  is  only  a  Special 
Term  decision. 

Chairman  Lexow.—  The  fact  is  that  this  police  pension  fund 
Is  made  up  largely  of  fines  and  other  things,  excise  money,  that 
if  not  diverted  into  that  fund  could  be  applicable  to  the  general 
expenses  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Qoflf. —  Contributions  fromi  policy-men  and  others  not 
counted. 

Senator  O'Connor.—  If  it  did  not  go  into  this  fund  it  would 
go  Into  the  revenues  of  the  city. 

Mr.  GoflP. —  It  could  be  turned  into  the  public  treasury. 


Senator  O'Connor. —  And  to  that  extent  diminish  the  publio 
bar  den. 
Mp.  Qoff.— Decidedly. 

Hannah  Rosenthal,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

£axniination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  have  just  been  brought  down  to  court  by  one  of  our 
subpoena  servers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  the  subject  of  some  unpleasant  notoriety 
in  the  newspapers  recently,  have  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Owing  to  an  unfortunate  arrest  made  on  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  old  are  you?    A.  I  am  19  years  old. 

Q.  And  you  reside  with  your  father?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  mother?    A.  I  have  not  any. 

Q.  Your  mother  is  dead?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  a  stepmother. 

Q.  Are  there  other  children  in  the  family  besides  yourself? 
'A.  I  have  one  right  sister  and  two  step. 

Q.  Any  brothers?    A.  One  stepbrother.  ^ 

Q.  And  the  family  all  live  together?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  with  your  family?  A.  Three  hun- 
dred and  ten  East  Eightieth  street 

Q.  Your  father  is  in  business,  is  he?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  business  is  he  in?    A.  In  the  jewelry  business. 

Q.  Where  is  his  business  located?  A.  On  the  corner  of  New 
Chambers  and  New  Bowery. 

Q.  Is  your  father  the  support  of  the  family?    A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is. 

Q.  Yon  are  the  eldest,  I  presume?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  the  children,  both  right  and  stepbrothers  and  sisters,  are 
all  younp:er  than  yon  are?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  father  supports  the  whole  family?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  lived  with  your  family  all  your  lifetime?  A.  All 
the  time;  I  have  never  been  away. 

Q-  You  have  been  to  school  in  this  city?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  used 
to  go  to  the  Twelfth  street  school. 

Q.  Twelfth  street  school,  near  Sixth  avenue?  A.  University 
place. 

Q.  You  went  there  until  you  were  how  old?  A.  I  was 
nearlv  16. 

Q.  Nearly  16  when  you  left  Twelfth  street  school  —  did  you 
irraduate?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Since  you  left  school  you  have  remained  at  home?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  , 

Q.  Do  housework  for  your  family?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Help  in  home  matters?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Never  had  any  trouble  with  your  family,  have  you?  A. 
No,  sir;  never  had  any  trouble  with  them. 

Q.  Nor  have  you,  up  to  this  unfortunate  occurrence  the  other 
night,  had  any  trouble  with  any  person?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  just  tell  me  about  the  other  night,  where  you  were, 
just  commence  at  the  beginning  —  what  time  did  you  leave 
your  house?    A.  I  left  my' house  about  half-past  5. 

Q.  In  the  evening?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  who  was  with  you?    A.  There  was  nobody  with  me. 

Q.  Where  did  you  intend  to  go?    A.  Down  to  my  aunt's  house. 

Q.  And  where  was  that?    A.  In  Houston  street. 

Q.'You  have  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  your  aunt?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Ci,  Y'ou  went  down  to  your  aunt's  house,  did  you?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  did. 

Q.  And  you  saw  your  aunt?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  her  name?    A.  Her  name  is  Mrs.  Caroline  Waters. 

Q.  About  how  long  did  you  remain  in  your  aunt's  house?  A 
Well,  we  had  supper  there,  and  after  supper  I  said  to  her, 
"  Would  you  mind  going  up  to  see  Macy's,  to  see  the  panorama?  *^ 

Q.  That  is  the  Christmas  panorama?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  they  have  arranged  for  Christmas;  that  is  what  yon 
mean,  is  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  your  aunt  say?  A.  She  said,  "Yes;  she  would 
go  with  me."  | 

Q.  Your  aunt  is  a  married  woman?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  lives  with  her  husband?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  She  is  a  thoroughly  respectable  and  reputable  woman? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  she  an  aunt  of  yours  on  your  mother  or  father's  side? 
Ml.  On  my  father's  side. 

Q.  Your  father's  sister?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  your  aunt  go  with  you  up  to  Macy's?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
she  did. 

Q.  Now,  tell  me  how  you  left  the  house,  what  street  yon 
walked  upon  and  what  course  you  took?  A.  Well,  we  left  the 
house  about  quarter  to  8;  we  walked  all  the  way  throng 
Second  avenue  as  far  as  Fourteenth  street;  we  went  all  tlie 
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way  tkroQgh  Fourteenth  street  to  Macj's,  and,  of  course,  we 
stopped  there  about  half  an  hour  watching  the  window  and 
then  slowly  walked  toward  home. 

Q.  You  walked  along  Fourteenth  street  until  jou  reached 
Second  avenue?    A.  Third  avenue. 

Q.  You  walked  down  Third  avenue?  A.  Until  I  got  to 
Eighth  street 

Q.  KoWy  what  oecurred  there?  A.  My  aunt  was  complaining 
of  her  feet,  saying  she  was  kind  of  weak  all  the  evening,  as 
she  is;  she  is  not  very  strong,  and,  of  course,  she  said  she 
would  go  down  with  the  cable  car;  she  said,  ''  Now,  good  night, 
Hannah;  you  go  along  home;"  and  I  said,  ''All  right;  I  will 
be  home  by  10  o'clock; "  it  was  then  25  minutes  to  10. 

Q.  This  was  on  the  comer  of  Eighth  street  and  Third  avenue? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  so,  of  course,  I  went  along  down;  she  was  watching 
me;  as  I  got  near  to  Second  avenue,  I  turned  around  and  seen 
my  aont  coming  slowly  down  again. 

Q.  You  did  not  wait  to  see  her  get  on  the  cable  car?  A. 
Ko,  sir.  ' 

Q.  Yon  started  down  to  Second  avenue  to  get  the  car  on 

SeooBd  avenue?    A«  To  get  the  elevated  road  at  Eighth  street 

Q.  That  goes  near  your  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  walking  down  Eighth  street,  you  say  you  looked  back 

and  saw  your  aunt  standing  on  the  corner  and  watching  you? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  slowly  walking  toward  you?  A.  I  have  the  hal»it  of 
waving  my  hand  to  her  generally,  as  I  always  do;  sIk*  was 
on  the  comer  and  I  turned  around  and  I  waved  mv  hand,  and 
then,  of  course,  I  see  her  and  happened  to  lean  against  the 
railing,  and  with  that  a  gentleman  passed  me  and  con^:r  up 
and  ^>oke  to  me. 

Q.  Whfle  you  were  leaning  against  the  railing  and  waviug 
your  hand  to  your  aunt  on  the  comer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  were  you  from  your  aunt  at  the  timff?  A.  I 
was  about  half  a  block. 

Q.  This  gentleman  that  spoke  to  you.  did  you  know  him, 
or  did  you  ever  see  him  before?  A.  No,  sir;  I  never  se^n  him 
before. 

Q.  Was  this  the  policeman?  A.  I  don't  know:  be  was  in 
dtizen's  clothes. 

Q.  What  did  this  person  say  to  you  who  approacb^-<l  you? 
A-  Wrfl,  he  came  up  to  me  and  told   me   something  about 
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coming  out  of  some  place  up  there;  I  didn't  take  no  notice 
of  what  he  said. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  his  words  as  nearly  as  you  can  recoUect 
them;  this  is  an  opportunity  for  you  to  present  this  very  pain- 
ful matter  in  its  true  aspect,  and  I  want  to  get  his  words  from 
you  as  nearly  as  you  could  recollect  them;  just  give  us  bis 
words;  don't  be  backward;  we  all  understand  your  position? 
lA..  Well,  he  came  up  to  me;  he  commenced  talking  to  me  about 
a  lot  of  nonsense;  I  seemed  to  get  amused  at  him;  he  kept  on 
talking  to  me  about  going  to  the  places  that  was  not  proper. 

Q.  You  see  you  are  giving  us  your  description  of  what  he 
said;  we  would  like  to  have  his  words  as  nearly  as  you  can 
recollect  them;  give  us  his  language;  just  what  he  said  to 
you  and  just  what  you  said  to  him;  give  us  the  conversation 
as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect  it?  A.  He  came  up  to  me; 
he  asked  me  if  I  was  lonely  standing;  I  said,  "No,  sir;  I  am 
not  lonely ;"  I  said,  "  The  city  of  New  York  is  a  great  city 
to  be  in  and  not  be  lonely;  he  commenced  to  get  in 
conversation  with  me;  he  asked  me  if  I  would  go  with  him 
anywhere  to  a  place;  I  said,  "I  don't  know  what  you  mean;" 
he  said,  "  Won't  you  go  to  a  hotel  with  me; "  and  he  said,  "  I  will 
see  it  will  be  all  right  with  you,  if  you  go  with  me; "  so  I  said, 
"No,  sir;  I  will  not  go  with  you;"  and  he  turned  around  and 
he  said,  "  Now,  I  have  got  you  under  arrest; "  I  said,  "  What  for 
have  you  got  me  under  arrest; "  he  said,  "  Never  mind,  now,  yon 
come  along  with  me;"  1  turned  around  and  I  said,  "There  Is 
a  lady  coming  there,  my  aunt,  and  I  am  not  going  to  go,  I  am 
going  to  call  her; "  he  said,  "  Never  mind,  don't  call  her,  come 
along  with  me  and  don't  make  any  noise;"  I  said,  "I  will 
not  go  with  you  until  my  aunt  comes  up  with  me;"  T  stood 
against  that  railing  until  she  got  to  me;  when  she  got  to  me  she 
was  thunderstruck,  she  couldn't  imagine  what  had  happened; 
she  asked  me,  and  she  said  to  the  man,  "You  have  made  a 
great  mistake  here,  please  let  the  girl  be; "he  said,  "No,  I  can 
not,  she  is  in  my  charge  and  I  am  going  to  keep  her; "  we  went 
along  Second  avenue,  my  aunt  was  telling  him  he  had  made  a 
mistake,  and  he  said,  "  You  go  about  your  business  op  else  I 
will  have  to  take  you  in  too;"  my  aunt  said,  "You  have  no 
charge  against  me;  yon  can  not  take  me; "  all  the  time  he  was 
telling  my  aunt  to  go  about  her  business  and  insulting  her  until 
we  got  to  Fifth  street,  and  there  he  wouldn't  notice  her  at  all; 
but  went  up  to  the  sergeant  at  the  desk. 
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Q.  What  was  the  charge?  A.  For  soliciting,  for  improper 
condoct. 

Q.  He  charged  yoo  with  soliciting  him?  A.  No,  he  didn't 
exactly  charge  me  with  soliciting  him,  but  he  meant  soliciting 
anjbodj. 

Q.  Oenerallj  soliciting?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Soliciting  on  the  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  at  the  time  before  the  sergeant?  A. 
To  tell  the  truth  I  was  kind  of  nervous  and  excited  and  I  don't 
know  what  I  said.;  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  time  you  were  ever  inside  a  station- 
lunuie?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  YoQ  did  not  know  until  this  man  said  he  had  you  under 
arrest  that  he  was  a  policeman,  did  you?  A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't 
know  until  he  said  he  had  me  under  arrest. 

Q.  Did  he  say  he  was  a  policeman?  .A«  He  said  he  was  a 
IKdiceman,  but  he  did  not  show  his  badge. 

Q.  He  merely  said  he  was  a  policeman?    A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  A  sergeant  took  down  that  charge?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Soliciting?    A.  And  disorderly  conduct 

Q.  What  was  done  with  you?  A.  Well.  I  was  taken  from 
Fifth  street  down  to  Union  market  * 

Q.  By  the  same  policeman?  A.  No,  sir;  by  a  policeman  that 
was  OB  the  beat  down  in  Fifth  street 

Q.  A  x>oliceman  in  uniform?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  the  sergeant  that  directed  that  policeman  to  take 
yoo  to  Union  market?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  your  aunt  accompany  you?  A.  She  accompanied  me 
half  a  block;  she  asked  me  what  she  could  do;  she  was  eon- 
fosed;  and  I  told  her  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  send  for  my 
father;  she  left  me  and  ran  home,  and  she  couldn^t  hardly 
talk  to  my  uncle  when  she  got  there;  my  uncle  couldn't  imagine 
what  happened;  my  uncle  was  asleep  when  she  got  home,  but 
she  got  him  up  and  when  he  got  up  there  at  my  fatlu»r'a  he 
didnt  believe  it;  my  father  didn't  know  what  to  do;  he  c:ot 
his  hat  and  coat  on  and  got  down  to  Union  market  a  little 
before  12  o'clock  at  night' 

Q.  ^ere  you  put  in  charge  of  the  matron  at  Union  market? 
A«  Yes,  sir.  i 

Q.  In  a  room?    A.  No,  sir:  I  was  put  in  a  cell. 
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By  Chairman  Lexo w : 
Q,  Alone?    A.  Yes,  sir.  Kj 

By  Mr.  Qoff: 

Q.  Just  tell  us  about  that  cell;  describe  it  to  us;  was  there §4 
a  bench  to  it?    A.  Well,  there  was  a  board;  there  is  suppoied 
to  be  a  bonch. 

Q.  A  plank?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Small  place?    A.  Yes,  sir;  small  place. 

Q.  You  were  locked  in  the  cell?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  your  father  got  down  to  the  police-station  what  took 
place  then?  A.  He  offered  the  sergeant  at  the  desk  fSOO  in 
cash  money  if  he  would  release  me  until  the  morning. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  As  bail?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Go£f: 

Q.  And  were  you  released?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  kept  there  all  night?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  sergeant  refused  to  let  you  go?    A.  On  cash  monejiS 
he  wanted  bonds. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Is  there  anything  in  that  point?  ^ 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  do  not  think  the  police  sergeants  are  permitted  J 
by  law  to  accept  money  deposits  in  lieu  of  bonds;  they  must  : 
accept  bonds;  but  it  is  apparent  that  a  man  having  possession  of  J| 
money  iu  that  sum  could  get  bail  for  a  mere  misdemeanor,  tht^j 
highest  fine  for  which  could  possibly  only  be  f  10.  He  evident^ 
was  not  a  professional  bondsman.  According  to  the  law  ft^:^ 
police  sergeant  in  a  certain  class  of  misdemeanors  Is  only  enflrj 
tied  to  exact  a  bond  in  double  the  amount,  which  would  hare 
been  ?20. 

Q.  Well,  you  were  kept  there  all  night?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  next  morning  you  were  taken  to  court?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  took  you  to  court?    A.  The  policeman  that 
me. 

Q.  Was  he  in  uniform  then?    A.  No,  sir;  he  was  In  citixfe' 
clothes. 

Q.  What  is  his  name?    A.  His  name  is  Thomas  GilL 

Q.  You  were  brought  to  Essex  Market  court,  were  jot 
A!.  Yes,  sir. 
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<^  How  were  yoa  disposed  of  wlien  you  got  to  Essex  Market? 
As  Wdly  now  on  the  way  he  told  me  what  to  say  to  the  judge. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  yoa?    A.  The  first  thing  he  asked  me 
if  I  woald  have  coffee  with  lum. 

Q.  I>id  he  take  yon  ont  of  the  cell  in  the  station-house?    A« 
Yei^  air;  an  officer  took  me  ouL 

d^  A  man  in  oniform?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yon  were  brought  up  before  the  sergeant  at  the  desk, 
were  yon?    A-  Yes,  air. 

Q.  And  thai  this  Gill  took  charge  of  yoo?    A.  Yes,  Ar. 

Q.  On  the  way  oat,  walking  along  the  street,  yoo  say  he  con- 
vened with  yoo?    A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  Wluit  was  tlie  first  thing  he  said?  A.  He  asked  me  if 
tkegr  gare  me  any  coffee  there;  I  said  to  him,  ^Xo,  tArf 
he  said,  "  Why,  don't  yon  want  any^  I  Mid,  **  Xo,  uir;^  he 
ssid,  ''Don't  yon  want  nothing  at  all;^  I  said,  "^So,  isir;  I 
don^  wish  anytliing;*^  and  he  l^ept  on  talldng  to  me  ibont 
fiffcrent  things;  -*Xaw.''  be  said,  ^yoa  jost  tell  the  jodge 
j«m  kaTe  made  a  great  mistake  and  too  won't  do  it  any  more;^ 
sad  with  tliat  I  didn't  answer  liim;  he  said,  ^A  good-looking 
gill  Mke  yon  —  why  don't  yoa  get  married  and  settle  4fjwnf* 
sad  ht  asked  me  if  I  was  goin^  aroond  the  stro^:^:  if  ft//me 
fellow  got  me  araciid  tbe  str**rt  to  xz^ake  a  IiTijtjr  Ujt  hizu, 

Q.  Wtat  did  Toa  mt  to  all  tid*?  A-  I  didi't  like  v>  anirar^r 
kim.  liccanse  I  f€^  kfitd  of  do^vr.  oc  L!jzt :  I  dSdr't  v^tLt  v^  taik 
ID  him  an  tLe  way.  b^t  be  ke^c  ^/l  t^Tc-Lj  ^o  ite, 

Q.  He  toW  jv^  zo  etj  to  tie  ^vijc^  ri-it  jos  were  t^iirTj  kzA 
diat  jo«  »-oaidii"T  do  iz  a;»fi?  A-  To  mit  iliT  i  2Ljau«4e  ;ak 
Mistake  aad  I  ir'.-iidi"t  do  n  ara^i . 

Q.  W3b*!m  j<Pi  '■^*-r%  i4rvT:zit  to  '.ivcrv  ^'i^fr*:  wer<:  t<,'-  ;^»U:*>ec? 
A  I  was  lakcS:  dywxf=a±r§  -»!»*-?*:  •Ji**-:e  -n*^*:  4:  >>r  of  v^tL^^t- 
■ad  \tt  j^B^f^d  2Wr  rirxt  zLto  'Ji**-  r-xm   vrrie  r^-ijaJj, 

Q.  Tie  >£oy^d-T?    A.  T^  s^fir^j^iLk^  zi^z  vx'ic  iL»e  tJJ  tiie 


Q.  GC?    A-  Y^ 

Q.  He  yamtf^  jvt  zx?  A-  Yes-  «Lr:  a»rj*-i  T*irj  r^^vtXl}  tii«- 
pat  me  ^  a  n»niL  •«»»**  titer*  vi:f  i  jic  ',«f  triJi;**. 

Q.  lEa>  ir  f-Eami*-  trEnc**    A^  F*aLt>L^ 

Q.  SorcaL-Ji^ciitr  iFnm»a?    -*«  T*-t   el* 

Q.  IflC  ym  Tfasr  '^ii^'K:  irimt^  -alic  -pxI**:  71a  '•^-r*  Mj*-?*? 
A  S«L  mr:  ok?'  nBBme-4  n  1^  T:*rT  trcutr, 
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Q.  How  many  women  were  there?    A.  There  wai  aroand 
about  a  dozen. 
Q.  About  a  dozen  women?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Was  their  appearance    in    their  clothing  and  bo  forth 
disarranged?    A.  I  might  as  well  say  tramps;  these  women 
they  pick  off  the  streets. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there?  A.  I  didn't  remain 
longer  than  about  10  minutes,  as  my  aunt  was  watching  for 
me  from  7  in  the  morning,  and  she  went  to  the  sergeant  and 
asked  him  if  she  could  see  me. 

Q.  To  the  sergeant  of  the  police  court?    A.  Yes,  sir;  and  he 
sent  right  down  word  that  I  should  be  taken  out  and  be    : 
seated  outside  with  my  aunt 

Q.  Let  us  have  that  sergeant's  name?  A.  I  couldnt  tell  jon 
the  name  of  the  sergeant;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  We  want  to  have  the  name  of  the  good  as  well  as  xhe  bad; 
however,  it  was  the  sergeant  in  charge  of  the  court?  A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  then  taken  out  of  the  prisoners'  pen  and  seated 
alongside  of  your  aunt?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  next  thing  that  occurred  was  that  jou  were  | 
arraigned  before  the  judge?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  did  the  oflScer  say  —  did  you  see  that  the  offlcer 
took  an  oath?    A.  Yes,  sir;  he  took  an  oath. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?    A.  He  told  the  judge  that  he  wai 
four  years  on  the  force,  and  he  is  only  two  and  a  half  yean  '" 
on  the  force. 

Q.  How  did  you  find  that  out?    A.  We  were  told;  they  hare  : 
his  record,  and  I  was  over  at  headquarters  this  morning.        p 
Q.  And  you  were  informed  there  that  he  was  only  two  and  1 
a  half  years  on  the  force?    A.  Two  and  a  half  years  on  the  .■ 
force. 

Q.  He  said  he  was  four  years  on  the  force?    A.  Yes,  sir.     i 
Q.  What  else  did  he  say?    A.  He  said  that  I  came  np  and  ; 
gpoke  to  him,  and  that  I  made  a  proposition  to  ^Im  to  ^  to  ^. 
a  place  with  me;  that  I  named  a  price  to  go  with  Kim.  ] 

Q.  What  did  he  say;  did  he  name  the  price  himself  i'.i  dollam;  ^ 
did  he  say  |3  or  f2?  A.  No;  he  said  to  go  to  a  place  would  .. 
be  f  1,  and  he  named  a  price  to  go  would  be  f  1.50,  he  told  the  :, 
judge,  and  he  said  to  the  judge  that  I  made  a  proposition  to  j; 
him;  that  I  wanted  to  go  with  him,  and  he  said  to  the  jiV 
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that  I  said   if  it  was  not  so  early  in  the  evening  I  would  have 
taken  Min  np  to  my  house. 
Q.  Did  he  say  you  told  him  where  you  lived?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  But  that  if  it  was  not  so  early  in  the  evening  he  said  you 
would  have  taken  him  home  to  your  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Anything  else  that  he  said?    A.  .Well,  to  tell  the  truth 
I  was  BO  excited. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  lawyer?    A.  No,  sir.  I 

Q.  Were  you  called  upon  to  say  anything?  A.  I  was  called 
upon  to  Bay  something,  but  I  don't  know  what  I  did  say. 

Q.  Yon  were  pretty  well  worked  up  with  excitement,  were 
you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir.  i 

Q.  And  with  fear?  A.  I  was  crying  all  night,  and  they  had 
to  make  me  keep  quiet  about  a  dozen  times. 

Q.  Who  had  to  keep  you  quiet?    A.  The  matron. 

Q.  She  heard  you  crying?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  crying  all  night. 

Q.  She  told  you  to  keep  quiet?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  She  treated  you  kindly,  I  suppose?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  judge  gave  you  a  lecture,  did  he  not?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  told  you  not  to  do  it  again?  A.  He  told  me  not  to 
smile  on  strangers.  i 

Q,  He  did  discharge  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  after  he  heard  my 
aant*a  story  he  discharged  me. 

Q.  It  was  your  aunt  that  spoke?    A.  My  aunt  spoke  after  me. 

Q.  That  ended  the  matter?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  World  reporter 
spoke  up  to  the  judge. 

Q.  Did  he  know  something?  A.  He  saidfo  the  judge  that  he 
would  like  to  see  this  case  sifted  right  through  to  the  end;  he 
wanted  to  see  full  particulars  of  the  whole  case. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  never  been  in  any  kind  of  trouble  with 
anyone,  you  say?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  here  that  everything  that  the  policeman  said 
with  regard  to  you  soliciting  him  was  absolutely  false?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  { 

Q.  Absolutely?    A,  Yes,  sir.  I 

Q.  Have  you  ever  gone  out  at  night  with  male  acquaintances 
outside  of  your  family?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  swear  here  that  you  are  a  thoroughly  proper  and 
yirtnous  girl?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  defy  anyone  to  say  to  the  contrary?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  while  the  policemaa  wai 
cond\ictinf(  you  from  the  station-house  to  the  court  he  taked 
you  to  have  coffee?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  refused?  A.  I  refused;  he  persuaded  me  and 
even  asked  me  if  I  wouldn't  like  to  have  anything  at  all;  and 
I  said,  "  No,  sir." 

Q.  lie  was  very  accommodating?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was;  and 
tried  to  crack  jokes,  and  tried  to  make  me  smile,  and  I  told 
him  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  laugh. 

fc>enator  O'Connor. —  What  was  done  with  Gill,  the  officer, 

anything?  , 

Mr.  Goff. —  Not  that  we  know  of;  the  latest  I  have  heard  of 

him  is  that  he  has  been  sued  for  breach  of  promise  by  a  woman 

he  seduced. 

Senator  Bradley. —  Then  he  is  on  the  road  to  promotion. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  wish  to  say  here  that  we  have  information,  that 

we  are  endeavoring  to  have  it  verified  by  testimony,  it  may  be 

a  difficult  matter  for  us  to  get  the  principal  witness  in  the 

I  case,  of  a  girl  similarly  situated  to  this  girl,  that  was  sent  up 

for  two  months  on  the  island;  she  was  not  fortunate  enough  tc 
have  a  father  or  an  aunt;  but  she  was  a  resi)ectable,  virtuom 
I  girl,  and  sent  for  two  months  up  to  the  island.   Now,  I  have  men 

I  tion(?d  this  before,  and  I  don't  wish  to  refer  to  it  except  to  sho? 

*  how  the  common  sense  and  feeling  of  humanity  in  all  cities  of  tin 

!  world  can  revolt  and  has  revolted  at  such  transactions  as  these 

About  four  years  ago,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  a  membe; 

of  the  metropolitan  police  force  of  the  city  of  London  accosted 

a  seamstress  while  she  was  crossing  Trafalgar  square,  and  h 

threatened  to  arrest  her  —  she  had  been  working  late  at  he 

trade  in  a  respectable  family  as  a  seamstress;  she  was  hurryini 

home;  while  crossing  the  square  a  policeman  accosted  her  an 

threatened  to  arrest  her  for  soliciting  if  she  did  not  give  hir 

a  shilling.    The  girl  became  frightened  and  appealed  to  som 

passersby,  and  they  remonstrated  with  the  policeman  so  forcibl 

}  that  the  girl  was  let  go.    The  matter  did  not  end  there,  it  b< 

i  came  a  question  of  national  importance,  so  that  the  miaiste 

I  was  questioned  about  it  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  th 

ministry  had  to  promise,  and  they  did  institute  a  thoroug 
investigation  touching  the  incident;  and  the  result  of  the  ii 
vestlgation  was  that  the  head  of  the  police  department  resignec 
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and  a  mass-meeting  was  held  about  it  in  the  city  of  London  to 
denounce  the  outrage. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  consider  that  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  present  situation? 

Mr.  Goflf. —  It  struck  me  as  so  remarkable  that  I  thought  we 
would  inform  the  Senate  and  have  it  on  record;  this  matter  is 
only  about  48  hours  old,  or  a  little  more. 

Q.  What  night  was  it?    A.  Last  Friday  night 

Mr.  Goff. —  And  we  thought  we  would  present  this  striking 
illustration  to  the  committee  red  hot;  red-handed  as  it  were. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Why  don't  you  call  Gill  here  and  see 
whether  he  wants  to  vindiciute  himself? 

Mr.  Goff. —  May  I  issue  a  general  and  special  invitation  to 
him  to  do  so? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Yes. 

Senator' O'Connor. —  Special  and  particular  one. 

Chairman  Lexow. — ^All  witnesses  subpoenaed  for  this  morning 
will  attend  here  again  at  quarter  of  3;  the  committee  will  stand 
adjouiaed  until  that  time. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

,  New  York,  December  11,  1894. 

Present —  Senators  Edmund  O'Connor,  Daniel  Bradley,  Cuth- 
bert  W.  Pound  and  George  W.  Robertson;  counsel  as  before. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Mr.  Horner  is  here  under  subpoena,  but  we  wish 
now  to  release  him  from  his  attendance  as  a  witness  in  this 
court  I  believe  the  officers  of  the  law  are  arranging  for  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Horner,  and  I  think  we  had  better  release 
him  as  a  witness. 

Senator  Pound. —  Mr.  Horner  is  released  from  further  attend- 
ance on  this  committee. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  last  session  we  had  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Costello  in  reference  to  misconduct  by  Captain 
McLaughlin,  inspector  now,  and  Inspector  Williams;  and  from 
the  publio  prints  we  see  that  both  of  these  officers  are  following 
the  customary  course  of  officers  of  that  department  by  throwing 
out  insinuations  and  making  threats  against  Mr.  Costello;  we 
deem  it  important  for  Mr.  Costello's  sake,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  investigation  and  for  the  record's  sake  to  produce  the  cor- 


robopative  evidence  tliat  is  in  our  posseesioD  so  that  thing  may 
be  established  ae  it  is;  and  if  these  gentlemen  want  to  investi- 
gate it  in  their  own  way  they  aie  at  liberty  to  do  so.  I  will  flret 
call  Mr.  Hummel. 


Abraham  B.  Uumwel,  a  witueea  called  on  behalf  of  the  Btate, 
being  duly  sworn,  testihed  as  follows: 


Examined  by  Mr,  Moss: 


Q.  Yon  B 
Q.  And  i 


i-e  a  lawyer?    A.  I  am,  sir. 
member  of  the  firm  of  Howe  &  Hummel?     A.  Yee, 


Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Costello,  bore  present?  A.  Very  well, 
sir. 

Q-  Do  you  remember  an  occasion,  in  NoTember,  18:^8,  when 
you  defended  Mr,  Costello  in  a  police  coart?    A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  how  Mr.  CoetelTo  appeared  when  yon  Bftw 
him?  A.  Mr,  Costello,  on  the  occasion  to  which  you  refer,  was 
In  a  Tery  badly  bruised  condition,  so  far  as  his  face  was  con- 
oerned;  he  seemed  almost  unrecogni'-able  to  me  when  heintro- 
drced  himself  as  the  Mr.  Augustine  E.  Costello  whom  I  had 
known  for  sometime  prior  to  that. 

Q.  Bow  was  his  clothing?  A,  His  clothing  looked  a  little 
worse  for  wear;  immediate  wear;  it  seemed  to  be  soiled  and 
crumpled. 

Q.  Where  was  it  that  you  saw  him?  A.  I  saw  hhn  la  the 
Tombs  police  court,  where  he  was  arraigned  as  defendant. 

Q.  And  yon  appeared  for  him  in  that  proceeding?  A.  I  was 
retained  at  the  personal  instance  of  Mr.  Costello.  whom  I  had 
known  as  a  friend  for  a  number  of  years  prior,  and  at  the 
special,  urgent  solicitation  of  a  gentlemnn  by  the  name  of  Doffy; 
A  member  of  the  bar  of  the  Long  Island  districf;  f  believe  the 
second  department;  Mr.  Duffy  called  on  me  incidentally  first 
nnJ  represented  to  me  that  Mr.  Costel'o  desired  my  j-ernonal 
attendance  fn  a  matter  at  the  Tombs  police  court;  I  siicgested 
that  Vr.  !):ifly  might  aj.pear  for  him  hiniself  an  1  Iii-  suid  that 
Mr,  Costello  preferred  that  he  shoold  have  my  personal 
services  inasmuch  as  I  knew  him  very  Intimftteiy,  and  no  would 
feel,  all  things  considered,  safer  in  our  united  hands;  Mr.  Daffy 
being,  as  I  have  heretofore  stated,  a  mem?>er  of  the  bar  of  the 
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second  jndicial  department,  and  not  being  known  in  the  courts 
of  this  department 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  some  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Costello; 
was  it  sufficient  for  you  to  state  the  general  character  of  the 
manT  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  known  Mr.  Costello  for  five  or  six  or 
seven  years  prior  to  this  incident,  as  being  the  representative 
of  the  New  York  Herald,  in  the  capacity  of  what  is  known  as 
police  headquarters  reporter;  he  had  been  assigned  to  police 
headquarters  work  to  my  personal  knowledge  for  quite  a  number 
of  years;  doing  that  special  work  exclusively;  I  had  known  him 
also  in  connection  with  the  work  which  he  had  written  in  refer- 
ence  to  the  members  of  the  police  department,  and  in  the  course 
of  my  practice  I  must  have,  on  an  average,  met  Mr.  Ck>stello 
Tery,  Tery  frequently,  indeed. 

Q.  What  will  you  say  of  his  character?    A.  80  far  as  I  knew 
Mr.  CkMStello's  character  was  irreproachable  in  the  extreme;  he 
was  a  member  of  the  press;  he  was  a  rej^orter  whose  word  I 
would  take  as  quickly  as  I  would  the  word  of  a  President  of  ' 
the  United  States  —  unquestioned. 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  Was  that  his  reputation  among  the  people  where  he  was 
known?  A.  His  reputation  among  the  people  where  he  was 
known  was  that  of  a  first-class,  honorable  newspaper  man;  and 
a  high^  compliment  I  can  not  pay  hiuL 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  charge  against  him  on  the 
morning  that  you  speak  of?  A.  It  was  an  involver  regarding 
his  book;  the  exact  details  I  don't  know;  because,  if  you  are 
aware,  I  have  on  an  average  two  or  three  new  cases  in  my  office 
every  day;  I  knew  that  Mr.  Costello  had  seen  me  prior  to 
that  in  ref»ence  to  the  book;  I  recollect  the  majority 
of  the  facts  set  forth  in  his  book  and  for  what 
purpose  it  was  printed,  and  incidentally  I  recollected  that  he 
had  said  a  kind  word  of  my  senior,  my  partner,  Mr.  Howe; 
I  bdieve  he  furnished  a  photograph  of  Mr.  Howe  with  the 
book,  and  I  was  specially,  personally  interested  to  see  that 
Mr.  OosteDo  was  very  well  taken  care  of,  as  matter  <rf  courtesy 
to  Mr.  Costdla 
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Q.  Then  you  were  pretty  well  acquainted  with  this  book 
enterprise?  A.  As  an  ordinary  man  of  the  world  would  be, 
superficially,  with  any  book  that  comes  his  way;  such  as  his 
book,  Trilby,  or  The  Green  Incarnation;  neither  of  whijoh 
have  I  ever  read  thoroughly  through. 

Q.  From  what  you  knew  of  the  book  and  his  relations  to  the 
,book  enterprise,  that  didn't  lower  his  standard  in  your  esti- 
mation?   A.  It  elevated  it,  if  possible. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  proceeding  in  the  police 
court?  A.  The  proceeding  terminated,  as  I  predicted  it  would, 
in  a  dismissal  of  the  proceeding  and  an  honorable  acquittal 
of  the  charges  preferred  against  Mr.  Costello. 

Q.  There  was  no  basis  for  any  charge?  A.  There  should  not 
have  been  an  arrest  of  Mr.  Costello. 

Q.  You  had  some  conversation  with  Mr.  Costello  concerning 
the  happenings  which  brought  about  these  results,  didn't  you, 
at  the  time?  A,  I  must  have  informed  myself  of  the  fact,  as 
I  recollect  it  now. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  he  said  to  you  about  the  cause 
of  his  injuries?  A.  He  stated  at  that  time,  generally,  that  he 
had  received  his  mishandlement,  if  you  will  permit  the  coinage 
of  the  word,  at  the  police  station,  and  my  remark  to  him 
then  was  that  any  person  who  was  connected  with  such  an 
outrageous  assault  should  have  been,  in  the  vulgar  parlance  of 
police  literature,  broken  or  "  broke." 

Q.  You  understood  him  to  say  that  the  persons  in  charge 
of  the  station-house  were  responsible?  A.  Who  the  persons 
were   I  could  not  recollect  to-day. 

Q.  But  he  laid  it  to  the  persons  who  were  in  charge  of  the 
station-house  that  night?    A.  Those  that  were  there. 

Q.  To  the  men,  whoever  were  there  at  that  time?  A.  Mr. 
Oostello  knows  that. 

Q.  Mr,  Costello  has  stated  that  Captain  McLaughlin  was  in 
charge;  you  don't  know  anything  to  negative  that,  do  you? 
A.  I  — 

Q.  Or  anything  which  Mr.  Costello  stated,  contrary  to 
that?  A.  I  couldn't  testify  and  would  not  and  do  not  mean  to 
testify  that  Mr.  Costello  stated  anything  contrary  to  that 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Who  appeared  as  the  complainants  on  that  occasion?  A. 
There  was  a  complainanti  pi  '         "    'nvariably  the  custom,  a 
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poUae  offieer  who  has  —  as  is  inyariablj  the  custom,  he  ap- 
peared to  be  complainant,  prosecuting  officer  and  general  statee 
of  any  facts  that  occur  in  a  i>olice  court 

Q.  Did  Captain  McLaughlin  put  in  an  appearance?  A.  I 
didn^  see  Captain  McLaughlin;  no,  sir. 

Q.  IMd  Mr.  Costello  inform  you  or  say  to  you  that  he  had 
been  struck  by  brass  knuckles  by  Captain  McLaughlin  on  that 
nccssion?  A.  Mr.  Costello  t<rid  me  something  about  the  time 
that  tills  matter  occurred  in  reference  to  the  assault;  now,  as 
to  who  committed  the  assault  and  as  to  what  weapon  it  was 
eommitted  with,  I  couldn't  honestly,  conscientiously  t3s  ify  to- 
day; tiiat  is  a  matter  ot  lapse  of  recollection;  I  couldn't  tell 
ym  aay  more  than  I  eould  tell  yoo  who  I  saw  here  to-day. 

Q.  Too  don^t  remember  the  words  ^  brass  knuckles  *^  l>eln;^ 
■ted  at  all?  A.  I  rather  imagine  that  some  suf»stancc'  other 
Oaa  the  naked  list  must  hare  been  used  on  Mr.  CoiFtello's 
fsee^  from  his  disfigurement  on  the  occasion,  becauiie  I  was 
hsnified  at  his  appearance. 

Q.  Too  had  an  idea  that  the  natural  hand  couldn't  cause 
wounds?    A.  Certainly  mine  could  not. 


BrMr.  M< 

Q.   How  about  Senator  Bradley's?    A.  I  will  yield  to  the 


Oharies  T.  Duf^.  a  witnem  called  on  l^half  of  the  rotate, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  foUowt: 

Br  Mr.  Moos: 

Q.  Tsa  are  a  lawyer,  are  yoi?    A,  I  ain. 

(^  Fractiang  in  what  dry?    A.  In  Xew  York  dry. 

Q.  You  hare  known  Mr.  Con^llo  Lere  for  tocie  t:i:.e.  Larei^'t 
Toei?    A-  For  15  T^aLTS^ 

<^  What  can  joa  say  of  joz^  2tJtqz^z,'Jiz,':f:  of  Lir:-  ai.d  of  LL» 
cLaracter  as  yoa  kE<jrw  hrr,?  A,  I  can  fay  tt^t  Le  is  a 
thorwo^y  bocorable  inar:  tLir  I  l-rli-^re  tljit  be  i^o-'A  ^eil 
notkiajT  bat  t!»  tmth.  an^  I  kz^ew  Lfzi  i«  i  z.'^'vr^it^.^r  v^^^Zi, 
of  talent  and  abUfty. 

Q,  Are  jom  tbe  Mr.  T>z^  to  -^l^ci  ref^reo?:  -w^a  z:jsi^^,  aj  L!< 
in  3!r«v>eKb!r.  I^^?  A.  I  asi.  sfr:  I  was  aA^higr  as  Vm 
in  ■uttets  ^mvaeipted  witiL  !t5f  \^^kM  at  tfiat  fiaii^ 
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Q.  Then  you  are  quite  familiar  with  the  matters  of  the  books? 
A.  I  am;  yes,  sir.  j 

Q.  Wheu  did  you  first  see  him  after  the  assault  waft  com- 
mitted ou  him;  how  long  after?  A.  Mr.  Stanley,  his  book- 
keeper^  came  to  me  at  my  office  318  Broadway  about  9:30  on  a 
morning  in  November,  1888;  the  precise  date  I  don't  recollect; 
he  asked  me  to  go  around  to  the  Tombs  police  court,  and  told 
me  Mr.  Costello  was  in  trouble;  I  went  with  Mr.  Stanley  and  I 
saw  Mr.  Costello;  he  was  battered  almost  beyond  recognition; 
there  were  cuts  on  his  nose;  there  were  abrasions  on  his  cheeks, 
and  his  clotliing  was  soiled  and  disfigured  as  if  he  was  in  the 
mud;  he  was  so  nervous  and  helpless  —  I  had  known  him  as 
a  self-reliant  man,  a  competent  man;  he  put  his  hand  in  mine 
and  asked  me  to  protect  him;  he  was  totally  unnerved  and 
battered,  as  I  say,  almost  beyond  recognition. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  to  him  about  the  cause  of  his  injui'les?  A.  I 
did,  sir.  /  - 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you?  A.  He  said  that  two  of  his  men 
had  been  arrested  on  some  charge,  the  precise  nature  of  which 
I  don't  recollect;  that  he  had  gone  to  police  headquarters  to 
see  Inspector  Williams  concerning  their  release;  that  while  he 
was  at  police  headquarters  Captain  McLaughlin,  a  deteotive 
Oakes  or  Oates  had  gone  to  headquarters  to  bring  him  flown 
in  the  First  precinct,  Coenties  Slip. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Old  Slip?  A.  Old  Slip;  that  he  reached  there  about  11  at 
night,  as  I  recollect  it,  and  that  when  he  was  in  front  of  the 
station-house  that  Captain  McLaughlin  said,  **Let  go;"  ai.d 
that  he  was  immediately  assaulted  by  two  or  three  men,  and 
that  the  injuries  that  I  saw  that  morning  were  the  result  of 
that  assault. 

Q.  Did  he  spoak  of  Captain  McLaughlin  in  connectiom  with 
the  assault?  A.  He  did,  sir:  he  told  me  that  Captain  McLaugh- 
lin was  one  that  assaulted  him. 

Q.  Did  ho  speak  of  brass  knuckles?  A.  My  recollection  is 
that  he  did;  T  won't  be  positive  about  that;  my  best  recollection 
is  that  he  had. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  could  the  injuries  that  you  Baw  have 
l»eftn  ijiflicted  by  the  naked  fist?  A.  Possibly,  but  profcaUf  not; 
possibly,  but  probably  not 
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Q.  *WuB  the  skin  broken?    A.  It  was. 

Q.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Costello  said  that  Captain 
MoLaughlin  went  to  police  headquarters,  or  was  it  two  de- 
tectives that  went  to  headquarters  and  took  him  down  to  the 
BtatLon-house?  A.  Well,  I  won't  be  certain  as  to  that;  he  was 
taken  down  by  officers  sent  by  Captain  McTiaughlin,  either  by 
Captain  McLaughlin  himself  or  the  officers,  one  of  whom  was 
Detective  Oakes. 

Q.  You  remember  Oakes'  name?     A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q,  And  you  remember  Captain  McLaughiin-s  name  in  con- 
nection with  the  assault  itself?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  were  present  in  the  police  court  at  tlie  hearing,  were 
yon?    A.  I  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  charge?  A.  The  mutilation  of  evi- 
dencQk  as  I  recollect  it 

^  Was  that  charge  sustained  by  testimony?  A.  The  case 
was  adjourned  several  times;  I  advised  with  Mr.  Costello  con^ 
oemlng  the  matter  and  Mr.  Costello  suggested  that  I  see  Mr. 
Hummel,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  any  objection  to  his  seeing 
Inm;  I  said  certainly  not,  and  I  rather  advised  that  he  should 
see  Kp.  Hummel;  together  we  advised  with  Mr.  Costello;  he 
pleaded  not  guilty  that  day,  and  the  case  was  adjourned  several 
times;  what  the  ultimate  disposition  of  it  was  I  couldn't  say. 

Q,  WaB  Captain  McLaughlin  present  in  court?  A.  He  was 
present  in  court;  I  saw  Captain  McLaughlin;  I  charged  Cap- 
tain McLaughlin  with  having  made  the  assault. 

Q.  What  did  Captain  McLaughlin  say?  A.  He  didn't  deny  it, 
but  lie  said  he  and  his  detective  would  swear  they  did  not  do  it. 

Q.  Now,  won't  you  give  us  the  exact  language  that  he  used 
in  fliat  statement?    A.  I  don't  recollect  the  precise  language. 

Q.  Give  it  to  us  as  nearly  as  you  can?  A.  I  know  that  I  was 
sitflng  with  Mr.  Costello  and  Captain  McLaughlin  came  over; 
I  told  him,  "  Captain  McLaughlin,  what  right  had  you,  when  this 
man  was  under  arrest,  to  assault  this  man  in  this  way; "  he  said, 
"That  he  and  his  detective  would  swear  that  Costello  was  never 
assaulted,  that  he  met  with  the  injuries  in  his  cell; "  I  asked  him 
how;  he  didn't  say. 

(^  And  that  is  all  that  he  said  in  extenuation  or  in  excuse 
or  explanation  of  the  charge  that  you  made  to  him  ?  A.  That 
laaa 
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By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  No  charge  made  that  Costello  was  disorderly  op  resisted 
the  officers  or  brought  these  injuries  upon  himself  by  his  own 
conduct?  A.  None  at  all,  except  the  assertion  that  I  say  that 
Ck)stello  met  with  those  injuries  in  his  cell. 

Q.  They  didn't  claim  that  the  injuries  had  been  afflicted 
because  it  was  necessary  to  use  force  to  subdue  himT  A.  They 
did  not,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  he  say  how  such  injuries  could  be  afflicted  in  the  cell; 
did  he  make  any  explanation  of  that?  A.  Not  that  I  recolleot; 
I  won't  swear  that  he  didn't,  but  my  best  recollection  la  that  he 
didn't. 

Q.  The  charge  was  dismissed,  was  it  not?  A.  Subsequently, 
I  believe,  yes;  I  don't  know. 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  Mr.  Costello  never  preferred  any  charge  to  your  knowledge 
against  Captain  McLaughlin  or  any  one  else,  or  brought  any 
action?  A.  We  had  a  consultation  regarding  the  advisability 
of  doing  so;  I  think  Mr.  Hummel  and  myself;  I  won't  swear 
that  Mr.  Hummel  was  there;  myself  and  Mr.  Costella 

Q.  You  advised  him  not  to?  A.  No;  Mr.  Costello  and  I 
agreed  on  this;  there  were  three  people  that  witnessed  the 
assault,  and  probably  what  is  one  of  the  loneliest  parts  of  the 
city  after  nightfall  —  Old  Slip;  we  agreed  that  probably  these 
people  would  swear  that  they  never  committed  the  assault;  the 
police  judge  presiding,  at  that  time,  was  Judge  White,  and  I 
thought,  under  the  circumstances,  that  to  prefer  the  charge 
then  would  be  of  no  utility;  I  didn't  believe  that  the  charge 
would  be  entertained;  I  so  advised  Mr.  Costello;  Mr.  Goetello 
coincided  with  my  advice  regarding  the  matter  and  so  did  Mr. 
Hummel. 

Q.  Did  you  take  into  consideration  the  bringing  of  a  civil 
action  for  damages?  A.  That  we  thought  of;  yes,  sir;  and  for 
the  same  reason  that  these  three  men  —  two  detectives  and  a 
captain  of  police  —  would  probably  swear  to  one  state  of  f&cts, 
and  Mr.  Costello  would  swear  to  the  other;  we  deemed  it  inad- 
visable at  the  time. 

Mr.  Ooff. — Right  upon  that  question.  Senators,  It  to  ?»"'' 
proper  to  state  here  that  owing  to  the  rule  of  law  whltf- 
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the  reeponsibility  in  such  cases  to  the  policeman  himself  and 
not  to  the  city,  a  great  many  innocent  people  who  have  been 
clubbed  in  our  city  have  thought  that  the  city  wa«  responsible 
for  the  actions  of  its  employes;  but  the  courts  have  held  time 
and  time  again,  that  the  city  is  not  responsible,  and  then  from 
the  further  fact  that  nearly  every  policeman  in  the  city  has  his . 
property  in  his  wife's  name,  it  has  become  a  notorious  thing 
that  it  is  useless  to  bring  an  action  for  assault  against  a  police- 
man. 

Senator  Pound. —  Of  course,  it  is  understood  everywhere,  tliat 
it  is  a  difficult  action  to  sustain  against  a  constable. 

Mr.  Goff. —  But  here  even  if  the  verdict  be  obtained,  as  they 
have  been  obtained,  smne  verdicts  in  this  city,  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff,  where  the  plaintiff  has  been  clubbed,  they  have  never 
been  able  to  realize  upon  th^r  verdict  for  the  reasons  that  I 
have  stated;  that  there  is  scarcely  a  man  upon  the  force  of  any 
grade  against  whom  execution  will  run,  and  whose  property 
can  be  levied  upon.  Mr.  Jerome  reminds  me  now  of  the  cele- 
brated case  of  Mr.  Fleming;  I  think  it  was  a  Decoration  "Day 
parade  Captain  Williams  clubbed  him  in  Madison  Hqnare,  and 
he  ^ot  a  judgment  of  f2.500;  but  the  judgment  was  never  col- 
lected. We  have  never  been  able  to  get  it  f/n  the  re^:^>rd  that  a 
judgment  against  a  police  official  has  been  paid. 

^^enator  O'Connor. —  It  is  like  a  judgment  again^it  Mir:awber, 
Mr.  Goff. —  They  are  always  waiting,  .Senator,  for  JK>rnething 
to  mm  up. 

Mr.  Moss. — I  might  cite  the  very  re^irent  c^i»e  of  TTioman  J, 
Stinton  against  Officer  ^hellenVfryer  of  thfr  FA^vf^rh  pre^-irj'^rt; 
OlScer  Sehellenberger  struck  Mr.  y^^aa^on  a  rremeridoTai  blow 
with  his  fi«r.  He  is  an  arhle*e.  and  he  «Tr;a>hM  3fr.  ?^*;i;,*^r.'?i 
no«».  so  rhnr  the  Mood  f-o^r*^  frr^m  hi.^  ejfru  and  his  ^r*  ^nd  he 
had  to  go  to  the  ho*p:*aI  ^nd  t^  «T:h;ec*ed  to  T:z'r.^r^,z*.  '-.r^ra- 
tfoG?  and  is  a  h'adlj  d:*^z^re<i  irjin  ^.r^A^tj,  He  br^^cr!*  a  a 
acnc»n  azainst  Mr.  ?^*he!:-=^.Vr2'er  •o  re^OT^r  'i;>'r.;>r^.  ^r.d  a 
^nTiotjM  sp.e^^c!e  L«  pre^::-^  of  an  a::r»<>r  ^etr.cr  •^rr^  for 
^hellenberiEer  bj  rjirf^  #%r:<-rtirf/>c  co*nii¥r!  for  ^hi^  '^^t,  T  haTe 
±:2r  an-^w^r  hi  tzt  •ar^r.-L  The  •-{•fzer.  :»  '-.*  •o  •--  ^^r-'--*^ 
^  l:nmtf:nrfiiT.  and  *iie  off-^er  i:^  def^..^-*^  hT  •:">=r  ^r^r-^^-it'Vin 
-waseL     T!i«  o«^r  ha.«  he^:i  :r./iv-»ei^  r.j  •Iv?-  r^n^  ;i?7  for 


CrOMttT/T. —  !-«  rr  aa^  par*  o^  th^  4iiff 
to  d»f evil  o4L! 
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Mr.  Goff. —  They  have  been  doing  it  as  a  matter  of  courtesy 
to  sustain  the  dignity  of  the  buttons. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Lawyers  don't  generally  do  that. 

Mr.  Goflf. —  I  know,  but  the  corporation  counsel  is  paid  a  big 
salary  and  he  can  afford  to  do  it 

Mr.  Moss. —  This  Officer  Schellenberger  is  under  indictment 
for  that  same  offense  but  has  never  been  suspended.  He  is 
doing  duty  to-day. 

Michael  Stanley,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Moss:  , 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside?  A.  Forty-eight  Sixth  avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

Q.  You  know  Mr.  Costello  here?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  known  him  for  27  years,  I  believe?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  associated  with  him  in  business?  A.  Yes, 
sip. 

Q;  Were  you  his  bookkeeper?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  all  about  this  police  book?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  do  you  know  of  Mr.  Costello's  character  or  his 
reputation  for  truthfulness^    A.  I  don't  know  anything  better, 
sic 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  good?  A.  Yes,  sir;  everything 
good. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  His  character  is  good  for  truth  and  veracity?  A.  Yes, 
sill  '  " 

Q.  You  would  believe  him  anywheres  under  oath?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  You  would  take  his  word  for  anything?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Mobs: 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  time  of  Mr.  Costello's  beating?  A\ 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  night  when  he  was 
arrested;  tell  us  the  first  time  and  the  circumstances  when 
you  met  Mr.  Costello  that  night?  A.  I  was  with  him  from  5 
o'clock  in  the  evening  until  about  12  o'clock  that  night 
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Q.  How  did  you  come  to  be  with  him  at  5  o'clock?    A.  Ai  bit 
confidential  man  and  booklceeper. 

Q.  Where  were  you  —  at  the  office  opposite  headquarters?  A* 
I  went  from  Fourteenth  street,  his  office,  to  the  Old  Slip  station; 
we  arriyed  there  about  half-past  0  in  the  evening;;  Mr  Costello 
had  an  interview  with  Oaptain  McLaughlin,  went  up-stairs  Into 
his  priTate  room;  I  remained  down-stairs  in  the  ordinary  station' 
house  while  he  had  his  intenriew  with  Jiim  upHitairs;  after 
coining  down-stairs  we  looked  after  the  welfare  of  the  two  men 
that  were  down-stairs  in  the  cells. 

Q.  How  did  you  do  that?  A.  By  getting  their  sappers  In 
and  little  requirements  at  the  time;  then  we  went  to  police  bead* 
quarters  to  see  what  influence  Mr.  Costello  would  bare  with 
Inspector  Williams  to  have  them  released  on  bail,  and  white 
^aere  Mr.  Costello  was  detained;  at  the  time  I  eonldn't  exaetl/ 
anderstaad  why  be  was  detained. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  Mr.  Costerllo  first  saw  WUiiams? 
A.  Between  7  and  8  o'clock  that  erening. 

Q.  Gan  you  tell  what  was  said  just  tlMti,  what  traospir^ 
who  wpfoke  first  and  what  was  said?  A.  Well,  I  cf^uldn^t  e%- 
actly  mderstandL  but  I  understiixid  that  fef  was  d^taiiMad  by 
Captain  WiHiam*.  aud  at  the  tim^  I  eoTjldn't  *fxa/,-tjj  ttiMferr- 


Q-  You  kiKfir  iLat  L*r  wa*  d^Jiih^T    A-  Yen,  mr. 
Q-  Wb^reabcrats  ir^ji  Lfr  Lfr^*!?    A-  Ju  h/tissA*y:zr^fTiL 

<2-  Did  T<*n  %f^  Lin:   fceT*-riJ  ♦iiiifrs  :xi  \i^,  f^xii?     S.  I  ir^ss 

wiTT-rr  fiT*r  or  fdx  f*f<L  «>r  1(#  f**^  of  Vizsx. 

Or  Y<ni  rewjf^Tffif  :i.  *'!»*-  yy^Ei  ri:*:-  3^  o'vIvL?    A.  V*-*.  «Ct. 

nro  ^e^.r^rifT^-f  etui*:  ii  *jD<f  ▼*-  f.-.^ii.*'  -iwi:  •i.*-!  ij^^J  v^  ^'^  tv 
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tb  the  detectiveB 
Hanover  Square  station?    A,  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Of  tlie  elevated  railroad?    A,  Yes,  sir. 
Q,  And  at  tlie  foot  of  thy  stairs,  liaviag  been  told  by 
detectives  to  go  and  get  bail,  you  started  oU  (or  the  Wtevens 
House?     A.  The  old  Steveus  House,  foot  of  Broadway, 

Q.  How  far  was  the  place  where  you  sepaiHted  from  them  — 
I  believe  that  is  the  foot  of  the  stairs?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  the  steps  of  the  station-house?  A.  It  wouldn't 
exceed  75  yards. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Costello  start  off  toward  the  staliuu-house 
with  the  detectives?    A.  Y'ea,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  see  him  go?  A.  About  from  this  to  the 
wall;  1  went  on  my  errand  to  the  Stevens  House. 

Q.  So,  when  you  finally  turned  your  eyes  away  from  Costello, 
how  near  was  he  to  the  station-house?    A,  About  half  way. 

Q.  That  would  be  about  30  yards  from  the  station-houHe? 
Yes,  sir;  I  looked  back  to  see  was  he  all  right. 

Q.  Was  he  more  than  half  a  block  from  the  Btatlon-house 
when  you  saw  him  on  that  occasion?    A.  About  that,  sir. 
Q.  About  half  a  block?    A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  then  in  the  custody  of  these  two  detectives?  A. 
Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anyone  else  upon  the  street,  so  far  as  you 
could  see?    A.  No,  sir;  not  so  far  as  I  could  see. 

Q.  Y'ou  four  men  were  all  that  were  visible?     A.  Yes,  sir; 
it  in  a  very  lonesome  locality-  at  that  hour  of  the  night 
Q,  Then  you  started  for  the  Stevens  House?    A.  Y'es,  sir, 
Q.  Did  you  find  Judge  Duffy  there?    A.  No,  sir;  he  had  not 
been  there  for  two  years. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do?  A.  Went  to  the  Astor  House, 
and  he  hadn't  been  there;  then  1  got  anxious  about  Mr.  Costello 
and  started  back  to  Old  Slip  station. 

Q.  You  started  from  the  railroad  depot  to  the  Stevens  Hoi 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  then  to  the  Astor  House?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  spent  some  time  making  inquiries?    A.  A  minute;' 
Q.  Then  you  went  back  to  the  Old  Slip  station?     A.  Yea, 
Q.  Did  you  go  into  the  station -house?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q,  Tell  us  what  transpired  there;  what  you  saw?    A.  Wlieri" 
I  entered  the  Btation-hoose  —  Captain  McLaughlin's    room 
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about  25  feet  from  the  entrance;  I  saw  Mr.  Costello  in  the 
office^  in  Captain  McLaughlin's  office. 

Qi  In  Captain  McLaughlin's  private  office?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  Mr.  Costello  there?  A.  Yes,  bir;  in  a  dilapidated 
condition;  his  hat  was  knocked  in;  his  coat  was  all  dirty,  and 
there  was  blood  on  the  side  of  his  face,  and  I  was  anxious  to 
go  to  him  and  see  what  was  the  matter;  Captain  McLaughlin 
intercepted  me  and  came  outside. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you?  A.  Nothing,  but  he  caught  hold 
of  me  and  pulled  open  my  overcoat  and  searched  my  pockets; 
I  said,  "  What  is  this  for?  " 

Q.  Were  you  under  arrest?    A.  No,  sir.       \ 

Q.  But  he  went  all  through  your  pockets?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  said, 
"What  does  this  mean?"  he  said,  "You  know  damned  well 
what  it  means;"  I  said,  "I  don't  understand  you;  what  Is  it 
for?"  so  there  was  an  orderly  at  the  door;  "Open  the  door," 
says  he. 

Q.  McLaughlin  said  to  the  orderly,  "  Open  the  door? ''  A. 
Yes,  sir;  he  said,  "  Get  the  hell  out  of  here. 

Q.  Who  did  he  say  that  to?    A.  To  me. 

Q.  What  did  the  orderly  do  then  at  that  gentle  invitation? 
A.  That  is  the  last  of  it,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  leave  you  out?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  you  to  describe  a  little  more  accurately  how 
Costello  looked  when  you  saw  him?  A.  In  a  very  dilapidated 
condition.  \ 

Q.  Explain  what  you  mean  by  a  dilapidated  condition?  A. 
Hack  here  was  all  mud  across  his  back,  and  down  his  shoulder; 
aod  here  the  side  of  his  face  was  bloody,  and  his  hat  was  bat- 
tered and  dirty;  I  was  very  anxious,  of  course,  to  know  the 
cause  of  it,  and  was  going  right  into  Captain  McLaughlin's 
office,  and  that  is  the  time  the  captain  intercepted  me  and 
wouldn't  let  me  go  in. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  see  him;  how  long  was  that  glimpse  at 
Mr.  Costello?     A.  About  a  minute. 

Q.  As  much  as  60  seconds?    A.  Yes,  sir.    \ 

Q.  How  far  were  you  from  him?     A.  About  20  feet. 

Q.  Did  Costello  say  anything?    A.  He  didn't  get  a  chance. 

Q.  Yon  were  forced  right  out?    A.  Yes,  sj'^. 

Q.  And  searched?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

L.  584    I 
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Q.  And  shoved  from  the  station-house?  A.  Shoved  right  out; 
"  Get  the  hell  out  of  here,"  said  he. 

Q.  When  you  left  Mr.  Costello  at  the  foot  of  those  steps  was 
his  face  sound;  clean  as  to  his  clothing,  in  good  condition 
generally?    A.  The  same  as  he  is  now. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  was?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  in 
pretty  good  condition. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  There  was  nothing  the  matter  with  him,  so  far  as  you  know? 
A.  No,  sir.  ' 

Q.  Perfectly  able  to  attend  to  his  business?    A.  Yes,  sii*. 

Q.  And  clean?     A.  Yes,  sir.  i  ' 

Q.  And  untouched?    A.  Just  the  same  as  he  is  now. 

Q.  ITow  long  was  it  from  the  time  you  left  him  until  you  got 
into  the  station-house  again?  A.  I  went  with  all  speed;  it 
would  not  have  seemed  20  minutes. 

Q.  And  20  minutes  after  you  saw  him  safe  and  sound  you 
beheld  him  in  this  battered  condition  in  this  station-house?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  Captain  McLaughlin  the  cause  of  it?  A.  I 
didn*t  get  a  chance. 

Q.  Were  you  in  court  the  next  morning?  A.  Yes,  sir;  his  eyes 
were  all  black  and  blue,  a  terrible  sight,  all  cut  here  on  the 
side,  and  he  had  to  wear  a  pair  of  blue  goggle  spectacles,  he 
had  to  wear  them  that  morning;  he  bought  them  on  the  way  up; 
I  have  them  as  souvenir  yet. 

Q.  You  Iiave  these  same  goggles?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Renntor  Pound. —  What  was  the  date  of  this. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  date?    A.  November  7,  1888. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Costello  tell  you  in  the  court-room  how  he  came 
by  those  injuries?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say? 

Senator  O'Connor. —  We  will  assume  that  Mr.  Costello  told 
the  truth  about  it. 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  want  to  get,  as  much  for  Mr.  Costello's  protec- 
tion as  anything,  all  that  can  be  said  about  this  case. 

Q.  Wliat  did  Mr.  Costello  say  then? 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  know  very  well  what  sort  of  men  he  Is  facing, 
and  I  know  how  esFontial  it  is  to  protect  him. 
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A.  I  read  the  case  in  the  newspapers  and  it  is  perfectly  true. 

0.  What  did  Mr.  Costello  tell  yon  then?  A.  That  time  he 
told  me  that  after  parting  with  him  in  the  shadow  of  the  station- 
hoose,  going  up  quietly  with  the  two  detectives,  all  of  a  sudden 
he  got  a  blow  in  the  side  of  the  head  that  knocked  him  off  the 
ridewalk  into  the  gutter;  then  he  got  a  kick  and  got  up  again; 
he  asked  what  this  means,  in  an  excited  state,  ^'Are  you  going 
to  murder  me?*'  Then  he  got  another  blow;  there  were  two 
men;  one  big  fellow  from  the  outside;  Captain  McLaughlin,  I 
believe,  was  in  his  shirt  sleeves  at  the  time. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  happened  to  him  in  the  station-house? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  struck  him?  A.  He  didn't  tell  me 
in  the  station-house;  he  told  me  this  the  next  morning. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Costello  tell  you  who  struck  him  or  how  he  wa» 
•truck  in  the  station-house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you;  who  struck  him^  if  he  told  you? 
A.  Captain  McLaughlin. 

Q.  What  with?  A.  It  couldn't  be  possible  with  the  nalced 
hand  he  was  struck. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Costello  tell  you  what  he  was  struck  with?  'JL 
Yes,  sir;  it  must  have  been  with  brass  knuckles. 

Q.  He  used  the  words,  "  brass  kunckles,"  at  that  time?  Al 
Yes,  sir;  that  morning. 

Q.  And  I  think  you  were  going  to  say  from  your  own  opinion 
something  there?    A.  Well,  it  couldn't  be  anything  else,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley:  | 

Q.  The  naked  hand  couldn't  do  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Costello  say  anything  to  you  about  receiving  that 
severe  kick;  about  going  downstairs  to  the  cell,  how  he  got  a 
kick  in  the  back?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  didn't  mention  that  to  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Costello  perfectly  sober  when  you  left  him?  A. 
Perfectly  sober. 

Q.  When  you  were  at  headquarters  with  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  not  a  drinking-man?    A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss. —  He  had  been  in  headquarters  from  7  to  12. 
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By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  Costello  prior  to  this  time?  I 

Over  20  years,  sir. 

Q,  Mr,  Costello,  was  a  sober,  industrious  man?     A.  Yea,  i 
Q.  Not  a  man  that  would  be  apt  to  be  nnder  the  influence  of 

liquor  or  disorderly,  to  justify  any  police  arrest?    A.  No,  «ir. 

Angustin  E.  Costello.  called  as  a  witness  again,  resumed  tb« 
stand :  I 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  ask  that  these  two  books  be  marked  for  i4eDti&- 
cation. 

(Uookfl  marked  Exhibits  1  and  2,  for  identification,  respect- 
ively.) 


Q.  These   books  now   marked  for  identification  are 
bistorieB  which  you  have  testified  about;  are  they  not?     (Ex- 
hibits 1  and  2,  shown  witness  for  identification.)     A.  Yea,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Pound: 

Q.  Is  that  larger  book  the  fire  department  book?  A.  Yes.  sir. 
By  Mr,  Moss: 

Q.  I  wish,  Mr.  Costello,  you  would  tell  us  a  little  more  dis- 
tinctly and  in  detail  what  transpired  in  the  station  house 
between  you  and  Captain  McLaughlin  in  the  afternoon  abont 
that  letter?  A.  Well.  I  have  already  stated  the  circunistancea 
that  brought  me  there;  the  captain  and  I  were  on  very  friendly 
terms  so  far  as  1  knew. 

Q.  Didn't  the  captain  conceive  that  your  friendship  had  been 
instrumental  in  making  him  a  captain?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know 
how  far  a  man's  influence  may  go. 

Q.  But  he  8i>oke  of  it,  didn't  he?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  spoke  of 
that  fact. 

Q.  Go  ahead  and  tell  what  transpired  ?  A.  He  had  some 
papena  on  the  table  and  some  smnll  books  of  mine,  and  I  said: 
"Captain,  this  should  not  have  occurred;  it  has  occurr.-d  once 
too  often,  and  I  am  not  going  to  let  it  occur  again  if  I  can  help 
it;"  I  said,  "  JuHt  tell  me  what  these  men  have  been  doing;" 
he  said,  "I  cau  uol  tell  you:  all  I  know  is  that  I  will  have  to 
bold  him:"  so  he  told  me  the  docnmcnls  they  hud,  which  Ihej 
were  enlln-ly  eutitlcd  to  possess;  they  were  given  to  them  hj 
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me  am  agents  for  the  sale  of  the  book;  they  had  nothing  in 
their  possession  that  coold  compromise  them  or  com[iromise 
me;  eyerything  was  straight 

Q.  There  was  a  page  in  that  book  that  yon  desired  to  remove, 
was  there  not?    A.  No,  sir;  a  loose  paper. 

Q.  A  loose  paper  in  the  book?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  letter?  A.  That  was  one  of  the  letters  which 
I  wished  to  recall. 

Q.  You  told  the  captain  that  you  were  going  to  take  it?  A. 
I  said,  "Captain,  you  ought  to  see  those  things  yourself;  you 
know  they  are  original ;  you  know  how  the  police  book  was  got 
out  and  it  was  got  out  on  the  same  lines  as  the  fire-book;  now, 
this  thing  should  not  occur  at  all,  it  is  a  great  injustice  to  me 
and  a  great  injustice  to  these  poor  men." 

Q.  Didn't  the  captain  say  something  to  you  which  you  under- 
stood to  be  an  invitation  to  remove  that  letter  and  put  it  in  your 
book?  A.  Why,  I  made  no  concealment  of  it;  the  captain  never 
left  the  room  during  the  time  I  was  in  it 

Q.  You  took  that  letter?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  not  a  lawyer, 
but  I  never  heard  of  a  clause  in  the  Penal  Code  in  my  life  that 
would  prevent  a  man  from  taking  his  own  property. 

Q.  That  letter  was  removed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Put  in  your  own  safe?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  stated  to  Captain  McLaughlin  that  you  would  produce 
it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  it  to  court  with  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I 
have  designs  of  that  in  my  house  yet  —  fac  similes. 

Q.  The  charge  in  the  police  court  was  that  you  had  taken 
that  letter?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  must  have  been  awaro  that  I 
took  it.  ^ 

Q.  The  technical  charge  was  that  you  were  destroying  evi- 
dence?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  the  evidence  to  produce?    A.  I  never  destroyed  it. 

Q.  And  you  took  it  out  of  the  station-house  with  Captain 
McLaughlin  in  it?    A.  Yes,  sir;  and  with  best  of  motives. 

Q.  You  had  at  that  time  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  inimical 
conduct  on  the  part  of  Captain  McLaup:hlin?  A.  If  I  had  it 
would  not  be  probable  that  I  w^ould  walk  up  to  police  head- 
quarters. / 

Q.  This  book  is  the  fire  department  book  (pointinjjc  to  book)? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Can  you  give  circumBtances  pointlDg  to  a  reason  why  the 
fire  department  withdrew  that  letter;  now,  l/e  frank  vritL  ub? 
A.  1  do  not  wish  to  go  into  explanations  where  perhaps  I  shoold 
unwillingly  be  doing  some  official  injustice. 

Q.  I  tliink  you  should  tell  the  whole  story;  I  read  this  to  you 
now,  in  this  statement  which  you  have  handed  me,  taken 
from  one  of  our  newspapers,  as  an  intcrylew  with  Inspector 
WiJliams;  it  says:  "When  Inspector  Williams,  who  was  also 
accused  of  assault  by  Mr.  Costello,  was  spokeu  to  about  the 
matter  he  smiled  and  denied  it,  and  then  he  said  he  felt  sorry 
for  poor  Costello.  ^  If  I  should  tell  all  I  know,'  he  said, '  Costello 
would  wish  that  he  never  had  been  born.' "  A.  I  ask  Inspector 
Williams  to  have  the  audacity  to  come  here  and  in  this  chair 
to  tell  anything  he  knows  against  me;  if  he  does  I  will  have 
him  indicted  for  perjury  within  24  hours. 

Q.  You  are  not  afraid  of  him?  A.  Never  was;  I  was  only 
afraid  for  my  family;  I  was  afraid  that  he  would  do  something 
to  have  me  killed;  that  is  a  kind  of  species  of  moral  assasina- 
tion;  I  would  be  afraid  of  Williams  perhaps  before  this  Lexow 
committee  came  into  existence  because  I  knew  that  he  could 
piit  nie  out  of  the  way  if  he  wanted  to. 

Q.  Now,  we  think  you  ought  to  tell  all  that  you  know,  regard- 
less of  any  consideration,  except  the  necessity  of  telling  the 
whole  truth  and  all  the  facts?  A.  I  didn't  come  here  for 
vindication  Mr.  Moss;  I  think  they  ought  to  be  brought  here 
for  that. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  this  fire  department;  what  reason  they  had 
for  withdrawing  this  letter?  A.  To  begin  with,  a  certificate  or 
credentials  or  letter  was  given  to  me  very  grudgingly  and  a 
Mr.  Justin,  who  is  secretary  of  the  board,  was  always  opposed 
to  it:  when  a  letter  would  be  written  as  regards  the  authenticity 
of  this  document  he  alwavs  went  out  of  his  way  to  do  all  he 
could  to  throw  cold  water  upon  it;  I  merely  mentioned  thii*  fact 
by  way  of  an  incident  in  connection  with  that  document;  you 
will  find  all  the  incidents  in  that  letter  if  you  will  go  over  it. 

Q.  This  document  is  a  copy  of  a  letter?  A.  Then  about  the 
time  that  I  was  in  very  good  swing  in  getting  out  the  book 
a  man  in  this  town  named  Mike  Crane,  an  electrotyper,  thought 
that  he  could  perhaps  get  a  similar  document  from  the  flre 
department,  and  he  got  a  man  named  J.  Prank  Pernan,  who  was 
well  known  to  our  newspaper  men,  to  compile  the  work  for 
Lim,  and  he  called  it  "The  Old  Pire  laddies; '*  Mr.  Orane 
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was  then  or  subsequently^  at  the  head  of  the  old  yolunteer 
fire  Apartment,  and  was  a  very  well  known  man  and  infla- 
ential  in  political  life;  I  was  only  known  as  a  newspaper 
man;  I  may  remark  ,ii^cidentally  that  I  never  belonged  to 
a  {lolltlcal  party  in  my  life,  .never  at  a  Tammany  Hall  meet- 
ing, except  that  I  belonged  to  the  County  Democracy  when 
it  was  first  organized;  Mr.  Crane  got  out  this  book;  it  ^as 
called  ''The  Old  Fire  Laddies"  and  is  still  in  existence; 
it  was  a  very  cheap  work;  but  cuts  in  it  were  taken  from 
Frank  Leslie's  Magazine,  going  back  20  or  25  years,  and  then 
the  old  fire  laddies  were  very  much  displeased  that  be  should 
get  out  a  work  that  merely  caricatured,  but,  nevertheless,  Mr. 
Cranei  seeing  that  my  book  was  meeting  with  some  degree  ef 
succefls,  tried  all  he  could  at  fire  headquarters  to  undermine 
me;  that  always  operated  against  me;  the  two  books  were 
running  similarly;  mine  could  speak  for  itself;  as  the  Senators 
could  see,  it  has  been  written  about  not  only  by  tlie  press 
of  tUfl  city,  but  I  have  received  letters  from  veterans  in  Mexico 
and  (3aIifornia,  and  from  England;  I  have  a  letter  from  iLe 
department  chief  of  England,  saying  that  it  is  the  finest  work 
of  its*  kind  ever  gotten  up. 

Q.  What  relation  had  the  work  to  Mr.  Crane?  A.  Mr.  Crane 
had  some  pull  at  fire  headquarters  that  always  troubled  me; 
I  tried  to  oppose  it,  but  I  found  that  Mr.  Crane's  book  and 
mine  were  crossing  at  right  angles  all  the  time ;  Mr.  Crane's  book, 
about  this  time,  fell  very  flat  upon  the  market;  I  was  getting 
into  little  tangles  and  snarls  with  the  fire  officials,  and  when 
my  agents  found  that  I  didn't  have  the  pull  at  fire  headquarters 
that  they  thought  I  would  have  to  sustain  me,  they  took  my 
credentials  from  the  paid  fire  department;  took  orders  on  my 
sample  of  book  and  took  Crane's  book  and  delivered  it  and 
collected  the  commission. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  invitations  to  call  at  fire  headquarters? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  want  to  see  a  fire  oflBcial  —  I  shall  not  drag  his 
name  in  here,  because  I  consider  him  an  honorable  man;  he 
said,  '*  Mr.  Costello,  you  don't  show  up  enough  at  fire  head- 
quarters;" I  said,  "  What  is  the  use;  there  is  nothing  I  can  do; 
I  have  not  got  what  I  put  into  my  book  yet;"  and  it  was 
said  to  me  by  several  people  that  I  should  report  oftener  at 
fire  headquarters. 

Q.  What  impression  was  produced  upon  your  mind  then? 
A.  T  don^t  think  that  there  was  anything  bad  about  it,  only 
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perhaps  they  would  like  to  see  me  around  oftener,  and  1  was 
a  very  busy  man  at  the  time  and  had  to  look  after  a  mimber 
of  agents. 

Q.  You  had  no  particular  busin'ess  there?  A.  I  haUk  no 
particular  business;  I  got  a  year  in  which,  after  the  poblication 
of  the  work,  I  got  a  year  in  which  to  pay  up  to  the  Are 
department,  and  before  the  work  was  out  at  all,  they  began 
this  system  of  arresting  my  men;  I  saw  one  of  the  flre  ocmi- 
missioners,  and  I  complained;  I  said,  "  I  am  a  ruined  man,  now, 
if  this  thing  goes  on;"  it  did  go  on;  he  said,  "I  will  try  to 
protect  you  the  best  I  can;"  I  never  got  any  protection. 

Q.  This  fire  commissioner  that  you  speak  of,  as  I  gather 
from  your  statement,  agreed  with  you  that  you  were  impr<4>erly 
treated?    A.  Thoroughly. 

Q.  And  promised  to  have  this  matter  rectified,  but  never 
did?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  to  the  commissioner  you  addressed  this  letter? 
A.  No,  sir;  it  was  another. 

Q.  May  I  ask  who  was  the  commissioner  to  whom  you  sent 
this  letter?    A.  Yes;  you  can  ask  me,  but  must  I  answer  it? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  Well,  it  was  sent  to  Mr.  Croker. 

Q.  This  document  which  I  hold!  in  my  hand  and  from  which 
I  have  examined  you  some,  wasi  sent  to  Mr.  Croker f  A. 
Giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  history  of  the  work,  from  its 
beginning  to  the  time  I  was  dilapidated,  as  Mr.  Stanley  saya 

Q.  Is  this  the  very  letter  that  was  sent  to  Mr.  Croker,  or 
is  it  a  copy?    A.  A  copy;  a  typewritten  copy. 

Q.  You  have  compared  it  yourself?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  notice  that  this  typewritten  copy  of  that  letter  which 
you  sent  to  Mr.  Croker,  gives  all  the  details  of  the  assault 
upon  you  by  Captain  McLaughlin?    A.  It  does. 

Q.  Were  all  those  details  of  Captain  McLaughlin's  assault 
upon  you  contained  in  that  letter  that  you  handed  or  sent  to 
Mr.  Croker?    A.  Well,  not  all;  I  went  over  it  very  lightly. 

Q.  No;  but  all  the  details  that  are  in  this  copy?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Were  in  the  letter  that  you  gave  Mr.  Croker?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  send  it  to  him?  A.  I  think  I  went  there  in 
person  and  gave  it  to  the  janitor.  Bob  Kelly,  superintendent  of 
Tanimnny  Hall. 

Q.  You  say,  "  there; "  where  did  you  go?  A.  I  went  to 
Tammany  Hall. 

Q.  You  went  to  Tammany  Hall  on  Fourteenth  street?  Al 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  the  letter  in  an  envelope?  A.  I  read  the  letter  word 
for  word  to  Mr.  Kelly,  ana*!  read  the  letter  also  for  Dr.  Jenkins. 

Q.  The  letter  that  went  to  Mr.  Croker  was  it  in  an  envelope? 
A.  It  was  in  an  envelope;  but  it  was  not  sealed  until  I  sealed 
it  afterward. 

Q.  Was  it  addressed  to  him?  A.  It  was  addressed  to  Croker; 
jes,  sir. 

Q.  You  handed  it  to  Kelly,  the  janitor  of  Tammany  Hall?  A, 
And  I  read  it  word  for  word  to  him,  too. 

Q.  And  instructed  him  to  give  it  to  Mr.  Croker?  A.  Yes, 
air. 

Q.  There  were  attached  to  this  document  two  original  letters, 
and  I  notice  there  is  a  pencil  mark  on  the  bottom,  "  please  re« 
turn;"  were  those  letters  sent  to  Mr.  Croker?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  very  documents,  as  I  understand  it,  were  attached 
to  the  letter  which  you  sent  to  Mr.  Croker?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  they  come  back  to  you?  A.  I  went  to  Mr. 
Kelly  and  told  him  to  return  those;  and  he  sent  them  back  to 
me;  addressed  them  down  town. 

Q.  Are  these  original  letters,  the  one  received  from  the  Volun- 
teer Firemen's  Association  and  the  other  from  the  police  de- 
partment: are  these  the  original  letters?  A.  Both  original 
letters. 

Q.  I  will  read  them,  with  the  permission  of  the  committee; 
they  are  as  follows: 

"  VOLUNTEER  FIREMEN'S  A  SSOCIATION. 

"New  York,  April  2,  1893. 
"Mr.  A.  C.  Costello:  ^ 

"  Dear  Sir. —  I  take  pleasure  in  certifying  to  the  fact  that  you 
have  given  entire  satisfaction  and  discharged  all  of  your  obliga- 
tions in  the  history  of  our  firemen.  We  have  received  your 
check  in  full  as  per  contract 

"  Very  truly  yours, 
"  (Signed.)  "  RICHARD  CULLEN, 

'^Presidpnt   Volunteer   Firemen's   Association    of  the    city   of 

New  York." 
"TREASURER'S  OFFICE,  POLICE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

CITY  OF  NEW  YORK: 

"New  York,  May  7,  1887. 
"Mr.  Augustin   E.  Costello: 

"Dear  Sir. —  As  there  seems  in  the  minds  of  some  to  be  a 
doubt  that  you  have  not  fulfilled  vour  part  of  the  agreement 
Ti.  585 
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made  with  the  board  of  police  relative  to  the  publication  of  the 
book,  "Our  Police  Protectors,"  this  is  to  certify  that 
Augustin  E.  Costello,  author  and  publisher  of  "Our  Police 
Protectors,"  has  paid  over  to  the  trustees  of  the  police  pension 
fund  the  full  amount  that  he  agreed  to  pay,  and  that  he  has 
fully  complied  in  every  respect  with  the  agreement  made  witJi 
the  board  of  police. 

"  Respectfully, 

"GEORGE    P.    GOTT, 

"  iBookkeeper/' 
Q.  Do  you  remember  the  date  when  this  letter  was  handed  to 
Mr.  Croker  or  to  Mr.  Kelly?    A.  I  can  not  recall  it  just  now. 

Q.  Can  you  come  to  it  with  any  closeness?    A.  Well,  I  think 
it  was  sent  within  a  year. 
Q.  Within  a  year?    A.  Yes. 
Q.  Is  that  right?    A.  That  is  right 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  eommunication  whatever  from  Mr. 
Croker?    A.  No;  I  didn't  except  through  Mr.  Kelly  verbally. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Kelly  tell  you?  A.  Mr.  Kelly  said  he  gave 
the  letter  to  Mr.  Croker  and  that  Mr.  Croker  had  gone  out  of 
town;  I  think  he  went  to  Europe  or  somewhere  else;  that  he 
didn't  have  very  much  time;  it  was  a  very  long  document  and 
that  he  was  not  accustomed  to  occupy  his  powerful  mind  with 
letters  of  that  description. 

Q.  Who  was  the  fire  commissioner  that  you  spoke  to  and  had 
that  friendly  recognition  from?  A.  Well,  that  was  Mr.  Pumr^, 
I  went  to  his  house  in  Fordham. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  him?  A.  That  was  when  some  of  these 
troubles  were  going  on;  I  never  kept  any  account  because  I 
never  expected  that  I  would  be  brought  up  like  this. 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  want  to  read  a  very  short  part  of  this  letter, 
principally  because  it  went  into  Mr.  Croker's  hands: 

"When  I  entered  police  headquarters.  Inspector  Williams 
called  me  into  his  office,  and  said,  in  a  surly  tone,  "You've 
been  doing  dirty  business  down  town,  Costello;"  he  accused 
me  of  destroying  evidence,  which  I  denied.  I  told  him  I  took 
a  letter  and  list  of  the  day's  sales  which  was  my  property  and 
oould  be  had  at  any  moment  when  wanted.  It  was  then  about 
7  p.  m.  I  was  kept  in  his  office  till  midnight,  when  two 
detectives  came  and  took  me  down  town  to  the  First  Precinct 
Btation-house.      As  I  was  about  ascending  the  steps  to  the 
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Btation-hoasey  I  waa  struck  on  the  point  of  the  right  jawbone 
a  smashing  blow  and  was  knocked  down.  The  man  who  as- 
saulted me  was  a  police  official.  He  then  tried  to  kick  me  in 
the  face  while  I  was  on  the  ground,  but  I  kept  clear  of  his  big 
heavy  shoes  by  means  of  my  umbrella,  which  saved  me  from 
frightful  disfigurement  I  was  very  badly  injured  and  bled 
profusely  from  a  contused  wound  across  the  high  cheekbone. 
The  weapon  used  was  brass  knuckles.  Had  I  received  a  blow 
on  the  temple,  it  would  have  been  serious  and  might  have  been 
fatal;  if  upon  the  nose,  I  would  have  borne  an  ugly  memento 
of  the  injury  for  life;  if  on  the  eye,  the  sight  would  have  been 
destroyed.  The  same  official  tried  to  assault  me  in  the  station- 
house  in  view  of  all.  After  being  subjected  to  all  kinds  of 
indignities,  I  was  thrust  into  a  cell  and  kept  there  all  night, 
bloody  and  bleeding.  (I  refer  you  to  Captain  Murray,  fire 
department,  who  was'  present)  In  the  morning  I  was  taken 
to  the  Tombs,  more  dead  than  alive.  I  really  can  not  give  a 
correct  story  of  what  did  take  place;  I  was  so  stupefied  from 
my  injury.  Mr.  Hummel  was;  retained  to  defend  me,  and  bail 
being  given  I  was  let  go  home.  I  would  wish  just  then  in  my 
agony  of  body  and  soul,  that  I  had  no  home  to  go;  so  degraded 
did  I  feel  in  presenting  myself  in  that  plight  before  my  wife 
and  children.  My  face,  of  course,  was  severely  cut  and  badly 
swollen,  and  I  had  to  call  in  a  dbctor.  Doctor  Jenkins,  your 
brother-in-law,  attended  me.  He  will  bear  me  out  as  to  the 
injury  to  my  face,  and  that  said  injury  was  inflicted  with  brass 
knuckles,  as  the  character  of  the  wound  proved  it  to  be  so, 
and  he  is  aware  of  who  used  the  knuckles.  By  his  advice  T 
kept  to  my  bed  for  several  days,  as  erysipelas  was  threatened." 
Q.  This  is  the  matter  that  was  too  small  for  such  a  hipjh 
calibre  man  as  Mr.  Croker  to  pay  any  attention  to?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Mr.  Croker  was  then  a  fire  commissioner?  A.  No,  sir;  not 
at  that  particular  time. 

Q.  He  waB  not  at  that  particular  time?    A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Not  when  that  letter  was  delivered  to  him. 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  offer  this  letter  in  evidence. 

(Letter  marked  Exhibit  3  of  this  date.) 

The  Witnesa — In  reading  an  account  of  the  evidence  that 
I  gave  on  Thursday  I  saw  some  little  confusion  in  some  of  the 
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papers.  I  have  said  that  I  was  assaulted  outside  of  the  station- 
house.  T  was  not  assaulted  inside,  but  attempted  to  be  as- 
saulted. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  I  think  you  testified  he  drew  all  manner  of  attitudes  to 
me?  A.  Yes,  sir;  all  that  make-believe  occurred  inside;  but  the 
half  deadly  blow  I  received  when  almost  on  the  steps  of  the 

station-house. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  He  also  testified  that  while  you  were  being  taken  down 
stairs  to  the  cell  you  received  a  kick  or  blow  in  the  back,  of 
which  you  carry  a  remembrance  to  this  date?  A.  I  did  not  ac- 
cuse him  of  that;  I  say  so  still;  I  do  not  accuse  Captain  Mc- 
Laughlin of  that;  the  blow  I  did  recieve,  however,  in  the  face 
came  directly  from  Captain  McLaughlin;  I  do  not  wish  to  have 
any  confusion  on  that  point;  and  may  I  say  in  conclusion  that 
all  this  testimony  has  been  wrung  from  me;  and  that  [  have 
given  it  with  a  great  deal  of  hesitation;  and  if  T  were  only  let 
severely  alone  I  would  never  say  anything  about  it;  I  am  not 
here  at  my  time  of  life  looking  for  any  satisfaction  or  revengf*. 

Q.  You  are  an  Irishman  by  birth?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  an  Irish- 
man. 

Q.  And  have  always  been  interested  in  the  eflPoits  of  Irishmen? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  always. 

Q.  And  you  went  out  there  some  years  ago  to  help  right  some 
wrongs,  as  you  understood?    A.  What  is  this? 

Q.  I  have  a  question  to  ask;  you  did  go  out  there,  didn*t  you? 
A.  Well,  it  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of;  I  rather  glory  in  what 
I  did. 

Q.  You  went  out  and  you  were  captured  and  convicted,  and 
locked  up  for  some  years?    A.  I  was;  yes. 

Q.  As  a  political  offender?  A.  I  was  sentenced  to  12  years 
penal  service.  <  ? 

Q.  And  there  was  some  movement  started  in  this  country  by 
which  the  government  intervened?  A.  This  country  got  me  out 
of  the  trouble  in  the  act  known  as  the  Warren  and  Costello 
Act;  the  treaty  passed  between  this  government  and  England  — 
Oreat  Britain. 
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Q.  You  were  incarcerated  in  the  Britisli  prison  as  a  political 
offender;  1  want  to  ask  you  if  you  were  there  assaulted  or 
pounded  in  the  British  prison?  A.  Will  this  more  or  less 
justify  the  people  on  the  other  side? 

Q.  No;  I  want  the  fact;  were  you  ever  pounded  or  assaulted? 
A.  I  never  was;  they  treated  me  within  the  rules  with  a  great 
deal  of  rigor,  but  they  never  assaulted  me. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  punished  without  warrant  of  law?    A.  Never. 

Q.  While  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities?  A.  I  was  through 
nearly  all  the  prisons  in  England  and  Ireland. 

Q.  And  that  you  are  obliged  to  say,  with  all  the  patriotic 
feelings  you  have  for  those  institutions?  A.  I  have  no  feelings 
against  the  British  institutions,  but  the  form  of  government 
as  it  exists  in  Ireland. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  prison  institutions?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
always  hate  those;  I  hate  them  here  as  well  as  there;  now, 
Mr.  Moss,  I  think  that  I  have  occupied  a  little  too  much  of 
your  time;  but  what  I  want  to  say  is  this;  that  that  later 
episode  of  my  life  is  well  known  to  a  great  many  people  here 
in  New  York;  and  I  hope  that  everybody  will  understand  that 
not  alone  have  I  been  an  honorable  citizen  of  this  country, 
but  I  have  always  been  an  honorable  Irishman,  and  if  I  have 
any  enemies  living  now  I  would  like  to  have  them  co^ie  forward 
and  say  their  worsT  against  me. 

Q,  Now,  we  want  to  say  that  Inspector  McLaughlin  and  In- 
spector Williams  are  two  inspectors  that  have  made  certain 
statements  and  certain  denials,  and  thev  are  welcome 
to  come  here;  we  will  find  time  to  accommodate  them 
if  they  want  to  come  here,  and  as  far  as  Mr,  Cos- 
tello  is  concerned,  I  put  Mr.  Costello  in  this  position 
myself;  he  either  had  to  commit  contempt  of  court 
or  perjury,  or  tell  the  truth;  and  if  there  is  any  cowardly 
attack  to  be  vented  upon  Mr.  Costello  or  anybody  for 
this  story  it  is  my  fault,  and  I  will  take  the  consequences 
myself?  A.  Well,  these  people  I  understand  are  hatching;  I 
am  told  on  very  good  authority  that  they  are  hatching  up  some 
kind  of  story  now  and  they  will  only  wait  until  this  committee 
adjourns  in  order  to  throw  it  into  the  newspapers  offices. 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  say  now  it  is  my  fault,  and  they  can  den  I  with 
me. 
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By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  There  is  only  one  part  of  your  testimony  I  can  not  recon- 
cile myself  to,  that  is,  that  you  have  not  the  true  Celtic  blood 
in  you ;  if  you  had  there  would  be  two  or  three  funerals  in  New 
York  now?  A.  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  chair  with  such  a 
reputation  on  my  Celtic  blood;  if  there  had  not  been,  so  much 
Celtic  blood  in  my  veins  there  would  have  been  several  fune- 
rals in  New  York;  and  I  am  not  only  a  Celtic  Irishman  but  a 
Catholic  Irishman  and  murder  is  repugnant  to  my  religion  and 
to  my  nature. 

Samuel  J.  Young,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr,  Moss: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?    A.  Willimantic,  Connecticut 

Q.  What  is  your  business  there?    A.  Hotel-keeper. 

Q.  You  came  to  New  York  some  little  time  ago  in  response 
to  a  letter;  did  you  not?    A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  it?  A.  I  can  not  give  the  exact  date;  some- 
where the  last  of  April  or  the  1st  of  May. 

Q.  Of  this  year?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  did  you  meet  here?  A.  I  met  a  man  of  the  name  of 
George  Appo.  ( 

Q.  Who  did  he  take  you  to?  A.  I  have  since  been  informed 
he  took  me  to  another  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Sloane. 

Q.  Al  Sloane,  that  is?    A.  Al  Sloane.  * 

Q.  That  is  a  man  that  has  been  on  the  stand  here;  and  you 
met  Mike  Ryan,  didn't  you?    A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Mike  Ryan  was  interested  in  this  matter;  was  he  not?  A. 
I  believe  he  was,  according  to  Mr.  Appo's  statement  since  May. 

Q.  Mr.  Mike  Ryan  has  been  on  the  stand,  and  we  were  not 
quite  clear  about  his  business;  you  understand  Mike  Ryan  was 
interested  in  the  business  you  came  to  New  York  on?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  the  letter?    A.  No;  I  have  not. 
Q.  That  is  what  you  got,  was  it  not  (producing  tin  box)? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  the  box?  A.  Some  paper  blanks; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  it?    A.  Three  hundred  dollars^ 
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Q.  I  see  this  is  a  lock  box;  did  they  furnish  you  with  a  key? 
A.  They  did  not;  no,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  the  box  open?  A.  When  I  broke  it  open 
the  next  day. 

Q.  Up  at  Connecticut?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  give  the  f300?  A.  According  to  Mr.  Appo's 
statement,  it  was  Al  Sloane. 

Q.  Where  was  it  that  you  were  robbed?  A.  I  think  it  was 
121  Washington  street. 

Q.  Twenty-one  Washington  street?  A.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-one. 

Q.  When  you  went  into  that  joint  —  I  think  they  call  them 
turning  joints  —  did  you  see  a  policeman?  A.  If  I  recollect 
rightly,  there  was  a  policeman  right  across  the  street  on  the 
opposite  side. 

Q.  Is  there  any  doubt  about  your  recollection?  A.  No;  I 
think  not 

Q.  Was  there?  A.  I  think  there  was  a  policeman;  I  see  a 
policeman  along  there  somewhere;  and  I  think  it  was  almost 
directly  opposite  the  joint 

Q.  Very  close  to  the  joint?    A.  Y^s,  sir. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  What  did  you  expect  to  get  in  that  box  that  you  paid 
|300  for?  A.  I  expected  to  get  an  overissue  of  United  States 
bank  bills. 

Q.  How  much?    A.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  Of  genuine  money?    Q.  Yes,  sir;  claimed  to  be. 

Q.  How  old  are  you?    A.  Well,  I  am  over  40  years  old. 

Q.  Did  you  believe  that  anybody  could  afford  to  dispose  of 
f3,500  genuine  money  for  f300?    A.  I  hadn't  ought  to. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  New  York  before?    A.  No. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Here  is  a  man  that  was  buncoed  last  April. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  I  don't  have  much  sympathy  for  a  man 
that  assumes  he  is  going  to  buy  f 3,500  genuine  money  for  $300. 
That  is  all. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Why  not  go  to  the  district  attorney's  office  while 
you  are  here;  that  is  my  advice  to  you. 

William  Henry  Wood,  cnlled  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
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then  in  session;  I  sent  in  my  card,  and  Commissioner  Murray 
came  out  and  opened  the  door  and  ushered  me  in;  at  that  time 
the  bids  had  already  been  opened. 

Q.  I  notice  some  interlineations  in  your  bid;  will  you  explain 
how  those  came  to  be  there?  A.  Well,  when  I  received  it,  (3om- 
missioner  Murray  picked  this  letter  up  and  said.  "Now,  Mr. 
Little,  I  will  read  your  letter,"  and  he  read  the  letter  ofif;  he 
says,  "From  which  it  appears  that  you  are  bidding  for  the 
official  ballots  for  the  constitutional  amendments,  calling  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  not  bid  on  the  official  ballots 
for  candidates;  I  told  Commissioner  Murray  that  I  was  free  to 
«ay  that  I  did  not  know  what  the  contents  of  the  bid  had  been; 
and  Mr.  Little  had  made  all  the  figures  himself;  and  that  he 
had  simply  asked  me  to  come  down  there  to  be  present  at  the 
opening;  so  I  asked  him  for  the  privilege  of  looking  at  the  letter; 
he  handed  me  the  letter,  and  I  read  it  over  myself;  and  I  said  that 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  typewriter  had  made  a  mistake  in  writ- 
ing the  letter;  that  it  appeared  as  though  the  words  "  For  print- 
ing official  ballots  for  constitutional  amendments  "  should  have 
read,  "For  official  ballots  and  constitutional  amendments;"  I 
said,  further,  that  if  agreeable  to  them  I  would  telephone  to  Mr. 
Little  and  find  out  what  he  did  mean. 

Q.  Commissioner  Martin  was  present,  was  he  not?  A.  Com- 
missioner  Martin  was  present  at  my  right. 

Q.  Engaged  in  conversation?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  Mr,  Murray, 
he  turned  to  Commissioner  Martin  when  I  spoke  of  the  telephone 
and  immediately  after — I  did  not  see  whether  Commissioner 
Martin  acquiesced  in  any  way;  however.  Commissioner  Martin 
handed  over  to  me  the  telephone  in  his  room. 

Q.  Invited  you  to  telephone  to  your  people  to  see  what  they 
really  meant?  A.  Yes,  sir;  so  I  called  up  Mr.  Little  on  the  tele- 
phone; and  Mr.  Little  replied  that  there  must  be  a  mistake  some- 
where; as  my  bid  is  for  official  and  constitutional  amendments; 
and  all  ballots  according  to  the  specifications;  he  spoke  of 
the  fact  that  in  the  letter  he  had  attempted  to  quote  from  the 
specifications,  and  the  fact  that  the  part  was  quoted  in  there;  I 
stated  everything  that  transpired  as  I  si)oke  with  Mr.  Little  to  the 
board;  and  I  also  spoke,  holding  the  receiver  so  that  Mr.  Little 
would  hear  my  replies  to  them;  Commissioner  Martin  then  sug- 
gested that  I  write  in  certain  words;  I  would  say,  a  little  prior 
to  this,  when  the  letter  came  up,  that  Commissioner  Martin  did 
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say  that  if  anything  were  put  in — what  he  meant  to  infer,  I  pre- 
sume, was  that  it  would  not  be  oflBcial ;  so  I  took  the  opportunity 
to  tell  him  that  I  also  made  estimates  for  the  house,  and  my^ 
name  might  as  well  be  signed  to  the  letter  as  the  name  of  the 
house. 

Q.  But  officially  he  spoke  of  your  relations  with  Little?  A^ 
Yes,  sir;  I  told  him  I  was  quite  authorized  to  do  anything  of  the 
sort;  so  he  then  dictated  these  words. 

Q.  Who  dictated?  A.  Commissioner  Martin;  "For  candidates 
and  official  ballots;"  and  I  wrote  that  in  there  in  ink;  and  I  noted 
that  on  the  side  "  J.  J.  Little  &  Co.— Wood." 

Q.  So  the  interlineations  there  is  from  the  dictation  of  Mr. 
Martin  himself?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  as  the  result  of  telephonic  communication  with  your 
house,  conducted  in  the  presence  of  Commissioner  Martin  and 
C!ommi8sioner  Murray?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  that  interlineation  had  been  made,  what  did 
they  do  with  the  bid;  did  they  take  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  Commis- 
sioner Murray  then  took  it  from  me. 

Q.  Were  there  other  bids?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  a  bid  from  Martin  B.  Brown;  was  there  not? 
A.  Yes;  Commissioner  Murray  turned  to  Commissioner  Martin; 
he  said,  how  does  that  make  the  bid  stand;  and  Commissioner 
Martin  had  been  making  bids  on  a  slip  of  paper;  he  said,  "  That 
make  Little's  bid  f248  under  Brown's." 

Q.  Who  said  that?    A.  Commissioner  Martin. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  presence  of  Commissioner  Murray  and 
yourself?    A.  Yes,  sir 

Q-  And  the  representatives  of  Martin  B.  Brown  &  Co.  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  stated  your  bid  was  f248  lower  than  Martin  B. 
Brown's?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  then  Commissioner  Martin  turned 
to  me — I  was  to  his  left — and  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  "  You 
had  better  figure  that  so  as  to  see  there  is  no  mistake,"  and  if 
jou  will  look  on  the  back  of  it  you  will  see  the  figures  1  made 
to  the  police  board ;  I  made  these  figures  and  then  I  agreed  with 
them  that  the  difference  was  f 248.28. 

By  Senator  O^Connor: 

Q.  What  did  the  whole  printing  amount  to?  A.  My  bid 
amounted  to  $42,828.58,  Brown's  bid  amounted  to  f43,076.85. 
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Q.  A  difference  of  f248?  A.  A  difference  of  |248;  yes,  sir; 
then  Commissioner  Murray  asked  me  whether  Mr.  Little 
understood  that  the  official  ballots  were  to  be  about  twice 
the  size  of  the  amendment  ballots;  and  I  telephoned  that  to 
Mr.  Little,  and  asked  him;  he  said,  yes,  he  understood  that 
distinctly,  and  he  reiterated  that  he  understood  everything 
just  as  the  specification  stated  them;  then  Commissioner  Mur- 
vsLj  asked  me  if  he  understood  they  were  to  be  aelivered  in 
closed  bands;  my  impression  is  I  answered  that  on  my  own 
responsibility,  and  I  said,  yes  he  understood  all  that. 

Q.  You  were  there  authorized  to  do  such  things?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  stood  up  to  every  point  that  was  brought  out 
as  willing  tp  take  the  job  at  the  figures?  A.  Yes;  Mr.  Kelso 
then  got  up  and  said  the  firm  of  Martin  B.  Brown  would 
accept  of  the  contract  at  the  price  quoted  by  Mr.  Little  if  the 
board  felt  disposed  to  give  them  it. 

Q.  That  was  said  in  your  presence?  A.  That  was  said  in  my 
presence  in  the  meeting;  and  I  got  up  and  said,  I  was  free  to 
say  that  if  an  opportunity  were  to  be  afforded  to  the  parties 
to  change  the  bids,  I  was  free  to  say  the  firm  of  J.  J.  Little 
&  Co-  would  be  pleased  to  have  the  same  opportunity  accorded 
to  them;  and  Commissioner  Martin  then  suggested  that  the 
board  would  go  into  executive  session. 

(2.  Did  Mr.  Kelso  dispute  your  figures,  or  dispute  the  state- 
niout  that  your  bid  was  f248  lower  than  Brown's?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Kelso  was  Brown's  representative?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  dispute  about  that  at  all?  A.  No,  sir;  by  no 
one;  there  was  no  dispute. 

Q.  Then  the  board  went  into  executive  session?  A.  Commis- 
sioner Martin  told  me  the  board  would  go  into  executive  session, 
and  I  could  go  into  the  outside  room,  if  I  wanted  to  hear  the 
derision. 

Q.  At  that  point  everything  had  been  adjusted  to  the  satis- 
faction of  everybody  present?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  bid  appeared  to  have  an  irregularity  on  its  face  at 
first  as  the  result  of  a  clerical  error,  and  was  corrected  in  the 
board,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Kelso,  and  corrected  at  the 
dictation  of  Mr.  Martin?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  agreed  upon  it,  and  the  board  went  into  execu- 
tive session?     A.  Yes. 
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Senator  O'Connor. — ^Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Mobs,  a  question. 
The  law  require  these  publications  to  be  made  inviting  the 
bids  for  the  printing;  does  it  not 

Mr.  Moss. —  Yes. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  For  how  many  days. 

Mr.  Mossw — It  all  rests  upon  this  resolution  here. 

Mr.  Jerome. —  Where  the  work  is  over  |1,000  it  haa  to  be  ad- 
vertised for  unless  there  is  a  resolution  of  the  board  of  aldermen 
permitting  it  to  be  done  by  private  contract;  and  this  is  always 
passed  in  election  matters.  ' 

Senator  O'Connor. —  They  elected  to  pursue  the  course  of  ad- 
vertising instead  of  private  contract 

Mr.  Moss. —  They  are  authorized  to  let  on  sealed  bids  or  ad- 
vertising.   These  bids  were  not  adyertised 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Well,  every  person  received  invitation 
to  put  their  bids  in.    \ 

Mr.  Moss. —  There  were  certain  people  that  were  invited  to 
bid. 

The  Witness. —  I  do  not  know  further  than  ourselves ;  we  were 
invited  to  bid.    ' 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  They  were  to  be  sealed  bids,  were  they  not?  A.  I  think 
the  specifications  was  that 

Senator  O'Connor. —  The  interlineations  were  put  in  there  ap- 
parently by  the  witness  practically  amounted  to  an  amended 
bid,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Moss. —  That  is  what  they  amounted  to — amended  in  the 
presence  of  everybody,  so  there  was  nobody  to  find  fault  with  it 

Senator  O'Connor. —  And  after  that  what  prevented  the  other 
party  amending  the  bid. 

Mr.  Moss. —  They  did  not. 


By  Mr.  Moss:  '  ill 

Q.  You  had  been  permitted  to  amend  your  bid?  A.  And  it 
had  not  changed  the  price  at  all;  it  was  simply  making  a  bid 
clear. 

Q.  Your  bid  as  you  proposed  it  was  f2.30  a  thousand  for  the 
<»on8titutional  amendment  ballots;  that  did  not  occupy  one-tenth 
of  the  space  the  others  did?    A.  If  you  will  examine  the  letter 
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you  will  see  it  covers  the  ground  further;  it  says  here,  "  For  all 
ballots  specified,  or  any  additional  ballots  that  may  be  required,'' 
and  you  will  notice  here  this  part  is  quoted;  I  have  the  original 
copy  that  was  given  to  me  to  make  this  copy  from. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  It  means  that  the  members  in  the  board 
availed  themselves  of  the  technicality  to  award  the  contract  to 
the  man  they  wanted  to  award  the  contract  to. 

Mr.  Moss. —  That  is  about  the  size  of  it  They  took  the  bid, 
and  they  went  into  executive  session  without  any  objection  upon 
this  man's  bid,  and  upon  another  bid  which  was  |248  higher, 
and  some  other  bids  which  we  do  not  talk  of.  Now,  I  want  you 
to  tell  what  happened  after  the  executive  session. 

The  Witness. —  I  followed  Mr.  Kelso  out  and  took  a  chair  in 
the  outer  oflBce;  Mr.  Kelso  going  into  the  hall;  shortly  after  I 
followed  Mr.  Kelso  into  the  hall,  and  had  a  few  words  to  say  to 
him ;  and  he  went  to  the  hall  to  the  right,  and  I  returned  to  the 
general  office;  after  sitting  there  a  while  Mr.  Kelso  came  in  and 
told  the  doorkeeper  that  if  the  commissioners  wanted  him  he 
would  be  found  in  Mr.  Grace's  office;  and  shortly  after  Commis- 
sioner Martin  came  out  of  the  room  where  the  board  was  in  ses- 
Bion  and  asked  for  Mr.  Kelso;  the  messenger  went,  and  Mr.  Kelso 
came  and  went  into  the  board  room  where  they  were  in  session; 
shortly  after  that,  he  had  not  been  a  great  while,  when  Mr. 
Kelso  came  out  of  the  door  followed  by  Commissioner  Martin 
and  others;  and  Commissioner  Martin  then  asked,  '^Is  Mr. 
Little's  representative  here;"  and  I  stood  up,  and  he  told  me  to 
tell  Mr.  Little  that  they  had  given  the  contract  to  -Martin  B. 
Brown  for  f40,000,  which  was  f3,000  under  our  bid,  and  came 
within  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  purpose;  he  said  to  tell 
Mr.  Little  that  as  his  letter  was  an  informal  letter,  the  board 
had  allowed  the  courtesy  of  changing  it;  that  had  it  been  a 
formal  public  document  they  could  not  have  allowed  him  any 
such  courtesy.    ' 

Q.  The  put  the  point  very  clearly  that  your  letter  had  been 
amended?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  therefore  it  was  not  to  be  considered,  only  that  way? 

A.  The  inference  would  be  that,  of  course. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  your  knowledge  whether  or  not  Messrs.  Martin 

B.  Brown  and  Company  were  printing  the  ballots  before  the 
work  had  been  given  out,  before  the  contract  had  been  made? 
A.  WelM 
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Senator  O'Connor. — How  does  he  know  that  fact? 

Mp.  Moss. — Well,  I  want  to  see. 

The  Witness. — Of  course,  I  have  heard ;  I  have  been  told 
indirectly. 

Senator  O'Connor. — We  ought  not  to  take  hearsay  on  a  matter 
of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Moss. — I  understood  Mr.  Wood  had  some  information  that 
was  positive  on  that  subject 

The  Witness. — I  heard  an  employe,  George  Brown,  in  their 
employ,  had  mentioned  it. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  You  need  not  take  that,  Mr.  Stenographer. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Who  was  the  man  that  told  you  that?  A.  Mr.  Isles,  a  fore- 
man in  our  employ. 

Q.  Who  was  the  man  in  Martin  B.  Brown's  employ?  A.  George 
Brown- 

Q.  Now,  isn't  there  sometlihii:^  misleading  In  these  specifica- 
tions?   A.  Well— 

Q.  Are  these  not  misleading  specifications;  now  take  the  size 
of  the  amendment  and  the  special  question  ballot;  do  yon  know 
how  manv  of  those  ballots  there  were — the  size  of  the  amend- 
inohi  and  special  question  ballot?  A.  The  size  of  these  ballots 
will  be  six  inches  in  width  by  eight  inches  in  length;  the  sample 
inrlosed,  which  was  the  officiiil  sample  sent  by  the  Secretary 
of  St.ate,  was  six  incbos  bv  six  inches. 

(}.  A  difference  of  two  inches?  A.  A  difference  of  two  inches; 
that  would  make,  of  course. 

Q.  And  the  specification  was  drawn  so  that  a  large  fi;j:ure 
would  come  out  from  a  bidder  if  he  bid  on  the  figures  men- 
tioned in  the  specifications?  A.  A  figure  on  six  inches  by  eight 
inches  would  be  about  a  third  more  for  paper  than  if  tbe  ballots 
were  six  by  six;  six  by  six  was  the  size  mentioned  by  the 
secretary. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  those  ballots  were  required; 
some  10,000,000,  was  tliere  not?  A.  Yes;  some  millions;  I  don't 
know  exactly  the  number;  the  ballots  were  printed  six  by  eight; 
the  specification  was  six  by  eight. 

ii.  But  the  official  ballot  was  six  by  six?  A.  The  sample  bal- 
lot sent  by  the  Secretary  of  State  was  six  by  six;  and  the 
samples  printed  for  Brooklyn  was  six  by  six. 
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Q.  In  figuring  on  those  specifications  did  you  figure  on  six 
by  eight?    A.  We  figured  on  six  by  eight 

Q.  These  were  printed  according  to  specification?  A.  Six  by 
eight,  but  the  size  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  ballot  was  six 
by  six. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  For  the  constitutional  amendments?  A.  Yes;  for  the  con- 
stitutional amendments. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  That  is  the  ballot  furnished  from  headquarters  (produc- 
ing ballot);  have  you  figured  out  the  difference  in  money  that 
that  would  make?    A.  I  have  not;  no,  sir. 

Q.  I  have  a  computation  here  that  the  difference  of  those  two 
inches  upon  10,000,000  of  ballots  would  be  |5,000? 

Senator  O'Connor. — Were  they  actually  printed  by  the  man 
who  got  the  contract  six  by  eight? 

Mr.  Moss. — That  we  can  not  tell  until  they  go  on  the  stand. 
We  had  better  take  an  adjournment  now. 

The  sergeant-at-arms  called  T^aniel  Kirwin,  who  responded 
"Present.'' 

The  Chairman. — The  committee  stands  adjourned  until  half- 
past  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  All  witnesses  required  to 
be  liere  to-day  will  be  here  promptly  to-morrow  morning  at 
half -past  10. 


Proceedings  of  the  sixty-fourth  session  of  the  committee  of 
the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  whom  was  assigned  the 
investigation  into  the  conduct  of  the  police  department  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  held  in  the  Superior  court-room,  Part  I,  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  on  Wednesday,  December  12,  1894,  at  10:30 
a.  m. 

Present. —  Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Daniel  Bradley,  Edmund 
O'Connor  and  Jacob  A.  Cantor.  John  W.  (Joff,  Prank  Moss  and 
W.  Travers  Jerome,  of  counsel  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  ask  is  the  sergeant-at-arms  here? 

Senator  O'Connor. —  He  was  a  minute  ago. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  will  perform  his  duty.  I  will  call  Charles  A. 
Grant 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Charles  A.  Grant. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Of  course,  I  know  he  will  not  answer.  He  can  not 
answer.  I  took  this  method  of  reaching  Mr.  Grant  We  M*** 
endeavored  for  the  last  six  months  to  subpoena  him. 
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Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  the  private  secretary? 

Mr.  Goflf. —  That  is  the  private  secretary  of  Commissioner 
McClave.  He  resigned  his  position  immediately  on  Mr.  Mc- 
Clave'B  resignation.  He  left  New  York  and  went  to  his  seaside 
residence  at  Asbury  Park.  This  man  had  a  salary  of  seventeen 
or  eighteen  hundred  dollari^  a  year  as  private  secretary  of  the 
commissioner.  He  waa  private  secretary  for  Mr.  French  before 
he  was  private  secretary  for  Mr.  McClave.  I  would  like  my 
words  to  reach  Mr.  Grant  in  his  Jersey  resort  We  tried  to 
subpoena  him,  and  had  men  watch  in  every  direction  for  him; 
and  if  Mr.  Grant  will  need  a  vindication  of  what  I  have  said  I 
wish  he  would  come.  We  are  prepared  to  state  that  Mr.  Grant 
is  to-day  worth  from  |75,000  to  |100,000  in  this  city;  that  he 
acquired  all  that  real  estate  on  a  salary  of  f  1,700  a  year'.  We 
are  prepared  to  show  that  Mr.  Grant  acquired  that  property  by 
corrupt  methods,  in  the  way  of  accepting  bribes  to  secure 
appointments  to  the  force.  Now,  Mr.  Grant  is  a  citizen  of  New 
York,  and  before  this  committee  adjourns  I  hope  my  words  will 
reach  Mr.  Grant  down  by  the  sad  sea  waves,  and  that  he  will 
come  here  and  prove  to  this  committee  that  what  I  have  said  is 
false.  I  will  not  take  this  method  of  calling  upon  a  person  who 
has  not  been  here  —  will  not  come  here  to  speak  for  himself; 
but  I  consider  it  necessary  and  due  to  this  committee  that 
Mr.  Grant,  holding  the  position  that  he  did,  getting  out  of  his 
office  so  rapidly,  getting  out  of  this  State,  putting  himself  beyond 
the  reach  of  a  subpoena  —  that  this  public  announcement  is 
justified  by  the  circumstances- 
Chairman  Lexow. —  Mr.  Goff,  I  was  not  here,  but  I  see  in  the 
papers  this  morning  that  a  witness  who  was  under  the  subpoena 
of  this  committee  was  arrested  on  a  warrant  in  this  committee- 
room  yesterday. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Is  that  by  permission  of  the  counsel  or  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes,  sir;  the  officers  came  to  me  and  privately 
informed  me  that  they  had  a  warrant  for  Horner's  arrest  on 
the  charge  of  grand  larceny. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Very  well,  as  long  as  you  consent  to  it. 
The  point  was,  they  had  no  right  to  make  an  arrest  of  that  kind — 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes,  sir;  I  publicly  got  up  in  court  and 
released  a  witness  under  subpoena,  and  told  the  officers 
L.  587 
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they  might  execute  their  warrant,  and  even  then  the 
oflQcers  waited  until  the  witness  went  out  of  court;  so 
it  was  by  our  consent  and  knowledge,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
further  say  that  we  were  particularly  interested  in  Mr.  Grant's 
appearance  just  now,  as  we  have  a  record  here  of  Mr.  McOlave's 
appointments,  and  we  would  like  very  much  to  ask  him  certain 
questions  concerning  those  appointments. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Probably  Mr.  Grant  will  want  to  be  vindi- 
cated in  the  course  of  the  week.  | 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  hope  so  for  his  sake;  I  hope  so.  It  is  but  proper 
to  say  Mr.  Moss  has  just  informed  me  that  Commissioner  Mar- 
tin was  subpoenaed  here  yesterday  on  a  matter  incidental;  not 
on  the  main  question,  but  on  an  incidental  matter.  Mr.  Mow 
informs  me  that  the  proof  concerning  it  was  placed  before  the 
committee  yesterday  evening  in  relation  to  the  printed  ballots. 
I  am  informed  Mr.  Martin  has  come  into  court 

Chairman  Lexow. —  He  is  behind  you. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  wish  to  say  that  for  to-day  Mr.  Martin  is  excused. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  No  necessity  for  your  further  attendance 
here  to-day  Mr.  Commissioner. 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  is,  to-day.  We  will  communicate  with  you, 
commissioner,  later  on.  Are  those  gentlemen — those  doctors 
from  the  health  department  here,  (two  gentlemen  stand  up).  Is 
Daniel  Curran  in  court?  (Yes,  sir.)  Is  Mr.  Bayard  here?  (Yes, 
sir.)  I  want  ex-Detective  Bayard.  (No  reply.)  Mr.  Levine  here? 
(Yes,  sir.)  Herman  Schuper  here?  (No  reply.)  Mr.  Westbrook 
here?    (Here.) 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Witnesses  whose  names  are  called  will 
answer  to  their  names  or  else  their  defaults  will  be  entered. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Henry  W.  Meyer?  (Here.)  Are  you  from  the 
health  department,  Mr.  Meyer?    (No,  sir.) 

Mr.  Moss. —  Is  Mr.  Wood,  who  was  on  the  witness-stand  last 
night,  here?    (Here.) 

William  Henry  Wood,  recalled  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the 

State,  testified  as  follows:  \ 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  now  read  the  evidence,  a  minute  furnished  by 
tlie  police  department,  "  October  3,  1894.  The  following  sealed 
proposals  for  supplying  ballots  for  the  ensuing  election  were 
opened  and  read: 
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"Na  1.  John  M.  Drake^  f2.97  per  1,000.  (Infonnal  and 
amended.) 

"  No.  2.  J.  J.  Little  &  CJa,  f3.30  per  1,000.  Informal  and 
amended.)    ' 

"  No.  3.  Metropolitan  Job  Printing  Co.,  f3.75  per  1,000. 

"  No.  4.  Martin  B.  Brown,  f3.48  per  1,000  large,  and  f  1.48  per 
1,000,  small.  Amended  so  as  to  make  the  total  f  40,000,  to  oome 
within  the  appropriatibn. 

**  Whereupon,  it  was  resolved.  That  the  proposal  of  Martin  B. 
Brown  to  print  and  famish  the  official  ballots  for  candidates,  and 
the  official  ballots  for  constitutional  amendments,  or  for  other 
proposals,  to  be  voted  at  the  ensuing  election,  and  for  sample 
ballots  in  the  required  number,  all  in  accordance  with  the  speci- 
fications therefor,  for  the  sum  of  f40,000  be,  and  is  hereby, 
accepted,  and  that  the  president  be,  and  is  hereby,  authorized 
to  execute  a  contract  with  Martin  B.  Brown  for  such  work;  the 
form  thereof  to  be  approved  by  the  counsel  to  the  corporation; 
and  that  the  bond  for  its  faithful  performance  be  the  sum  of 
160,00  with  two  sureties." 

Q.  You  testified  yesterday  that  after  your  bid  was  figured  at 
143,000  and  Mr.  Brown  at  f 43,248,  it  was  conceded  thatyour  bid 
was  |248  less  than  Martin  B.  Brown's  bid;  and  the  committee 
went  into  executive  session,  and  shortly  afterward  it  was  an- 
nounced that  it  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Brown  at  140,000;  did  you 
hear  any  conversation  between  Mr.  Kelso,  representing  Brown, 
and  the  commissioners,  by  which  his  bid  was  reduced  from 
143,248  to  140,000?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  done  in  secret;  was  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  testified,  as  I  understand  you,  that  you  immedi- 
ately said  that  if  Mr.  Brown  was  to  be  allowed  to  reduce  his  bid 
you  would  like  to  reduce  yours?  A.  I  said  that  before  they 
went  into  executive  session;  Mr.  Kelso  got  up  and  said  that 
the  firm  of  M.  B.  Brown  would  accept  on  the  contract  the 
price  quoted  by  Messrs.  Little  &  Co.,  which  would  reduce  their 
bid— 

Q.  WTien  they  heard  your  figure  of  143,000  they  said  they 
would  accept  this  at  143,000?  A.  Yes;  and  Mr.  Martin  sug- 
gested that  they  go  into  executive  session;  and  I  was  told  I 
could  wait  in  the  outside  room;  and  it  was  after  that  they 
sent  and  called  in  Mr.  Kelso;  and  all  this  transpired  afterwards. 

Q.  Then  Mr.  Kelso  was  called  into  the  executive  session? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  you  were  not?    A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  And  when  they  came  out  it  transpired  the  bid  had  been 
awarded  to  him  at  f40,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  made  a  protest?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
protest  I 

Q.  Didn't  you  offer  to  do  the  work  for  |40,000?  A.  For  less 
than  f 40,000;  Mr.  Little  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
specification  called  for  so  much  per  thousand,  and  not  for  a 
bulk  sum,  and  he  would  do  it,  and  to  relieve  the  board  of 
responsibility  in  the  matter  he  would  do  it  for  less  than  $40,000. 

Q.  You  had  figured,  and  all  the  bidders  had  figures  of  a 
price  per  thousand?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  had  not  undertaken  to  bid  a  lump  sum?    A.  No,  sir. 

Ki.  And  so  the  proposition  to  do  it  for  a  lump  sum  was  a 
surprise  to  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  immediately  you  heard  of  it  going  to  be  done  that 
way  you  offered  to  do  it  for  less  than  $40,000?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  following  morning. 

Q.  That  was  before  the  contract  was  executed,  was  it  not? 
A.  So  far  as  I  know;  I  don't  know  how  soon  the  board  executed 
the  contract  after  the  session. 

Q.  Did  you  specify  any  sum'  less  than  |40,000?  A.  We 
specified  less  than  |40,000. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  mentioned  a  specified  sum? 
A.  I  think  not. 

Ueorge  Radford  Kelso,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  eiB  follows: 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  represent  the  firm  of  Martin  B.  Brown  &  Co.,  do  you 
not?    A.  No,  not  company;  Martin  B.  Brown. 

(i.  Mr.  Brown  is  dead?    A.  Yes. 

o.  And  the  present  concern  carries  on  business  under  his 
name?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  a  corporation?  A.  No,  sir;  Mrs.  Brown  is  the  sole 
proprietor  or  sole  owner. 

Q.  Mr.  George  Brown?    A.  No;  Mrs.  Martin  B.  Brown. 

Q.  That  concern  does  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  dty 
printing,   does  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  in  a  general  way  what  you  did  for  the 
-city  in  the  way  of  printing?    A.  Well,  we  have  been  awarded 
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contracts  for  the  general  printing  for  the  year;  we  have  bid 
on  this  against  other  bidders;  we  also  do  books  and  printing 
for  the  police  department,  and  do  some  for  the  dock  department 
Q.  For  how  many  years  have  you  been  the  successful  bidder 
upon  those  contracts?  A.  Five  or  six;  sometimes  we  loose 
8ome  of  it. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  had  the  contract  for  furnishing  elec- 
tion ballots?  A.  Ever  since  the  present  law  has  been  in  ex- 
istence. 

Q.  How  long  was  that?    A.  I  think  it  was  four  years. 
Q.  You  have  always  been  a  successful  bidder?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Is  there  any  one  interested  in  the  firm  of  Martin  B.  Brown, 
or  the  business  of  Martin  B.  Brown  except  the  widow?    A.  No, 
sir;  not  a  souL 

Q.  Is  there  any  agreement  in  existence  by  which  any  one  now 
holding  a  position  in  the  city  government  is  to  have  an  interest 
in  that  firm  from  the  1st  of  January?    A.  No,  sir;  there  is  not. 

Q.  Is  there  any  person  connected  with  the  city  government 
now  who  has  received  any  money  from  the  firm  or  firm's  busi- 
ness daring  the  past  year?    A.  No,  sir;  never. 

Q.  Is  there  any  member  of  the  city  government  who  has  en- 
tered— ^I  mean  holding  executive  position — ^has  entered  the  busi- 
ness place  of  the  firm  during  the  past  year?  A.  No,  sir;  the 
business  next  year  will  be  continued  just  the  same;  Mrs.  Brown 
will  have  the  sole  interest;  and  there  has  been  no  such  talk  or 
proposition. 

Q.  I  ask  those  questions  because  a  certain  name  has  come  to 
us  as  having  an  interest  in  this  business,  and  in  fairness  to  them 
individually  I  do  not  mention  his  name  without  laying  a  founda- 
tion to  it;  so,  in  any  way — you  understand  what  testimony  is — 
in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  there  any  official  of  the 
present  city  government  who  has  or  contemplates  having  an  in- 
terest in  the  business  of  Martin  B.  Brown?  A.  No,  sir;  neither 
directly  or  indirectly;  and  it  does  not  contemplate  any  such 
thing. 

Q.  WTien  did  your  firm  begin  to  print  the  ballots  used  at  the 
last  election;  what  date?    A.  October  5th;  Friday,  I  think  it 

WSJ.     ; 

Q.  October  5th,  that  was  the  printing?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  they  buy  the  paper  for  the  ballots?  A.  The 
first  shipment  of  paper,  I  think,  came  in  on  the  5th;  I  think  there 
were  a  few  bundles  that  came  in  the  day  before. 
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Q.  When  was  the  paper  bought?    A.  The  paper  ordered? 

Q.  When  was  it  ordered?  A.  It  was  given  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  3d;  but  we.had  the  drummer  for  the  paper-house  in  several 
times  to  see  about  it,  and,  of  course,  I  had  told  him  in  ease  we 
get  the  order  all  the  arrangements  would  have  to  be  made  to 
rush  it;  and  he  suggested  I  order  a  few  reams  anyway. 

Q.  When  were  those  few  reams  ordered?  A.  I  did  not  order 
them. 

Q.  They  were  ordered  prior  to  the  3d  of  October?  A.  No;  I 
did  not  order  any  paper  at  all  prior  to  the  3d  of  October. 

fj.  What  was  the  size  of  the  ballots  for  the  constitntional 
amendments  as  you  printed  them?    A.  Six  by  eight 

Q.  You  printed  them  that  size?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Wood,  I  suppose?  A. 
Yes,  sir.    ' 

Q.  And  you  heard  how  he  testified  that  you  went  into  the 
executive  session  of  the  board?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  please  to  state  what  transpired  there  by  whloh 
your  bid  was  reduced  from  143,280  to  f 40,000?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
officer  outside  of  Commissioner  Murray's  room  came  out  and 
said  I  was  wanted,  and  I  went  in;  and  Commissioner  Murray 
and  Commissioner  Martin  and  Commissioner  Kirwin  was  there; 
Commissioner  Murray  said  that  the  appropriation  for  printing 
the  ballots  for  the  year  was  but  140,000;  and  there  was  probably 
some  delay;  and  wanted  to  know  whether  I  was  willing  to  do  all 
the  work  required  for  that  sum;  I  said  I  was  willing  to  do  it; 
I  made  an  amendment  at  the  bottom  of  my  proposal  stating  the 
fact,  and  they,  I  think,  voted  upon  it  and  awarded  the  contract; 
I  think  the  secretary  of  the  chief  clerk  was  here,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken. 

Q.  Mr.  Wood  was  not  present  when  you  were  directed  to 
reduce  your  bid?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  up  to  that  time  his  bid  had  been  lower  than  yours? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Has  the  law  required  competitive  bids 
on  this  question? 

Mr.  Moss. — The  publising  of  bids  was  not  required  because  of 
the  council  and  of  the  board  of  alderman,  it  was  dispensed  witJi; 
but  following  the  custom  on  the  direction  of  the  resolution,  they 
invited  proposals.  They  sent  notices  to  five  or  six  large  print' 
ing  houses  who   gathered  together  by  their  representatb 
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upon  the  Sd  of  October,  and  presented  tlieir  bids  upon 
specifications  that  had  been  propounded  to  them;  and  these 
specifications  being  opened  in  the  presence  of  all,  a  computa- 
tion was  had  by  which  it  was  observed  in  the  presence  of  every 
one,  and  to  every  one's  satisfaction — 

The  Witness. — ^I  beg  pardon;  I  protested  against  Mr.  Little 
being  allowed  to  amend  his  bid  there. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  protested  against  his  bid  being  amended,  but  never- 
theless it  was  amended  by  the  direction  of  Mr.  Martin;  was  it 
not?    A.  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Mr.  Martin  dictated  the  words  that  were  written  into  the 
bid,  so  as  to  correct  a  clerical  error,  and  so  stated  at  the  time? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss. — Continuing  my  answer:  It  was  figured  to  the 
satisfaction  of  every  one  that  the  bid  of  Little  was  1248  less 
than  Brown,  but  unfortunately  the  bid  had  not  been  formal 
originally,  some  typewritten  matter  having  been  left  out  by 
clerical  error,  and  in  the  presence  of  every  one  Mr.  Martin 
allowed  the  representative  of  Little  to  telephone  to  his  head- 
'luarters  and  to  get  authority  to  correct  the  bid  by  the  inser- 
ion  of  these  technical  words.  That  was  done  at  Mr.  Martin's 
iictation,  in  the  presence  of  every  one,  and  then  the  bid  was 
received  by  Mr.  Mai'tin.  Then  they  took  their  bids  into  execu- 
tive session.  At  that  point  Little  having  the  advantage  by 
$248,  according  to  Mr.  Kelso's  testimony,  he  was  called  in 
privately,  and  was  asked  whether  he  would  do  the  work  for 
f  10.000,  the  amount  of  the  appropriation ;  he  said  he  would ;  aud 
the  bid  was  awarded  to  him.  Mr.  Wood  has  testified  that  as  soon 
as  he  learned  that  he  asked  a  similar  privilege  of  reducing 
his  bid,  not  having  figured  on  a  lump  sum  previously,  and 
offered  to  do  it  at  less  than  $40,000. 

Chairman  Lexow. — I  would  like  to  know  whether  Mr.  Little 
had  ever  done  business  of  that  kind  for  the  city  before. 

Mr.  Moss. — ^I  will  ask  him  that  question  right  after  Mr.  Kelso. 

Chairman  Lexow. — ^I  ask  the  question  simply  for  this  reason, 
that  we^have  had  in  our  own  county  experience  on  that  sub- 
ject, where  the  printing  of  ballots  was  given  out  to  persons  wb^ 
have  not  printed  them  before,  and  we  found  ourselves  the  day 
before  election  withoat  a  sinirle  local  ballot  in  the  county;  and 
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the  efficiency  in  the  printer  in  that  particular  direction  may 
have  been  one  of  the  considerations  that  entered  into  the 
arrangement.    It. is  the  experience  of  these  particular  ballots. 

The  Witness. — ^I  will  make  a  statement,  with  your  permission. 
At  the  time  I  protested  against  Mr.  Little  being  allowed  to 
amend  his  bid,  and  I  asked  the  commissioners  to  consider 
carefully  whether  the  difference  of  1248  would  warrant 
taking  it  away  from  the  printers  who  had  already  done  it;  1 
asked  them  to  consider  that  carefully. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Wood  proposed  to  do  it  for  less  than 
$40,000?    A.  I  understand  that 

Senator  O'Connor. —  It  resulted  practically  in  the  saving  of 
two  or  three  thousand  dollars  to  the  city.  The  police  board  un- 
doubtedly took  advantage  of  the  informal  character  of  the  bid 
made,  and  they  gave  it  to  the  firm  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing  that  kind  of  work.  I  do  not  really  think  that  the  com- 
missioners did  anything  that  was  improper.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  as  much  of  it  as  probably  you  had  a  right  to  infer  from  the 
beginning. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Of  course,  I  call  this  witness  from  a  brief  fur- 
nished me.    This  firm  of  Martin  B.  Brown  had  a  snap. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  How  is  it  you  got  all  these  contracts  in  the  city;  how  is 
it  in  every  case  in  their  competition  that  company  seemed  to  bid 
so  as  to  get  the  contract  m  the  city,  and  get  it  always?  A.  Are 
you  talking  about  the  contract  for  ballots? 

Q.  No;  all  contracts?  A.  I  can  not  say  that;  we  can  do  it 
cheaper  than  any  one  else;  we  have  the  plant  for  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  peculiar  coincidence  that  one  firm  should  be 
able  to  underbid  any  and  all  other  competitor  firms  in  this 
city,  and  for  years  be  practically  in  the  possession  and  exclusive 
charter  as  it  were  to  do  business  in  the  printing  line  for  the  city 
—  a  monopoly?  A.  I  don't  think  so;  we  have  a  great  many 
plates  that  other  printers  have  not;  that  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it,  I  am  sure;  for,  if  they  are  bidding  on  a  certain  form 
of  blanks,  and  we  own  the  plates,  we  can  do  it  cheaper. 

Q.  Have  you  become  the  lowest  bidders  in  other  contracts  in 
the  same  way  that  you  became  the  lowest  bidders  in  those 
contracts?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  By  seeing  the  competitor's  figures,  and  then  making  your 
figures  lower?  A.  No,  sir;  this  is  not  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
tract ;  the  contract  was  not,  I  think,  advertised  at  all ;  they  have 
a  right  to  give  it  to  any  one  they  chose;  on  their  contracts  the 
bids  are  open,  and  the  lowest  bidder  gets  the  work;  we  have 
lost  some  of  these  things. 

Q.  If  the  city  authorities  permit  Brown  &  Co.  to  underbid 
every  other  bid  before  them,  the  city  gains  that  much,  but  it 
seems  to  me  dishonorable  practice?  A.  The  one  that  can  do 
the  work  cheaper  than  we  can  can  have  it 

Mr.  Moss. —  Now.  a  little  case  in  point,  as  showing  the  peculiar 
favoritism  as  extended  to  the  firm  of  Martin  B.  Brown  &  Co. 
We  have  had  the  case  of  Charles  W.  Gardner  on  appeal.  On 
the  first  appeal  we  had  to  print  our  own  case.  The  bill  for 
printing  it  was  considerable,  and  anticipating  its  going  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  we  printed  a  double  quantity  so  there  was 
plenty  left  to  go  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  without  reprinting; 
and  in  the  usual  arrangements  with  counsel  about  printing  we 
can  take  those  copies  of  the  case  to  the  Court  of  Appeals.  They 
did  not  do  It  They  sent  a  copy  of  the  case,  which  they  desired 
to  borrow  from  us,  to  Martin  B.  Brown  &  Co.  and  had  it  all 
printed  anew  and  paid  Martin  B.  Brown  &  Co.  a  fee  for  it 
That  is  simply  an  illustration  from  our  own  knowledge  of  the 
favoritism,  t 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  your  pull,  Mr.  Kelso?  A.  We  did  not 
have  any  pull;  we  have  a  very  large  plant  that  is  particularly 
adapted  to  that,  and  the  volume  of  work  is  large,  and  we  can 
do  it  very  well  and  do  it  cheaply,  and  where  we  are  low  in  price 
we  get  it 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  will  say  the  work  in  the  Gardner  case  was  well 
done.  The  work  was  almost  as  handsome  as  those  we  had 
printed  by  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Senator  Bradley. —  I  would  suggest  that  if  there  was  any 
fault  it  was  with  the  board  of  aldermen.  It  should  have  been 
advertised  by  the  board  of  aldermen,  but  they  left  the  time  go 
past,  until  there  was  not  time  enough;  that  is  where  the  whole 
fault  is. 

L.  588 
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By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Mr.  Kelso,  are  you  acquainted  with  any  member  of  the 
board  of  aldermen?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  know  two;' just  to 
speak  to. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  them  about  the  pasb- 
age  of  a  resolution  doing  away  with  public  bidding  for  this 
work?  A.  ;No,  sir;  I  have  not  spoken  to  either  one  of  them 
since  they  have  been  aldermen. 

Q.  Or  doing  any  work?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  did  not  suppose  you  had?  A.  That  covers  other  thing?* 
besides  ballots. 

Q.  It  is  quite  common  for  the  board  of  aldermen  to  dispense 
with  advertising  and  bidding?  A.  No,  sir;  I  never  knew  it  in 
any  other  instance  excepting  the  ballots. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  bids — ^that  public  requests  for  bids — aro 
now  being  printed  for  the  supplies  for  next  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  yon  know  it  is  common  to  make  that  public  request 
for  bids  after  the  1st  of  January?  A.  No,  sir;  I  thin^  the — 
it  is  common,  but  I  think  the  effort  has  always  been  so  the  work 
can  be  furnished — 

Q.  It  is  not  only  common  but  usual  to  advertise  for  bids  for 
supplies  after  the  1st  of  January?  A.  I  think  they  have  been 
advertised  earlier   every  year   since  they  commenced. 

Q.  The  point  being  that  the  new  administration  advertises 
for  its  own  supplies?  A.  No,  sir;  I  think  a  point  is  that  a  great 
many  of  these  blanks  are  required  on  the  1st  of  January  for  the 
new  administration. 

(J.  I  am  speaking  of  the  custom  in  the  past;  the  custom  has 
been  such  that  when  a  new  administration  was  elected  to 
advertise  for  its  supplies;  that  is  the  way  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
Is  it  not;  is  it  not  so;  it  has  been  so  in  the  past?  A.  Yes.  sir; 
I  don't  think  thiis  printing  contract  was  ever  advertised  before 
the  1st  of  January. 

Q.  Exactly;  never  advertised  before  the  1st  of  January  before? 
A.  I  don't  think  so ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  But  it  is  true  now  that  the  advertisement  was  running, 
and  contracts  are  about  to  be  made?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  the  furnishing  of  public  supplies  for  the  administra- 
tion that  is  to  come  in  on  the  1st  of  January?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  show  you  a  copy  of  the  City  Record  of  November  27, 1891, 
that  is  some  time  aj^o,  and  call  your  attention  to  "proposals  to 
furnish  the  courts  and  departments  of  the  government  of  the 
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city  of  New  York  with  blanks,  printed  or  lithographed  books, 
dockets,  libers,  bindinj;  covers,  binding,  etc.,  for  1895,"  is  that 
what  von  have  reference  to  in  yonr  testimony?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  you  speaking  of  in  your  testimony?  A.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  advertisement  that  is  now  running  for  the 
printed  supplies. 

Q.  And  that  is  something  else?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  attention  has  not  been  called  to  the  matter  of  the 
book  binding  or  furnishing  libers  for  the  city?    A.  I  know  of  it. 

Q.  Yon  know  these  are  now  running?    A.  No,  sir;  that  is  not. 

Q.  Is  this  running?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  it  been  let?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  has  already  been  let  then?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By   Chairman   Lexow: 

Q.  Does  that  include  substantially  all  the  printing  of  a  per- 
manent character  for  the  ensuing  year? 

Mr.  Moss. —  Yes,  sir.  I  show  you  the  proposals  as  to  which 
Mr.  Eelso  says  the  contract  has  already  been  let,  and  he  speaks 
now  of  proposals  for  printing  for  the  next  year. 

Q.  Don^t  you  know,  Mr.  Brown,  that  the  purpose  of  this  adver- 
tising and  making  contracts  now  is  to  secure  to  this  present  ad- 
ministration all  the  patronage  that  is  incidental  to  the  awarding 
of  those  large  contracts?    A.  No,  sir;  I  know  that  is  not  so. 

Q.  You  know  that  is  not  so?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  know  it  is  an  unusual  thing?  A.  No;  I  think  the  con- 
tract of  last  year  for  books  was  awarded  before  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary; there  are  a  great  many  of  those  books  that  are  required  to 
be  used  on  the  1st  of  January. 

Q-  Of  the  printing  of  a  permanent  character  have  you  known 
for  years  past  that  has  been  awarded  before  the  1st  of  January? 
A.  I  know  efforts  have  been  made  to  get  the  list  as  early  as  pos- 
sible; and  that  has  been  printed  earlier  every  year;  and  this  year 
has  been  printed  earlier  than  before. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  The  practical  result  is  to  secure  to  the  party  now  in  power 
the  patronage  now  in  awarding  that  printing?  A.  Well,  that  Is 
the  awarding  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  do  not  think  I  have  any  more  questions  to  ask, 
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Mr,  Kelso.  Now,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  old  officers  hero, 
and  they  have  been  here  for  several  days,  and  in  justice  to  them 
I  think  we  should  dispose  of  this  pension  matter  and  have  lone 
with  It 

Daniel  Curran,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Mr.  Gofif. —  I  ask  if  ex-policeman  Jacob  Hess  is  in  court— ox- 
Wardman  Hess?    (No  answer.) 

Q.  Mr.  Curran,  by  the  way,  how  many  carts  have  you  in  the 
street  cleaning  department?    A.  None  at  all. 

9.  How  many  have  you  there  in  somebody  else's  name?  A. 
None.    ) 

(i  How  many  did  you  have?    A.  I  had  one  a  yi?ar  ago. 

Q.  Only  one?     A..  That  is  all,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  royalty  to  some  one  for  that 
cart?    A.  I  don't  v*\\  nothing;  my  son  hgd  it;  not  me. 

Q.  How  many  o-ns  had  you  between  you  and  your  son?  A. 
Two. 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  get  for  those  cartel?  A.  I  have 
them  carts  yet 

Q.  How  much  did  you  get  from  the  street  cleaning  depart- 
ment?   A.  Three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  day. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  on  the  street  cleaning  department, 
between  yourself  and  your  family?  A.  One  on  the  department 
of  public  works. 

Q.  How  many  on  the  street  cleaning?    A.  None,  sir. 

Q.  Has  your  son  any  on  the  street  cleaning?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  member  of  your  family?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  stool  pigeon  there  on  the  cart?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  evidently  know  what  I  mean?    A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  policeman  long  enough  to  understand 
that  term,  havent  you?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Now,  these  two  carts — this  cart  that  you  have  now  in 
the  department  of  public  works,  how  much  do  you  get  for  that? 

A.  Three  dollars  a  day. 

Q.  You  have  to  pay  a  shade  for  that?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  you  was  not  taxed  around  election  time? 
A.  No,  sir.    ' 

Q.  You  say  that  to  me  without  blenching?    A.  Yes,  titt  * 
«cientiou5»lv  and  true. 
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Q.  You  have  been  on  the  police  for  how  many  j^ears  yonrseir? 
A.  For  21  years. 

Q,  How  long  since  is  it  that  you  retired?  A.  Twenty-one  years. 

Q.  How  long  since  is  it  that  you  retired?  A.  Year  ago  last 
August. 

Q.  So  that  while  you  were  on  the  police  force  you  had  carts 
in  the  department?    A.  No,  sir;  a  son  of  mine  had  them. 

Q.  Through  your  influence?  A.  No,  sir;  not  through  my 
InHnence,  but  through  his. 

Q.  You  have  a  son  now  in  the  department?  A.  Yes.  sir;  he 
is  an  inspector  of  dumps. 

Q.  That  was  the  man  that  was  dismissed  the  department 
a  liille  while  ago  for  allowing  private  matter  to  be  dumped  at 
the  city's  expense?    A.  Yes,  sir:  he  was  laid  off  for  a  week. 

Q.  Fop  that  cause;  that  was  the  reason  for  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  was  restored  again?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  he  now  inspector  of  dumps?  A.  Canal  street 
dnmp& 

Q.  What  dump  was  he  inspector  of  where  he  allowed  private 
dumping  at  the  city's  expense?    A.  Nineteenth  street. 

Q.  When  was  that?    A.  It  must  be  over  a  year  ago,  T  think. 

Q.  During  Commissioner  Andrews'  time?  A.  No;  Commis- 
lioner  Brennan's  time. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  Commissioner  Andrews  restored  him?  A. 
Well,  T  really  forget;  I  think  it  was  Hreupan  wIh*  was  tliero. 

Q.  You  are  mistaken?  A.  May  I'e  f  am;  I  am  net  sure  whether 
it  was  Andrews  or  Brennan. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  other  business  on  hand?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Wliere  do  you  live?  A.  Number  1  Carlysle  street  in  this 
city. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there?    A.  About  13  years. 

Q.  Own  your  own  house?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  wife?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  wife's  name?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  usual  in  your  employment;  did  you  ever  know  a 
policeman  who  had  his  house  in  bis  own  nnnie  or  in  his 
wife's  name?    A.  It  is  not  in  my  name  or  wife's  name. 

Q.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  it  was  in  your  wife's  name?  A. 
Kg;  my  wife  owns  nothing. 

Q.  But  yoo  said  your  wife  owned  the  house?  A.  No;  I  lived 
b  a  tenemcsnt  bouse  13  years. 
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Q.  r  ask  you  again  has  your  wife  any  property  or  real  estate? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  you?    A.  No,  sir;  or  me  either. 

Q.  Not  even  a  lot  of  ground?    A.  Not  a  bit,  sir. 

Q.  Not  even  a  cemetery  lot?  A.  Well,  we  have  a  cemetery 
lot  in  Calvary. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  before  you  went  on  the  police? 
A.  1  was  a  porter. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  you  went  on  the  police?  A. 
About  28  years. 

Q.  And  what  business  were  you  porter  in?  A.  In  a  cotton 
tjtore  in  West  street 

Q.  And  that  business  required  you  to  be  pretty  active  and  be 
pretly  strong?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  use  the  cotton  hook  on  the  bales  I  suppose?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Waa  your  health  not  equal  to  the  calls  upon  it?  A.  My 
health  has  always  been  good. 

Q.  But  you  thought  you  would  get  a  lighter,  easier  position 
by  getting  on  the  police  force?    A.  I  thought  it  was  better  pay. 

Q.  That  is  right;  I  want  to  know;  what  was  the  pay  when 
you  went  on  —  f  1,200?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  a  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  your  term  on  the  police  force  you  were  not  disabled 
in  any  way  by  any  accident,  were  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  left  the  police  force  you  did  not  leave 
because  you  had  been  disabled  or  crippled?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  a  good,  strong,  healthy  man  to-day?  A.  My  eye- 
aight  failed  me  for  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

Q.  Was  that  any  element  in  your  asking  leave  to  be  retired? 
A.  Yes,  sir. ' 

Q.  Did  you  feel  sensitive  by  reason  of  the  common  belief 
that  policemen  did  not  see  things?  A.  Well,  I  could  not  see 
a  block  a  way. ' 

Q.  Well,  it  has  been  commonly  believed  that  the  eyesight  of 
policemen  is  generally  a  little  dim;  was  that  the  reason?  A. 
No,  no. ' 

Q.  Well,  was  it  because  you  were  not  able  to  discover  the 
side  door  open  of  the  saloons,  on  Sunday?  A.  I  felt  my  eye- 
sight failing  for  three  or  four  years  before  I  made  an  applica- 
tion to  go  out 

Q.  I  am  asking  if  you  felt  hurt  at  your  physical  incapadtj 
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for  seeing  the  side  doors  spring  open  of  the  saloons  on  Sunday? 
A.  Ohy  no. ' 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that?    A.  Na 

Q.  You  could  not  see  those  days;  could  you?  A.  Ves;  I 
could  see  them,  i 

Q.  Eyen  a  block  away?  A.  Well,  I  could  not  distin|4:uish  a 
person  a  block  away. 

Q.  In  New  York  it  takes  a  man  of  pretty  sharp  eyesi«;ht  to 
be  able  to  distinguish  men  a  block  away;  but  you  could  tiiee  a 
block  away?    A.  I  could  not  distinguish  a  person  a  block  away. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  you  could  have  distinguished  the  rounds- 
man at  night  a  block  away?    A.  Not  at  night  I  could  not. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  you  would  be  on  the  alert  to  see  the  rounds- 
man or  sergeant  on  the  rounds  at  night  on  duty?  A.  I  could 
not  tell  who  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  at  the  night  time. 

Q.  But  at  daytime  your  eyesight  was  all  right?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  as  matter  of  fact  you  are  a  good,  strong,  healthy  man 
to-day  are  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  you  left  the  department?  A. 
Aboot  49. 1 

Q.  And  you  are  receiving  a  pension?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Six  hundred  dollars  a  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  little  pickings  up  you  got  in  the  street  cleaning 
department  and  in  the  department  of  the  public  works;  is  that 
80?  A.  I  have  a  horse  and  he  is  only  working  every  fine  day; 
he  has  done  nothing  to-day  or  yesterday. 

Q.  Well,  then  is  that  your  horse  that  you  have  now  that 
works  every  fine  day,  do  you  expect  him  to  be  soon  in  a  posi- 
tion also  to  retire?  A.  Oh,  no;  he  is  able  to  work  every  day  if 
he  can  get  it 

Q.  He  is  able  to  work  every  day?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  diflBculty  with  the  horse  is  that  you  do  not  expect 
a  pension  for  him  when  he  retires?  A.  No;  the  trouble  is,  I  do 
not  get  enough  work  for  him. ' 

Q.  You  do  not  have  enough  horses  to  employ?  A.  I  have  only 
fwa 

Q.  Did  you  ever  deal  in  horses?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Six  hundred  a  year;  how  many  sons  have  you?    A.  Four 

Q.  What  are  they  employed  at  each  one?  A.  There  is  one  of 
fliem  in  the  street  cleaning  department,  and  two  of  them  drivers 
a  trneky  one  of  them  drives  his  own  horse. 
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Q.  And  the  fourth?    A.  Well,  the  fourth  is  going  to  school. 

Etinne  Bayer,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What   is   your   business?    A.  I   am   connected  with  the 
Bayer  detective  agency  in  the  World  building. 

Q.  You  have  a  detective  agency?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  not  janitor  of  one  of  our   civil   courts?    A* 
Yes,  sir.  / 

Q.  Did  you  resign  the  position?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  holds  the  position  now?    A.  A  son  of  mine,  sir* 

Q.  The  position  has  remained  in  the  family?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  court  are  you  janitor  of?    A.  Fourth  district  court, 
sir. 

Q.  That  is  Judge  Roeecher's  court?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  you  left  the  police  force?    A.  A 
little  over  six  years. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  you  left  the  police  force?    A. 
Forty  years. 

Q.  Forty  years  of  age?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  were  employed  in  the  cane  business  before  you 
went  on  the  police  force?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Walking  sticks,  etc.?    A.  Umbrella  handles  and  walking 
sticks. 

Q.  You  were  confined  at  that  business,  weren't  you;  it  was 
telling  upon  your  health?    A.  Not  exactly. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  complained  about  your  health?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Before  you  went  on  the  police?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  how  old  you  were  before  you  left  the  police? 
A.    Forty  years. 

Q.  Do  you  receive  a  pension?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much?    A.  Three  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

Q.  Three  hundred  dollars?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  do  you  receive  1300?    A.  I  had  been  disabled. 

Q.  Then  you   did  not  serve  out  your  time?    A.   No,   sir. 

Q.  How  much  time  did  you  serve?    A.  A  little  over  10  years. 

Q.  And  you  made  application  to  be  retired?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  you  disabled?    A.  Shot  in  my  right  hand. 

Q   Shot  through  your  right  hand?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  were  a  wardman?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Well,  did  the  disability  prevent  you  from  discharging  the 
duties  of  a  wardman?  A.  Well,  not  exactly;  but  my  hand  com* 
menced  to  pain  me,  and  I  got  out  and  asked  to  be  retired. 

Q,  What  captain  were  you  wardman  for?  A.  Anthony  J, 
Allaire. 

Q.  You  say  your  hand  commenced  to  pain  you?    A.  Yes,  sip, 

Q.  Did  you  find  particular  occupation  for  your  hand  while 
you  were  wardman?    A.  What  is  that;  I  did  not  catch  it? 

Q.  Which  hand  was  it?    A.  My  right  hand. 

Q.  I  mean  to  say  was  your  right  hand  called  upon  to  perform 
any  particular  function  while  you  were  wardman?  A.  Not 
exactly. 

Q.  From  the  time  you  got  shot  in  the  hand  until  you  left  the 
department,  how  long  was  it?  A.  I  should  judge  about  three 
or  four  years. 

Q.  Three  or  four  years;  you  were  able  to  perform  the  dutiee 
of  wardman  notwithstanding  your  wound  in  the  hand  during 
that  period  of  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  inconvenience  in  the  flexibility  of  your 
fingers  owing  to  the  wound  in  your  hand?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  found  that  inconvenience  becoming  greater  and 
greater  every  day?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  diflficiilty  in  your  twisting  your  hand  and 
putting  it  behind  you  for  instance?  A.  I  do  not  understand 
you,    Mr.   GofF.  \ 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  diflSculty  by  reason  of  this  wound  in 
turning  your  hand  backwards  for  instance?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  way  I  indicate  (indicating)?  A.  Yes;  I  could  not 
turn  the  right  hand,  but  I  might  turn  the  left  hand. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  a  fact  that  the  residents  of  your  precinct  were 
not  used  to  dealing  with  officers  who  turned  out  their  left  hand? 
A  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Was  it  not  understood  that  it  was  the  right  hand  that 
was  to  be  the  agent  or  the  go-between?  A.  T  never  was  a 
go-between;  and  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  go-between. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  policeman's  hand  flexibly  turniftg 
backward?    A.  I  might. 

Q.  You  understand  what  I  mean?    A.  I  understand  you. 

Q.  Now,  we  understand  each  other;  I  want  to  know  if  this 
wound   that  you   received  in  your  hand   interfered   with  the 
L.  689 
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flexibility  of  your  hand  in  turning  backwards  while  going 
around?    A.  I  mean  this  — ' 

Q.  Wait  (indicating  by  turning  his  hand  backward)?  A,  I 
understand  you  entirely,  yes,  sir;  it  did. 

Q.  And  when  you  found  it  did  interfere  with  it  you  retired? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Q.  Your  occupation  was  gone;  wasn't  that  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  understand  what  you  are  saying?  A.  Well,  Mr. 
Qoff,  is  explaining  it  all;  I  have  not  got  to  witness  it;  Mr.  Goflf 
is  explaining  it. 

Q.  It  may  be  very  funny  for  those  who  listen,  but  it  may  not 
be  quite  so  funny  for  you;  do  you  understand  what  you  are 
doing  here?  A.  I  have  not  been  saying  anything;  Mr.  Goff  has 
been  doing  the  same,  and  I  sat  right  here. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  have  been  answering  the  questions?  A.  I  answered 
some  of  the  questions;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  told  me  you  understood  what  I  meant?  A.  I 
understood  what  you  meant  by  using  your  right  and  your  left 
band. 

Q.  You  understand,  Mr.  Bayer,  that  what  I  meant  was,  and 
what  you  understand  I  meant  was,  that  the  public  understanding 
of  the  use  of  the  policeman's  hand,  was  to  receive  the  bribes  and 
the  tips  that  were  given  him;  you  understand  that,  don't  you? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  did  not  understand  that? 
A.  I  did  not;  I  mean  to  say  that  I  did  not  put  my  hand  to  the 
right  or  left 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  what  you  did;  I  am  asking  you  if  you 
did;  when  you  said  you  understood  what  I  meant,  if  you  did  not 
understand  by  that —    A.  I  might 

Q.  And  you  did  that;  you  did  understand  it?   A.  All  right,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Is  that  so;  you  are  here  under  oath?  A.  I  understand  I 
am  here  under  oath. 
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Q.  Are  you  willing  to  swear  to  what  you  have  been  swearing? 
A.  To  what? 

Q.  That  the  reason  you  went  out  of  the  police  force  was 
because  you  could  not  use  the  hand  in  the  manner  designated 
by  Mr.  Goff  to  receive  bribes?  A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  say  any- 
thing of  the  kind. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  said  it  was  because  you  could  not  use  the  hand  in  the 
manner  indicated?   A.  No,  sir;  that  was  not  the  cause  of  it. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  swore?  A.  No,  sir;  Mr.  Goff,  that  is  not 
there. 

Q.  I  am  taking  your  own  sworn  statement,  Mr.  Bayer?  A. 
That  is  right;  I  am  willing  to  swear  to  the  truth,  but  not  be 
forced  into  it. 

Q.  Every  question  has  been  asked  you  in  an  intelligent 
manner. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  answer  apparently  with  a  great  deal  of  gusto  and 
pleasure  to  a  state  of  facts  which  is  certainly  surprising,  to  say 
the  least 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  will  you  tell  us  the  cause  of  your  complaint  against 
Captain  Murphy?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  tell  us  the  whole  of  it,  now,  like  a  good  fellow?  A, 
I  met  Captain  Murphy  some  years  ago;  I  do  not  exactly  remem- 
ber when  it  was;  he  asked  me  the  loan  of  some  money;  I  loaned 
him  |350,  and  I  could  not  get  it  until  I  had  to  sue  him  for  it;  I 
Bued  him  and  he  paid  me. 

Q.  Is  that  the  whole  of  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  sue  him  until  after  this  committee  commenced 
its  sessions?    A.  What  is  that? 

Q.  You  did  not  sue  him  until  after  this  committee  commenced 
its  sessions?    A.  Correct,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  announced  if  he  did  not  pay  you  you  would  come 
before  this  committee  and  give  your  true  reason  why  he  owed 
yon  that  money?    A.  I  did  not  say  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Did  you  say  it?    A.  I  might  have  said  that 

Q.  Did  you  say  it?    A.  I  don't  remember  wh'*^  not 
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Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not?  A.  I  would  not  swear  to 
that. 

Q.  Did  you?    A.  I  don't  remember,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  as  a  fact  that  you  did  not  say  that  If  Cap- 
tain Murphy  did  not  come  up  with  that  money  you  would  come 
before  the  Lexow  committee  and  give  the  true  inwardness  or 
the  transaction  between  him  and  you?  A.  I  could  not  swear 
to  that. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  say  that?  A.  I  could  not 
swear  to  it,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  Will  you  deny  you  did  not  say  it?  A.  I  could  not  deny; 
I  might  have  said  it. 

Q.  That  is  in  your  mind  to  have  done  so  if  he  did  not  come 
up  to  the  scratch  and  pay  you?  A.  I  could  not  exactly 
respond  because  I  don't  remember  it 

Q.  That  is  not  many  months  ago;  that  is  in  this  year? 

Senator  Bradley. — I  should  think  he  would  injure  his  busi- 
ness, for  no  one  will  want  to  hire  a  detective  who  is  so  short 
of  memory  as  he  is. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Bayer,  it  is  within  this  year,  and  you  have  a 
distinct  recollection  of  that  whole  transaction;  now  I  ask  if  it 
is  not  a  fact  that  you  said,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  to 
more  than  one  person,  or  half  a  dozen  persons,  that  unless  Cap- 
tain Murphy  came  up  with  his  money  that  you  would  make  it 
hot  for  him  before  the  Lexow  committee?  A.  I  could  not 
remember;  and  I  could  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  you  are  impressing  us  with  the  belief 
that  you  are  telling  the  truth?  A.  I  am  not  impressing;  I  am 
saying,  Mr.  Goflf,  I  might  have  said  it;  I  might  have  said  it 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  That  was  in  your  mind,  was  it?    A.  I  might  have  said  it 

Q.  You  felt  that  way?    A.  I  might  have  said  I  felt  that  way. 

Q.  Isn't  it  your  present  recollection  you  did  feel  that  way 
at  that  time?  A.  I  might  come  before  the  committee  if  he  would 
not  have  paid  me. 

Q.  That  was  in  your  mind  at  the  time?    A.  It  might  be  so. 

Q.  Is  that  your  recollection  now?    A. -At  present;  yes,  sir. 


By  Mr.  Qoflf : 

Q.  Now  yon  iape  evadifeg'  it,  Mr.  Bayer;  tell  u«  t&eltrue 
inwardness  of  it?  Ar  I  am  telling- you  the  whole  truth,  arid 
nothing  Wit  tb€*  tJtith.       '  .'■■'■.■ 

Q.  What  hare  the  committee  to  do  with  a  private  transaction 
between' OD(i»  man  borrowing  and  one  lending  to  the  other;  the 
committee  has  nothing  to  do  with  that?  A.  I  would  have  come 
before  this  committee  any  way. 

Q.  Why  did  you  threaten  this  man  if  he  did  not  pay  you  yon 
would  g6  before  the  Lexow  committee,  if  there  was  not  some 
reason  that  you  believed  he  would  pay  you  sooner  th^n-come 
before  this  cotiimlttee?  A.  I  could  not  have  given  you  ^  any 
reason;  I  might  have  said  I  would  come  before  the  Lexow 
committee. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  What  were  you  going  to  tell  the  committee?    A.  That  he 
owed  me  the  money,  f350. 
Q.  Was  that  all?    A.  Yes,  sir.  , 

By  Mr.  Goff:  , 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  thought  the  Lexow  com- 
mittee was  here  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  men  to  collect  their 
debts?     A.  I  might  have  thought  so. 

Q.  Did  you;  you  had  been  a  ward  detective  for  a  number  of 
years  ;  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  thought  that  the  business 
of  the  Lexow  committee  in  New  York  was  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  men  to  collect  their  private  debts?  A.  Well,  I 
thought  on  a  general  run  a  man  has  a  charge  against  a  police 
captain  it  would  come  up  before  the  investigation  committee. 
Q.  Private  debts?    A.  Private  debts;  yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow  :  r 

Q.  /How  did  that  debt  arise?  A.  He  asked  me  the  loan  of 
1350. 

Q.  Why?  A.  I  did  not  ask  the  gentleman  why;  he  was  a 
police  captain,  and  I  was  on  the  police,  and  he  asked  me  to 
lend  it  to  him,  and -I  loaned  it  to  him;  did  I  ask  him  for  what 
purpose;  it^  would  not  be  gentlemanly,  I  think,  Mr.  ChairmaiL 
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By  Mr.  Goff  :  j  ^ 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Bayer,  you  were  wardman  at  the  time  Captain 
Murphy  asked  you  for  this  loan?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  a  wardman  for  Tony  Allaire?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  precinct?    A.  The  old  Tenth,  the  present  Eleventh. 

Q.  That  is  the  Eldridge  street  station-house?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  was  Captain  Murphy's  station  at  the  time  he 
secured  this  remarkable  loan?  A.  I  think  it  was  in  West  One 
Hundredth  street.  j  • 

Q.  West  One  Hundredth  street,  where  he  is  now?  A.  I  guess 
he  is  there  now.  j 

Q.  And  he  is  captain  of  the  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  to  this  committee  why  it  was  that  Cap- 
tain Murphy,  who  has  a  salary  of  $2,750  a  year,  and  you  a 
salary  of  $1,200  a  year,  that  he  should  come  down  from  One 
Hundredth  street  station  to  the  Eldridge  street  station  to  ask 
you,  a  poor  ward  detective,  for  a  loan  of  |350;  will  you  explain 
that?    A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not. 

Q.  You  could  not  explain  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  the  captain ;  had  he  no  other  friends  on  the 
force  to  borrow  money  from  but  from  you?  A.  No,  sir;  I  did 
not  ask  him.  ) 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  the  captain  went  to  you  to  borrow 
money?    A.  On  Grand  street. 

Q.  Did  he  meet  you  by  appointment?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Accidentally?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  he  in  uniform?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  And   all    that  passed   between   you   was   what?     A.  He 
asked  me  if  I  had  any  money;   I  asked,  "How  much  do  you 
want; "  he  said,  "  I  need  $8.50,"  and  I  gave  it  to  him. 
Q.  Right  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  the  habit  of  carrying  a  considerable 
roll  of  bills  about  you?    A.  I  carried  all  I  had. 

Q.  Had  you  been  making  your  collections  that  day?  A.  Col- 
lection of  what?  j 

Q.  Collections  from  the  disorderly-houses  of  the  precinct? 
A.  No,  sir.  j  I 

Q.  How  did  you,  a  poor  policeman  on  $1,200,  come  to  have 
$350  in  your  clothes  without  any  notice  or  request  being  made 
upon  you  beforehand?  A.  I  generally,  like  many  others,  I 
played  poker  and  played  horses. 
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Q.  That  is  a  stock  answer,  is  it  not?    A.  No;  any  gentleman 
that  knows  me  knows  I  am  a  poker  player  and  horse  player. 

Q.  You  recognize  that  that  answer  has  been  made  by  other 
policemen  under  similar  circumstances?  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  before?  A.  Oh  yes,  sir. 
Q.  It  is  a  common  thing  among  those  in  the  department  by 
men  called  upon  to  explain  there  illgotten  wealth  to  say  they 
got  it  at  horse  and  poker  playing?  A.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  before?    A.  Oh  yes,  sir. 
Q.  AVell  now,  let  us  see,  you  are  a  great  poker  player;  every- 
body that  knows  you  knows  that?    A.  Yes. 
Q.  Where  did  you  play  poker?    A.  Club  rooms  Coney  Island. 
Q.  Wait  a  while  now;    let  us  go  easily;    what  club  rooms? 
A.  Coney  Island,  sir. 

Q.  At  Coney  Island?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  club  room  in  Coney  Island?    A.  In  Bauer's. 
Q.  Is  there  a  regular  poker  player's  club  there?    A.  It  was 
a  club. 
Q.  A  club  of  what?    A.  Of  a  lot  of  gentlemen;  a  social  club. 
Q.  What  is  its  name?    A.  I  don't  remember,  sir. 
Q.  How  was  it  designated?   A.  There  was  a  room  there  where 
people  met. 
Q.  What  was  it  called?    A.  I  don't  remember. 
Q.  You  say  a  club;  and  club-houses  have  a  name?    A.  I  don't 
remember  exactly  its  name. 

Q.  Yes  you  do  remember;  we  will  try  to  nurse  your  memory; 
the  one   in   your   mind  is   not  interfering   in   your   memory? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  hope  not. 
Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  club?    A.  I  don't  remember,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  remember  there  was  a  club  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  If  you  remember  there  was  a  club  there,  don't  you  remem- 
ber the  name  of  it?    A.  No,  sir;  I  know  a  hundred  clubs,  but 
don't  know  their  names. 

Q.  How  frequently  did  this  remarkable  club  meet?    A.  They 
have  been  there  every  night,  I  guess. 

Q.  And  had  it  a  president?    A.  I  really  could  not  tell  you  if 
it  had  a  president  or  not 

Q.  Or  any  officers?   A.  I  could  not  tell  you,  sir;  I  know^  it  was 
a  dub-room  where  a  number  of  people  met 

Q.  Too  repeated  that  a  number  of  times,  and  we  don't  want 
ft  again;  had  it  any  officers?    A.  Not  as  I  know  of. 
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-Q.  Was  the  rent  of  the  room  paid?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Were  there  any  rules  of  the  game?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Was  there  any  limit?    A.  A  dollar  or  two-dollar  limit 

Q.  How  many  times  did  yon  rake  in  the  jack-pot?  A.  Not  as 
often  as  you  lost 

Q.  Then  you  lost  as  much  as  you  won  there?  A.  Not  that 
night 

:Q.  You  said  you  did. not  rake  in  a  jack-pot  as  much  as  you 
lost?  A.  I  thought  you  asked  me  that  night,  that  pot;  I  under- 
stood you  to  say,  did  I  rake  in  that  pot 

Q.  What  night  did  you  think  I  was  talking  about?  A.  The 
jack-pot;  if  I  raked  in  that  jack-pot;  that  is  what  I  understood. 

Senator  Cantor. —  Are  you  suggesting  legislation  against  jack- 
pots next  winter. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Oh,  no;  that  would  be  sumptuary  legislation. 

Q.  Now,  I  think  you  had  better  refresh  your  memory  and 
answer  us  truthfully  about  this  remarkable  club;  can't  you 
give  us  —    A.  What  answer  can  I  give  you. 

Q.  Can't  you  give  us  the  name  of  any  other  men  but  yourself? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  join  the  club?  A.  I  was  not  a  member  of 
it  at  all. 

Q.  You  visited  it  frequently?    A.  Once  in  a  while. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  apply?  A.  It  is  so  long  ago  I  <;ould 
not  remember  those  names. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Were  they  strangers?  A.  Most  people  I  knew  went  there 
in  Coney  Island. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  club  that  paid  initiation  fees  too,-  or  monthly 
or  3-early  dues?  A.  I  could  not  really  tell  you;  of  course  I  was 
not  a  member  of  it 

Q.  You  just  went  in  there  and  pitched  a  game?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff:  .    - 


Q.  You  said  you  went  in  there  every  night?  A.  !No,  sir;  I  did 
not  say  that.  1 

Q.  How  frequently  did  you  go  there?    A.  Once  in  awhile. 

Q.  What  does  that  mean?    A.  Once  in  awhile. 

Q.  How  long  is  awhile?  A.  I  might  go  there  once  a  week; 
or  twice  a  week.  f 
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Q.  Once  or  twice  a  week?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  You  were  in  the  habit  of  going  in  there  once  or  twice  a 
week?    A.  Sometimes  I  went  in  there  once  in  a  month. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  go  there?    A.  I  could  not  remem- 
ber it;^I  cannot  tell  how  many  times  I  went  ten  years  ago. 

Q.  You  remember  going  on  the  police  force?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yoq  remember  playing  in  the  poker  club  at  Paul  Bauer's? 
A.  Yesy  sir. 

Q.  Can't  you  tell  us  how  frequently  you  played  there?    A.  I 
eannot  tell  you. 

Q.  It  was  a  general  practice  of  yours  to  go  there  and  play? 
A.  Once  in  awhile  I  came  up  there  and  played. 

Q.  You  say  every  gentl^nan  that  knows  you  knew  you  to  be 
a  poker  player?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  you  were  called  a  regular  poker  fiend? 
A.  No;  but  friends  that  know  me  know  I  play  poker. 

Q.  All  the  time?    A.  No,  sir;  not  all  the  time. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  play  in  New  York?    A.  I  might  have  played 
in  New  York. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  never  played  in  New  York?    A.  No; 
I  would  not  do  tluit. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  play  in  New  York?    A.  I  played  up  in  the 
dab. 

(i-  WHiat  club?    A.  I  played  in  John  J,  O'Brien's;  I  was  a 
member  of  it. 

Q.  Any  other  places?    A.  Well,  there  might  be  other  places; 
it  might  be  in  the  Comanche  club. 

Q.  And  any  crther  places  you  played  poker?    A.  I  sat  down 

an»i  played  in  saloons. 
Q.  Saloons?    A.  Yes. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  About  every  place  where  you  got  a  chance,  didn't  you? 
A.  Ko;  T  was  not  a  professional  gambler. 

ByMr.  Goflf: 

Q.  Tom  were  next  door  to  it?    A.  No,  sir;  not  by  a  long  shot. 

Q.  Now,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  quite  a  number  of  offi- 
<*rg  iuthiaf  precinct  were  great  poker  players?  A,  It  might 
•^^e  been. 

(i.  Ifoii^f  yo^  know  they  were?    A.  No,  sir;  not  as  I  know  of. 

a  690  j 
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Q.  Ii*i  7)11  -\--r  piay  wirli  rlieai?    A.  I  tliixik  I  plajedonttii 

(^  *Jn>  oui'tt;     A.  * 'uce  in  ni"  lifetime  with  a  poKcemBii 
the  ararlou-innise. 
ti  ^ulv  oa^'e?    A.  I  v\«;a*L  *av  exacriv;  I  would  not  swear o 

<j.  Didn'r  rlie  oiEo-^rs  of  rlie  pr\?c[acc  freiiuently  go  to  die 
7'.i)ui.-4  -if  'li**  '..■'aiiin«'at*  .'L-ib  ;in«.l  yiay  riien??  -lV.  How  shoiH 
I  isovr  wl:o  wr^nr  :o  'lie  J  \'ci;in»  lie  olab  and  played  there. 

Q.  Don't  vv>ii  lino'Y  von  :*u\v  tiieni  there;  and  played  irift 
rht^ra?  A.  I  do  Qt't  know  riiat  I  saw  them  and  played  witk 
cht^ni:  I  aii^lLt  Ii;ive  Si?en  them.  * 

Q.  Ts  it  n«*.r  a  r..;.r.ir'.wis  r'.i.'t  r'lar  neiir'y  all  dw»  officers  of  ihe 
pT'erin-T  r!:V""^i  -:i  "  >-  -^'.a   r.  •  »'3nen  '.'I'lb*  and  the  Comanche 
fl:ib?    A.  P::^r  :vij:ii-  .•i^r.i.:^  r|p  rhi^re  and  play:  that  might  be    * 
*o:  b^iL  I  Wi::I.i  :i.'t  *wr*:ir. 

O.  L'"-* z  '.cz'^  "•■a  :ir**  Ivuiz.  wh^*n  von  jsav  voa  loanrf 

•  V^J,^■l::l  il:?""!"  *  -T*'*  !r.  '*:isri  c.^^g^v?    a.  I  am  not  lyin^c;  1  ft™ 
tf-li:n;r  'ii-r  "r-"j.:  I  rd'^^  him  J:*-"<^  in  •.•a*!i  money. 

Q.  «^n  Orti-i  rr^T^r?    A.  On  Trrand  street:  yesw  »r- 

Q.  TririT  7*^r.-.i?!£.i:>  T:in>a  rl''a  ot  a  polioe  captain?    A.  Ye». 

Q.  Coniinz  'io-v::  r:-  jot  ici  ;i*iiii:r  f»>r  a  loon  of  |350;  how 
much  nn"'u»r7  '^-•-  '^■"  -  ^^•^  i^  joar  olotie*  when  yoa  gave  hta 
the  ^•iZ'}'7    A.  I  'i*:::'"  r»^Tn**Tnl>rr  exaotly. 

Q.  Hadn't  yo-.  -L:.^  >:!."•►  in  a  !ar-ze  roll  of  bills?  A.  I  dont 
rememb-fr  eini':*!?  ho^s-  2n'!'c  monej  I  hai  or  how  Iarg:e  t  toD 
it  was. 

Q.  Yon  had  *;.''•*'•'•  in  ^o^r  r*^7*«»=^ssio!i?  A.  If  yoa  know  mot« 
than  I  do.  ir  ia  .ill  rl-h*- 

Q.  Will  Ton  ftw^ar  jot  had  not  more  Aan  |I»909?  A I 
f^ill  swear  I  had  not  *l.t>>\ 

Q.  How  mnch  b»--low  fl, »'••>•)  did  yoa  haTe?  A.  t  eoold  no* 
tell  Tou. 

Q.  Didn't  von  tf-Il  Ca train  3rnrt>hv  Toa  wvirrti  tt«^  mtr  to^ 
happy  to  lond  him  mor-  if  h-::  wanted  it?  A-  X-x  ott  E  iSA  no^ 
say  anythinjr  of  th^  kind. 

Q.  Did  yon  ask  him  when  he  wonld  p«y?  A>  I  miofU:  fci<^ 
asked  him  that. 

Q.  Did  he  say  when  he  wonid  pay?  A.  Abt  tamr  wftmi  j&^ 
want  it,  he  said,  yon  will  jret  it 

Q.  Did  he  tell  yon  what  he  wanted  it  for?    .i.  Silk 
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Q.  Now,  don't  you  know  that  f350  was  claimed  by  you  for  a 
loss  of  interest  upon  moneys  that  you  collected?  A.  Collected 
for  what? 

Q.  Don't  ask  me,  sir;  answer  my  question?  A.  I  want  to 
know  what  I  am  going  to  answer. 

Q.  Answer  my  question?    A,  I  want  to  ask  your  question. 

Q.  (Question  read  by  the  stenographer).  Now  don't  you  know 
that  that  f350  was  claimed  by  you  for  a  loss  of  interest  upon 
moneys  that  you  collected?  A.  I  don't  know  anything  about 
the  interest 

Q.  Is  that  true  or  not?  A.  I  want  to  understand  the  ques- 
tion thoroughly. 

Q.  (To  stenographer)  Bead  it  again,  sir.  (Question  read); 
now,  don't  you  know  that  that  f350  was  claimed  by  you  for  a 
loss  of  interest  upon  moneys  that  you  collected?  A.  No,  sir; 
it  is  not  true. 

Q.  No  truth  in  it  whatever?    A.  No  truth  whatever. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  collect  any  moneys  for  any  purpose  in  con- 
nection with  Captain  Murphy?    A.  Never  in  my  life. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  fact  that  Captain  Murphy  was  going  to  be 
transferred  to  that  precinct,  and  that  moneys  were  collected  that 
he  would  pay  in  order  to  get  transferred  to  that  precinct?  A. 
Kot  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  Didn't  you  collect  the  moneys,  or  didn't  you  deposit  the 
moneys  that  were  collected  in  that  precinct  for  Captain  Murphy 
to  come  down  there?    A.  Collected,  how? 

Q.  Don't  express  so  much  surprise;  didn't  you  collect  the 
money  from  houses  of  ill-fame  in  that  precinct,  and  liquor 
dealers,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Captain  Murphy  to  get 
transferred  down  there,  where  he  could  get  some  money?  A. 
Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  the  money  deposited  in  the  safe  of  a  jeweler  in 
Grand  street?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  he  failed  to  get  down  there  that  you  had  to  pay 

bock  the  money  that  was  collected?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  the  cause  of  your  claiming  that  $350?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  in  your  complaint  yov^  alleged  you  loaned 
Mm  1350  cash?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  written  complaint?  A.  I  don't  remember  what 
the  complaint  was. 


^'  Q.  WiH  j^du^  swear  youf' all^d  fa  ^(Mir  writtei^ddioptaint  in 
it^ttihstt  foxx  loaned^im  f85(l  in  ^c&flti:? >i  A.  li  dm^  lemember 
exactly;  I  would  not  swear  to  it 

-Q/  Atfs^ep'  my  ^question  f.  ^\\\-'  you^  8W»r  jhow^^  rthartnyda  set 
©nt  in  your  written  complaint,  ^hen  yoa  Juied  OaptalBi  Murphy 
for  this  $860s,  that. you  lod^iied  him  that  iinoaiey  ia.imsh^/^will  you 
0^^ar  thW^  A.  I  %ill:  sweait  tjiat  jajnythihg'.ini<the;fl?ritten 
^tetj^lailit^t-''  ■  ■'  -'-'■'■  :::/•-.',-,=  :...jJi..  r.;.-v  .■^..^  ?..:: 
^  1jJ^HS?#er:the  qo^tibil?  '  A.If  it^isiiBl!WTitte^  complaint  — 

•'- •■■iBhairniaiiilJMow:  ■•:  .ui.,.-,   ]  '.;.     .';.,-u  ;■    ■..■•;  :.  :,)  -l 

Q.  Answer  the  question;  will  you  swear  that  ti'tMl;' Written 
iomRfain^'i'tfii  Wtatetl''tliiit  y(*u  hafl  Ibk^ -t^fjiSW:  Sfbi^y  the 
^56"re^erre<i  t;©?'' A.  Ifit  is^' ■^■'     ---'   ''■■-'  ■■'''■  '-'■■' 
•TSfr/«bflF^— DM'Wy/ifit  1£-'-  ■■'■'•"■"■•■'  ••'■•;•"  -'-'■■■■-'  ■:■■ 


ByCJhaii-inaii' LexoWr  '     '     :       .    .:      -  .! 

Q.  You  roiist  .remember  whether'  you  swore,  or  not  .to  a  fact 
[.|thftt,ia^<i?',  A.  Yes,  sirV  thep  Jf;  niustbe  true.'    .. 

■■.-■-■  -^  ■  ■  "^       ', '      _  -  »        ■    '  .  t     '.         .'..II        I     ./■•'. .  "  !  . 

,    By  Mr.  Goff:  - 

Q.  Did  you?    A.  I  guess  so.  ,   ,       ,   j  ^ 

Q.  IU»i't.gii€fl3;}djii4you,Bve?u^^      y.ptur.cqmpW^t,^  Ih^icourt 
SLpLiMt '  Oaptaiii  Mnrpby  that .,  you  ;  loaned  hij|i  ^50  ;  in   cash 
money?    A.  I  can  not  ,w:M5wpr,.tbpt  questic^^.,  ..i  ^  ir.v(.!.    ..if 
Q;  I))[>n't  you  linov  ^bether  ypjj  ^o.^^orj^  o^^.^pt7.  Arr.if^^^'* 

lii.  It  ifl  only  this   year?.    A^Well,  ,it;mJ^W.;be^   I   don't 
reinembep-  Wihat  J.h|^d  fpr  (Jinio^r .yest^r(iay.. ,  ,^ . , .|.  :  .  ., 

Q.  Who  is  your  attorney?    A.  Mr.  Meyer. 
,  Q.:Whiat  number?.  A*.  I  wouldn't  t^l  yo^i  tl^at. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  anything?    A.  Oh,  ye^,  ,si;p;^nythi)OL^.J  know 

l,;ffill  tell..:    .,  ..     .-.,':,  ..,•.  ■      ,.;  I    ■      ..,•  ..  -..    I.,,  ^ 
Q.  Can't  you  tell  wbero  your  attoj:jiey's^  office  >s?  ,  A.  No;  it 

Is ,  on  QroAdway ; .  I  guess  Brpadway  and .  Djuane .  street ;  some 

©f  those  streets  there;  I  know  the  place. 
;  Q,  ,ypu  tiayp  .been  to  Ws  pffljce?    A.  Yes,  w,   ^  .  ,,       ;  ^ 
Q.  And  don't  you  know  what  buil^ingyyofl   haTe.,ti|een  in? 

A.,  y)fs,,.^jr.;4Jkpf)woB^,^iei|e  ^e  f>}^c^%.)fxii^XM 

1  know  what  street  it  is;  it  is  below  Chambe^ jgiti^eet: - 
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Q.  Up  Chambers  street?    A.  No;  down  Broadway. 

Q.  Opposite  the  City  Hall  Park?    A.  No;  further  below;  it 

is  only  one  street  below. 
Q.  I  am  calling  this  way  up  Broadway?    A.  I  know;  but  it 

is  up  Broadway ;  I  beg  your  pardon. 
Q.  Is  it  near  Duane  street?    A.  I  guess  it  is  corner  of  Duane 

and  Broadway. 
Q.  On  which  side  of  Broadway?     A.  On  the  east  side  of 

Broadway — on  the  west  side  of  Broadway. 
Q.  This  is  on  the  northeast  corner?    A.  I  think  so. 
Q.  The  entrance  is  on  the  side  street,  isn't  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  we  have  it;     now,  what  is  Mr.  Meyer's  Christian 

name?    A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  You  employed  him  to  sue  Captain  Murphy  for  you?    A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  he  drew  up  a  written  complaint  and  you  swore  to 
that  complaint,  didn't  you?    A.  I  guess  I  did. 

Q.  Now,  upon  that  complaint  Captain  Murphy  made  an 
answer,  did  he  not,  or  to  that  complaint?  A.  I  could  not  tell 
jou. 

Q.  You  don't  know?    A.  No.  \ 

Q.  But  after  the  summons  and  complaint  was  served  on  Cap- 
tain Murphy  he  came  up  with  the  money  to  yo;i — to  your 
attorney?    A.  Yes;  to  the  attorney. 

Q.  It  was  on  the  calendar  for  trial,  was  it  not?  A.  I  guess 
it  waa 

Q.  Don't  you  know  it  was;  didn't  you  attend  over  here  in  the 
City  Court  ready  for  trial?    A.  That  is  right 

Q.  More  than  once;  answer?     A.  I  guess  that  is  right 

Q.  And  don't  you  know  that  you  told  a  person  that  you  would 
be  subpoenaed  before  the  Lexow  committee  if  that  trial  went 
on?    A.  That  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not?  A.  I  would  not  swear  to 
It;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  to  Murphy  about  it?    A.  About  what? 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  Murphy  about  this  suit?  A. 
Tes,  sir;  I  told  him  I  wanted  that  money. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him?    A.  In  court. 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  him  if  he  did  not  come  down  and  settle 
you  would  come  over  here  before  this  committee  and  tell  them 
tMs  whole  transaction?    A.  Not  as  I  know  of. 
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Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not?  A.  I  would  not  swear  I  did 
OP  did  not;  of  course  I  could  not  remember;  how  could  I  swear 
to  a  thing  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  I  understand  your  memory;  Mr.  Bayer,  I  won't  discharge 
you  upon  this  phase  of  the  case;  we  will  talk  with  you  again  on 
this  matter;  on  that  subject  we  will  drop  you  here;  ho^  many 
years  were  you  wardman  in  that  precinct?  A.  About  seven 
years, 

Q.  How  many  houses  of  ill-fame  were  there  in  the  precinct 
while  von  were  there?    A.  1  can  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Were  they  so  numerous?  A.  It  was  not  my  business  to 
attend  to  it. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  as  wardman?  A.  There  was 
robberies  and  burglaries,  and  larcenies,  etc.,  policy  shops;  I 
never  attended  to  houses  of  ill-fame. 

Q.  Who  attended  to  the  houses  of  ill-fame?  A.  The  captain 
sent  out  his  man  every  day;  I  don't  know  who;  changing  them 
off. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  arrest  a  man  who  was  convicted  of  robbery, 
while  you  were  there?    A.  Yes;  plenty. 

Q.  Name  me  one?    A.  Walker. 

Q.  Did  he  go  to  State's  prison?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  When?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that;  I  don't  remember 
that. 

Q.  You  must  be  able  to  remember  the  names  of  others?  A. 
Plenty  sent  to  State's  prison,  but  I  can't    give  you  names. 

Q.  Can  you  not  give  me  the  name  of  any  besides  this  one  man 
you  have  mentioned?  A.  No,  sir;  I  have  been  out  nearly  seven 
years. 

Q.  Did  you  arrest  any  one  for  policy  playing?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  arrest?    A.  Dozens  of  cases. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  not  your  duty  to  look  after  houses  of  ill- 
fame?  A.  It  was  my  duty  to  look  out  for  them,  but  I  never 
went  in  one  in  my  life. 

Q.  It  was  your  duty  to  look  after  them,  was  it  not?  A.  No, 
sir;  we  were  not  instructed  to  look  out  for  houses  of  ill-fame. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  it  was  your  duty,  as  a  ward  detective, 
to  detect  every 'violation  of  law  in  that  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  there  were  plenty  of  houses  of  ill-fame  in  that 
precinct?  A.  I  wouldn't  say  plenty,  there  might  be  some  of 
them. 
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Q.  Hundreds  —  give  me  the  number?  A.  I  couldn't  give  you 
any  number. 

Q.  That  was  one  of  the  most  notorious  precincts  in  the  city 
for  houses  of  ill-fame?    A.  It  might  be  so. 

Q.  And  they  flourished;  did  business  there  for  years  while 
you  were  there,  did  they  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  Martin  Engel  arrested  for  having 
accused  you  of  having  stolen  his  diamond  pin?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  sue  him  for  slander  for  having  made  this 
accusation  against  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  because  you  did  steal  the  diamond  pin  that  you 
did  not  sue  him  for  slander?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  diamond  pin?  A.  Better  ask  Mr. 
Engel;  he  will  be  able  to  account  for  it  better  than  I  can. 

Q.  He  did  accuse  you  of  stealing  his  diamond  pin,  did  he 
not?    A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Is  this  the  first  time  you  ever  heard  of  it?  A.  No;  he 
went  before  the  investigation  committee,  and  that  is  what  I 
heard;   it  is  only  rumor  what  I  am  saying,  that  is  all. 

Q.  You  heard  he  made  a  charge  against  you  there?  A.  Not 
personally. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  it  personally,  but  you  had  been  so 
informed?  A.  Not  for  stealing  a  diamond;  no,  sir,  never  heard 
of  that. 

Q.  For  stealing  what?  A.  Stealing  nothing;  bui  he  went 
over  before  the  investigation  committee  and  had  me  called  up 
and  I  was  examined  there. 

Q.  About  what?  A.  About  the  doings  of  the  precinct;  that 
is  all. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  anything  came  up  in  that 
examination  about  a  diamond  pin  or  a  diamond  stud?  A.  Not 
as  I  know  of. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  there  was  not?    A.  I  couldn't  swear  to  it 

Q.  Will  vou  denv  it?    A.  I  won't  denv  it  or  affirm  it  neither. 

Q.  Will  you  deny  that  Engel  accused  yon  of  stealing  from 
him  a  diamond  stud  —  will  yon  deny  that?  A.  I  will  deny 
that  he  ever  accused  me  of  stealing  a  diamond  stud. 

Q.  Or  a  diamond  pin?    A.  Or  a  diamond  pin. 

Q.  Or  any  article?  A.  Or  any  article;  that  he  personally 
accused  me,  I  will  deny  that. 
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Q.  I  didn't. say  that?    A.  You  said  accused  me,  didn't  you? 

Q.  I  didn't  say  personally;  will  you  swear  that  you  were 
not  informed  and  did  not  hear  that  Engel  accused  you  af 
stealing  some  article  of  jewelry  or  precious  stone  from  him? 
A.  I  swear  to  that,  that  I  was  never  informed. 

Q.  Have  you  never  heard  of  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  this  the  first  time  you  ever  heard  of  it?  A.  I  heard 
be  lost  a  diamond  stone. 

Q.  Is  this  the  first  time  he  ever  accused  you  of  being  the 
cause  of  the  loss?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  the  first  time  you  ever  heard  of  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  your  name  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  loss  of  the  stone?  A.  Yes;  Mr.  Engel  and  I  had  a 
growl  there  and  he  said  he  lost  his  diamond  stone. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  the  growl?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  have  a  growl  ?    A.  Yes,  I  had  a  growl  with  Engel. 

Q.  And  as  a  result  of  the  growl  he  lost  his  diamond  stone? 
A.  That  is  what  he  claims. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  asked  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  it  is  not  the  first  time  you  heard  your  name  in  that 
relation?  A.  That  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  of  being 
accused  of  it  myself;  you  asked  me  if  I  heard  I  was  accused. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  if  you  heard  of  it?  A.  That  he  accused 
me? 

Q.  Yes.    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  the  first  time  you  have  ever  heard  of  it?  A.  Yes, 
Blr.  i 

Q.  How  is  it,  Mr.  Bayer,  that  you  allowed  so  many  disorderly- 
houses  to  exist  in  that  precinct  of  which  you  were  the  ward 
detective  for  so  many  years?  A.  The  captain  sent  out  his  own 
men  to  report  on  these  cases;  I  didn't  have  anything  to  do 
whatever  with  disorderly-houses. 

Q.  The  work  waa  divided  up?    A.  Divided  up;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  a  complaint  against  a  disorderly- 
house?    A.  I  guess  I  did. 

Q.  Don't  guess  about  it?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  Name  me  one?  A.  I  have  raided  a  couple  of  them  myself 
on  complaints. 

Q.  On  complaints  of  whom;  people  who  had  been  robbed  in 
them?  A.  Well,  yes;  citizens'  complaints;  I  won't  say  exactly 
they  had  been  robbed  there.  ' 
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Q.  On  citizens'  complaints?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  some  wrong  sustained  by  the  citizen?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever,  as  a  policeman,  make  a  complaint  against 
any  disorderly-houses  in  that  precinct?    A.  1  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  And  the  disorderly-houses  existing  there  In  that  precinct 
flourished,  did  they  not,  while  you  were  ward  detective?  A. 
Well,  I  won't  say  they  flourished. 

Q.  They  were  open  and  did  business?  A.  Not  as  I  know  of; 
I  have  never  been  in  one;  I  couldn't  state  what  was  inside. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  as  a  policeman?    A.  Well,  yes. 

Q.  As  a  policeman  that  they  did?    A.  I  think  they  did;  yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  tht-ir  doors  wer© 
open,  and  men  and  women  were  going  in  and  out  of  these 
houses;  and  you  knew  from  their  reputation  they  were  houses 
of  iij-fame  —  don't  you  know  that?    A.  Yes;  I  guess  I  do. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  this  committee  how  it  wa<^  i.h:it  these  houses 
of  ill-lame  kept  open  and  doing  business  dnriui;  the  years  that 
y*'U  \iere  ward  detective,  and  no  effort  made  to  suppress  them? 
A.  There  has  been  dozens  and  dozens  of  efforts  made  to  sup- 
press them;  they  have  been  arrested;  there  have  been  warrants 
Xfti'tn  out  against  them,  and  still  they  were*  i.i  existence. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside?  A.  Five  hundred  and  twenty-one 
East  Eighty-seventh  street.  < 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  residing  there?  A.  Well,  off  and 
on  — sometimes  I  stopped  down  town. 

Q-  How,  how  long  have  you  been  residing  at  521  East  Eighty- 
seventh  street?    A.  I  guess  about  two  years. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  your  family  reside  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  wife?    A.  My  wife. 

Q-  And  children?    A.  Yes,  sir.  s 

Q.  They  live  in  521  East  Eighty-seventh  street?  A.  Eighty- 
seventh  street  / 

Q.  And  they  have  lived  there  for  two  years?    A.  About 

Q.  Where  did  you  register  from  at  the  last  election?  A. 
Forty-four  Rivington  street. 

Q.  You  were  arrested  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  register  from  44  Rivington  street, 
when  you  resided  in  Eighty-seventh  street?  A.  I  was  living 
^or  two  months  in  44  Rivington  street. 

Q.  And  your  wife  and  family  resided  uptown  in  Eighty-sev- 
"^  Bbeetr    A.  Yes,  sir. 

591 
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Q.  You  went  to  live  at  44  Rivington  street,  as  you  thought, 
for  the  purpose  of  registering  down  there  and  voting?  A.  1 
didn't  say  that. 

Q.  Was  that  not  the  purpose?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  why  it  was  you  left  your  residence,  or 
at  least  took  up  a  temporary  residence  at  44  Rivington  street, 
while  your  wife  and  family  remained  in  your  home  at  Eighty- 
seventh  street?  A.  I  had  a  little  quarrel  with  my  wife,  and  I 
went  out  of  the  house. 

Q.  And  tliat  quarrel  conveniently  arose  before  election  time? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  vote?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ( 

Q.  In  the  Third  district?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  are  you  residing  now?    A.  In  Eighty-seventh  street 

Q.  When  did  you  go  back  to  Eighty-seventh  street?  A.  About 
a  couple  of  days  after  election. 

Q.  From  the  period  of  two  months  before  election,  when  you 
had  this  little  quarrel  with  your  wife,  did  you  sleep  every  night 
in  44  Rivington  street?    A.  Not  exactly  every  night 

Q.  Where  did  you  sleep  when  you  did  not  sleep  at  44  Riving- 
ton street?  A.  Sometimes  I  slept  in  Eighty-seventh  street,  at 
that.  ^ 

Q.  Even  in  the  presence  of  this  terrible  quarrel?  A.  It  was 
no  terrible  quarrel ;  I  didn't  say  that. 

Q.  It  was  a  little  quarrel?    A.  Little  quarrel. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  this  little  quarrel,  you  went  back  to 
Eighty-seventh  street  occasionally?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Three  or  four  nights  a  week?    A.  Well,  it  might  be  so. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Is  that  your  best  recollection?  A.  I  didn't  keep  any  track, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Q.  About  half  the  time?    A.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  remember. 

Q.  I  understand,  but  what  we  want  to  know  is,  about  —  about 
half  the  time?    A.  No;  I  wouldn't  say  that  exactly. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  if  you  remained  away  from  a  home 
more  than  three  nights  a  week  that  Mrs.  Bayer  would  make 
trouble  for  you?    A.  Not  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  she  would?    A.  I  don't  know. 
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Q.  Don't  you  think  she  would  find  fault  with  you?  A.  I 
couldn't  tell  you  that 

Q.  You  didn't  stay  away  more  than  three  or  four  nights?  A. 
I  didn't  stay  exactly;  I  stayed  three  or  four  nights  a  week. 

Q.  You  did  not  stay  as  much  as  that?    A.  I  might,  at  that 

Q.  Not  more  than  three  nights  a  week?  A.  I  couldn't  say 
exactly. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  stayed  more  than  three  or  four  nights 
a  week?  A.  I  wouldn't  swear. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  stayed  away  more  than  two  nights  a 
week  from  Eighty-seventh  street?    A.  Yes;  positively. 

Q-  Now,  two  or  three  nights  a  week  —  which?  A.  Either  way. 

Q.  Two  or  three?    A.  Make  it  three. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  it  that  three  nights  a  week  you  stayed  away 
from  Eighty-seventh  street;  now,  these  three  nights  a  week  you 
Btayed  away  from  Eighty-seventh  street,  where  did  you  room?  A. 
Forty-four  Rivington  street 

Q.  What  is  44  Rivington  street?  A.  A  gentlemen's  furnished 
room  house. 

Q.  Who  keeps  it?    A.  A  party  by  the  name  of  Gilfeather. 

Q.  Rooms  for  gentlemen  only?    A.  Only. 

Q.  Did  you  take  a  room  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  take  your  meals?  A.  Feltstein's,  in  Grand 
street 

Q.  Every  meal?  A.  Sometime,  if  I  would  be  down  town;  I 
lived  down  town. 

Q.  You  took  meals  wherever  you  were,  is  that  not  the  fact? 
A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  The  nights  that  you  went  home  to  see  Mrs.  Bayer  and 
tbe  little  ones,  you  took  your  supper  at  home?  A.  I  didn't  have 
a  meal  in  my  house  for  10  years. 

Q.  What,  do  you  mean  to  say  —  A  With  the  exception  of 
coffee,  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Mrs.  Bayer  would  not  let  you  go  out  fasting,  she  was  a 
good  woman,  good  housewife?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  She  would  not  let  you  go  out  fasting,  would  she?  A.  I 
don't  know  about  fasting  business,  I  don't  think  she  would  let 
me  fast;  of  course,  I  am  old  enough  to  take  care  of  myself. 

Q.  You  had  coffee  and  rolls  in  the  morning  every  time  you 
went  home?    A.  I  never  eat  any  breakfast 

Q.  You  had  coffee  and  rolls?  A.  Sometimes  I  do  and  some* 
tlmesldon^  '''^\ 
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Q,  Did  you  take  a  trunk  with  you  from  Eighty-seventh  street? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  package  or  luggage  did  you  take  with  you  from 
Eighty-seventh  street  when  you  had  this  little  quarrel  with 
your  wife  ?    A.  I  had  a  suit  of  clothes,  some  shoes. 

Q.  You  had  that  suit  of  clothes  on  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  an  additional  suit  of  clothes?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  a  suit  of  clothes  and  some  shoes,  and  what  else? 
A.  Shirt,  handkerchiefs. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  those  articles  down  to  44  Rivington 
street?    A.  Sent  them  down  with  my  boy. 

Q.  In  what  way,  a  bundle,  or  how?    A.  Bundle. 

Q.  Hadn't  you  a  portmanteau  or  traveling  bag?  A.  I  might 
'have,  yes, 

Q.  Did  you  use  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  up  the  bundle  yourself?  A.  I  did  not,  the 
boy  made  it  up. 

Q.  What  is  the  boy's  name?    A.  Julius  Bayer. 

Q.  How  old  it  he?    A.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Q.  How  old  is  the  boy?    A.  He  is  21  going  on  22. 

Q.  Is  he  living  in  Eighty-seventh  street  now?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  you  now  reside?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  engaged  in  any  business?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  What  business?    A.  Working  at  the  bridge. 

Q.  The  Brooklyn  bridge?    A.  No,  at  the  Harlem  bridge. 

Q.  What  position  does  he  occupy  there?  A.  I  couldn't  tell 
you. 

Q.  Is  that  the  son  who  is  janitor?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  not  tell  what  position  your  son  occupies  at  the 
bridge  —  is  he  bridge  tender?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Is  he  working  at  the  new  bridge?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  he  a  trade?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  this  boy  that  took  down  this  package  down  to 
Rivington  street?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  you;  that  is  what  I 
wanted  to  explain. 

Q.  Why  did  you  mention  his  name?  A.  You  asked  me  what 
the  boy's  name  was. 

Q.  You  said  your  boy  took  a  bundle  down  to  Rivington  street, 
and  I  asked  you  what  boy  that  was?  A.  I  didn't  understand 
you;  I  don't  know  who  sent  it,  but  it  was  down  in  44  Rivington 
'Street,  the  clothes. 
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Q.  You  don't  know  bow  it  got  there?  A.  It  was  sent  down 
by  the  boy,  I  don't  know  which  boy. 

Q.  How  did  your  wife  know  where  to  send?  A.  I  left  word 
there. 

Q.  With  her?    A.  The  boy. 

Q.  What  boy?    A.  With  both  of  them;  I  told  them. 

Q.  Give  their  names?    A.  Emile  and  Julius. 

Q.  What  time  of  day  was  it  you  left,  or  night?  A.  I  didn't 
take  a  memorandum  of  it. 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  you  that?    A.  I  can  not  remember  that. 

Q.  Did  you  have  this  little  quarrel  with  your  wife  imme- 
diately before  you  left?    A.  I  couldn't  answer  that  neither. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  right  after  the  quarrel?  A.  I  couldn't 
answer  that  either. 

Q.  Did  3'ou  sleep  all  night  in  your  house  after  you  had  that 
quarrel?    A.  I  might;  I  couldn't  answer  that. 

Q.  Did  you  not  swear  when  you  were  brought  up  before  Judge 
Grady  that  you  lived  at  44  Rivington  street  and  drew  your  pen- 
sion from  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  examined  before  Judge  Grady?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
there  was  a  summons  issued. 

Q.  For  false  registration?    A.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Q.  And  you  explained  it  away?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Bv  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Is  that  all  the  personal  property  vou  had  at  44  Rivington 
Btn^et  that  you  have  mentioned?    A.  Some  clothes  and  shoea 
f'enator  Bradley. — You  mentioned  that  before. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  The  Senator  asked  vou  if  that  is  all?  A.  That  is  all;  yes, 
dr. 

Q.  Then  you  have  a  lot  of  other  articles  of  clothing  up  at 
yonr  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  take  away  all  your  clothing  from  your  house? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  ^Tio  pays  the  rent  for  that  house?    A.  For  what  house? 

Q.  In  Eighty-seventh  street?  A.  Well,  the  boys  help  to  pay  it 

Q.  Who  pays  the  rent?    A.  I  don't  know  who  pays  the  rent 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  the  rent?    A.  Not  lately. 

Q.  How  much  a  month  is  it?    A.  Twenty  dollars. 
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Q.  Who  hired  thoee  rooiiLS?    A.  My  wife,  I  guesa 

Q.  And  joa  paid  the  rent  after  she  hired  the  rooms?  A.  Ye8| 
part  of  it. 

Q.  Yoo  are  responsible  to  the  landlord,  Mr.  Bayer?  A.  Not 
as  I  know  oL 

Q.  Yoo  fiave  assumed  the  responsibility,  have  you  nbt?  A 
No;  I  don't  know  who  the  landlord  is. 

Q.  I>on*t  know  who  the  iandl«Nrd  is?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yoo  paid  any  rent  since  yoo  went  back  there?  A. 
I  never  paid  the  rent  in  my  life;  it  is  my  wife  that  pays  the  rent 

Q.  Have  yoo  given  her  money  to  pay  the  rent?  A.  I  couldn't 
exactly  telL 

Q.  Y^oo  give  her  money  to  sopport  the  honse,  and  pay  the 
rent,  and  everything,  do  yoo  not?    A.  Not  at  present. 

Q.  Have  you  not  been  giving  her  money  to  support  her?  A. 
When  I  had  it  i 

Q.  You  had  it,  had  yoo  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  You  had  no  money?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  you  were  living  on  your  wife  and  on 
your  sons?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  at  present  on  my  sons,  and  the 
business  I  started  in  lately  here. 

Q.  When  did  you  start  in  this  detective  business?  A.  I  [^U'^ss 
about  six  weeks  ago;  it  might  be  two  months. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  time  you  left  Eighty-seventh  street, 
you  were  not  in  the  detective  business  then,  private  detective 
business  then?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  any  business  at  all?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  time  that  you  left  Eighty-seventh  street?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  went  back  to  Eighty-seventh  street  to  stop 
altogether  there  two  or  three  days  after  election?  A.  Well, 
it  might  be  three  days,  four  days;  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Did  you  sleep  in  your  house  at  Eighty-seventh  street  on 
election  night — will  you  swear  you  did  not  sleep  in  Eighty- 
sovi»nth  street  on  eVciion  night?  A.  I  slept  in  a  Russian  bath, 
Lafayette  place. 

Q.  On  election  night  all  night?  A.  All  night,  yes;  in  a 
Russian  bath.  , 

Q.  And  did  you  leave  the  bath  there  next  morning?  4..  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  hQur?    A.  About  9  or  10  o'clock. 
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Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  sleep  in  your  house 
Monday  night  before  election?     A.^V'hen  was  the  election? 

Q.  I  think  it  was  on  Tuesday?  A.  Then  I  will  stand 
corrected,  I  will  correct  that;  I  slept  Monday  night — 

Q.  In  your  house?  A.  No,  no;  Monday  night  I  slept  in  the 
BoBsian  bath,  and  Tuesday  morning  I  went  to  the  polling  place 
right  from  the  Russian  bath;  that  is  right 

Q.  And  Tuesday  night  where  did  you  sleep?  A.  I  couldn't 
exactly  tell  you. 

Q.  Yes  you  can?    A.  I  guess  I  can't. 

Q.  You  did  not  sleep  in  a  cart?    A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  You  didn't  sleep  in  the  park?    A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Now,  where  did  you  sleep?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Where  did  you  sleep  the  next  night,  Wednesday  night? 
A.  I  don't  remember  it. 

Q.  Did  you  sleep  in  the  street?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Sleep  in  a  hallway?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  sleep?    A.  I  don't  remember  it. 

Q.  You  slept  in  a  bed?    A.  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  Where  was  the  bed  situated?    A.  I  don't  remember  it 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  sleep  in  your  house  in 
Ei*:hty -seventh  street  on  Tuesday  night?  A.  I  couldn't  swear 
to  that  J  ; 

Q.  The  Gth  of  November?    A.  I  couldn't  swear  to  that. 

Q.  Will  you  deny  that  you  did  not  sleep  there?  A.  I  won't 
deny  it 

Q.  Will  you  deny  on  oath  tliat  you  did  not  sloop  there  on 
Wednesday  night,  the  7th  of  November?  A.  I  couldn't  remem- 
ber it 

Q.  Would  you  deny  it  on  oath?    A.  I  won't  deny  it,  and  I 

can't  affirm  it. 

Q.  Will  you  deny  that  you  slept  in  your  bouse  Sunday  night, 
the  4th  of  November?    A.  I  couldn't  remember  it 

Q.  Will  you  deny  that  yon  slept  in  your  house  on  Sunday 
ni^rht  the  4th  of  November?    A.  I  couldn't  remember  it 

Q.  Will  you  deny  that  you  slept  in  your  house;  will  you 
deny  it?  A.  I  can't  remember  it;  I  couldn't  deny  it;  I  don't 
remember  it 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  respect  for  an  oath?  A.  Yes,  sir;  lam 
telling  the  truth;  you  don't  want  me  to  commit  perjury,  do  you. 
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Q.  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  a  controversy  with  you,  I  do 
not  want  any  one  to  commit  perjury?  A.  I  am  answering  to 
the  best  of  my  belief,  that  is  all. 

By  Senator  Braaiey  : 

Q.  Where  did  you  sleep  last  night?    A.  I  slept  home  last 
night 
Q.  Do  you  remember  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  now  if  you  did  not  sleep  in  your  home  at 
Eighty-seventh  street  on  Sunday  night,  the  4th  of  November? 
A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not?  A.  I  don't  remember;  that 
is  all  I  can  tell  you;  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Goflf. —  I  think  we  had  better  direct  this  testimony  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  district  attorney  and  the  grand  jury.  I 
think  if  there  ever  was  a  case  of  deliberate  false  voting  and 
registration  it  is  this  case. 

Chairman  Lezow. —  The  Senate  committee  orders  the  steno- 
grapher to  make  a  transcript  in  conformity  with  the  request 
of  counsel,  and  submit  it  to  the  district  attorney. 

Q.  What  was  the  election  district  in  which  you  voted?  A. 
I  guess  the  Twenty-fourth. 

Q.  And  the  Third  assembly?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  polling  place  situated?  A.  In  Rivington 
street 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  the  number?  A.  I  really  don't  remember 
It  unless  it  is  48  or  46. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  This  man  is  a  man  of  family. 

Mr.  GoflP.—  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  O'Connor  : 

Q.  You  did  not  intend  to  leave  your  wife?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  wanted  to  go  back?    A.  I  didnt'  look  for  a  divorce. 

By  Mr.  Goff  : 

Q.  You  had  no  ground  for  divorce  against  Mrs.  Bayer?  A. 
Certainly  not 
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Q.  And  even  after  this  little  quarrel  you  knew  that  you  would 
make  it  up  again  and  go  back  to  her?  A.  Well,  yes,  I  thought 
I  might 

Q.  And  when  you  went  to  44  Riyington  street,  you  simply 
went  there  for  temporary  purposes,  just  until  the  little  spat 
blew  OTer,  is  that  not  right?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  O'Connor  : 

Q.  You  know  the  law  requires  you  to  state  your  true  place 
of  residence  —  you  knew  that?  A.  I  know  I  am  entitled  to 
one  vote. 

Q.  And  you  knew  the  law  required  you  to  state,  when  you 
registered,  your  proper  place  of  residence?  A.  They  asked  me 
where  I  resided,  and  how  long;  and  I  said  two  months. 

Q.  You  know  that  the  law  requires  you  to  give  your  correct 
residence  when  you  registered?  A.  I  don't  think  I  did  know; 
I  am  not  as  far  up  in  election  law. 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  I  want  to  give  you  every  opi>ortunity;  you  were  captain 
of  the  election  district  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  taking  an  oath  before  the  police  com- 
miftsioners  on  the  1st  of  yovember,  when  you  drew  your  pen- 
sion?    A  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  an  oath?    A  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  the  month  previous?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  Do  you  remember  making  a  statement  to  tlie  yM>Iice  com- 
misj^ioners  on  the  1st  of  November,  when  you  drew  your  j>en- 
sion?    A  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  to  the  clerk?    A.  To  the  clerk:  j-^-f?.  Mr. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  take  an  oath  before  the  clerk?    A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  statement  before  the  ^lerk?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  be  ask  you  anything  at  all  wLen  you  went  to  draw 
your  prf-n«ion.  at«out  jour  place  of  rerideEce?  A.  He  mi^rht  have 
ftjsked  me,  yes  —  might. 

Q.  Did  you  not  state  there  that  voir  ref^idence  was  in  Eighty- 
seventh  street?    A.  I  mi?ht  Lave  *ta*<^  it:  I  mi^ht  have, 

Q.  You  gave  him  the  numlier?    A  I  ttA'S:^*  have. 

Q,  Kd  you  not?    A  I  mizht  have:  I  dor/t  know, 

Q.  WilJ  you  deny  an  oath  that  yo^  grave  him  yotir  refud^moe 
yo«r  house  in  Eizhty-isev^Dth  street  —  what  is  the  number 
L  592 
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of  your  house?  A.  Five  hundred  and  twenty -one  East  Eighty- 
seventh  street 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  tell  the  clerk  at  police  head- 
quarters, when  you  drew  your  pension,  that  you  lived  at  521 
East  Eighty-seventh  street?     A.  I  might  have  said  that 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  say  that  to  him?  A.  I  won't 
swear  to  that. 

Q.  You  stated  that  to  him  every  time  you  went  to  draw  your 
pension?    A.  I  guess  so. 

Mr.  Goff. —  This  witness  admits  having  told  the  clerk  at  po- 
lice headquarters  on  the  1st  of  November  and  the  1st  of  every 
month,  when  he  went  to  draw  his  pension,  that  his  residence 
was  at  521  East  Eighty-seventh  street;  he  had  to  do  that  accord- 
ing to  the  rules,  to  state  his  residence. 

Chairman  Lexow\ —  He  must  have  been  mistaken  in  one  case 
or  the  other.  « 

Senator  O'Connor. —  To  say  the  least 

Q.  Did  you  swear  in  your  vote?    A.  No;  I  wasn't  challenged. 

Q.  You  took  an  oath  when  you  registered      A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  is  a  clear  case  of  perjury. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Did  he  register  from  more  than  one 
place? 

The  Witness. —  No,  sir. 

Charles  S.  Benedict,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  are  a  physician?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  you  occupy  a  position  in  the  health  department? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  position  do  you  occupy?  A.  As  a  diagnostician  for 
the  health  department,  and  inspector. 

Q.  You  are  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Contagious  Diseases? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  doctor,  how^  much  are  you  paying  out  of  your 
salary,  in  consideration  of  the  pension  you  expect  to  get?  A. 
How  much'  am  I  paying? 

Q.  Yes.    A.  I  am  not  paying  anything;  I  have  paid. 

Q.  I  wish  to  treat  you  as  a  gentleman  I  think  you  are  —  how 
much  have  you  paid  out  of  your  salary?    A.  I  have  paid  f27. 
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Q.  What  did  you  pay  that  f27  for?  A.  For  the  expenses 
incident  to  the  securing  the  passage  of  a  pension  bill  through 
the  last  Legislature. 

Q.  That  pension  bill  was  to  pay  pensions  to  doctors  con- 
nected with  the  Bureau  of  Contagious  Diseases?  A.  The  doctors 
and  those  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  contagious  diseases  — 
nurses,  ambulance  men. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us,  I  have  not  got  the  act,  you  have  it  fresh 
in  your  memory,  for  what  period  of  service,  or  for  what  con- 
tingency is  the  pension  to  be  paid?  A.  Strange  to  say,  I  have 
never  read  it  myself. 

Q.  In  general  terms?  A.  In  general  term,  I  understand  that 
at  the  lapse  of  20  years  at  the  discretion  of  the  commissioners. 

Q.  The  health  commissioners?  A.  The  health  commissioners; 
a  physician  or  person  entitled  to  the  provision  of  the  pension 
bill  may  be  retired  on  a  sum  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the 
salary  at  the  time  of  retirement;  and  that  in  the  event  of  death 
from  diseases  incurred  w^hile  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  a  certain 
amount,  I  am  not  positive  as  to  the  exact  amount,  perhaps  one- 
third,  is  to  be  settled  upon  the  widow  as  long  as  she  remains 
unmarried. 

Q.  What  is  your  salary?  A.  One  thousand  eight  hundred 
dollars. 

Q.  So  that  if  such  a  contingency  arose,  which  I  hope  will  not 
in  your  case,  for  the  misfortune  to  befall  your  family  to  lose 
you,  your  widow  would  be  eu titled  to  $000  a  year  pension? 
A.  I  think  something  like  that. 

Q.  And  in  case  that  you  should  live,  and  I  hope  you  will  live 
until  your  retii-ement,  you  would  be  entitled  to  a  pension  of 
fOOO  at  your  present  salary?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  course,  if  you  received  more,  yon  will  be  entitled  to 
more  pension?  A.  Yes;  the  amount  can  never  be  greater  than 
11,200,  according  to  the  provisions. 

Q.  That  is  the  maximum;  how  long  were  you  a  practicing 
physician  in  this  citv  before  vou  bocame  attached  to  the  health 
department?  A.  T  graduated  in  1SS2,  and  I  became  attached  to 
the  department  in  1887;  ^ve  years. 

Q.  So  that  you  were  ^xe  years  a  practicing  physician  in  this 
city?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  During  those  five  years  you  found  it  necessary  in  your 
practice,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  your  profession,  to  treat  many 
patients  who  had  contagious  diseases,  did  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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tJ.-  :r:-i:-  -L--      .2    :  *r-  z*.'  ^"  a  r«rnsion?    A.  That  is  the 

^^,  f  .r.:-r^-  z  :  :lr  ::fT?-z:«f;  I  simply  want  the  fact  on  the 
r^rr^r^l?     A.  71.-.:  is  :iv  fj.:z 

H^rj;i *r,r  0'«'«>c::.r. —  Is  n- •  tze  health  department  required 
fo  f;!!-:^-  f'AT^'  *}f  .:;r.-.:."  .r:s  -ii-^rases,  s*i  that  a  private  physician 
Ifi  r«'\'u-voi\  from  suoh  oases? 

Mr.  ^;off. —  It  hv<0'mes  the  duty  of  a  private  doctor,  and  he 
ihn*'  fiot,  und^r  the  law.  refuse  a  call  to  a  contagious  case. 

Hfuu\itr  (y<Uti\nc)r. —  They  can  always  give  an  excuse,  and  say 
fh#'V  \\i\\'i*  ofhfT  business. 

Mr.  OofT.  -  f'rivnte  doctors  have  to  attend  these  cases;  and  I 
NliM|»ly  wnnf  t!if»  farts  upon  the  record. 

^Imlrrimii  f.^xow.— Ah  matter  of  fact  they  do,  I  suppose. 

Mr   Hnir.      Am  ninlter  of  fact  they  do. 

<1iiilniiiiii  f.r\(>w.- -Only  that  the  health  physicians  have 
iniirp  ciiHrN  of  {\\i^  kind. 

Mr  Uiiir.  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  any  discussion.  All  I 
X^\\^\\  1m  (lin  fiirt. 
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By  Chairman  Lezow: 

Q.  How  many  physicians  were  interested  in  this  pension  bill? 
A.  I  shonld  estimate,  without  knowing  accurately,  perhaps  40. 

Q.  Did  they  all  contribute  the  same  amount  that  you  did? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  that  graded?  A.  It  was  graded  from  the  basis 
of  length  of  service,  and  the  amount  of  salary,  having  calcu- 
lated the  present  value  of  a  pension.  ^ 

Q.  Would  your's  be  the  average  amount?  A.  I  think  mine 
was  a  little  more  than  the  average  amount. 

Q.  So  that  the  whole  amount  contributed  would  not  exceed 
91,000?  A.  Then  I  must  have  made  an  error  in  some  of  my  other 
figures,  because  the  amount  contributed  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  f  1,400;  between  |1,400  and  |1,500. 

Q.  What  was  that  used  for?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that. 

Q.  Who  did  you  pay  it  to?  A.  I  paid  fSOO  to  Doctor  John 
Parsons,  who  was  treasurer  of  the  fund. 

Q.  You  collected  the  money?    A.  I  did  and  I  did  not 

By  Mr.  Goff:    ' 

Q.  Tell  us  your  relation  to  it?  A.  My  position  is  this;  Dn 
Parsons  was  treasurer  of  a  committee,  the  committee  having 
in  charge  the  necessary  legislation,  the  necessary  operations 
that  were  going  through,  I  don't  know  what  they  were,  but  it 
was  on  the  carpet  more  or  less  for  the  last  nine  years,  that  is  it 
had  previously  been  before  the  Assembly,  and  a  list  of  the  doc- 
tors was  made,  and  a  calculation  was  made  based  upon  their 
salary  and  upon  their  length  of  service,  by  some  one,  I  don't 
know  exactly  who  made  that  list,  and  Dr.  Parson  was  the  treas- 
urer of  the  fund,  and  he  proceeded  to  collect  the  money,  and  I 
paid  my  assessment  to  him;  but  he  lives  in  Kingsbridge  and  as 
this  naturally  called  him  to  report  at  the  oflBce  twice  a  week, 
and  as  it  was  very  inconvenient  for  him  to  see  the  different 
doctors  that  come  there,  my  business  being  that  of 
an  expert  and  being  required  to  be  there  frequently,  I  was 
brought  more  intimately  in  connection  with  these  men  as  they 
came  to  the  office,  and  he  asked  me  as  a  personal  favor  to  him 
to  take  this  list  and  see  the  men  as  they  came  in,  and  secure 
from  them  a  contribution  toward  these  expenses;  I  collected  some- 
where a  little  over  |1,000,  I  should  say;  I  have  all  the  figures, 
but  haven't  them  with  me,  but  not  over  f  1,500;  of  that  amount 
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I  paid  to  Dr.  John  Parsons  fSOO,  and  paid  another  member  ol 
the  committee,  a  Mr.  McGown,  f500,  and  to  two  persons  who 
had  overpaid  their  assessments  to  give  money  for  pressing 
needs,  expenses  of  the  committees,  etc,  I  returned  a  balance  ol 
164,  making  a  total  of  f  1,364,  and  the  balance  I  have  in  my  own 
possession  to-day. 
Q.  That  is  a  very  small  balance?    A.  Yes. 

Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Don't  you  know  what  became  of  the  money?  A.  I  only 
know  this  in  a  general  way,  that  Mr.  McGown  was  presented 
with  1500  as  his  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  nine  years  that  he 
had  been  at  work  on  that  matter. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  this  |1,000  covered  the  expenses 
and  disbursements  for  the  securing  of  this  legislation  covering 
a  period  of  nine  years?  A.  Yes,  sir;  so  I  am  told,  I  know  noth- 
ing more  about  it  than  I  have  been  told;  but  that  f500  was 
used  for  that  purpose;  then  the  remaining  fSOO  I  am  told,  and  I 
have  some  evidence  to  support  it,  was  used  for  the  purpose  ol 
paying  back  money  that  had  been  advanced  by  different  doctors 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  committees  that  had  gone  to  Albany  od 
different  occasions  in  diflFerent  years,  and  the  printing  of  the 
bills,  legal  expenses,  and  in  addition  to  that  providing  —  wellj 
I  suppose  you  can  call  it  a  memento  or  a  testimonial,  evidenc- 
ing the  appreciation  of  the  doctors  of  the  health  department 
to  those  who  interested  themselves  in  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Q.  Was  the  bill  passed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  an  assessment  on  your  salary  beforej 
except  this  one  time,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  this  legisla- 
tion?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  the  first  year?  A.  This  is  the  first  year  I  ever  paid 
an  assessment;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  been  connected  with  the  health 
department?    A.  Since  1887;  that  would  be  seven  years. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Was  it  before  or  after  the  bill  was  passed  that  this  assess 
ment  was  made?    A.  After;  it  was  all  made  along  about  in  the 
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month  I  should  say  of  May  or  June,  perhaps  April,  but  after 
everything  had  had  been  done. 

By  Mr.  GoflP:     • 

Q.  After  the  bill  had  become  a  law?  A.  After  the  bill  had 
become  a  law. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  how  it  is  that  there  was  no  assessments 
made  upon  the  doctors  during  the  nine  years,  seven  of  which 
you  have  been  in  the  department,  to  meet  the  current  expenses 
of  each  year  to  procure  this  legislation?  A.  I  can  noT;  I  don't 
know  anything  about  it 

Q.  Can  you  explain  to  us  how  it  is  the  expenses  incurred  by 
the  committees,  or  by  the  persons  urging  this  legislation  dur- 
ing the  period  of  nine  years  could  remain  unliquidated  until  the 
year  the  bill  passed?  A.  I  don't  know  how  that  could  be, 
except  I  know  some  of  those  who  are  said  to  have  claims  against 
the  department  were  waiting  for  this  very  thing. 

Q.  But  they  never  had  been  liquidated?  A.  They  never  had 
been  liquidated  because  the  matter  had  been  waiting  an 
adjostment 

Q.  So  that  if  any  person  or  persons  paid  money  out  of  their 
o^m  pockets  for  expenses  during  the  nine  years  of  this  agita^ 
tion  or  effort  to  procure  this  legislation,  they  paid  it  out  at 
their  own  expense  and  loss?    A.  For  the  time  being,  yes. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Was  there  an  understanding  among  you  that  it  would 
be  repaid  to  them?  A.  >»o,  I  never  heard  of  any  such 
nnderstanding. 

Q.  Some  of  the  doctors  took  more  interest  in  this  legislation 
than  others  I  suppose?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Paid  the  expenses  out  of  their  pockets  and  then  made  a 
bill  against  you  when  the  law  was  passed?  A.  That  was  the 
idea. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Do  von  remember  who  introduced  the  bill,  who  fathered 
the  bill?    A.  I  don't  know  that  either. 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Who  iB  Mr.  McGown?  A.  Mr.  McGown  is  one  of  tl 
disinfectant  corps,  one  of  the  ambalance  drim^ 

*Q.  How  many  persons  altogether  were  affected  by  the  bil 
yon  say  aboot  10  doctors?  A.  I  should  say  10  doctors,  tltat 
a  rough  estimate;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  How  about  nurses,  etc.,  and  attendants?  A.  I  don't  kno 
thatj  I  can  tell  jou  ;iie  names  on  the  list  comprises  of  fool 
cap  paper  three  pages;  that  gives  you  an  idea  of  all  the  oami 
of  those  that  contributed,  and  I  think  that  there  are  very  fe 
outside  of  those  that  are  interested  in  it  - 


Michael  Bcanlon,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  Stat 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  Tbllows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  are  a  retired  policeman,  are  you  not?  A.  Twenty-tfl 
years  and  six  months  in  the  service. 

Q.  When  were  you  retired?  A.  On  the  30th  of  Decembe 
1S92. 

Q.  How  mirch  ])f>ii^ion  do  you  get?    A.  Six  hundrei  dollar 

Q.  Did  you  apply  for  retirement  yourself?    A.  X  did. 

Q.  For  what  reason?  A.  Well,  I  was  troubled  with  rhei 
nintitiKi;  I  was  (k'luilcd  up  to  the  Grand  Central  DepDt  :Uiii 
had  long  standing  on  the  sidewalk  there  in  front  of  the  incos 
ing  department,  and  I  was  subject  to  rheumatism  and  pains  a 
over  my  system. 

Q,  Otherwise  you  were  in  good  health?  A.  Well,  after 
got  a  rest  I  felt  better. 

Q.  You  feel  better  now?    A,  Well,  yes;  sometimes. 

Q.  Were  not  you  a  patrolman  along  with  Captain  Wlllian: 
when  he  was  a  patrolman?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know — no,  he  W! 
my  cntiniiii  awhile  iit  least;  he  was  on  the  croisin;;  n 
Broadway;  I  had  a  special  block,  not  in  the  same  precinct 

Q  I  think  you  have  stated  you  were  a  patrolman  with  him 
A.  Not  in  the  same  precinct 
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John  Ounner,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Ex-Captain  John  Gunner?    A.  That  is  my  name. 
Q,  Wlien  did  you  retire  from  the  force?    A.  December  28, 
1891. 
Q.  How  old  are  you  now?  A.  Sixty-one,  I  claim. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  served?    A.  Near  31  years. 
Q.  What  pension  do  you  receive?     A.  One  thousand  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  a  year,  during  my  lifetime. 

Q.  You  are  in  good  health,  are  you  not?    A.  Yes;  I  have  had 
a  little  trouble  with  mv  eves. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  been  captain?    A.  Near  21  years. 
Q.  Yon  were  an  eflBcient  captain,  were  you  not?    A.  Regarded 
80  at  police  headquarters. 

Q.  No  complaints  against  you  at  headquarters?  A.  I  have  had 
complaints,  but  never  was  fined  a  day  or  had  a  reprimand  in 
mv  life. 

Q.  There  are  a  number  Qf  captains  on  the  force  now  doing 
active  duty  over  GO  years  of  age?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  retire  voluntarily,  on  your  own  application?  A. 
Xo,  sir;  I  was  fired  out. 

Q.  How  was  that?  A.  They  retired  me  under  an  option  of 
the  law,  and  under  the  rule  of  rotation. 

Q.  Because,  you  were  over  (10  years  of  age?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
wore  not  obliged  to  retire  me. 

Q.  Are  you  one  of  the  (JO-year  men?  A.  I  am  retired  as  a 
CO-Trar  man. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  So  that,  captain,  notwithstanding  you  were  able  to  do  the 
business  of  your  office,  and  fully  competent  to  attend  to  it,  and 
had  no  physical  defect  or  failure,  you  were  fired  off  the  force, 
simplv  because  you  had  reached  the  age  of  GO  years?  A.  I  was 
fired  off  the  force  to  make  room  for  somebodv  else. 

ft. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  And  the  salary,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  is  |1,:575? 
A.  I  have  |l,.S7o,  yes,  sir;  during  my  lifetime,  that  I  did  not 
ask  for. 

Q.  Are  you  engaged  in  business?    A.  No,  sir. 
L.  593 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 


Q.  Who  were  the  police  commissioners  when  you  received  that 
treatment?  A.  Mr.  Martin,  Commissioner  McCIaye,  Commifl- 
sioner  Voorhis  —  McClave  is  the  man  that  done  it 

■ 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  McCIave  did  it?  A.  It  was  his  turn  to  get  a  captain,  and 
he  went  for  me. 

Q.  Who  was  appointed  in  your  place?    A.  Strauss. 

Q.  Captain  Strauss?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  vacancy  at  the  time  for  Strauss  and  some 
one  had  to  be  retired  to  make  it?  A.  They  retired  me  to  make 
room  for  him. 

Henry  V.  Steers,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination' by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  are  an  ex-inspector,  are  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  inspector  of  police?    A.  Prom  1885. 

Q.  From  1885  to  what  year?    A.  To  1892. 

Q.  And  you  retired  then?    A.  Yes,  sir;   1st  of  October,  1892. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  on  the  force?  A.  Thirty-five  years. 

Q.  Your  age  now?    A.  Sixty-two  next  January. 

Q.  Are  there  inspectors  on  the  force  at  that  age  now?  A. 
I  don't  think  there  are  any  inspectors  as  old  as  that 

Q.  But  there  are  some  captains  as  old  as  that  in  active  ser- 
vice?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Health  good?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  retire  voluntarily?  A.  I  did  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  going  to  do  it  under  the  chief  inspector's  act,  and 
that  would  take  the  pension  of  f2,500  from  me  and  bring  me 
down  to  11,750,  and  I  thought  T  had  served  a  good  long  service 
in  the  department  and  I  thought  before  they  fired  me  out  on 
the  60-year  clause  I  would  get  out 

Q.  By  retiring  when  you  did  how  much  do  you  get?  A.  Two 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  And  by  staying  a  little  longer  yon  would  have  only  got 

11,750?    A.Ves. 
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Q.  And  that  is  the  only  reason  you  have  got  for  retiring?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  sorry  you  did  becausd  we  like  to  have  inspectors  of 
yoar  ability;  I  pay  you  that  compliment  because  I  have  come 
in  contact  with  you  a  great  many  times  and  know  your  worth. 
A.  Thank  you. 

Peter  Yule,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  Captain  Yule,  when  did  you  retire?    A.  First  day  of  July, 

•\m, 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  on  the  force?  A.  Thirty-two 
years  and  four  months. 

y.  Did  you  retire  on  your  own  application?    A.  No,  sir. 

<i.  Who  asked  you  to  retire?    A.  Fired  me  out 

U-  Who  did  that?    A.  Board  of  police. 

<).  What  for?    A.  Sixty  years  of  age. 

^l  Was  their  any  other  reason?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  W'ho  took  your  place?    A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

<i.  Was  there  another  captain  appointed  immediately  after 
vour  going  out?  A.  There  were  several,  I  believe,  after  I  went 
our. 

Q.  You  can  not  mention  any  one  that  was  particularly  slated 
to  your  place?    A.  No,  sir. 

U'  How  old  are  you  now?  A.  Sixty-five  years  of  age  the 
12th  of  next  March. 

Q.  And  in  good  health?    A.  Fair. 

^l  And  able  to  perform  the  duties  of  captain?  A.  I  was  at 
the  time. 

^-  And  willing  to?    A.  Willing  to,  of  course. 

By  Senator  Lexow  : 

Q.  Able  to  now?    A.  I  am  not  broke  down  now,  I  don't  think. 

Q.  We  want  to  have  it  on  the  record  as  to  whether  or  not 
in  your  judgment  you  would  be  able  to  perform  the  functions 
of  police  captain  in  this  city  if  you  had  been  permitted  to  do 
«>  l>y  the  board?  A.  I  was  at  the  time;  I  made  every  effort  to 
kei-p  on. 

Q-  And  in  your  judgment  you  would  be  to-day?  A.  My 
health  has  been  good  ever  since. 


i 
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Q.  You  must  know  yourself  whether  you  would  be  able  to 
perform  the  functions  properly  of  that  office  to-day  if  you  had 
it?    A.  I  think  I  would;  yes, -sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  There  was  no  complaint  against  you?  A.  Not  that  I  know 
of. 

Q.  Your  record  was  good?    A.  Fair. 

Q.  What  is  your  pension?  A.  One  thousand  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  dollars. 

• 

William  H.  Clinchy,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?    A.  I  live  at  White  Plains. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there?  A.  I  lived  there  since 
April,  1892.  I 

Q.  When  did  you  retire?    A.  In  April,  1892. 

Q.  You  went  right  to  White  Plains?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  captain?    A.  Twenty -two  years. 

Q.  How  long  on  the  force?     A.  Twenty-seven  years. 

Q.  Why  did  you  retire?  A.  Well,  I  got  an  attack  of  vertigo; 
my  health  was  not  very  good. 

Q.  You  retired  on  your  own  application?  A.  I  retired  on  my 
own  application. 

Q.  You  get  a  ponwion  of  $l,*i75?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  in  fairly  good  healtli  now?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  able  to  perform  the  duties  of  ca])tain  after  you 
retired?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  complaints  against  you?    A.  No. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  house  do  you  live  in  at  White  Plains?  A. 
I  live  on  a  farm  about  three  miles  from  White  Plains;  large 
double  house. 

Q.  How  large  is  the  farm?    A.  The  farm  is  IGO  acres. 

Q.  You  own  the  farm?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  is  it  worth,  farm  and  buildings?  A.  Farm 
and  buildings  would  be  worth  f 22,000;  I  was  offered  for  it 

Q.  Free  and  clear?    A.  I  have  a  mortgage  ©n  it. 

Q.  How  much?    A.  Ten  tliousand  dollars. 
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Q.  What  other  property  do  you  own?  A.  I  own,  in  Kansas, 
some  1^00  acres. 

Q.  In  Kansas?    A.  Ninety  miles  from  Kansas  City. 

Q.  How  much  is  that  worth?  A.  That  is  worth  —  I  paid 
three  dollars  an  acre  for  it;  and  I  have  been  in  litigation  ever 
since. 

Q.  How  much  is  it  worth?  A.  Three  dollars  an  acre;  that 
would  be  |3,600. 

Q.  Any  other  property?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Any  real  estate  in  your  wife's  name?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  bonds  or  stocks?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  securities  of  any  kind?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  this  farm,  and  the  Kansas  land,  all  your  property? 
A.  All  my  property. 

Q.  Haven't  you  any  money  in  the  bank?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much?     A.  I  have  got  ?1,200. 

Q.  Is  that  all?    A.  That  is  all. 

Bv  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  When  was  it  you  retired?    A.  In  April,  1802. 

Q.  Are  you  to-day  in  a  condition  of  health  which  would  per- 
niit  yon  to  j^orform  the  duties  of  captain?  A.  Yes,  sir;  my 
lioaltli  is  better  to-dav. 

Q.  It  is  better  to-day  than  it  was  tlion?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  S^o  that  a  short  vacation  would  have  put  you  in  trim  to 
bave  t^one  on  with  the  work  which  yon  had  in  hand?  A.  Tt 
would:  I  went  to  see  Dr.  Florey;  ho  attended  mo;  I  calU'd  on 
him. 

Bv  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  yune  jiorfoctly  willing  to  retire,  yon  wanted  to  retire? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  aj»plied  for  it. 

Q.  You  were  tired  of  the  business?  A.  I  wasn't  tired  of  the 
business;  I  liked  the  business. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Did  you  not  get  a  hint  to  get  out;  did  not  some  one  on  the 
force  give  you  a  hint  that  you  had  better  get  out?  A.  No;  they 
did  not;  if  they  did  I  would  not  have  got  out;  I  wouldn't  let 
Mjone  drive  me  out. 
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Mr  Goff. —  I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  tfiat 
the  counsel  of  this  committee  have  no  intention,  or  had  they 
any  intention  whatever  of  casting  any  reflection  upon  any  ex- 
police  officers  of  any  grade;  we  had  no  intention  whatever,  nor 
have  we  any  intentions  to  reflect  upon  them  or  to  criticise  them 
in  any  way  for  what  they  may  do  in  the  pursuit  of  a  livelihood 
after  they  leave  the  police  department  That  is  to  their  credit; 
and  as  Mr.  Moss  has  stated  to  me,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
men  who  have  left  the  department,  contrasting  them  with  the 
mi^n  who  are  in  the  department,  there  is  decided  difference,  and 
one  in  favor,  so  far  as  appearances  are  concerned,  of  the  men 
who  have  retired.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  annoy  or  vex,  or 
reflect  upon  those  men.  Our  simple  purpose  is  that  we  have 
j^ood  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  admisistration  of  this  police 
pension  and  in  its  operation,  so  far  as  the  taxpayers  are  concer- 
n(»d  as  a  ]>nblir  question  and  political  economy  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  that  it  needs  inquiry-  and  investigation  by  the  legislators. 
Our  purpose  has  been  to  show  to  this  committee  that  it  is 
possible,  and  indeed  probable  that  frauds  —  I  don't  mean  acts 
of  di^lionesty  —  but  that  economical  fraud  has  been  perpetrated 
upon  the  taxpayers  of  the  city  of  New  York  by  reason  of  this 
police  pension  fund,  and  that  it  needs  remedial  legislation  at 
the  hands  of  the  legislators  of  this  city. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  point  about  it  is  this,  is  it  not,  that 
the  citv  is  entitled  and  should  have  the  services  of  these  men 
just  as  long  as  they  are  in  a  physicial  condition  to  perform 
those  services  satisfactorily.  Now,  under  the  present  operation 
of  the  law  they  are  retired  in  order  to  make  place  or  room  for 
somebody  else  they  want  to  appoint  upon  the  force,  or  they  may 
retin*  themselves  on  application;  either  case  is  equally  bad, 
bec^Tuse  the  city  has  got  to  pay  a  pension  for  no  labor,  whereas 
they  onght  to  serve  the  city  jnst  as  long  as  they  can  and  are 
pliysically  able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  OofT. —  In  addition  to  that  men,  many  of  whom  have  been 
on  this  stand,  who  have  shown  a  degree  of  intelligence,  and 
physical  capacity,  etc.,  with  their  knowledge  and  their 
experience  as  police  officers  would  be  very  valuable  to  the  city 
and  would  render  the  police  force  more  efllcient  than  the  ser- 
vices of  the  men  brought  in  to  discharge  the  duties  in  their 
stead,  and  that  the  city,  if  entitled  to  anything  is  entitled  to 
b€«t  senice,  and  the  best  service  can  be  given  by  men  who  ate 
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experienced,  and  wlio  have  proven  themselves  efficient  in  police 
work,  that  is  the  object,  and  then  again  —  it  is,  however,  your 
honest  discussion  which  has  suggested  this  thought  to  me  — 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  matter  of  common  and  accepted  notority 
in  the  iM>lice  force  of  this  city,  these  men  have  to  pay  {300  to  |500 
for  appointment  on  the  police  force,  that  the  more  men  that  are 
retired  on  account  of  limit  of  service,  the  greater  and  wid<T  the 
field  for  new  men  to  come  on  and  pay  for  their  appointments  in 
coming  on.  In  other  words,  it  is  keeping  up  a  condition  of 
revenue. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  It  is  quite  evident  on  account  of  the  men 
who  have  thus  retired,  that  it  has  imposed  an  increased  burden 
(m  the  taxpayers  to  that  extent  The  law  should  be  amended  so 
as  to  prevent  that  clause,  the  right  that  they  have  to  retire  these 
men. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Until  they  are  physically  or  wholly  incap- 
able of  carrying  on  their  business  properly. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Speaking  of  the  expenses  which  Senator 
O'Connor  has  referred  to,  I  have  now  in  short  form  the 
moneys  that  were  got  last  year,  moneys  received  from  the 
comptroller,  {300,000;  that  is  the  principal  contribu- 
tion; that  money  would  have  been  applied  to  reduce  tax- 
ation for  other  purposes.  Sickness,  members  of  the  force, 
175,000;  absence,  members  of  the  force,  f  20,000;  tines, 
members  of  the  force,  ?  15,000;  deduction  of  two  \)er 
cent,  $G1,000;  unexpended  balance,  ^10^,000;  certilicate  of 
inspection  of  steam  boilers,  $13,000;  ball  ])ermits,  ??>^,000; 
pistol  permits,  ?1,000;  unclaimed  property  sold,  |;i,000;  dona- 
tions, f  1,000;  i)ercentage  on  reward  $5.  I  sto])  there  for  a 
moment  Rule  143  prohibits  policemen  from  receiving  rewards 
unless  allowed  by  the  board,  and  they  must  give  20  to  25  per 
cent,  of  the  reward  to  the  police*  pension  fund.  The  only  ri^ward 
turned  in  by  any  member  of  the  i)olice  force  last  year  wl»s  sub- 
jected to  a  reduction  of  onlv  15,  and  that  was  a  reward  received 
by  one  officer. 
Chairman   Lexow. — Twc^ntv   dollars. 

Mr.  Moss. — Twenty  dollars.  Now  we  have  shown  a  number 
of  cases  where  ofhcers  have  received  rewards  for  recov«M-ing 
stolen  property;  they  have  looked  for  this  same  thing  a  number 
of  years,  five  or  six  years;  one  year  it  went  as  high  as  ^240.  So 
it  is  from  |5  to  f 90,  the  amount  that  is  deducted  for  rewards, 
Bbowing  that  all  moneys  received  by  headquarters  detectives, 
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to  which  we  shall  call  your  attention  a  little  later  in  detail,  are 
put  into  their  own  pockets,  are  substantially  bribes,  are  not 
turned  in  to  police  headquarters,  and  are  not  subjected  to  the 
reduction.  Now,  I  will  ask  to  close  this  part  of  the  examinatioo. 
I  will  ask  all  these  retired  oflScers  that  are  present  to  stand  up. 
Will  you  please  do  so,  gentlemen?  (All  the  retired  officers  in 
the  court  then  stand  up  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss.) 

Mr.  Gott. — These  are  the  few  of  the  men  that  we  have  picked 
out  and  subpoenaed,  not  by  any  law  of  selection,  but  because 
they  were  easy  to  be  reached,  living  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
I  ask  your  honors  to  look  at  them,  note  their  physical  appear- 
ance, their  moral  standing,  and  to  bear  out  what  Mr.  Moss  has 
said  that  the  apparent  quality  of  these  men  that  have  been 
retired  is  very  much  in  advance  of  the  apparent  quality  of  any 
similar  number  of  policemen  now  on  the  force.  It  is  a  pity 
we  should  have  to  lose  the  services  of  men  like  these. 

Senator  O'Connor. — It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  a 
photograph  of  these  men  standing. 

Mr.  Moss. — I  wish  the  stenographer  shall  make  a  photograph 
on  his  minutes,  that  a  large  number  of  men,  200  in  number 
here  arose,  and  the  committee  here  noted  their  good  physical 
and  moral   appearance. 

Senator  O'Connor.— They  are  all  good  looking  men,  we  certify 
to  that,  and  look  capable  of  doing  good  work. 

^Ir.  Moss. — And  then  upon  the  same  thought,  that  the 
standard  is  dilTerent  from  the  ]»resent  grade  of  policemen  as 
compared  with  these  mow,  I  have  here  letters  written  by  ward 
leaders  and  politicians  of  all  grades,  including  the  Governor 
of  the  State  down,  requesting  appointments  on  the  police  force. 
There  are  a  great  many  letters  here;  123  of  them  are  written 
on  the  letter  heads  of  Tammany  Society.  These  are  appoint- 
ments of  the  force  since  Commissioner  Martin  became  a  com- 
mi^isioner,  and  that  explains  perhaps  one  reason  why  there  is 
a  degeneration  in  the  force  of  late  years. 

Mr.  Goflf. — In  addition  to  that  it  is  proper  to  say  here  that 
^^r.  Moss  by  his  industry  has  gathered  the  facts  that  New  York 
city  is  not  alone  to  blame  in  this  matter;  it  is  not  exclusively 
to  blame. 

Senator  O'Connor. — The  applications  come  from  all  over 
the  State. 
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Mr.  Goff. — Yes,  sir;  from  the  Governor  down.  We  have  a  case 
here.  We  have  sent  a  subpoena  —  is  ex-Detective-8ergeant  Mul- 
vay  here?  (No  response.)  Ex-Detective-Sergeant  Mulvay  was 
a  Yery  efficient  officer  in  the  New  York  police  protective  bureau^ 
an  officer  with  a  good  record,  a  man  of  good  and  intelligent 
appearance;  he  retired  on  a  pension,  as  a  detective-sergeant,  at 
11,000  a  year;  he  was  getting  f 2,000;  he  retired  on  a  pension 
of  tl,000  a  year  under  the  rule;  he  is  now  over  in  Brooklyn,  a 
sergeant  of  police  there,  under  the  Brooklyn  reform  administra- 
tion, and  an  applicant  for  a  police  captaincy  in  Brooklyn,  draw- 
ing f  1,000  a  year  pension  in  New  York. 

Senator  Bradley.— And  |2,000  in  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Goff.-7-And  drawing  |2,000  in  Brooklyn;  he  is  an  appli- 
cant now  for  captain  in  the  Brooklyn  force. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Did  he  retii'e  voluntarily? 

Mr.  Goff. —  He  retired  voluntarily. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  That  shows  thrift. 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  now  offer  in  evidence  the  report  of  the  pension 
fund  last  year. 

The  paper  referred  to,  offered  in  evidence,  is  marked  Exhibit 
No.  6,  and  is  as  follows: 

THE  CITY  RECORD  —  OFFICIAL  JOURNAL,  1893. 

New  York,  Tuesday,  February  19,  1894. 

Board  of  Aldermen: 

(From  proceedings  of  Board  of  Aldermen  of  February  •(>,  1892.) 
Communications  from  Departments  and  Corporation  Officers. 
The  President  laid  before  the  Board  the  following  coimn imita- 
tion from  the  Police  Department: 

Treasurer's  OlTice. —  Police  Department  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  No.  .300  Mulberry  street,  New  York,  January  12.3,  1894. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  Citv  of  New 

fl 

York : 

Gentlemen. —  At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Police  Pen- 
won  Fund,  held  this  day,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  Police  Pension  Fund  be 
and  is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  to  the  Honorable  the  Board 
of  Aldermen,  the  account  of  the  Police  Pension  Fund  for  the 
Tear  ending  December  31,  1893. 

GEORGE  P.  GOTT,   Secretary. 
L.  594 
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TiMMsiiier's  office. — Police  Department  of  the  city  of  New 
Yoik.    -Nu.  oOO  Mulberry  street,  New  York,  January  23,1894. 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Police  Pension  Fund  : 

Gentlemen. —  I  herewith  submit  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Police  Pension  Fund  for  the 
year  ending?  December  31,  1893. 

Respectfully, 

JOHN  McCLAVE, 

Treasurer. 


New  York,  January  17,  1894. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  city  of  New 
York  : 

Uentleinen. —  In  pursuance  of  chapter  41u,  section  303,  Laws 
of  1882,  as  amended  by  chapter  180,  Laws  of  1884,  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Police  Pension  Fund  of  the  Police  Department  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  herewith  respectfully  submit  the  follow 
ing  rei)ort,  in  detail,  of  the  condition  of  said  fund  and  the  item 
of  their  receipts  and  disbursements  on  account  of  the  same  for 
the  year  ending,  1893. 
Respectfully, 

CHARLES  F.  MACLEAN,  Chairman, 

Board  of  Trustees,  Police  Pension  Fuud. 


POLICE  PENSION  FUND. 

Receipts  for  the  year  ending  December,  1893. 

1893. 

Jan.         3.  By  balance,   cash   on  hand f  19,924  2^> 

4.  By  cash,  Sergeant  Cooper,  Thirty- 
fourth   precinct,   donation 9  .■).■) 

Jan.      7.  By     cash,     Officer     Wood,     Thirty-third 

precinct,  donation -  ^^ 

9.  By  cash,  Thomas  Byrnes,  superintend- 
ent, ball  permits,  week  ending,  Janu- 
ary 7 200  0( 

10.  By  cash.  Van  Tassel  &  Kearney,  sale  of 

horse  from  Thirty-second  precinct..  U  2; 
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1893. 
Jan.     16.  liy  cash,  Thomas  Byrnes,  superintend- 
ent, ball  permits,  week  ending  Janu- 
ary 14  |335  00 

2:i.  lly  cash,  Thomas  Byrnes,  superintend- 
ent, ball  permits,  week  ending  Janu- 
ary 21 500  00 

By  cash,  board  of  police,  portion  of  the 
unexpended  balance  of  police  fund, 
salaiies  of  members  of  the  force,  1892.       75,000  00 

30.  By  cash,  Thomas  Byrnes,  superintend- 
ent, ball  permits,  week  ending  Janu- 
ary 28 660  00 

Feb.       1.  By  cash,  Thomas  Byrnes,  superintend- 
ent, pistol  permits  for  January 62  50 

4,  I5y  cash,  board  of  police,  portion  of  the 
unexpended  balance  of  police  pension 
fund,  salaries  of  the  members  of  the 

force  of  1892 28,000  00 

6.  By  cash,  Thomas  Byrnes,  superintend- 
ent, ball  permits,  week  ending  Febru- 
ary 4 785  00 

11.  By  cash,  board  of  police,  sick  for  Janu- 
ary          10,127  34 

By  cash,  board   of  police,  absence  for 

January 338  72 

By  cash,  board  of  police,  fines  for  Janu- 
ary    547  37 

M  By  cash,  Tliomas  Byrnes,  superintend- 
ent, ball  permits,  week  endinpf  Febru- 
ary 11 820  00 

20.  By  cash,  Thomas  Byrnes,  superintend- 
ent, ball  piMMiiits,  week  ending  Febru- 
ary 18 960  00 

24.  By  casli,  Van  Tassel  &  Kearney,  sale  of 

horse  from   Thirty-third  jHecinct 23  75 

By  cash,  comptroller  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  one  quarter  of  J.'^00,000,  excise 
moneys,  ending  May  8,  1893 75,000  00 

27.  By  cash.  Thomas  Byrnes,  superintend- 
ent, ball  permits,  week  ending  Feb- 
ruary  25    865  00 


*T» 
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Mar.         I.  By   ^sftso.  TwifgTi'nr  aad   lodgois-lioaBe 
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^^sabL   aotfxpiisded   tafeaace   of    tiie 

xetnHULi:  rf  I^IK  

Bt    «.*asia.    •rmieer    Itermn.   Twentr-firet 

pr^cinet.  ^bmarDia  

Br   cu;»u   Odi<«r   Fi4ub.   Twentr-first 

pr»?«ii«^.  <&t>iLit£»>a   

Bt  %!2;sh.  «>ffioer  Fhueraid.  Twendeth 

p>>?«-'iii%:r.  d«>oa.ti«>a  

Bi     ^*a:sh.     i>ffii»r     E^aTr.     yineteenth 

pr^cinet.  doiLiCioa  

Bv  oash.  OtBcfMr  Dootixu  SanitarT  Com- 

panj.  donation  

Bt  cash.    Officer    FInnesBen,  Eleventh 

pfe«'inor.  domition   

2.  Bt  ca$h.   Captain   SleTin,   Fourth   pre- 

cinct, donation  

Bt  cash.  Offi'.'er  Kellj,  Eighth  pre- 
cinct, donation    

I>T  cash.  Officer  Hartnett,  Eighth  pre- 
cinct, donation   

Bt  cash.  Officer  Riley.  Sixteenth  pre- 
cinct, donation   

By  cash.  Officer  Dalj.  First  precinct, 
donation   

By  cash.  Officer  Carlin,  Twenty-eighth 
precinct,  donation    

By  cash.  Officer  Godfrey,  Twenty-third 
precinct,    donation 

By  cash.  Officer  Breen,  Twentv-third 
precinct,   donation  

3.  By  cash.  Officer  Converse,  Twenty-sev- 

enth  precinct,   donation 

4.  By    rash,     Officer    Nolan,    Fourteenth 

precinct,    donation 

By  cash,  Officer  Qilmore,  Second  pre- 
cinct,  donation 

0.  By  cash,  Thomas  Byrnes,  snperintend- 
ont,  ball  permits,  week  ending  March, 
* 8 
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1893. 
Mar.      6.  By  cash,  Officer    Brest,    Twenty-sixth 

precinct,  donation 93  41 

By    cash.    Officer    O'Mara,  Thirty-fifth 

precinct,  donation   3  28 

By     cash,     Thomas     Byrnes,     superin- 
tendent, pistol  permits  for  February.  92  60 
7.  By    cash.    Officer    O'Neill,    Twentieth 

precinct,  donation   4  50 

11.  By    cash,    board    of    police,    sick     for 

February    7,389  25 

By  cash,  board  of  police,  absence  for 

February    593  68 

By  cash,  board  of  police,  fines  for 
February    797  91 

14.  By   cash,   Thomas  F.   Byrnes,   superin- 

tendent,  ball    permits,   week   ending 

March  11 280  00 

15.  By  cash,  Captain  Eakim,  Twelfth  pre- 

cinct, donation 5  65 

20.  By  cash,  Officer  Murtha,  Thirtieth  pre- 
cinct, donation   4  92 

By  cash,  Thomas  Byrnes,  superintend- 
ent, ball  permits,  week  ending  March 
18    325  00 

By  cash,  Thomas  Byrnes,  superintend- 
ent, ball  permits,  week  ending  March 

25    215  00 

30.  By  cash,  Inspector  Williams,  donation,  9  50 
Apr.     .3.  Ux  cash.  Officer  Tx>ddy,  Thirty-fifth  pre- 
cinct,  donation 3  75 

By  cash,  Officer  Gilmartin,  Thirty-fifth 
precinct,    donation 2  46 

By  cash,  Sergeant  Kirchner,  Thirty- 
second    precinct    donation 10  95 

By  casb.  Officer  Clarson,  Ninth  pre- 
cinct,   donation 4  92 

By  cash,  Officer  Wheelan,  Ninth  pre- 
cinct, donation   2  46 

By  cash.  Officer  Bloss,  Twenty-fourth 
precinct,    donation    4  93 
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1893. 
Apr.        3.  By  cash,  Officer  Buckley,  Twenty-third 

precinct,   donation    

By  cash,  Officer  Phillips,  Twenty-third 
precinct,    donation    

By  cash,  Officer  Harold,  Thirty-first  pre- 
cinct,  donation    

By  cash.  Officer  Walsh,  Thirteenth  pre- 
cinct, donation  

By    cash,    Officer    Oppenheimer,    Thir- 
teenth precinct,  donation  

By   cash.   Officer   Hildebrand,   Twenty- 
seventh  precinct,   donation    

By    cash,  Captain    Grant,  Seventeenth 
precinct,  donation  

By  cash.  Officer  McCrea,  Fifth  precinct, 
donation 

By  cash,  Roundsman  Taylor,  Fifth  pre- 
cinct, donation  

By  cash,  Thomas  Byrnes,  superintend- 
ent, ball  permits,  week  ending  April  1, 

By  cash.  Sergeant  McMilan,  Second  pre- 
cinct, donation 

By  cash,  Officer  Kasshau,  Twenty-ninth 
precinct,  donation   

By  cash,  Officer    Gehan,  Twenty-ninth 

precinct,  donation  

4.  By    cash,  Captain    McCullagh,    Eighth 
precinct,  donation  

By  cash,   Officer  Haddock,  Tenth  pre- 
cinct, donation   

By  cash,  Officer  Tabell,  Nineteenth  pre- 
cinct, donation  

By  cash,  Officer  Cahill,  Twentieth  pre- 
cinct, donation  

6.  By  cash,  Thomas  Byrnes,  superintend- 
ent, pistol  permits  for  March 

10.  By  cash,  Thomas  Byrnes,  superintend- 

ent    hall     permits,     week     ending 
April  8   

11.  By  cash,  Officer  O'Connor,  Thirty-second 

precinct,  donation  
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pril   11.  By  cash,  board  of  police,  sick  for  March,       |8,6G1  27 

By  cash,  board  of  police,  absence   for 
March 989  OG 

By    cash,    board    of   police,  fines     for 

March 1,534  51 

12.  By    cash,   certificates   of   inspection   of 

steam-boilers    for  January 954  00 

By  cash,   certificates  of   inspection   of 
steam-boilers    for    February 866  00 

By  cash,  certificates    of    inspection   of 
steam   boilers    for  March 954  00 

By  cash.  Bowery  Bank,  February  3. . . .  102  03 

By  cash,  Bowery  Bank,  March  3, 274  05 

By  cash.  Bowery  Bank,  April  4 473  69 

lav      1.  By  cash,    Captain    McCullagh,    Eighth 

precinct,   donation 11  30 

By    cash,    Officer    Nealis,    Seventeenth 

precinct,    donation 3  28 

By    cash,    Officer    Cooney,    Fourteenth 
precinct,  donation    4  93 

By  cash,  Officer  Corbett,  Thirty-fifth  pre- 
cinct, donation    2  7H 

By    cash,    Officer    Wines,    Eighteenth 
precinct,  donation    4  93 

By  cash,  Officer  Teoven,  Twenty-ninth 
precinct,  donation    4  11 

By  cash,  Officer  O'Leary,  Twenty-ninth 
precinct,  donation    4  93 

By  cash.  Officer  O'Hara,  Twenty-ninth 

precinct,    donation    4  93 

By  cash,    Officer    Armstrong,    Twenty- 
third    precinct,    donation 3  28 

By  cash.  Officer  Murphy,  Twenty-third 
precinct,  donation    3  28 

By  cash.  Officer  Barnwell,  Fourth  pre- 
cinct, donation    2  46 

By  cash.  Officer  Vallean,  Twenty-fourth 

precinct,  donation    3  28 

4.  By  cash.  Officer  Corbett,  Thirty-second 

precinct,   donation    3  01 
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1893. 
Aug.       1.  By  cash,   certificates  of   inspection  of 

steam-boilers   for  June f  1,058  00 

2.  By   cash,    Sergeant   Galigher,   Twelfth 

precinct,  donation 13  G9 

By   cash,    OflScer  Whitehouse,   Fourth 

precincrt,   donation 4  93 

By  cash.  Officer  Hawkins,  Eighteenth 

precinct,   donation 4  93 

By    cash,    Officer   Ahrens,    Fourteenth 

precinct,   donation 4  52 

3.  By    cash.  Officer    Wade,  Twenty-ninth 

precinct,  donation  S  '22 

By  cash.  Officer  Baldwin,  Twenty-fourth 

precinct,  donation  7  5.*^ 

4.  By  cash,  interest,  Bowery  Bank,  May  3,  259  54 
By  cash,  interest,  Bowery  Bank,  June  3,  277  74 
By  cash,  interest,  Bowery  Bank,  July  3,  413  42 
By  cash,  interest,  Bowery  Bank,  August 

3 231  02 

9.  By  cash,  board  of  police,  sick  for  July,  4,390  25 
By  cash,  board  of  police,  absence  for 

July 4,072  17 

By  cash,  board  of  police,  fines  for  July,         1 .270  53 
By  cash,  board  of  police,  2  per  cent, 
deduction  on  salaries  of  the  members 
of  the  force  for  July,  in  pursuance  of 

chapter  529,  Laws  of  1893 7,S2S  21 

By  cash,  Van  Tassel  &  Kearney,  for  sale 

of  two  horses,  August  4 *  7  i»o 

25.  By  cash,  comptroller  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  one-quarter  of  $300,000,  excise 

moneys,  ending  August  8 75,o00  ()0 

By  cash,  certificate    of    inspection    of 

steam-boilers  for  July 9U2  (»0 

Sept.        1.  By   cash,    Daniel    H.    Smith,    surgeon, 

absence  for  August l?l  45 

2.  By    cash.    Captain     Dougherty,    Four- 
teenth   precinct,   donation 150  68 

Uy    cash.    Officer    Fahey,    Thirty-third 

precinct,   donation    , 49  18 

4.  By  cash.  Officer  Rabbett,  Twenty-second 

precinct,   donation 3  2S 
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Sept      4.  By    cash,    Ollicer    Brown,    Eiglitli    pre- 
cinct, donation |4  93 

5.  By    cash,    Officer    Pratt,    Seventeenth 

precinct,  donation 2  4G 

Bv  cash,   Ollicer   Kowiev,    Seventeenth 

jireciuct,    donation 45>  31 

Bv     cash,     Officer     Shannon,     Twenty- 

seventh  precuict,  donation 3  28 

By  <asli,  Van   Tassel   &   Kearney,   sale 

of  one  hoiso,  September  1 IG  50 

By  cash,  Isaac  Soiinners  &  Co.,  dona- 
tion.   25  00 

s.  \\\-     casli.    Captain     Shultz,    Sixteenth 
iae(*inct,   sale   of   potatoes   found   in 

street 1  00 

9.  By     cash,   Doorman     Sirauss,    Central 

department,  donation 2  73 

11.  By  cash.  Captain  Warts,  Sixth  precinct, 

donation 30  13 

i:{.  By    cash,    board    of    police,   sick   for 

August 4,944  72 

l»y    cash,    board    of    police,    absence 

for  August 5,075  62 

By    cash,    board    of    police,    fines    for 

August Oil)  !j7 

By  cash,  board  of  police,  2  per  cent, 
deduction  of  salaries  of  members  of 
the  force  for    August,    in    pursuance 

of  chapter  529,  Laws  of  1893 7,793  27 

Hi.  By  rash,  board  of  police,  being  balance 
of  appropriation  unexpended  of 
police  pension  fund  of  1892,  salaries 

of  members  of  the  force. 815  71 

By    c^isli,  board    of    police,   unclaimed 

salaries    of   1892 

in.  By  cash,   G.  L.  Rives,  donation 

2.*^.  By  cash,  certificates  of    inspection    of 

steam-boilers  for  August 

^^^-       2.  By  cash.  Officer  Connor,  Central  depart- 
ment, donation  

^.  By  cash,  Officer  Dealings,  Twelfth  pre- 
cinct,  donation   9  58 
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100  0« 

,298  OQ 

48  49 
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1893. 
Oct.        3.  By  cash,  Officer  iStackpole,  Eight  pre- 
cinct^ donation |2  05 

By  casli,  Officer  Sclioell,  Eighteenth  pre- 
cinct,  donation   2;i  01 

By  cash,  Officer  Burns,  Twenty-seventh 
precinct,  donation   ;J  01 

By  cash,  Officer  Fullerton,  Twenty-sixth 
precinct,  donation   2  05 

By  cash.  Officer  Vosburg,  Tliirtieth 
precinct,  donation   2:5  01 

By  cash.  Officer  Logan,  Eighth  precinct, 
donation   40  09 

By  cash.  Officer  Slattery,  Second  pre- 
cinct, donation   4  1)3 

By  cash,  Captain  Cortright,  First  pre- 
cinct, donation  :m>  90 

5.  By  cash,  Officer  Rafferty,  Sixteenth  pre- 
cinct, donation   4  10 

Bv  cash,  Officer  Kremraelbin,  Twentv- 
seventh  precinct,  donation   ^»  2S? 

By  cash,  Captain  Westervelt,  Twenty- 
eighth  precinct,  donation   15  or» 

9.  By  cash,  Thomas  Byrnes,  snpcnntend- 
ent,  pistol  permits  for  Apiil,  May, 
June,  July,  August  and   September,  0S2  50 

By  cash,  board  of  police,  sick  for  Sep- 
tember          4,riSr)  Til 

By  cash,  board  of  police,  absence  for 
September    .^20(>  71 

By  cash,  board  of  poltee,  fines  for  Sep- 
tember   l.:^89  57 

By  cash,  board  of  police,  2  per  cent, 
deduction  on  salaries  of  the  force  of 
members  for  September,  in  pursuance 

of  chapter  529,  T^ws  of  1893 7,554  01 

10.  By  cash,  Thomas  B\Tnes,  superintend- 
ent, ball  permits,  week  ending  Octo- 
ber 14   150  00 

23.  By  cash,  Thomas  Byrnes,  Superintend- 
ent, ball  permits,  week  ending  Octo- 
ber 21  100  00 
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im. 

Oct.  .'50.  By  cash,  Thomas  Byrnes,  superintend- 
ent, ball  permits,  week  ending  Octo- 
ber 28    >. f  25  00 

By  cash,  Captain  Cross,  sale  of  currant 

jelly  I  20 

Nov.     1.  By  cash,  Inspector  Conlin,  donation...  (37  P>5 

2.  By  cash,  Officer    Kinsman,  Sixth    pre- 

cinct,  donation   5  75 

By  casli,  Officer  McConnell,  Twenty- 
second  precinct,  donation   49  31 

By  cash.  Officer  Kelly,  Fifth  precinct, 

donation    4  03 

By  cash.  Officer  Flynn,  Fifth  precinct, 
donation    8  22 

3.  P>y  cash,  Thomas  Byrnes,  superintend- 

ent, pistol  permits  for  October 127  50 

By  cash.  Officer  Gilligan,  Twenty-third 

precinct,   donation 2  73 

By  cash,  Officer  Leber,  Thirty-first  pre- 
cinct,   donation    4  93 

By  cash,  interest.  Bowery  Bank,  Septem- 
ber 3   211  2r> 

By  cash,  interest,  Bowery  Bank,  Octo- 
ber 3   395  33 

By  cash,  interest,  Bowery  Bank,  Novem- 
ber  3 205  33 

G.  By  cash,  Thomas  Byrnes,  superintend- 
ent, ball  permitb,  week  ending 
November   4    60  00 

13.  By  cash,  Thomas  Byrnes,  superintend- 

ent,    ball     permits,     week     ending 

November    11   185  00 

14.  By  cash,  board  of  police  sick,  for  Octo- 

ber      4,956  45 

By  cash,  board  of  police,  absence  for 

October    1.276  21 

By  cash,  board  of  police,  fines  for  Octo- 
ber      963  96 

By  cash,  board  of  police,  2  per  cent,  de- 
duction OH  salaries  of  members  of 
the  force  for  October,  in  pursuance 
of  chapter  529,  T>aws  of  1893 7,860  64 


1^93. 
2soY.      14.  By   cash,   certiticutet}  of   iuBpection   of 

steam-boilers  for  September 4fM^  ^ 

By     cash,    iuspeetiou    certiUcates    for 

steam-boilers    for  October   1,350  00 

20.  By  cash,  Thomas  Byrnes,  superintend- 
ent,    ball     permits,     week    ending 

November   18    i?3  00 

27.  By   cash,   Thomas   Byrnes,    superintend- 
ent,    ball     permits,     week     ending 

November   25    195  00 

29.  By  cash,  National  Horse  Show  Associa- 
tion, prize  money 350  00 

Dea        2.  By  cash,  Captain  (iallagher.  Eighteenth 

precinct,    donation    IG  95 

By     cash,     Captain     l*rice,     Twentieth 

precinct,  donation    20  7? 

By  cash,  Captain  Cross,  Fifth  precinct, 

donation    7  53 

By   cash.    Captain    Haughoy,    Fifteenth 

precinct,   donation    20  71 

4.  By  cash,   Officer   Murphy,   Fourth   pre- 

cinct* donation    9  86 

By   cash,   Officer   Barnes,   Twenty-third 

precinct,    donation    2  40 

By  cash,  Thomas  Byrnes,  superintend- 
ent, ball  permits,  week  ending 
December    2    255  <M) 

By  cash,  Officer  McCulhigh,  Twenty-first 

precinct,    donation    4  10 

By  cash.  Officer  Sexton,  First  i)recinct, 
donation    4  10 

By  cash.  Officer  l^irnwell.  Fourth  pre- 
cinct, donation    3  28 

5.  By   cash.   Officer   f^nllivan,   Tw(»ntv-fifth 

y)recinf»t,    donation    3  28 

By   cash.   Officer  Kneeling,   Fourteenth 

precinct,    donation    4  9.3 

8.  By  cash,  cherk  No.  lir^3,  dated  April  1, 

1802,   to  order   of  Henry  A.   McDer- 

wott    1(5  4.*j 

By     cash.     Captain     Donohue,     Second 

precinct,    donation    ^8  25 
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1893. 
iJii.      8.  By   cotth;   Captain   SteyenBon^   Seventh 

precinct,  donation   1^7  ^"^ 

By  cash,  Oflicer  O'Brien,  Second  pre- 
cinct, donation   ^10 

11.  Uy  cash,  Thomas  Byrnes,  superintend- 
ent, pistol  permits    for  November . .  122  50 
11.  By  cash,  Thomas  Byrnes,  superintend- 
ent,    ball     permits,     week     ending 

December   9    120  00 

12.  By    cash,    board    of    police,  sick    for 

November    5,333  92 

By  cash,  board  of  police,  absences  for 

November    801  38 

By   cash,    board    of    police,    fines    for 

November    1,724  35 

By  cash,  board  of  police,  2  per  cent  de- 
duction of  salaries  of  members  of  the 
force  for  November,  in  pursuance  of 

chapter  529,  Laws  of  1893 7,687  38 

IG.  By   cash,    certificates   of   inspection   of 

steam-boilers    for   November 1,212  00 

18.  By  cash,  Thomas  Byrnes,  Superintend- 
ent,    ball     permits,     week     ending 

December   16    125  00 

20.  By  cash,  Thomas  Byrnes,   superintend- 
ent,    ball      permits,     week     ending 

December   23    150  00 

28.  By  cash,  comptroller  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  one-fourth   of  $300,000,  excise 

moneys,  ending  November  8 75,000  00 

30.  By  cash.    John    F.    Harriott,  property 
clerk.   Twenty-sixth   precinct,   auction 

sale    405  07 

30.  By  cash,  Thomas  Byrnes,  superintend- 
ent, pistol  permits   for  December 165  00 

30.  By  cash,  Hugh  N.  Camp,  donation 25  00 

By  cash,  certificates  of    inspection    of 

steam-boilers   1.1 42  00 

By  cash,  Thomas  Byrnes,  superintend- 
ent, ball  permits,  week  ending  De- 
cember 30   225  00 
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Dec.  30.  By  cash,  board  of  police,  sick  for  De- 
cember        ?6,952  ; 

By  cash,  board  of  police,  absence    for 

December    530  1 

By  cash,  board  of  police,  fines  for  De- 
cember      1,775 

By  cash,  board  of  police,  2  per  cent, 
deductions  of  the  force  for  Decem- 
ber, in  pursuance  of  chapter  521), 
Laws  of  1893   7,014 


?627,984  ' 


RECAPITULATION   OF   RECEIPTS. 


Excise  moneys  received  from  the  comptroller ^00,000  ( 

Sickness,  members  of  the  force 75,845  ! 

Absence,  members  of  the  force 20,762  ( 

Fines,  members  of  the  force 15,664  ( 

Deduction  in  pursuance  of  chapter  521),  Laws  of 

1893 61,898  i 

Unexpended    balance  of    police  fund,  salaries  of 

members  of  the  force  103,891  ^ 

Certificates  of  inspection  of  steam  boilers 13,696  ( 

Ball  permits 8,405  ( 

Pistol   permits    1,345  ( 

Sale  of  unclaimed  and  police  property 1,670  4 

Donations  1,511  i 

Percentage  on  reward 5  ( 

National  Horse  Show  Association,  prize 3.50  ( 

Unclaimed  salaries  of  members  of  the  force,  for 

1892   135  f 

Interest  on  deposits.  Bowery  Bank 2,844  S 

1608,024  4 

Cash  on  hand,  January  2,  1893 19,924  2 

1627,948  1 
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BECAPITULATION  OP  DISBURSEMENTS. 

Retired  officers    f 450,57:5  75 

Widows  and  orphans 112,798  67 

Sundries  113  32 

{563,485  74 

Total  amount  of  receipts,  including  cash  on  hand, 

January  2,  1893 f  627,948  75 

Total  amount  of  disbursements  for  the  year  1893,    563,485  74 

Cash  on  hand,  January  2,  1894,  Bowery  Bank,    {64,463  01 

During  the  year  1893  the  board  of  police  retired  and  pen- 
sioned :  I 

105  officers,  drawing  in  the  aggregate f  64,760  00 

27  widows  and  three  orphans,  drawing  in  the  ag- 
gregate        6,900  oa 

{71,660  00 
During  the  y^ar  the    following  were    stricken 
from  the  fund: 

39  ex-officers,  drawing  in  the  aggregate,  {23,400  00 
10  widows  and  10  orphans  drawing  in 

the  aggregate. 3,964  00 

27,364  00 

Amount  added  to  the  fund  during  the  year . .     {44,296  00 

There  are  at  this  date  living  beneficiaries  of  the  fund,  760 
retired  officers,  387  widows  and  29  guardians,  representing  47 
orphan  children,  making  a  total  of  1,194,  drawing  in  the  aggre- 
gate {584,747.  / 

Which  was  ordered  on  file.  i 

The  president  laid  before  the  board  the  following  communica- 
tion from  the  mayor: 

City  of  New  York,  Office  of  the  Mayor, 

February  6,  1894. 
To  the  Honorable,  the  Board  of  Aldermen : 

I  am  directed  by  the  mayor  to  transmit  to  you  the  report 
of  the  examination  of  the  accounts  and  vouchers  of  the  chamber- 
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lain*8  office  for  the  statutory  year,  ending  November  30,  1S93, 
made  by  the  commissioners  of  accounts. 

Respectfully, 

w.  H.  Mcdonough, 

Confidential  Clerk. 


Office  of  the  Commissioners  of  Accounts, 
Rooms  114  and  115,  Stewart  Building, 

New  York,  January  31,  1894. 
Hon.  Thomas  F.  Gilroy,  Mayor: 

Sir. —  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  section  164  of 
the  New  York  Consolidation  Act  of  1S82,  wo  herewith  transmit 
a  report  of  an  examination  made  by  us  of  the  accounts  and 
vouchers  of  the  chamberlain's  office  of  the  statutory  year  ending 
November  30,  1893,  and  our  certificate  with  reference  thereto 
annexed. 

The  law  requires  that  such  report  shall  be  made  "to  the 
mayor  and  common  council." 

Very  respectfully, 

CHARLES  a  F.  WAHLE, 
EDWARD  OWEN, 

Commissioners  of  Accounts. 


Office  of  Commissioners  of  Accounts, 
■    Rooms  114  and  115,  Stewart  Building, 

New  York,  January  30,  1894 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  164  of  chapter  410 
of  the  Laws  of  1882,  as  amended  by  section  1,  chapter  78  of 
'the  Laws  of  1885,  the  commissioners  of  accounts  do  hereby 
certify  and  report  to  the  mayor  and  common  council  that 
they  have  examined  the  accounts  and  vouchers  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  five  (5),  as  follows:  "  B  "  1495  and  5004,  "A"  7502, 
7593  and  12664  missing  in  the  office  of  the  comptroller)  of  the 
city  chamberlain,  for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1893,  and 
find  therefrom  as  follows: 

The  balance  in  th'?  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 
city  treasury    accounts,  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness, on  the  30th  day  of  November,  1892,  was . .     f  3,426,847  43 
The  amount  of  money  received  in  the  treasury  to 
the  credit  of  the  city  treasury  accounts,  during 
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the  year  ending  November  30,  1893,  was,  as 
per  statement  ''A,"  hereto  annexed: 

Special  and  trust  accounts    f :I5,066,631  52 

Appropriation,  general  fund  and  taxes  accounts,    34,575,584  47 
The  amount  paid  out  of  the  treasury  to  the  debit 
of  the  city  treasury  accounts,  during  the  like 
period,  was:  ' 

Special  and  trust  accounts 33,481,475  95 

Appropriation,  general  fund  and  taxes  accounts,  37,531,395  58 
The  balance  that  remained  in  the  treasury  to 
the  credit  of  the  city  treasury  accounts,  at  the 
cloee  of  business,  on  the  30th  day  of  November, 
1893,  all  of  which  are  contained  in  the  state- 
ment marked  "A,"  hereto  annexed,  was....       2,05(>,191  89 


Mr.  Moss. — ^I  think  we  may  dismiss  these  retired  policemen. 

Chairman  Lexow. — ^Your  attendance  is  no  longer  necessary, 
and  those  subpoenaed  as  retired  oflScers  need  not  attend  again. 
All  other  witnesses  not  subpoenaed  as  retired  oflScers  must 
attend  here  again  at  3  o'clock  this  afternoon.  The  committee 
will  stand  adjourned  until  that  time. 

•.  » 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

December  12,  1894. 

PrescDt. —  Senators  Clarence  Loxo\\%  Daniel  Bradley,  Ed- 
mund O'Connor  and  Culvert  W.  Pound. 

Counsel,  as  before. 

Thoiiias  Mulvey,  a  witness  callad  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  live  in  Brooklyn,  don't  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  at  the 
present  time. 

Q.  You  were  formerly  a  police  oflflcer  in  New  York  city?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  the  gentleman  we  talked  of  this  mornini^, 
I  think;  you  are  retired  in  New  York  city,  are  you  not?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  retire?    A.  A  year  ago  last  October. 
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l>ecember  11th  to  December  23d,  both  dates  inclusive;  did  that 
cover  their  entire  stay  with  you?    A.  It  did. 

Q.  They  didn't  stay  after  December  22d?    A.  They  didn't 

Mr.  Moss  offered  the  paper  in  evidence,  and  it  was  n^arked 
Exliibit  No.  7  of  this  date. 

(The  witness  handed  counsel  another  paper.) 

Q.  This  is  dated  December  25,  1893:  "  Tiffany  &  Co.,  to  Wool- 
rich  and  Wade,  Dr.,  detective  sergeants,  |100?-'  A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  is  a  memorandum  attached. 

Q.  And  attached  to  that  is  "  Expenses  ?100;  paid  to  detective 
sergeants,  Woolrich  and  partner,  flOO,  December  23,  1893, 
R.  M.  H.; "  what  is  that?    A.  Those  are  my  initials. 

Q.  W^hat  does  the  memorandum  mean?  A.  This  means  that 
being  in  our  employ  at  that  time  and  looked  upon  as  part  of 
our  force,  and  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  all  our  employes 
a  present  at  that  time,  we  include  those  men. 

Q.  You  looked  upon  those  men  as  your  employes  because  you 
were  paying  their  salaries  to  the  city?    A.  That  is  the  way  of  it 

Q.  They  were  under  your  direction?    A.  They  were. 

Q.  Received  their  orders  from  you?    A.  They  did. 

Q.  And  did  as  you  asked  them  to?    A.  They  did. 

Q.  And  at  the  end  of  the  holiday  season  you  gave  to  each  of 
these  officers  f50  for  himself?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  kept  it  for  himself?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  last  year?    A.  That  was  last  year. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Your  honors  will  notice  the  repcwrt  I  read  thfs 
morning,  the  report  of  the  police  pension  fund,  which  showed 
only  {5  turned  in  as  a  donation  on  account  of  rewards.  These 
are  Officers  Wade  and  Woolrich. 

Q.  You  have  had  this  arrangement  for  a  number  of  years, 
have  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  And  paid  ?50  to  each  officer?  A.  There  was  no  pre- 
arrangement  ) 

Q.  Did  taking  the  men  as  a  part  of  your  own  force  cause  you 
to  pay  them?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  treated  them  as  you  do  all  other  employes?  A.  Just 
the  same. 

Q.  Give  him  his  present  at  the  close  of  the  season?  A.  The 
same  as  the  others. 
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Q.  You  have  done  that  for  a  number  of  years?  A.  A  nam- 
ber  of  years.  I 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  names  of  other  officers  who  have  re- 
ceived this  donation?  A.  I  think  Titus  has  been  with  us  before, 
and  Woolrich  has  been  before;  I  can  not  recall  now  without 
looking  at  my  memorandum,  but  we  have  had  two  every  year; 
I  could  very  easily  ascertain. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  For  how  many  years?    A.  For  — 

Q.  Nine  or  10  years?  A.  Well,  I  should  say  six  or  eight  any- 
way. [ 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  Mr.  Heidelberg?    A.  We  never  had. 

Senator  Bradley. —  Mr.  Moss,  wouldn't  it  be  well  to  see  if  the 
treasurer  of  the  department  has  given  credit  to  the  city  for 
these  amounts  of  money  which  have  been  paid? 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  notice  that  the  receipt  which  I  have  read  ap- 
pears to  be  an  official  receipt.  We  will  investigate  that  This 
is  in  line  with  the  testimony  of  the  witness  yesterday  whose 
salary  had  been  paid  by  the  Park  Bank,  and  it  seems  to  be  a 
peculiar  arrangement  I  do  not  know  of  any  law  which  per- 
mits the  police  department  to  hire  out  its  employes  and  to  re- 
ceive their  salaries,  even  from  stores  or  banks  or  other  institu- 
tions.   Of  course,  that  does  not  affect  Mr.  Hyde  in  any  way. 

Senator  Pound. —  Is  there  any  evidence  of  misappropriatioii 
of  the  money  which  was  so  received? 

Mr.  Moss. —  There  is  no  evidence  now,  nor  have  I  any  in 
mind,  of  the  misappropriation  of  the  salaries.  That  I  will  in- 
vestigate further. 

Senator  Bradley. —  In  1877,  I  introduced  a  bill  and  had  it 
passed  requiring  parties  when  availing  themselves  of  the  ser- 
vices of  officers  to  pay  the  city  the  amount  of  their  salaries,  such 
as  picnics,  excursions  and  the  like.  I  introduced  that  bill  and 
had  it  passed  myself. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Is  that  law  in  force  now? 

Senator  Bradley. —  I  had  it  passed  in  1877.  It  is  a  general 
act.  I  know  I  bad  it  pawed  in  the  interest  of  the  city  of  Brook- 
Ivn,  anvhow. 
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David  M.  Williams,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  af  the  State^ 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  Drygoods. 

Q.  You  have  a  very  large  drygoods  store  at  the  comer  of  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street  and  Third  avenue,  haven't 
you?    A.  Not  very  large. 

Q.  Well,  you  may  be  modest;  I  think  it  merits  that  remark; 
have  you  any  police  officers  doing  duty  at  your  store?  A.  No, 
sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  Wouldn't  you  know  of  it,  if  you  had?  A.  I  think  I  would; 
yes,  sir;  I  don't  know  of  any. 

Q.  You  are  somewhat  informed  in  regard  to  your  business? 
A.  I  haven't  been  informed  in  regard  to  any. 

Q.  You  know  your  clerks  and  your  employes?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
can  not  tell  always,  but  I  may  have;  if  a  person  comes  in  and 
tells  me  that  he  wants  a  position  I  can  not  tell  whether  he  is 
on  the  police  force  or  not. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  have  had  police  officers  at  your  store  during  the 
Christmas  holidays  before  this  year,  haven't  you?    A.  I  don't 
.  kuow  of  any,  except  one;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Who  was  that?    A.  Mr.  Phillips,  Officer  Phillips. 

Q.  When  did  you  have  him?  A.  I  can  not  tell  you;  it  must 
be  four  years  ago,  four  or  five. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  have  Officer  Phillips?  A.  Well,  I 
believe  that  he  asked  to  be  relieved  for  a  week  or  a  few  days. 

Q.  Asked  to  be  relieved  from  headquarters?  A.  I  don't  know 
from  headquarters  or  from  the  precinct,  from  the  station-house. 

Q.  He  asked  to  be  put  on  leave  of  absence  and  to  come  to 
3*ou?    A.  And  to  come  to  me. 

Q.  Did  be  come  to  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  serve?  A.  I  can  not  tell;  about  a  week's 
time;  not  any  more. 

Q.  Who  did  you  pay  for  his  services?  A.  I  can  not  tell  tliat; 
I  paid  him,  I  think,  whatever  was  paid. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  Officer  Phillips?  A,  Yes;  just  paid  him  for 
his  services. 


Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  OfiBcer  Phillips?  A.  1  can  not  tell 
that  ■ 

Q.  What  has  been  your  custom  in  paying  for  detective  work 
during  the  holidays?  A.  I  have  been  accustomed  ever  since 
that  and  before  that  to  take  outside  parties  that  come  in  and 
apply  for  a  position;  if  we  think  they  are  likely  to  be  capable 
we  take  them  in,  the  same  as  we  did  this  year. 

Q.  Have  you  not  refused  some  applications  this  year?  A!. 
Well,  I  think  we  have;  I  think  more  have  applied  than  we  have 
beeo  able  to  take  in, 

Q.  What  reason  have  you  given  for  your  refusal?  A.  Having 
enough. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  to  one  or  more  of  these  applicants  that 
jOD  had  made  your  arrangements  with  police  headquarters  thii 
year?     A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  tell  UB  your  oonverBatioD  with  Inspector 
Coolin  with  reference  to  detective  help  at  your  atore  during 
these  present  and  approaching  Christmas  holidays?  A.  I 
haven't  had  a  word  of  conversation  with  Inspector  Conlin  Id 
regard  to  it 

Q.  What  conversation  has  anyone  had,  respecting  your  bonse, 
with  Inspector  Conlin?    A.  I  don't  know  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  your  personal  knowledge?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  establishment  is  a  pretty  large  establishment  and 
there  are  other  people  who  have  more  knowledge  of  the  details 
than  you?     A.  Not  very  much  more;  no, 

Q.  Who  has  charge  of  the  hiring  of  detectives  and  such  work 
aa  that?  A.  Well,  I  have  had  more  to  do  than  anybody  else  in 
regard  to  that,  and  when  I  make  my  arrangement  with  a  party 
I  turn  the  party  over  to  another  gentleman, 

Q.  What  detectives  have  you  at  the  store  now?    A.  I  have  six. 

Q.  Who  are  they?    A.  Three  men  and  three  females. 

Q.  VTbo  are  the  men?    A.  E,  McMahon,  for  one. 

Q.  Who  is  McMahoD?  A.  McMahon,  I  believe  that  he  was  in 
Inspector  Conlin'a  precinct,  and  T  have  known  him  a  ijood 
many  years  around  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street,  and 
I  think  the  reference  he  gave  me  was  from  Mayor  Oilroy's  office, 
that  he  had  been  there;  that  is  the  way  that  I  came  to  take 
him;  he  referred  to  Mayor  Gilroy  nnd  also  referred  me  to 
Inspector  Conlin,  and  T  never  referred  to  either  one  of  the 
two  because  I  have  known  Mr.  McMalion  by  sight  for  several 
years. 
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Q.  Mr.  MoMahon  has  been  on  the  police  force?  A.  I  believe 
he  has. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  he  is  not  a  policeman  now?  A.  He 
says  he  is  a  retired  policeman. 

Q.  You  got  that  reference  from  Mr.  Gilroy  and  Mr.  Conlin? 
A.  I  didn't  get  them,  but  he  referred  me  to  Mayor  Gilroy  and 
Inspector  Conlin. 

Q.  Now  give  us  the  name  of  another  man?  A.  Well,  I  can 
not  tell  you  the  name  of  the  other  man,  but  he  is  a  police  ofSoer. 

Q.  You  hired  him?    A.  Oh,  another  man? 

Q.  Another  man  in  your  force?    A.  Milliken. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Milliken?  A.  He  has  been  with  us  three  years, 
and  my  brother,  who  is  in  Europe  now,  hired  him  the  last  two 
years,  and  I  found  him  to  be  a  capable  man  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Is  he  on  the  police  force?    A.  Not  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Was  he  ever  on  the  force?    A.  Not  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  him,  entirely  through  your  brother? 
A.  Yes;  entirely  through  my  brother. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  other  man?  A.  My  man  there 
has  his  name.  i 

Q.  You  may  talk  with  him  and  get  his  name?  A.  (After 
witness  conferred  with  his  clerk)  Delamater. 

Q.  Well,  he  is  a  police  officer?  A.  I  don't  knofw  that  he  ever 
was  on  the  police.  i        , 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  him?  A.  He  was  recommended 
by  Captain  Brooks. 

Q.  Captain  Brooks  is  the  captain  of  that  precinct,  isn't  he? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right;  I  asked  Captain  Brooks  if  he  knew 
of  anybody  that  he  could  recommend  to  me  that  could  come 
In  for  a  couple  of  weeks  or  three  weeks,  before  the  holidays; 
and  it  took  him  a  week  or  nine  days  before  he  took  any  action ; 
sent  me  word  that  he  had  a  man  that  he  thought  would  suit 
me;  I  put  him  in,  and  his  name  is  Delamater. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  inquiries  about  what  that  man  was 
doing  before?  A.  No,  sir;  I  haven't;  he  said  that  he  could 
thoroughly  recommend  him  to  me. 

Q.  Very  responsible  position  in  your  store  there;  lots  of 
fancy  articles?    A.  I  took  his  word  for  that 

Q.  You  took  Brooks'  word?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  haven't  investigated  Delamater?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
haven't  investigated  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  first  name?    A.  I  have  his  initial  there. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  lives?    A.  No;  I  do  not     " 

Q.  I8  he  a  married  man?  A.  I  don't  know  either  whether 
he  iB  a  married  man  or  not 

Q.  Has  he  ever  been  employed  in  the  city?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  How  about  the  man  McMahon  that  Conlin  recommended; 
is  he  a  married  man?  A.  Inspector  Conlin  didn't  recommend 
MoMahon. 

Q.  Well,  he  referred  to  Inspector  Conlin;  is  he  a  married 
man?    A.  I  believe  he  is,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  lives?  A.  I  believe  he  lives  in 
One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  or  One  Hundred  and  Nineteenth 
street 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  investigation  about  him?  A.  I  haven% 
except  that  I  have  known  him  for  a  good  many  years;  that  i% 
I  have  known  him  around  a  good  many  years,  and  I  took  him 
in  at  his  own  wishes. 

Q.  Who  do  you  pay  for  the  services  of  those  men?  A.  Who 
do  I  — 

Q.  Who  do  you  pay  for  the  services  of  those  men?  A. 
Counselor,  I  don't  understand  you  exactly.  / 

Q.  Don't  you  pay  for  that;  don't  you  pay  for  their  services?  J 
^u   jl  es. 

Q.  Who  do  you  pay?    A.  To  themselves. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  pay?  A.  Different  prices;  just  as  I 
arrange. 

Q.  What  have  you  arranged?  A.  I  have  arranged  different 
prices,  from  (15,  (20  and  (25  a  week. 

Q.  Who  gets  f25?  A.  Well,  I  don't  believe  there  is  either 
of  the  men  gets  that,  but  two  of  the  women  or  three  of  the 
women  get  f25. 

Q.  Three  of  the  women  get  ^5;  but  what  do  the  men  get? 
A.  Two  get  f20  and  Ihe  other  f  15. 

Q.  Who  recommended  the  women?  A.  One  of  the  women  is 
Mrs.  Irving;  she  recommended  herself  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
more  than  anybody  else;  she  says  that  she  is  ex-Detective  Irv- 
intr*8  wife,  and  that  she  is  in  that  business,  and  she  recom- 
mended her  partner  that  she  has  got  there  in  the  store. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  recommendations  from  police  officials 
for  them?  A.  She  also  referred  me  to  Inspector  Williams,  In- 
spector Conlin,  Captain  Brooks  and  others,  and  I  sent  down  in 
regard  to  her,  and  none  of  them  knew  her  personally  but  had 
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knoWn  of  her  and  her  husband;  I  believe  that  one  or  two  —  I 
am  not  certain  —  told  this  party  that  she  was  a  very  smart 
woman,  and  that  he  thought  she  would  suit  us;  that  is  the 
reason  I  took  her  in. 

Q*  Mr.  Williams,  it  has  come  to  us  upon  very  reliable  infor- 
mation, information  that  we  have  never  doubted  —  the  source 
has  always  proved  reliable  —  that  you  arranged  for  these  de- 
tectives, or  some  of  them,  with  Inspector  Conlin;  you  are  an 
intelligent  man,  and  I  put  the  question  plainly  to  you,  and  I 
propose  to  put  you  on  the  record?    A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  What  conversation  did  you  have  with  Inspector  Conlin? 
A'.  Not  a  word. 

Q.  Concerning  the  employment  of  detective  help  during  this 
season?    A.  Not  a  word,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  Not  a  word?    A.  No,  sir.  1 

Ettie  Kelter,  a  witness  called  in  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  are  a  married  woman,  are  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?    A.  Ninety-six  Carleton  street 

Q.  In  this  city?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there?  A.  Since  the  20th  of 
August  last 

Q.  Since  the  20th  of  August  last?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  where  did  you  live?    A.  In  Albany. 

Q.  How  long  did  yon  live  in  Albany?    A.  About  16  years. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  there?  A.  The  last  place  I  lived  there 
was  96  Grand  street 

Q.  WTien  were  you  married?    A.  In  August,  four  years  ago. 

Q.  You  have  always  borne  a  good  character,  have  you  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Good  reputation?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  An  honest  woman?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  tell  us  what  happened  to  you  on  Saturday  night, 
the  29th  of  September?  A.  I  went  out  to  do  some  shopping, 
and  not  being  acquainted  in  the  city  I  lost  my  way. 

Q.  What  hour  was  it?  A.  It  was  about  8  o'clock;  not  any 
later. 

Q.  Eight  in  the  evening?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  lost  your  way?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  walked  along  and  I 
noticed  that  I  was  going  out  of  my  way;  and  I  met  a  gentle- 
man and  asked  him  if  he  would  be  kind  enough  to  direct  me 
to  the  comer  of  Charlton  and  Hudson  streets;  when  I  got  there 
I  knew  where  to  go;  the  gentleman  went  one  way,  and  I  started, 
turned  around,  to  go  the  other  way ;  he  said,  ^^  Madam,  come 
back,  you  are  going  away  from  the  place  all  the  time;''  so  I 
turned  and  went  back,  and  I  walked  a  few  steps  when  a  young 
man  walked  up  to  me  and  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder  and  said, 
"  You  must  come  with  me; "  I  said,  "  What  must  I  go  with 
you  for?*' 

Q.  Have  you  told  all  the  conversation  up  to  that  point;  that  is 
all  that  happened?    A.  That  is  all.  , 

Q.  Now,  the  young  man  said,  "  Come  with  me  "  ?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  I  asked  him,  '^  What  will  I  go  with  you  for?  *'  and  he  laughed 
and  said,  ''Just  for  fun;"  so  I  kept  walking  along  and  he 
grabbed  hold  of  my  arm,  as  hard  as  I  could  hold  it,  and  dragged 
me  along  like,  and  he  brought  me  into  the  station-house. 

Q.  What  sort  of  violence  did  he  use;  can  you  illustrate  it?  A. 
Just  held  my  arm,  and  I  didn't  walk  fast  enough;  he  dragged 
me  almost.  , 

Q.  Hustled  along  the  street  and  pulled  you?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
then  when  I  went  in  there  I  saw  the  police  captain,  and  I  then 
saw  that  I  had  —  I  thought  that  I  was  arrested. 

Q.  Where  was  that  station-house?  A.  McBougal  street^  I 
think  it  is;  I  cried  there  and  asked  him  to  let  me  go  home;  I 
said,  "You  are  making  a  mistake;"  he  said,  "No;  I  am  not 
making  a  mistake; "  he  said,  "  I  know  you  of  old;  I  have  known 
you  for  years; "  I  said,  "  You  couldn't  have  known  me  for  years; 
I  am  a  stranger  in  New  York  city; "  they  talked  a  while;  I  don't 
know  what  he  said  to  the  sergeant  or  captain;  I  don't  know 
what  he  said,  because  I  cried  and  I  thought  they  would  let  me  go 
home,  as  I  thought  he  was  going  to  let  me  go  home;  he  took 
hold  of  my  arm,  and  brought  me  to  another  station-house. 

Q.  Where  was  that?  A.  In  Mercer  street;  I  asked  him  why 
he  brought  me  there;  I  asked  the  captain  why  I  got  there,  to  let 
me  home;  he  said,  "No;  they  sent  you  from  the  other  station- 
house  here;"  and  he  said,  "I  have  got  to  keep  you;'*  he  said, 
"  We  have  a  lady  matron  here  and  they  have  none  in  the  other; " 
so  they  put  me  in  a  cell,  and  after  a  while  they  locked  up  another 
woman  with  me. 

L.  603 
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Q.  What  kind  of  a  woman  was  locked  up  in  the  cell  with  you? 
A.  Well,  she  was  a  woman;  I  don't  know  what  she  was;  I 
couldn't  very  well  say  what  she  was. 

Q.  A  woman  of  doubtful  character?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  her  own  statement,  as  I  understand?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  happened  to  you  in  the  cell ;  I  understand  you  took 
sick?  A.  I  cried  and  cried,  and  had  a  hemorrhage  from  the 
nose  and  lungs,  both.  , 

Q.  What  caused  that?  A.  The  excitement,  I  suppose;  I  don't 
know  of  anything  else. 

Q.  And  the  pulling  and  hauling  you  got?  A.  I  am  of  a  very 
nervous  disposition,  and  the  fright  of  that  — 

Q.  You  had  been  pulled  and  hauled  around  by  the  o£QcerT 
A.  Yes,  sir;  before  I  get  to  that,  on  my  way  from  one  8tati<Hi- 
house  to  another,  he  pulled  me  so,  and  said  I  was  not  walking 
fast  enough;  I  said,  "  I  am  walking  fast;"  he  said,  "  If  you  dont 
walk  fast  I  will  call  a  wagon  and  chuck  you  into  it; "  those  are 
the  words  he  used.  , 

Q.  Did  you  try  to  have  help  when  you  were  taken  with  this 
hemorrhage?  A.  Yes,  sir;  this  woman  that  was  in  the  cell  with 
me,  she  beat  on  the  door  with  a  tin,  kept  beating  almost  all 
night;  she  was  afraid  I  was  dying;  and  no  answer  came,  not 
until  morning;  not  until  the  policeman  came  to  take  them  to  the 
police  court  j  I    ;      '     '    i  ♦• 

Q.  Was  there  blood  over  you  in  the  cell?  A.  There  was  blood 
all  over  the  floor;  I  bled  from  the  mouth  and  nose  both;  then 
in  the  morning  they  took  me  to  the  court-room  —  I  don't  know 
very  well  how  to  express  it  —  . 

Q.  Jefferson  Market  court?  A.  Yes,  sir;  Jefferson  Market 
court;  there  where  they  have  the  prisoners  in;  I  first  had  a  faint, 
and  then  it  was  almost  like  a  fit  or  more  than  a  fainting  spell; 
the  excitement:  my  hands  were  all  crippled  up  and  I  suffered 
terribly  for  about  two  hours;  then  when  he  came  in  after  me,  he 
had  to  take  me,  the  other  o£Qcer  —  he  was  not  an  officer  in 
policeman's  clothes  when  he  arrested  me,  nor  he  was  not  then. 

Q.  Did  you  lekm  his  name?    A.  No;  I  didn't. 

Q.  I  understand  that  his  name  is  Thomas  R  Bnrke;  do  you 
know  anything  about  it?  A.  No;  I  dont  know  his  name;  that 
is  all  I  knew  of  it 

Q.  In  whose  company  were  you  put  in  the  court;  yon  were 
put  with  other  people,  weren^t  you?    A.  Yes,  dr. 
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Q.  What  kind  of  people?  A.  Oh,  every  kind;  colored  and 
white. 

Q.  People  of  disreputable  character?  A.  Yes,  sir;  colored 
and  old  and  drunk  and  everything  together;  they  were  all 
together;  they  wouldn't  let  me  out;  I  wanted  to  get  outside, 
but  they  wouldn't  let  me  out  until  he  came. 

Q.  Had  you  tried  to  send  for  your  husband?  A.  Not  then 
I  hadn%  because  I  didn't  think  they  would  let  me;  I  thought 
I  would  get  home  before  he  would  get  home,  because  he  is  not 
home  every  night;  he  is  on  the  river. 

Q.  Being  unable  to  be  relieved  from  your  hemorrhtige,  of 
coarse,  yon  couldn't  send  for  your  husband  anyhow?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  one  came  to  help  you  under  those  circamstances; 
were  you  advised  what  to  do  by  one  of  the  girls  with  whom 
yon  were  placed  in  the  court;  were  you  advised  anything  about 
employing  a  particular  lawyer?  A.  Oh,  yes;  that  was  on  Mon- 
day morning;  Sunday  afternoon,  and  on  Monday  morning;  that 
was  after  I  was  sentenced. 

Q.  Let  us  stick  then  to  the  story  and  see  what  transpired 
that  day,  Sunday  morning;  what  was  the  rest  of  it;  yo\i  were 
brought  up  before  the  judge?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  happened  then?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  couldn't  hear 
what  charge  he  made. 

Q.  What  judge  was  it?  A.  Judge  Hogan;  I  couldn't  hear 
just  exactly  what  he  said;  even  if  he  did  speak  loud,  I  couldn't 
hear,  because  I  was  so  excited. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  you?  A.  He  said  he  would  f,ive  me 
two  months  on  the  island  and  f300  bail  for  i^ood  behavior 
for  two  months. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  the  judge?  A.  Why  I  asked  him  if 
he  would  be  kind  enough  to  listen  and  I  said  as  best  I  could: 
I  said,  "I  am  a  stranger  here;  I  lost  my  way;"  I  tried  to  tell 
him;  I  said,  "I  have  never  been  arrested  before;  I  lived  10 
years  in  Albany  and  have  never  been  arrested  and  I  do  not 
belong  here;  how  could  it  be  that  the  man  knows  ine  for 
over  a  year,  when  I  haven't  been  here;"  I  said  that  I  can  brinjr 
op  hundreds  that  I  haven't  been  in  New  York;  only  went 
through  here  16  years  ago  with  my  mother. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  of  your  husband  to  the  judge?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  t<dd  him  I  was  a  married  d  something 

about  BoUdting;  I  said, ''  I  don't  eans,*' 
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I  said,  "  I  have  a  husband  to  support  me;  I  never  did  go  on 
the  street  to  make  my  living  and  I  do  not  intend  to  go  now;"  I 
said,  ''I  lost  my  way;  this  man  has  made  a  mistake;"  he 
wouldn't  listen  any  more;  I  had  to  go  out 

Q.  Then  what  transpired  after  you  were  sentenced;  were 
you  advised  to  employ  a  lawyer?    A.  Yes,  sir;  when  I  went 
out,  then  I  said,  "What  will  I  do;  how  can  I  send  for  mj 
husband;"  so  this  man  that  arrested  me  came  up  and  said, 
"  I  will  go  myself  for  him;"  that  was  on  the  way  as  they  i^ere 
sending  me  upstairs;  the  matron  was  at  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
and  there  was  a  man  standing  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and 
he  said,  "Lift  your  veil;"  and  I  did,  and  he  looked  at  me, 
and  I  passed  upstairs;  and  he  did  go  himself  then,  that  same 
officer;  he  went  that  afternoon  and  he  told  my  husband  that 
he  wanted  to  know  if  he  was  married  to  me,  and  he  said, 
"Yes;"  he  said,  "Now,  you  have  a  good  chance  for  divorce; 
I  arrested  her  last  night,  and  she  has  got  two  months  on  the 
island;"  those  are  the  very  words  he  said  when  he  first  went 
to  see  my  husband. 

Q.  Did  your  husband  come  to  see  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
came  twice  that  day,  but  he  couldn't  see  me. 

Q.  They  wouldn't  let  him  see  you?  A.  No,  sir;  not  until 
10  o'clock  Monday  morning,  and  before  10  o'clock  Monday 
morning  they  sent  me  away. 

Q.  Were  you  sent  to  the  island?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  other  girls  sentenced  for  soliciting  at  the  same  time? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  two  there;  one  got  sentenced  to  three 
months;  it  was  she  that  gave  me  the  lawyer's  card. 

Q.  What  was  the  lawyer's  name?    A.  King. 

Q.  What  was  the  arrangement?  A.  She  should  give  him  |20; 
and  he  would  get  her  out  without  going  to  the  island  at  all. 

Q.  Did  she  go  to  the  island?    A.  No,  sir;  she  didn't 

Q.  She  gave  the  $20,  and  she  didn't  have  to  go  to  the  island? 
A.  Yes.  ^  j 

Q.  And  you  didn't  give  the  $20,  and  you  had  to  go?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  did.  |   '  ] 

Q.  Did  that  girl  tell  you  what  her  habit  of  life  was?    A.  No. 

Q.  How  she  got  her  living?  A.  No;  she  didn't  exactly  say 
what  it  was,  but  she  gave  me  to  understand. 

Q.  You  understood  that  she  was  an  improper  person?  A. 
Yes;  and  she  was  young;  she  was  no  more  than  17  years  old. 
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Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  upon  the  island  under  that  sen- 
tence? A.  I  think  I  was  24  days  entirely  away  from  home;  as 
near  as  I  can  think  it  was  24  days. 

Q.  You  were  sentenced  for  two  months?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  out  before  the  end  of  the  two  months? 
A.  Well,  my  husband  had  to  pay  f  15  to  Judge  Hogan,  I  think; 
I  think  it  was  to  him  it  was  paid  —  fl5. 

Q.  It  was  the  clerk;  wasn't  it?  A.  Well,  it  was  between  the 
two  of  them.  | 

Q.  Bome  one  in  the  court  at  any  rate?  A.  Yes,  sir;  $15;  put 
in  an  envelope  and  handed  to  the  judge. 

By  Senator  Pound:  ;  [ 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  handed  to  the  judge?  A.  No,  sir;  but  my 
husband  said  sa  n 

Senator  Pound. —  If  you  don't  know,  don't  say  so,  and  Mr. 
Moss  will  bring  the  husband  here. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  What  time  of  the  evening  or  night  were  you  arrested? 
A.  About  8  o'clock. 

Q.  And  you  mean  to  give  us  to  understand  that  from  8  o'clock 
in  the  evening  until  morning  until  you  were  taken  out  of  the 
cell,  you  never  were  visited  by  the  matron?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  say  the  girl  in  the  room  knocked?  A.  Yes;  but 
that  was  after  10  o'clock. 

Q.  Well,  from  10  o'clock  did  you  see  her?  A.  No;  not  until 
morning,  unless  when  somebody  was  put  in  the  cell. 

Mr.  Moss. —  The  blotter  shows  that  the  arrest  was  made  at 
8:45.  y 

Senator  Bradley. —  From  10  o'clock  until  she  was  taken  out 
of  the  cell  she  never  saw  the  face  of  the  matron? 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  are  living  with  your  husband  now;  are  you?    A.  Yes, 
sir. 
Q.  And  living  happily  with  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  What  did  you  say  your  husband  was  employed  at?  A. 
Fireman  on  the  river,  on  a  ferry-boat;  he  runs  from  Battery 
to  Ellis  Island;  the  emigrant  ferry-boat 
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Q.  Were  you  married  when  you  lived  in  Albany?    A.  Yes^ 

fiir.  I  \ 

Q.  Is  your  husband  an  Albanian?    A,  Yes,  sir;  he  was  born 

in  Albany. 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  effort  to  send  a  letter  out  ta  your  hus- 
band?   A.  Yes,  sir.  [ 

Q.  For  that  purpose  you  needed  some  paper?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  they  want  for  the  paper?  A.  Five  cents 
for  a  sheet  of  paper. 

Q.  Who  asked  that?  A.  One  of  the  women  that  is  in  with  the 
matron. 

Q.  Some  woman  in  the  station-house?  A.  Yes,  sir;  she  is  with 
the  matron;  I  think  she  waits  on  her. 

Q.  Was  that  in  the  station-house  or  the  court?  A.  In  the 
market  upstairs  where  the  prisoners  were. 

Q.  You  didn't  have  five  cents?  A.  No,  sir;  all  I  had  was  tw^ 
and  they  wouldn't  give  me  a  sheet  of  paper  for  that;  I  asked  lor 
half  a  sheet  and  they  wouldn't  give  it  to  me;  he  was  downstairs 
and  I  wanted  to  send  it  downstairs;  a  message  I  couldn't  send 
out,  because  they  wanted  50  cents  for  any  message;  no  matter 
how  near. 

Q.  Who  asked  you  that?    A.  The  boy. 

Q.  What  is  his  name?    A.  Jimmy;  I  heard  them  call  him. 

Q.  He  is  in  the  Jeffersan  Market  court?  A.  Yes,  sir;  a  mes- 
senger there. 

Lorenz  Bayer,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State,  bein<? 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  put  in  a  protest  against  the  granting  of  a  license  in 
the  neighborhood  near  your  storC;  didn't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

i}.  Where  was  the  saloon?  A.  The  northeast  corner  of 
Twenty-fifth  street  and  Seventh  avenue. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  place?  A.  The  character 
of  the  place  is  prostitutes,  thieves  and  low  characters  in 
general. 

Q.  Tbjit  place  is  near  your  store  and  yon,  yourself,  observed 
the  character  of  the  people  that  went  in,  did  you  not?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  knew  them?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  you  had  witnesses  to  their  character  and  to  the  kind 
of  saloon  that  was  kept  there?.    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  its  bad  character?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  put  that  protest  in  before  the  excise  board?. 
A.  September  6tli. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  This  year?    A.  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  September  6, 1894?    A.  September  6,  1894. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  protest;  was  the  license  brokeu? 
A  No;  I  have  to  make  an  explanation. 

ii.  The  license  was  broken  there,  wasn't  it?  A.  The  license 
was  broken  by  my  complaining  to  Superintendent  Byrnes. 

Q.  Exactly;  when  was  that  license  broken?  A.  On  the  29th 
of  August  last. 

Q.  The  29th  of  last  August  the  license  was  broken  absolutely? 
A.  Absolutely. 

Q.  Did  the  saloon  close  up?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  filed  anotlier  protest,  did  you  not?  A.  Then  I 
filed  a  protest  on  the  6th. 

Q.  Is  that  a  copy  of  it  (paper  shown  witness)?  A.  That  is  a 
copy  of  it. 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  will  read  it: 

"  September  6th.  To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Excise  of  the 
City  and  County  of  New  York:  Gentlemen. —  The  license  that 
you  revoked  on  August  29,  1894,  on  the  premises  203  Seventh 
avenue,  also  known  as  the  House  of  All  Nations,  The  Devil's 
Dive  and  the  Black  Cave,  I  hereby  notify  your  honorable  board 
personally  that  I  protest  against  the  granting  of  a  new  li(;ense 
to  any  person  on  the  ground  the  house  was  always  a  dive  of 
the  worst  character,  patronized  by  all  sorts  of  thieves,  char- 
aoterB  and  prostitutes  for  the  last  five  years,  as  you  have  heard 
the  evidence  given  before  you  by  its  last  owner,  Josepli  Meyer. 
Re8i)ectfully  yours,  L.  Bayer.'' 

Q.  In  this  protest  you  speak  of  the  evidence  that  had  already 
l)een  given  before  the  excise  board  and  on  which  it  had  already 
broken  that  license;  didn't  you?    A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  protest  was  actually  filed  with  the 
excise  b<MUird?    A.  It  is  filed  with  the  application. 
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Q.  And  is  there  now?    A.  It  is  there  now. 

Q.  Was  a  license  granted  to  that  place  again?  A.  A  license 
was  granted  just  the  day  before  Thanksgiving  day  last 

Q.  Was  any  notice  given  to  you  that  an  application  was  pend- 
ing?   A.  No,  sir;  nothing  whatever. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  your  protest?  A.  I  never  got  any  notice 
to  appear  before  the  excise  board  whatever. 

Q.  So  that  a  place  in  which  the  license  had  been  broken, 
because  of  its  very  bad  character,  and  where  a  saloon  had 
actually  been  closed,  and  where  you  had  put  in  a  standing  pro- 
test on  account  of  its  general  bad  character,  a  new  license  was 
granted  and  the  place  opened  up  again  without  any  notice  to 
you  to  come  forward  and  substantiate  your  protest;  is  that 
right?    A.  That  is  correct 

Q.  When  you  found  out  that  the  place  had  been  relicensed, 
what  did  you  do?    A.  I  went  down  to  the  excise  board. 

Q.  Who  did  you  see?    A.  I  saw  President  Dalton. 

Q.  William  Dalton?  A.  William  Dalton;  I  said,  "  Mr.  Dalton, 
the  license  you  broke;  you  and  the  rest  of  the  excise  commis- 
sioners without  leaving  your  chairs;  there  is  a  new  license 
granted  on  that  corner,  and  colored  prostitutes  go  in  and  oat 
as  before."  \ 

Q.  You  know  that  yourself;  you  have  seen  them?  A.  Why, 
I  have  witnessed  now  in  the  new  case;  "Why,"  he  says,  "I 
don't  know  anything  about  the  protest;"  says  I,  "Mr.  Dalton, 
I  brought  it  here  personally  myself  in  the  presence  of  two 
witnesses;"  he  said,  "  Who  did  you  hand  it  to;"  "  Why,"  said  I, 
"  Mr.  Murphy,  who  was  present" 

Q.  That  is  one  of  the  commissioners?  A.  One  of  the  com- 
missioners; he  said,  "Well,  go  and  see  Mr.  Murphy;"  I  went 
in  his  room,  and  saw  Mr.  Murphy;  I  said,  "There  is  a  new 
license  granted  at  263  Seventh  avenue,  and  why  didn't  I  get 
notice  to  come  here  with  my  witnesses  before  you  granted  the 
new  license  on  my  written  protest,  when  I  got  the  duplicate 
here  in  my  pocket;"  "Why,"  he  says,  "I  don't  know  anything 
about  a  protest;"  "Well,"  says  I,  "Mr.  Murphy,  I  want  to  see 
that  application  and  who  has  got  that  license,  and  I  would  like 
to  see  if  my  protest  is  with  the  application  or  not;"  "Well," 
he  says,  "you  go  and  see  Bishop." 

Q.  Bishop  is  the  secretary?  A.  The  secretary;  says  I,  "You 
handed  it  personally  to  the  secretary  when  I  filed  it  here;" 
well,  I  went  to  see  Secretary  Bishop  and  he  got  another  gentle- 
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man  to  get  the  application,  and  tliere  was  my  protest;  then  I 
said  to  Mr.  Dalton,  "Now,  Mr.  Dalton,  here  is  the  protest; 
will  you  admit  it  is  here;"  he  said,  "Yes;"  "Why,"  said  I, 
"didn't  you  give  me  notice  that  I  could  come  here  with  my 
witness  and  give  me  time  to  investigate  the  character  of  that 
man  what  has  got  the  license  now;"  "Well,"  he  says,  "what 
will  you  do  about  it;  that  man  has  a  good  character  and  you 
don't  want  to  keep  a  man  out  of  bread  and  butter;"  "Now," 
says  I,  "I  ain't  no  temperance;  I  don't  want  to  keep  a  man 
out  of  bread  and  butter,  but  where  the  place  is  a  dive  for  the 
last  five  years,  I  should  smile,"  says  I,  "  that  you  had  no  right 
to  grant  a  license  without  giving  an  honest  citizen  a  hearing;" 
"  Well,"  he  says,  "  you  better  go  to  court; "  I  says,  "  Mr.  Dalton, 
what  will  I  do  in  the  court;"  "Well,"  he  says,  "you  can  do 
nothing;"  just  as  much  as  to  say,  go  toi  the  devil;  I  said,  "All 
right"  ' 

Q.  You  mean  his  appearance  and  his  actions  indicated  that? 
A.  Yes;  his  actions  entirely;  I  said,  "Mr.  Dalton,  if  you  refuse 
to  do  that,  I  might  have  to  go  before  the  grand  jury;"  I  said, 
"I  have  witnesses  now  that  the  first  day  it  is  open  there  is 
colored  prostitutes  goes  in  and  goes  in  them  boxes  with  white 
men  and  go  out  with  them  together;"  "Well,"  he  says,  "that 
man  has  an  honest  character;"  I  was  not  in  my  place  of  busi- 
ness a  half  an  hour  — 

Q.  Is  that  all  the  conversation  you  had  with  Dalton?  A. 
That  is  all  the  conversation;  he  told  me  to  go  to  the  court  or 
go  where  I  felt  like  it;  I  could  do  nothing. 

Q.  What  was  his  manner  when  he  told  you  that?  A.  Well, 
he  acted  like  a  gentleman,  but  he  acted  severe,  you  know,  like  a 
gentleman. 

Q.  Like  a  severe  gentleman?  A.  Yes;  I  was  not  half  an 
hour  in  my  place  when  a  carriage  stopped  before  my  store 
and  who  came  in  but  Peter  Buckel. 

Q.  Who  is  he?  A.  I  don't  know  if  he  is  interested  in  the 
Bavarian  Star  Brewery  in  Eighteenth  street;  he  came  in,  and 
says,  "  Mr.  Bayer,  I  have  to  see  you ;"  he  says,  "  Don't  be 
severe  about  that  place;"  he  said,  "I  appear  from  the  same 
lodge  like  you,  and  you  do  me  a  brotherly  act;  we  have 
$4,000  invested  in  that  corner,  and  we  have  a  dummy  in  there, 
and  we  would  like  to  sell  that  place  and  get  our  money 
out  and  so  as  soon  as  we  get  our  money,  you  do  as  you 
please;"    then    I    said,    "You    got    the    license;"    he  said, 
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"Most  undoubtedly;"  then  I  said,  "Mr.  Buckcl,  when  It 
comes  about  that  you  call  me  in  that  way  hb  a  brother  of  tiie 
fraternity;  I  throw  that  on  the  side,  if  you  were  my  own  father; 
where  my  daughters  can  not  go  in  the  front  windows,  or  my 
wife  or  anybody  in  the  neighborhood,  to  see  how  that  dive  is 
run  all  together,  I  have  to  take  steps; "  "  Well,"  he  says,  "  Who 
are  your  lawyers?"  I  said,  "You  need  not  know  my  lawyers;" 
but  I  said,  "  If  you  want  to  know  my  lawyers;  I  have  Mr.  Moss 
from  the  Parkhurst  Society;"  "Why,"  he  says,  "if  it  comes 
that  far  to  him  why  then  the  brewers  all  close  up;"  "Oh,  no," 
says  I,  "  the  brewers  don't  close  up; "  says  I,  "  Peter  Buckel,  let 
me  tell  you  one  thing,  you  can  not  influence  me;  you  say  you 
got  the  license;  if  you  keep  a  decent  place,  and  the  first  oppor- 
tunity I  see  any  colored  one  go  in  I  will  call  the  police  on  the 
beat,  and  have  an  arrest  made; "  but  it  still  goes  on. 

Q.  Mr.  Buckel's  interest,  which  he  manifested  to  you,  con- 
vinced you  of  the  reason  why  that  license  was  granted  over  your 
protests?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Buckel  had  {4,000  invested  in  there  for  his  brewery 
and  told  you  that  he  had  put  a  dummy  in  the  saloon  and  wanted 
to  get  his  money  out?    A.  Wanted  to  sell  it 

Q.  And  when  he  had  sold  it  he  didn't  care  what  you  did? 
A.  What  I  did  with  the  next  man. 

Mark  Buckner,  called  as  a  Witness  in  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  affirmed,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Moss:  s 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?    A.  No.  138  Forsythe  street 

Q.  You  are  charged  with  being  one  of  the  mob  that  assaulted 
the  Parkhurst  agents;  what  have  you  to  say  about  that?  A.  I 
was  not  there  at  the  time. 

Q.  That  was  on  October  27,  1893;  now,  this  charge  that  you 
were  in  the  mob  that  assaulted  those  agents;  what  have  you  to 
say  as  to  that?    A.  I  was  not  in  the  mob. 

Q.  Where  were  you?    A.  In  Essex  street 

Q.  You  know  there  was  such  an  occurrence?  A.  I  saw  people 
coming  out  of  Essex  Market  court,  and  there  was  a  man  — 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Buckner,  tell  us  honestly  and  fairly  just  what 
you  did  see  about  that  row,  for  we  believe  that  you  were  onf« 
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of  the  persons  that  committed  that  assault,  and  It  rests  with 

you  to  state  just  what  you  did  see  of  it?    A.  I  was  there  in 

EBBex  Market  court,  and .  that  day  about  a  quarter  to  3  I  saw 

people  were  coming  out  of  the  court;  I  am  not  sure  about  a 

quarter  to  3, 1  won't  be  posiflve  of  the  time;  I  seen  a  man  trying 

to  hit  some  one;  he  was  pulled  away  by  another  man;  a  man 

named  Dreyfus.  \ 

Q.  Who  was  the  man  that  was  trying  to  hit  somebody?  A. 
Zaoher.    *  i 

Q.  Is  that  the  man  (pointing  to  Hyman  Zucher)?  A.  That  is 
the  man.  | 

Q.  That  is  Mr.  Zucher?  A.  I  think  he  owns  a  saloon  in 
Essex  street  |  ) 

Q.  And  a  gambling-house  in  it?    A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  common  reputation?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  you; 
I  never  was  in  his  place  but  once  in  my  life. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  played  there?    A.  I  am  no  gambler. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  played  a  little  game  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Zucher  is  a  bondsman  in  the  Essex 
Market  court  quite  frequently?    A.  That  may  be. 

Q.  You  know  it  is  so?  A.  That  may  be;  I  wouldn't  swear 
to  it  » 

Q.  Have  you  ever  talked  with  Mr.  Zucher?  A.  No,  sir;  well, 
I  have  talked  with  him  frequently. 

Q.  Why  did  you  say  no?  A.  Not  on  business  matters;  I  asked 
him  how  he  was;  some  such  thing  as  that 

Q.  Now,  there  is  no  disposition  on  our  part  to  punish  any  one 
for  what  transpired  that  day;  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Crime  declared  that  it  would  take  no  steps  toward  punishing 
any  one  you  need  have  no  fear. 

The  Chairman. — Yon  simply  want  to  tell  the  truth. 

A.  I  have  nothing  to  fear.  Senator;  I  do  not  deny  that  I  was 
in  Essex  street  that  day. 

Q.  And  Tou  saw  the  gathering  of  the  mob?  A.  Yes;  after 
Zucher  got  there. 

Q.  Zucher  made  the  first  movement,  didn't  he?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  had  Zucher  in  his  hand?  A.  I  wouldn't  swear;  he 
may  have  had  a  knife  or  a  piece  of  a  stick. 

Q.  He  had  something?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  dragged  away  by 
a  man,  named  Mr.  Tzzv  Drevfus. 
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Q.  You  mean  the  reporter  of  Essex  Market  court?  A.  Yes^ 
sir. 

Q.  You  saw  this  man  Zucher  rush  at  pomebody  with  something 
In  his  hand,  which  may  have  been  a  knife,  and  Dreyfus  pulled 
him  away?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ,  I 

Q.  Is  that  the  man  that  he  went  at  with  the  knife,  or  what- 
ever it  is  (pointing  to  Mr.  Wishart)?  A.  I  think  it  is  the  man; 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  man;  I  have  no  recollection  of  the 
man.  i 

Q.  Was  it  myself?  A.  I  saw  you  come  out  of  the  court  with 
another  gentleman  with  eyeglasses.  ^ 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  gentleman  against  whom  the  attack 
was  made  with  this  knife?  A.  That  gentleman  was  there 
(pointing  to  Mr.  Whitney);  but  I  saw  you  come  out  of  the  court 
with  another  gentleman   with  eyeglasses  on. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  Zucher  was  running  at?  A.  There  was 
so  many  at  the  court-house  that  day,  I  couldn't  say  who  it  waa 

Q.  There  was  a  great  crowd  in  the  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  people  that  hung  around  the  court,  and  a  great  many 
that  hung  around  the  bad-houses  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  class  of  people  gathered  in  the  street?  A.  I 
guess  that  was. 

Q.  And  the  officers  came  out  of  the  court  and  separated  and 
dispersed  them?  A.  I  ran  into  a  saloon;  I  was  taken  with 
cramps  that  time. 

Q.  Just  at  that  moment?  A.  Just  at  that  moment;  T  didn't 
see  no  officers  or  nobody. 

Q.  What  was  it  that  gave  you  the  cramps?  A.  I  had  the 
cramps  all  night;  I  went  into  the  station-house  after  cholera- 
drops  that  night 

Q.  You  said  you  were  taken  with  the  cramps  that  moment? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  say  that  moment 

Q.  You  came  out  of  the  saloon?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  see  that  crowd  running  up  Broome  street?  A. 
After  I  came  out  of  the  saloon  it  was  about  10  or  15  minutes 
after,  and  I  walked  as  far  as  Essex  and  Broome,  and  I  saw  a 
crowd  running,  but  I  didn't  go  after  them  again. 

Q.  As  long  as  10  or  15  minutes  after  it  you  thought  it  was 
when  you  saw  the  commotion  at  Broome  street?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  saw  people  running  up  Broome  street. 
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Alexander  Wishart,  a  witness  called  in  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  Bworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Mofis:  , 

Q.  You  are  superintendent  of  the  Society  of  the  Prevention 
of  crime?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  Essex  Market  court  on  the  27th  of  Octo- 
ber on  the  occasion  of  a  hearing  in  the  cases  of  five  disorderly- 
house  keepers?    A.  Gases  of  three,  sir. 

Q.  Three  of  the  five  that  were  raided  in  the  Eleventh  pre- 
omot?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  And  which  were  convicted?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  instance  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  s 

Q.  That  waB  in  Captain  Devery's  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  was  a  great  deal  of  public  excitement  at  the 
time  concerning  the  charges  made  by  the  society?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  arrests  that  had  been  made  upon  that  application? 
A  Yes,  sir.  | 

Q.  When  you  went  into  court  did  you  notice  anything  upon 
the  street  that  attracted  your  attention?  A.  I  didn't  notice 
aoytiiing  which  attracted  my  attention  until  we  were  about 
leaving  the  court-room.  ^ 

Q.  What  did  you  say?  A.  Then  I  saw  a  great  crowd  in  the 
rtreet,  a  threatening  looking  crowd,  and  was  spoken  to  by 
jonrself  with  regard  to  that  crowd,  and  shortly  afterward 
passed  out  on  the  street  toward  Broome  street;  just  a  little 
distance  from  the  court-house  steps  a  man  made  a  lunge  at  the 
agent  who  was  next  to  me,  who  was  Mr.  Lennon,  with  some- 
thing in  his  hand,  but  T  couldn't  tell  what  it  was. 

Q.  Can  you  recognize  this  man  Zucher?  A.  Well,  the  man's 
fac^  is  familiar  to  me,  but  whether  I  know  him  from  that  day 
OP  from  having  seen  him  since  I  can  not  tell;  some  person 
pulled  him  away  and  we  passed  around  the  corner  on  Broome 
street;  I  said  to  the  four  men  who  were  with  me,  "  Keep  close 
together  and  move  along;"  we  moved  along,  not  at  a  very 
rapid  rate,  followed  by  the  mob,  1  suppose  at  first  of  200,  and 
by  the  time  we  reached  the  Bowery  I  should  think  that  there 
was  from  300  to  500  in  the  mob;  but  on  the  way  along  Broome 
street  we  passed  a  police  officer  who  was  stationed  in  front  of 
a  registration  office;   he  was  holding  a  conversation  with  some 
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man;  I  said  to  him,  pointing  back  to  the  mob,  ''If  you  don't 
Ktop  that  mob  somebody  will  be  killed  here;"  he  paid  no  at- 
tention to  me  whatever,  and  went  ori  with  his  conversation  with 
the  man  who  was  with  him ;  coming  near  the  Bowery,  I  said  to 
the  men,  "We    will   now   jump   a   Fourth    avenue   car;"  ex- 
peclinj;  to  lind  one   t^oing  up  Fourth  avenue;   but  when  we 
n ached  t]n.  corner  1  saw  that  there  was  no  c;ir  except  one  ihat 
had  just  turned  the  corner  o*"  Grand  street  below;  we  crossed 
the  Bowery  and  down  the  other  side,  followed  by  this  hoot- 
ing, howling    mob;  when    we    came    near    the    car    I  said 
to  the  men,  "  Now,  jump  for  that  car; ''  four  of  us  reached  ilie 
car;  one  of  the  men,  who  was  behind  me,  put  himself  there  for 
my  special  protection,  was  there  struck  very  violently,  and  as 
T  got  into  the  car  a  large  cobblestone  or  brick,  some  very  large 
stone,  struck  the  side  of  the  door,  the  rear  door  of  the  cajlt; 
what  we  call  the  jamb  of  the  door  at  the  car;  the  fourth  agent, 
who  got  on  the  front  platform  of  the  car.  was  obliged  to  leave 
it  by  the  mob  after  him;  that  is  hearsay,  however;  he  told  me 
afterward  that  he  had  to  jump  from  car  to  car  to  escape  the 
mob:  first  go  up  a  little  distance  and  then  down  a  little  distance; 
an  attempt  was  made  there  to  stop  the  car,  stop  the  horses  by 
men  in  front  of  it;  shortly  after  1  ent<^.reJ  tlie  car  I  found  a 
policeman  there  and  told  him  what  had  occurred,  and  he  and 
another  po?iceman  then  stopped  the  mob  anJ  we  then  went  to 
the  office. 

Q.  Were  you  directed  by  the  executive  committee  to  attend 
before  Superintendent  Byrnes?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  occurred  in 
this  way;  perhaps  the  next  day  after  Superintendent  Byrnes 
announced  to  the  press  that  he  intended  to  investigate  that 
whole  affair  from  end  to  end  and  to  punish  the  perpetrators 
whoever  they  might  be;  a  day  or  so  after  that  a  letter  came  to 
the  executive  committee  of  the  society  requesting  its  aid,  and 
in  compliance  with  that  request,  in  company  with  Mr.  Kenniscm 
and  yourself,  I  went  to  Superintendent  Byrnes'  office;  we  talked 
the  matter  over  there  and  the  committee  expressed  its  willing- 
ness to  render  him  its  aid. 

Q.  But  it  was  distinctly  stated  that  the  society  had  no  desire 
to  make  a  prosecution  of  its  own  and  its  only  willingness  wa« 
to  aid  Superintendent  Byrnes  in  exposing  this  wrong  and  pun- 
ishing the  perpetrators  for  the  honor  of  the  police  department? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  '  I    i 
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Q.  You  are  clear  on  that?  A.  Yes,  sir;  on  that  occasion  1 
uked  Superintendent  Byrnes  myself  how  many  names  of  men 
engaged  in  that  mob  he  had;  he  told  me  he  had  one. 

Q.  He  had  got  that  one  without  your  assistance?    A.  Yes,  sir; 

I  then  handed  him  a  list  of  seven  names  and  addresses  of  men 

who  were  engaged  in  that  mob,  among  them  the  name  of  the 

man  Zucher;  a  day  or  so  after  that  Superintendent  Byrnes  sent 

to  me  and  asked  me  to  Bring  the  agents  who  were  with  me  in 

that  mob  to  his  office  to  identify  five  of  the  seven  whose  names 

they  had  given  him;  I  immediately  complied  with  the  request; 

the  men  were  turned  up  in  the  hall ;  I  presume  it  is  a  lockup  at 

police  headquarters;  there  was  a  line  of  men,  probably  25  in  a 

line,  as  much  alike  as  possible,  it  seemed  to  me,  and  the  prisoners 

were  sandwiched  in  among  them ;  after  looking  them  all  over  — 

Q.  You  need  not  go  into  all  these  details;  you  endeavored  to 

pick   out   and   did   pick   out   some  of   these  persons?      A.  I 

poiitively  identified  three  of  the  five. 

Q.  Were  your  men  put  on  exhibition  at  police  headquarters? 
A*  Yee,  sir.  ' 

Q.  Before  the  superintendent  of  police  and  headquarter  de- 
tectives?   A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  They  went  down  in  a  friendly  spirit  apparently?  A.  Yes, 
lir. 

Q.  What  was  done  about  exhibiting  your  men  to  these  head- 
quarter sharks;  tell  us  just  what  was  done?  A.  Well,  I  can 
not  give  you  any  particulars  — 

Q.  Were  they  not  paraded  before  the  headquarter  detectives? 
A.  Yea 
Q.  And  the  inspector?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So,  that  these  headquarter  men  became  familiar  with  the 
faces  of  your  employes?  A.  Yes,  sir;  we  were  seen  all  the  time 
fiiat  we  were  there  by  them. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that;  was  anyone  arrested?  A. 
Those  three  men  were  sent  to  the  Essex  Market  court;  Super- 
intendent Byrnes  asked  me  to  bring  the  agents  with  me  the 
next  morning  to  testify,  as  I  understood  it,  and  as  I  believe  he 
expressed  it  against  these  men,  to  bring  them  to  his  head- 
quarters; I  brought  them  there,  and  from  there  we  were  asked 
to  go  to  the  Essex  Market  court. 

Q.  You  had  been  expressly  instructed  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee not  to  become  a  complainant?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Bnt  to  render  all  the  assistance  yoa  could  to  Mr.  UyrneiT 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  compel  Mr.  Byrnes  and  the  police  officials  to  take  tbe 
burden  and  responsibility  of  the  proceedings?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  stated  to  you,  was  it  not,  that  we  had  reason  t» 
doubt  the  good  (aith  of  the  proceedings?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ajid  that  we  proposed  to  put  the  responsibility  ot  it  right 
on  the  iiolice?  A,  Yes,  sir;  wheii  we  reached  the  Esaei  Market 
oourt  there  was  considerable  delay,  apparently  for  the  want  at 
infoiuuition  ngainsl  tLese  tlu-ee  men;  I  was  taken  into  the  pri- 
vate room  of  the  judge  who  labored  with  me  quite  a  while  to 
induce  me  to  make  the  Information  against  these  men  or  to 
have  one  of  the  agents  who  was  with  me  in  tlie  mob  to  makt 
that  information;  which  I  declined  to  do,  saying  that  tbe 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  nor  I,  nor  any  of  tho  ageoti 
who  were  in  the  mob,  had  any  complaint  to  miike  whatever;  tbat 
we  were  there  simply  to  testify  in  that  case,  which  wa«  Sapec^ 
intendent  Byrnes'  case;  Captain  Devery  then  made  what  wa» 
called  a  short  information,  and  the  case  was  continaed  anUl 
the  next  morning. 

Q.  Who  was  the  judge?  A.  Judge  Ryan. 
Q.  So  tliat  Captain  Devery  filled  the  bill  of  an  informant  t 
complainant?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  next  morning  we  went  to  flift 
Essex  Market  court  again,  and  Judge  Ityan  then  requested  me  or 
one  of  the  agents  to  make  the  information  against  these  men, 
which  r  respectfully  declined  to  do  for  myself  and  for  them,  aaj* 
ing  that  if  the  arrest  of  these  men  had  depended  upon  the  Sodety 
for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  or  myself,  or  any  of  the  agentit,  th«f 
would  never  have  been  before  him;  he  remarked  to  me,  ' 
I  shall  liave  to  discharge;"  "That  is  a  matter  for  your  boDOr^ 
sir,"  was  my  reply,  and  he  discharged  them, 

Q.  This  whole  aifalr  had  occurred  in  Captain  Devery'i  ] 
cinct?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Until   officers  from   the  adjoining  precinct  came  to   ', 
reBcue?    A,  TIntil  we  crossed  the  Bowery. 

Q.  You  didn't  get  to  a  point  of  asifety  nnlil  you  had  cnMMll 
the  line  into  tbe  Tenth  precinct?  A.  We  didn't  get  into  a  point 
of  safety,  until  we  reached  that  Fourth  Avenue  ear. 

Q.  You  didn't  get  deliverance  until  you  reached  the  ' 
precinct?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Captain  Devery  was  the  oflQcer  in  charge  of  the  Eleventh 
precinct,  and  he  was  the  officer  whom  that  cpurse  had  com- 
pelled to  be  the  complainant?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  person  who  commanded  the  officer  that  had  refused 
to  give  yon  asistance?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  whose  precinct  this  mob  had  gathered?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  through  whose  precinct  this  mob  had  driven  you? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  instructions  were  to  compel  Mr.  Byrnes  and  Mr. 
Devery  to  be  responsible  for  the  prosecution?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  did  put  them  in  that  position  they  threw 
It  up  and  discharged  the  prisoners?  A.  Discharged  the  prison- 
ers; yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  men,  were  they  willing  and  ready  to  testify; 
were  they?    A.  Yes,  sir. . 
Q.  You  so  stated?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you,  positively,  identified  these  three  men?    A.  Yes, 
sir. 
Q.  As  their  assailants?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  men  were  allowed  to  go  and  have  never  been 
rearrested,  and  have  never  been  tried?    A.  Not  so  far  as  I  know. 
Senator  Bradley. —  Didn't  he  make  a  mistake  by  not  making 
charges  against  them? 

Mr.  Moss. —  No,  sir.  That  was  by  our  directions.  We  looked 
into  that.  If  we  had  made  the  charge  the  prosecutions  would 
have  been  allowed  to  fall  out  and  it  would  have  been  stated 
that  we  could  not  maintain  our  case. 
The  Chairman. — You  feared  the  Greeks? 
Mr.  Moss. —  We  feared  the  Greeks.  I  am  under  oath,  and  I 
may  supplement  the  captain's  statement  by  this.  Superintend- 
ent Byrnes  sent  for  the  members  of  our  executive  committee,  and 
I  called  upon  him  in  response  to  the  invitation.  He  told  me  that 
he  knew  who  had  perpetrated  the  assault  He  characterized  it 
as  an  infamous  outrage,  and  said  that  he  was  deeply  interested 
in  rescuing  the  fair  names  of  the  police,  which  had  been  injured 
by  the  fact  that  this  mob  had  pursued  these  agents  through! 
a  half  a  mile  of  street  without  being  interfered  with  by  the 
police  officers  on  their  beats.  He  said  that  he  proposed  to  carry 
OD  that  investigation,  no  matter  whom  it  struck,  and  that  the 
guilty  parties  should  be  punished  no  matter  how  high  it  went 
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nor  who  should  turn  out  to  be  the  guilty  parties.  Upon  that 
statement  by  Mr.  Byrnes  to  me,  repeated  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee, we  desired  to  rest  the  burden  of  that  prosecution  upon 
Mr.  Byrnes.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Byrnes  —  that  was  after  the 
discharge  of  these  prisoners  —  reported  to  his  superiors  that  he 
could  not  find  any  evidence  that  there  had  been  a  riot 

Dr.  John  A.  B.  Wilson,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  being  duly  affirmed,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Moss. —  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  direct  that  all  the  other 
witnesses  under  subpoena  attend  here  to-morrow  morninir? 

Chairman  Lexow. — After  this  witness  has  been  examined,  an 
adjournment  will  be  taken  until  half-past  10  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning,  to  which  time  all  other  witnesses  are  excused  from 
attendance. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  are  the  pastor  of  the  church  on  Eighteenth  street, 
west  of  Eighth  avenue,  are  you  not?    A.  I  am. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  pastor  there?  A.  Since  April, 
1892. 

Q.  You  came  from  the  south  to  New  York?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
from  the  Wilmington  Conference. 

Q.  So  that  you  were  not  familiar  with  New  York  city  or  its 
municipal  government?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  some  experience  after  awhile  with  the  enforce- 
ment or  nonenforcement  of  the  law,  didn't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  please  tell  us  in  your  own  way  what  your  ex- 
perience was;  I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  your  own  story? 
A.  I  can  do  it  very  quickly  if  you  will  allow  me  to;  I  have 
written  it  out  to-day. 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Chairman  Lexow. — What  is  the  subject? 

Mr.  Moss. — The  subject  is  his  personal  experience  with  Cap- 
tain Donohue  and  his  endeavors  to  have  the  law  enforced  in 
the  neighborhood  of  his  church  and  residence;  his  failure  to 
get  it  enforced  and  the  reasons  for  it. 

A.  I  came  to  New  York  in  April,  1892,  about  the  time  that 
the  papers  were  filled  with  Dr.  Parkhurst's  crusade;  I  sym- 
pathized fully  with  him  and  the  effort  he  was  making;  no  one, 
however,  asked  me  to  render  any  assistance  or  in  any  way  take 
op  the  controversy;  I  was  too  new  in  New  York  to  Tojunteer 
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my  services;  besides,  to  have  entered  the  lists  to  purify  a  city 

that  I  knew  nothing  about  would  have  been   a  bit  of  pre- 

sumptnons  meddling  on  my  part;  I  resolved  to  treat  tlie  police 

(rf  the  city,  as  I  came  in  contact  with  them,  with  the  fullest 

confidence  until  matters  of  personal  knowledge  came   to  me 

to  change  my  opinion;  I  did  not  think  that  any  purpose  of 

good  government   could   be  served   by   attempts   of   mine   to 

lessen  confidence  in  the  force,  unless  I  had  personal  knowledge 

to  justify  me;  I  have  never  looked  up  anything,  end  learuin;^ 

of  nothing  for  several  months,  I  believed  that   we  had  the 

deanest  precinct  in  the  city;  the  offiecrs  were  always  vory 

courteous  to  me  whenever  I  met  them,  excepting  a  feergt*ant 

once  in  a  station-house;  of  course,  I  saw  that  the  saloons  were 

open  on  Sunday  and  shortly  after  coming  I  pointed  out  an  open 

saloon  to  a  patrolman  whose  name  I  do  not  know,  and  inquired 

why  he  did  not  close  it;  he  said  that  if  I  insisted  upoa  it, 

he  supposed  he  must  do  so;  but  it  would  do  no  good  and  only 

get   him    in    trouble    with    the    department    and    cause    his 

removal  to  some  undesirable  precinct;  I  told  him  if  no  general 

good  was  to  come  of  it,  I  would  not  put  him  into  trouble;  he 

then  gave  me  the  story  of  an  officer,  who  got  into  serious  trouble 

t»r  .li/alinp  with  a  liquor  man  who  was  beatini?  a  nuich  siniijler 

man  on  Twenty-fourth  street;  after  several  months  Mr.  White 

and  his  men,  printers  at  260  West  Eighteenth  street,  told  me 

that  a  policy  shop  was  and  had  been  running  a  long  time  next 

door  to  him,  and  there  was  another  one  across  the  street;  while 

I  look  up  nothing,  I  yet  feel  that  when  knowledge  comes  to  me 
of  ^\r^lngdoing  that  I  should  be  particeps  eriminls  if  I  do  not 
P€-eli  1o  break  it  up;  I  was  In  «Ioul)t  what  coarse  to  take  in  thl» 
c^se,  but  on  a  visit  to  a  police  sergeant,  who  is  a  ini*mbor  of 

II  y  rhnrcb,  he  at  once  asked  ine  for  names,  numbers  and  in- 
formation, of  which  he  Inade  a  memoranda,  and  said,  ^*  You 
uill  jif^ar  of  this  again;"  a  few  dajs  la  lor  a  larj^e  man  with  a 
long  German  name  called  upon  me  and  said  he  was  w  ardman  for 
OHO  precinct,  and  had  been  sent  by  tb.e  captain  to  inquire  about 
the  policy  shops  I  had  spoken  about,  tn  th(»  sergeant  at  head- 
q!um«»rs;  I  gave  him  all  the  information  I  had,  with  names  of 
witnesses;  he  seemed  perfectly  surprised  to  know  that  anybody 
could  be  engaged  in  such  busiaefss  in  the  precinct;  his  innocence 
and  igniwance  greatly  impreHHed  me;  I  lioanl  nothing  more  of 
the  matter  for  several  days,  until  a  neighbor  told  me  that  the 
policy  man  at  261  had  inquired  of  him  whether  he  was  making 
any  trouble  for  him,  that  the  preadier  $<.cross  the  avenue  waa 
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tryiDg  to  make  trouble  for  him  at  the  station-house;  1  at  om^ 
^rote  to  Superintendent  Byrnes  makliu^  complaint  against  th4 
places;  the  next  morning  an  inspector  —  I  thing  McAvoj  and  c 
ser^^eant  —  called  upon  me  to  learn  particulars;  I  gave  them  al 
I  had;  they  told  me  the  case  should  be  attended  to;  I  heard 
nothing  more  of  the  case  for  some  time,  and  again  wrote  th€ 
superintendent;  I  think  I  wrote  him  three  times;  in  the  mean 
time  a  young  man  learned  what  I  was  trying  to  do,  and  withoul 
my  knowledge  bought  a  policy  ticket  and  brought  it  to  me 
after  my  last  letter  to  the  superintendent.  Captain  Schultz  ol 
our  precinct,  called  upon  me  to  req.iest  that  I  would  not  make 
my  complaints  to  headquarters,  but  to  him,  and  he  would  faith 
fully  and  promptly  attend  to  everything  that  annoyed  me;  thai 
my  complaints  to  the  superintendent  Lad  gotten  him  into  seriong 
trouble  at  headquarters,  and  the  superintendent  unmercifully 
scored  him;  Inspector  McAvoy  told  me  also  that  the  superintend- 
ent had  abused  the  captain  most  awfully  for  not  having 
promptly  attended  to  the  work;  I  told  Captain  Schultz  that  the 
reason  I  did  not  complain  to  him  was  because  I  had  lost  con- 
fidence in  his  station-house  from  the  fact  that  these  policy  men 
seemed  to  have  been  notified  from  tliem  that  I  was  after  them; 
he  greatly  depricated  such  a  suspicion  and  assured  me  thai 
they  got  their  information  elsewhei*e;  that  a  thing  like  that 
could  not  occur;  I  promised  him  that  in  the  future  I  Avould 
report  all  cases  to  him  and  give  him  the  first  chance  to  correct 
them;  the  policy  men  moved  elsewhere,  and  later  the  captain 
told  me  they  had  gone  out  of  his  precinct;  I  gave  him  the  tickel 
and  i)lace  where  it  was  purchased,  with  the  request  that  he 
proceed  against  the  one  who  sold  it;  he  objected  on  the  grqund 
tliat  the  man  had  gone  and  the  ticket  was  two  or  three  weekfi 
old,  and  the  courts  did  not  like  to  have  such  cases  come  before 
them;  that  we  had  broken  his  business  and  had  better  let  him 
go;  the  whole  time  from  first  complaint,  before  they  ceased  to 
do  business,  must  have  been  from  three  to  five  months;  1 
asked  this  captain  to  have  a  siispected  place  shadowed  in 
the  lower  end  of  one  block,  which  he  did,  and  the  parties 
moved  out;  I  do  not  remember  now  any  other  case  reported 
to  him;  when  Captain  Donohue  came  to  the  precinct  I  sent 
for  him  and  told  him  what  my  method  had  been  with  Captain 
Schultz;  that  T  did  no  detective  work  whatever,  but  when 
knowledge  was    brought  to  me  of    lawless    places,  I   felt   re- 
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sponsible  for  their  closing  and   would    report    first    to    him 
before  going  down  town  or    elsewliere;  he  rtpproved  of  my 
coarse  and  said  he  would  attend  to  any  cases  promptly  that 
I  reported;  he  said  that  often  the  police  suspected  places,  but 
that  it  was  so  difficult  to  get  evidence,  and  that  he  wanted 
to  do  what  was  right;  I  told  him  I  thought  we  had  the  cleanest 
precinct  in  the  city,  and  I  wanted  it  kept  so;  that  he  was  a 
foong  man  and  had  a  chance  to  make  a  record;  that  I  took 
stock  in  young  men  and  would  stand  by  him  under  all  cir- 
cumstances so  long  as  he  was  right;  we  parted  in  the  most 
friendly  manner,  and  he  often  called  upon  me  with  and  with- 
out special  invitations;  not  long  after  his  coming  to  the  pre- 
cinct, i  was  called  upon  one  morning  by  a  prominent  oflRcial 
not  now  in  office,  who  inquired  if  I  was  not  seriously  annoyed 
by  disorderly-houses  and  policy  shops  about  me;  I  told  liim  my 
experience  before  related,  and  said,  "  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
one  in  the  precinct;  I  regard  this  ks  the  cleanest  in  the  city, 
and  while  the  captain  keeps  it  so  I  shall  stand  by  him;''  the 
gentleman  looked  perfectly  incredulous  at  my  statements,  which 
I  repeated,  assuring  him  that  I  had  no  information  of  any  kind 
of  the  existence  of  a  disorderly-house  running  in  the  precinct 
or  of  a  policy  shop;  there  had  been  two  suspicious  places  in 
one  block  which  I  had  reported,  one  kei)t  by  a  Mrs.   Riley, 
which  was  raided,  and  I  think  implements  of  gambling  found; 
I  think  no  conviction  followed,  but  can  not  speak  positively; 
I  also  reported  a  flat  in  the  Capitol,  306  West  Eighteenth  street; 
he,  ID  that  case,  had  the  owner  dispossess  them  and  the}'  moved 
out;  I  think  I  mentioned  these  cases  to  the  visitor;  T  am  sure 
I  did  if  his  call  was  after  these  events;  he  desired  that  I  should 
not  mention  his  call  on  the  business  that  brought  him,  to  any- 
one; that  is  his  name,  as  I  understood;  I  sent  for  Captain 
I'onohue  the  same  day  and  inquired  as  to  the  condition  of  his 
precinct;  he  said  it  was  all  right;  he  knew  of  nothing  going 
on   contrary  to    law;  I  inquired  about    disorderly-houses  and 
policy  shops;  he  said  he  did  not  know  of  one  of  eitlier  in  the 
precinct;  I  said,  "Captain,  you  are  being  carefully  looked  up; 
you  are  a  young  man  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  you  make 
a  mistake;  these  are  not  times  when  a  police  captain  can  afford 
to  be  derelict  in  duty;  I  would  advise  you  to  have  your  officers 
go  carefully  through  your  precinct  and  make  thorough  work 
of  it;  I  have   reported  everywhere  that  your  precinct  is  the 
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cleanest  in  the  city;  I  want  you  to  see  that  my  boast  is  made 
good;"  the  captain  thanked  me,  and  retired  with  the  assurance 
that  he  would  not  disappoint  me;  in  March,  1894,  I  was  visiting' 
a  member  of  my  church  in  West  Seventeenth  street;  she  told 
me  that  herself  and  neighbors  were  greatly  annoyed  by  the 
people  living  in  243,  245,  247;  she  said  these  were  disorderly- 
houses,  kept  by  one  person,  and  that  the  people  who  lived  in 
them  plied  their  trade  on  the  sidewalks  of  the  block;  and  that 
their    language  and    conduct    were  very  annoying;    that    she 
and  her  neighbors  were  about  to  send  a  letter  to  the  Parkhurst 
society;  I  requested  her  to  delay  that  for  awhile  and  leave  the 
whole  matter  with  me,  and  them  places  should  be  broken  up; 
that  the  captain  was  a  young  man,  ambitious  and  anxious  to 
do  his  duty,  and  I  wanted  to  give  him  every  chance  possible; 
I  went  home  and  sent  him  a  note  to  call  upon  me  at  once; 
he  came  and  I  told  him  the  whole   story;    he  thanked  me 
again  and  said  it  should  be  attended  to;  I  believe  he  also  said 
that  he  knew  it  was  a  bad  house,  but  that  it  was  so  difficult 
to  get  sufficient  evidence;  he  certainly    made   this   statement 
about  the  place  at  that  time,  or  later;  I  believe  he  raided 
the  place  either  that  night  or  the  next;  I  speak  now  wholly 
upon  information;  T  heard  that  he  found  two  women  only,  and 
that  they   were   discharged   for   lack   of   evidence;   neighbors 
at  312  West  Eighteenth  street  also  complained  to  me  of  the 
character  of  the  flats  in  rear  of  them  on  Seventeenth  street; 
I  reported  them  to  the  captain,  and,  as  the  nuisance  was  not 
abated,  complained   or   sent  word  by  officers    to  .  him   again 
and  again;    he  explained    to    me  that    the    serious    trouble 
was  that  the  flats  were  held  by  Mr.  Flagg  who  gave  the  police 
more  trouble  than  any  other  real  estate  man  in  the  city;  that 
he  would  remove  disreputable  people  from  a  furnished  flat  in 
one  part  of  the  city  to  another,  and  so  stood  in  with  them,  and 
It  was  very  hard  to  get  evidence  against  them:  one  night  I  saw 
the  captain  and  several  officers  in  citizens'  dress  standing  at 
corner  of  Seventeenth  street  and  Eighth  avenue,  within  seven 
or  eight  doors  of  these  flats:  as  I  passed,  he  called  me  aside,  and 
said  T  am  shadowing:  those  flats  to-night;  young  men  and  others 
noticed  these  officers  and  all  seemed  to  be  curious  to  know  what 
was  going  on;  some  conjectured  that  a  raid  was  on  hand:  I  left 
the  captain  with  a  curious  thought  in  my  mind  fhat  shadowing 
of  that  kind  could  hardly  result  in  anything,  and  I  never  heard 
that  anything  whatever  came  of  it :  I  had  no  further  occasion  to 
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call  npon  the  captain  other  than  to  send  him  word  that  people 
in  those  flats  were  still  annoying  my  neighbors;  it  began,  how- 
eyer,  to  dawn  upon  me  that  I  was  being  played  with  by  the 
captam;  in  August  or  September,  on  returning  home  one  night, 
I  found  at  my  step,  a  lady  who  proved  to  be  a  Mrs.  Monehan; 
Bhe  said  she  called  to  know  if  I  would  help  her  about  those 
houses  in  Seventeenth  street,  naming  245;  I  said  that  place  was 
raided  and  closed  by  Captain  Donohue  last  spring;  she  said  that 
waF  a  fake,  or  words  to  that  effect,  and  that  the  place  had  been 
nmning  ever  since;  that  she  moved  into  247  in  good  taith  to  keep 
a  fnmished-room  house,  and  found  herself  between  two  dis- 
orderly-houses kept  by  the  same  woman;  that  she,  and  her 
family  and  boarders,  were  compelled  to  hear  all  sorts  of  un- 
Bcemly  things;  that  the  woman  made  no  concealment  of  her 
business,  but  admitted  it  to  her;  I  told  her  to  go  to  the  captain; 
she  said  she  had  been  there  twice,  but  he  gave  her  no  satisfac- 
tion and  did  not  treat  he  well;  I  said,  "  You  are  both  Catholics, 
and  ought  to  stand  by  each  other;"  she  said,  "That  did  not 
make  any  difference  in  this  case;  that  he  wasn't  much  of  a 
Catholic  anyhow;"  "  Then,"  I  suggested,  "  the  most  natural  thing 
would  be  for  you  to  go  to  your  priest;  Father  Healey  has  a  num- 
ber of  assistants  —  I  have  none  —  they  have  more  time  than  I 
have,  please  take  your  case  to  them;"  she  made  some  reply 
which  I  do  not  remember,  but  it  was  perfectly  respectful  to 
her  priest;  she  further  said,  "  I  was  told  to  come  to  you,  and  you 
would  help  me,  and  I  don't  know  where  else  to  go;"  she  aJso 
told  me  that  she  had  been  to  the  inspector,  but  was  insulted  b^ 
him;  I  told  her  I  would  look  into  the  matter  and  aid  her  if 
possible;  the  outcome  was,  that  as  I  looked  into  it,  I  lost  all  con- 
fidence in  Captain  Donohue;  made  up  my  mind  that  he  had  been 
playing  with  me,  and  that  the  time  had  come  for  me  to  actively 
engage  in  the  reform;  I  felt  then  and  now,  that  I  had  given  the 
police  an  ample  trial  in  my  own  community,  and  the  evidence 
of  guilty  knowledge  on  their  part  of  disorderly-honsea,  was  suffi- 
ciently plain;  that  I  must  withdraw  all  confidence  and  take  my 
place  with  those  who  were  fighting  for  better  things;  not  the 
next  Sabbath  after  Mrs.  Monahan's  call,  but  the  next  follow- 
ing. I  gave  my  first  prelude  upon  the  question;  later  volunteer 
Detective  Leonard  secured  sufficient  evidence  to  hold  the  keeper 
of  this  place  for  trial  in  General  Sessions,  and  she  is  now,  I 
believe,  in  the  Tombs,  awaiting  trial,  being  unable  to  procure 
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bail ;  Leonard  informed  me  that  Captain  Donohae  refused  to  give 
him  any  access  to  the  police  record  of  the  persons  in  her  hous^ 
though  he  called  upon  him  to  ascertain  her  standing  and  repa- 
tation  with  the  police. 

Q.  Now,  doctor,  you  started  in  with  a  great  deal  of  confidence 
in  the  police  department;  did  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  tried  them  for  about  two  years?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  given  them  a  long  and  patient  trial?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  have  gone  into  details  with  them?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  the  same  confidence  in  them  now,  upon  the  ad 
ministration  of  law  and  an  honest  attention  to  business  thai 
you  had  when  you  started  in?  A.  I  have  in  very  many  of  the 
patrol  whom  I  have  met,  but  none  whatever  in  the  captains. 

Q.  And  you  base  that  opinion  entirely  upon  your  personal 
experience,  which  has  been  so  detailed  as  to  give  you  some  right 
to  speak?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  had  communication  with  minor  officers,  with  ser 
geants,  captains,  with  the  inspectors,  and  you  have  had  com- 
munications up  to  the  head  of  the  force?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  confidence  in  it?  A.  Well,  I  couldn't  saj 
that  about  the  superintendent;  I  have  had  no  .communication 
with  him;  every  communication  I  sent  to  him  was  promptly 
attended  to,  and  I  happen  to  know  from  others  that  he  dealt 
very  severely  with  Captain  Schultz. 

Q.  But  so  far  as  the  execution  of  the  law  was  concerned,  the 
closing  up  of  saloons  at  unlawful  hours,  you  have  not  had 
positive  results?    A.  No;  I  have  had  no  results  whatever. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  have  followed  the  line  of  investigation  that  has  been 
followed  by  the  committee  here;  have  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  familiarized  yourself  with  the  various  matters  that 
have  come  up  before  us?    A.  I  have;  very  carefully. 

Q.  One  very  important  question  which  has  been  presented  is 
that  of  the  condition  of  the  social  evil  in  this  city,  and,  to  some 
extent,  the  ability  to  regulate  the  interference  by  police  and  the 
incentive  or  inducement  to  take  gains  from  people  engaged  in 
the  vicious  traffic,  which  depends  upon  the  solution  of  that 
question  legislatively  or  otherwise. 
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Q.  Have  you  got  any  panacea  to  offer  in  any  way,  either  by 
waj  of  legislation,  localization,  or  otherwise,  of  the  social  evil  in 
this  city?  A.  I  have,  sir. 
Q.  Have  you  considered  the  matter  carefully?  A.  I  have. 
Q.  What  is  your  best  judgment  upon  the  subject?  A.  First 
of  all,  I  think  the  police  department  of  the  city  ought  to  abso- 
lutely be  disorganized  and  reorganized. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  social  evil?  A.  The  social  evil;  I 
think  the  God  Almighty's  plan  is  the  only  feasible  plan. 

Q.  ^Miat  is  that?  A.  I  think  that  is  absolute  prohibition  — 
"Thou  Shalt  not!"  and  follow  that  up  in  good  faith;  I  haven't 
anj  question  but  that  I  could  close  up  every  place  in  my 
precinct,  if  I  had  the  authority  of  a  police  captain  with  no  hinder- 
ance  from  police  headquarters. 

Q.  Now,  it  is  said  that  the  result  of  closing  up  these  various 
places  leads  to  the  general  dissemination  of  the  vice  in  places 
that  otherwise  would  be  entirely  relieved  from  that  evil;  that 
instead  of  being  localized  houses,  these  creatures  go  to 
tenements,  places  that  otherwise  are  perfectly  moral,  and  that 
ther  sow  the  seeds  of  social  evil,  to  a  far  greater  extent,  in  the 
community,  under  present  conditions,  than  if  they  were  localized 
eren  in  houses,  not  to  speak  of  any  territory;  what  do  you  say 
to  that?  A.  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,  sir;  I  believe  that  the 
conditions  in  that  regard  are  much  better  now  than  formerly; 
they  are  now  being  kept  on  the  run;  to  localize  it,  I  believe, 
would  simply  be  another  step  toward  the  abolishment  of  mar- 
riage; every  step  to  make  the  social  evil  safe  and  honorable  is 
a  step  tov.ard  lessening  the  number  of  marriages. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Doctor,  do  you  think  it  can  be  suppressed?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
not  this  year;  but  we  have  got  all  eternity  to  do  it  in. 

Bv  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Then,  you  believe  that  regulations  looking   to   absolute 

extirpation,  as  far  as  possible,  and,  in  your  judgment  gradual, 

is  the  best  remedy  to  pursue?    A.  I  have  no  question  about 

that  though  I  believe  in  all  methods  looking  to  an  immediate 

extirpation  and  working  on  that  line. 

Q.  But  you  admit  that  it  has  got  to  be  gradual,  do  you  not? 
A  As  an  organized  traffic,  I  hardly  think  that  it  need  be  very 
gradual;  it  is  tme,  sir,  that  all  prohibitory  laws,  such  as  ain 
L.  606 
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murder  and  against  theft  and  everything,  are  not  absolatel  J 
prohibitory;  but  they  do  wonderfully  restrict 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  But,  take  it  in  the  cases  of  wonK.u  addicted  to  a  course  cr»' 
life  of  that  kind;  do  you  think  it  can  be  successfully  dealt  wir3i 
unless  the  State  or  the  charitable  societies  of  the  communitr^ 
provide  some  means  by  which  women  who  are  engaged  in  thsa- 1 
course  of  life  may  earn  an  honorable  livelihood?    A.  I  thinl^ 
the  State  and  city  can  better  afford  to  care  for  them  as  almoner  i^ 
Hpon  its  charity  than  to  care  for  them  as  they  are  now  being^ 
cared  for;  I  do  believe  that  in  every  case  somerhin*;  ought  to  be 
done  to  them;  I  believe  that  these  poor  creatures  themselves  — 
and  I  remember  that  I  am  on  my  oath  —  I  believe  they  are  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning;  I  believe  a  large  i)ercentage  of 
them,  kept  under  right  influences,  can  be  redeemed  and  saved. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  great  mass  of  those  women  would  be 
vi*ry  glad  to  get  out  of  that  kind  of  a  life  if  they  could  do  so? 
A.  I  have  great  reason  to  believe  it,  although  I  have  come  in 
contact  with  them  very  little. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  even  among  charitable  and  religious 
people  there  is  a  great  aversion  to  having  anything  to  do  with 
this  class  of  women  —  to  employ  them  in  any  capacity  where 
they  are  brought  in  relation  with  their  families?  A.  I  think 
«o,  and  1  tliink  justly  so;  I  think  they  can  be  emjiloyed  in 
factories,  in  laundry  places,  in  places  where  they  do  sewing; 
well,  factory  covers  the  whole;  I  shouldn't  want  to  take  one  into 
my  house  as  a  servant,  and  I  wouldn't  advise  anyone  to  do  so, 
unless  she  was  thoroughly  well  known. 

Q.  When  you  talk  of  laundries,  shops,  etc.,  it  is  a  conceded 
fact  that  in  those  places  there  are  many  v'rtuous  and  well- 
deserving  girls  employed;  and  wouldn't  they  have  the  same 
objection  to  associating  with  those  women  who  desired  to  re- 
form? A.  They  ought  to  have;  but  then  you  can  separate 
them;  I  find  this,  in  answering  another  part  of  your  question, 
that  there  is  an  aversion  to  these  women;  I  have  not  found  it 
Bo;  within  30  minutes  of  my  door  I  can  take  a  dissolute  women 
to  any  one  of  10  places  where  T  believe  she  will  be  received 
without  money  or  price,  and  be  cared  for  until  she  can 
be  taken  care  of  permanently;  I  don't  know  of  three  such  places 
In  New  York  to  keep  a  good  woman  from  going  astray;  I  am 
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especially  interested  in  this,  for  I  am  trying  to  have  such  a 
place  under  my  own  eye  where  a  girl  that  gets  |3.50  or  |4  a 
week  can  be  cared  for. 

Q.  You  recognize  that  it  is  a  pretty  difficult  ij  lestion  to  deal 
with  practically?  A.  Yes;  but  it  seems  to  be  more  difficult  to 
get  people  to  take  care  of  girls  before  they  go  astray  than  to 
lachrymose  over  them  after  they  have  gone  astray. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  the  State  to 
haTe  a  place  where  they  could  earn  their  own  living?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  like  me;  you  say  you  believe  in  going  back  to  the 
first  constitution  given  to  man;  you  believe  that  is  the  best 
constitution?    A.  I  do.  { 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Don't  you  think  there  is  a  good  deal  in  the  custom  of 
aociety  being  so  unforgiving  to  a  woman  «vho  has  wandered 
from  the  path  of  virtue  whilst  men  who  are  notorious  for  that 
are  received  with  approbation  in  the  most  refined  society?  A. 
I  have  been  fighting  that  feature  of  society  throii^^h  my  whole 
ministry. 

Q.  That  presents  a  very  difficult  question;  the  difficulty  with 
the  social  evil  is  that  society  itself  has  adopted  one  rule  re- 
garding a  woman  entirely  different  from  that  regarding  a  man? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  woman  is  damned  and  the  man  applauded?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  are  we  going  to  reverse,  that  is  the  questiou?  A.  We 
are  trying  to  do  it;  there  is  a  society  of  which  Dr.  De  Costa 
is  the  head  that  is  working  for  one  standard  of  purity;  the 
Bible  is  certainly  on  that  line. 

Q.  Can    the  law   go   any   further  than   to   give   charitable 

societies  and  churches  legitimate  support  in  establishing  these 

agencies  that  will  revolutionize  the  present  ideas  about  these 

things?    A.  Well,  I  am  unaJterable  in  these  ideas  of  opposition 

through  the  State  giving  any  aid  to  any  sectarian  institution. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  in  the  way  of  giving  money?    A.  Of  course, 

it  is  right,  I  think,  for  the  pulpit  and    other    reformatory 

agencies  to  take  these  steps;  while  we  work  for  absolute  pro- 
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hibition  against  all  evils,  the  actual  prohibition  reached 
be  below  the  actual  level  of  that  scheme. 

Q.  The  Legislature  and  the  people  expect  us  to  recommenA 
some  solution  of  this  difficult  problem;  we  all  know  that  itz 
exists,  and  my  judgment  is,  no  matter  what  recommendation^ 
that  it  is  very  easy  to  find  we  are  placed  in  a  very  peculiajr 
position;  we  may  have  views  of  our  own  as  to  the  practical 
way  in  which  to  deal  with  this  question,  but  the  practical 
views  we  might  have  might  not  meet  with  the  men  who  are  so 
absolute  in  believing  that  this  thing  can  be  utterly  extirpated; 
and  it  becomes  our  duty  to  recommend  some  method  and  we 
would  like  to  have  the  best  thought  and  the  most  experienced 
specialists  of  the  city  of  New  York  as  to  what  they  think  will 
remedy  this  evil?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Does  your  theory  imply  the  passing  of  any  additional 
legislation?  A.  I  wish  there  might  be  a  severer  penalty  which 
would  reach  the  property  holder;  I  believe  he  is  the  man  that 
ought  to  be  reached;  if  you  will  make  a  law  that  will  put  a 
heavy  fine  upon  the  property  holder  where  a  disorderly  house 
is  kept,  I  think,  they  will  all  disappear  at  once. 

Mr.  Jerome. — There  was  such  a  case  in  the  Special  Sessions. 
The  party  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  six  months,  and 
fined  1500. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Why  are  not  prosecutions  of  that  kind 
against  property  owners  taken  more  frequently? 

Mr.  Moss. — It  is  very  hard  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  suc- 
cessful prosecution  in  those  cases. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Why,  instead  of  arresting  these  unfortu- 
nate creatures  and  sending  them  to  the  Island,  do  you  not 
make  it  prohibitory  against  their  living  in  this  city  by  prose- 
eutirg  the  owners  of  houses  so  occupied? 

Mr.  Moss. — You  speak  of  "  you."  Of  cours,  we  do  not  prose- 
cute anybody. 

Chairman  Lexow. — I  understand  that;  but  I  mean,  why  is  not 
the  activity  directed  in  the  direction  of  the  landlord?  Why  is 
not  an  agitation  produced  here  to  prosecute  property  owners? 

Mr.  Moss. — It  seems  to  be  very  much  more  difficult  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  property 
owner.  There  have  been  a  great  many  efforts  made  to  get 
snch  prosecutions. 
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Chairman  Lexow. — ^In  these  eases,  where  you  have  secured 
coDYictioDSj  was  it  not  an  easy  matter  for  you  to  have  notiHed 
the  landlords  of  those  buildings  that  this  kind  of  offense  or 
business  was  being  conducted  there  and  then  train  your  guns 
against  them? 

Mr.  Moss. — Mr.  Senator,  there  are  to-day  two,  three  or  four 
wealthy  property  owners  in  this  city  who  are  under  indict- 
ment and  have  been  under  indictment  for  months  at  our  in- 
stance for  that  very  reason.    They  have  not  been  tried. 

Senator  O'Connor. — Why  not  amend  the  law  so  as  to  make 

the  existence  of  that  thing  presumptive  evidence  of  knowledge? 

Mr.  M08& — ^That  would  be  a  very  good  idea.    I  have  always 

advised  anybody  who  consulted  with  me  on  that  point  that  it 

was  his  duty  to  look  out  for  his  property  and  see  that  it 

didn't  become  a  public  nuisance. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  If  it  were  proven   that  houses  of  that 
ihid  existed  in  a  certain  locality  for  six  months  would  it  not  be 
a  good  idea  to  have  a  law  which  would  regard  that  as  repre- 
senting a  presumption  against  the  owner  of  the  property  of 
knowledge? 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  wise  amendment 
It  is  very  difficult  to  establish  this  kind  of  a  case,  because  the 
very  moment  you  serve  a  written  notice  upon  an  owner,  then 
jou  have  to  start  fresh  upon  your  case.  You  can  not  presume 
any  notice  back  of  the  notice  you  have  given  and  he  immediately 
uses  the  changed  conditions,  and  you  have  much  more  difficulty 
in  getting  evidence  in  case  of  property  owner. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Senator  Pound  suggests,  and  probably 
that  might  be  the  better  way,  to  take  a  term,  say,  six  months, 
and  make  a  term  of  that  kind  conclusive  evidence  of  knowledge 
of  the  owner  of  property;  and  a  shorter  term,  30  or  60  days  say, 
presumptive  evidence  of  his  knowledge. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Do  you  know  of  any  section  of  the  world 
where  this  question  has  been  successfully  dealt  with? 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  do  not.  T  do  not  believe  we  are  going  to  deal 
with  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  drive  it  out  entirely. 

Senator  O'Connor. — It  is  the  diseases  that  very  oftentimes 
young  men  contract  that  is  carried  on  through  generations. 
Now,  isn't  it  the  duty  of  the  State  to  take  some  practical  means 
to  prerent  an  evil  of  that  kind!  You  see,  when  you  got  right 
down  to  this,  you  have  a  difficult  problem. 


Mr.  MosB. —  I  would  answer  your  question,  if  I  were  on  the 
witness-stand,  and  had  my  own  time  in  which  to  give  you  a 
good  answer.  j 

Senator  O'Connor. —  We  would  like  to  have  you  or  any  other 
counsel,  connected  with  the  investigation,  study  out  and  sub- 
mit your  views.  We  want  the  benefit  of  your  judgment  on  these 
matters.  We  have  been  sitting  here  listening  to  a  lot  of  hor- 
rible disclosures,  which  show  a  very  bad  state  of  affairs;  but 
the  question  comes,  what  is  the  specific  remedy? 

Senator  Bradley. —  I  would  make  a  suggestion  now,  which  is 
that  we  invite  through  the  public  press  suggestions  from  the 
different  gentlemen,  who  are  interested  in  the  elimination  of 
this  crime.  That  this  committee  invites  suggestions  from  differ- 
ent divines,  and  different  men,  an&  then  we  might  form  some 
plan.  But,  to  discuss  this  thing  in  public,  I  do  not  think, 
morally  speaking,  it  is  of  benefit 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  would  say  that  opinions  given  at  random  and 
short-handed  do  not  have  the  weight  and  importance  that  they 
would  if  given  after  study  and  deliberation.  I  want  to  ask  the 
witness  a  question. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  stated  that  the  law  could  be  enforced  in  your  precinct 
and  that  you  believed  you  could  enforce  it  if  you  had  police 
authority;  you  meant  by  that  the  law  against  the  maintaining  of 
houses  of  ill-fame?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  understand  that  there  is  no  law  against  adultery  or 
prostitution?    A.    Certainly. 

(}.  But  the  penalty  is  against  persons  who  allow  their  prop- 
erty to  be  used,  or  who  conduct  disorderly-houses?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

<}.  You  say  you  could  enforce  that  law?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  througout  your  district  continually,  after 
darkness,  have  you  not?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  And  frequently  all  night?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So,  that  you  know  its  condition  perfectly?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  your  mature  judgment?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  believe  that  this  law  against  the  maintaining 
of  such  hoTisos,  punishing  the  proprietor  of  the  place  and  the 
owner  of  the  property  —  you  believe  that  law  should  be  made 
stronger  and  should  be  enforced?  A.  And  simplified;  I  want  to 
say  about  my  all-night  walks,  that  they  were  never  in  pursuit 
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of  information  on  this  iine;  that  was  all  done  with  reference  to 
the  poor  last  winter,  looking  np  the  people  out  of  doors. 

The  committee  adjourned  to  Thursday,  December  13,  1894, 
at  10:30  a.  m. 


Proceedings  of  the  sixty-fifth  session,  Thursday,  December 
13,  1894,  at  10:30  a.  m.  i 

Present —  Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Edmund  O'Connor,  Cuth- 
bert  W.  Pound,  and  Daniel  Bradley.  John  W.  Goff,  Frank 
Moss  and  W.  Travers  Jerome,  of  counsel  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Mr.  Chairman,  I  examined  the  official  records  fur- 
nished by  the  police  department  last  night  to  discover  what 
officers,  since  1889,  had  turned  in  their  reward  percentages  to 
the  pension  fund;  and  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  put  them  upon 
the  minutes,  because  occasionally  we  have  testimony  of  the 
officers  who  have  received  rewards,  and  we  may  want  to  see 
whether  their  rewards  were  honorably  received  or  not.  In  1889, 
the  amount  turned  in  was  |66.25.  Contributed  by  Detective 
Tessaro,  f40;  Officer  Rocksbery,  Second  precinct,  |5;  Officer 
Breen,  Thirty-first  precinct,  |20;  Officer  Saculka,  of  the  Nine- 
teenth precinct,  |1.25.  In  1890,  the  per  cent,  on  reward,  was  |96. 
Officer  Saul,  Second  precinct,  f6;  Officer  Lockwood,  of  the 
Thirty-third  precinct,  flO;  Officer  Peterman,  |44;  Officer  Morris, 
fl2;  Officer  O'Brien,  |12;  Officers  Fletcher  and  Myers,  |6; 
O'Brien,  |5;  Officer  Macauley,  |5.  1891,  the  amount  was  |48; 
Officer  Mahoney,  of  the  Fourth  precinct,  fl2;  Officer  Armstrong, 
of  the  Sixth  precinct,  f3;  Officer  Price,  of  the  Sixth  precinct,  |12; 
Officer  Readig,  of  the  Twentieth  precinct,  ?2;  Officer  Richards, 
Central,  |12;  Officer  Kiebeck,  of  the  Twentieth  precinct,  f2; 
Officer  Van  Kirk,  of  the  Ninth  precinct,  f2;  Officer  Casey,  of  the 
Second  precinct,  f2;  Officer  Murphy,  of  the  Ninth  precinct,  ?2, 
In  the  year  1892,  the  amount  was  f223,  contributed  by  Officer 
Connors,  of  the  Tenth  precinct,  fl2;  Officer  Edward  J.  Conners, 
of  the  first  court,  fl2;  Officers  Grady  and  Darling,  f40;  Officer 
Felton,  of  the  Twelfth  precinct,  fl2;  Officer  Morrison,  of  the 
Thirty-fifth  precinct,  flOO;  Officer  Griffenhagen,  of  the  Twenty- 
ninth  precinct,  f29;  Officer  Dowling,  of  the  First  precinct,  f2; 
Sergeant  Sheridan,  f5;  Detective  Aloncle,  |20.  In  1893,  the 
stenographer  has  the  record  of  that,  the  amount  was  only  f5;  I 
will  supply  the  name  later.    (Sergeant  Reap,  f  5.) 
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John  J.  Ferguson,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Moss. —  It  seems  doubtful  whether  anv  class  of  laen  of 
a  similar  size  with  the  police  of  this  city  are  guilty  of  similar 
acts  of  anarchism,  as  this  4,000  men,  and  occasionally  we  pro- 
duce a  witness  illustrating  that  fact;  altbou-^L  we  could  occupy 
nearly  every  day  with  them  we  do  not  use  them  very  often. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name?    A.  John  Joseph  Ferguson. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?  A.  Three  hundred  and  fifty -eight 
West  Forty-fifth  street 

Q.  There  is  a  reason  why  you  can  not  speak  very  well,  you 
have  lost  five  of  your  front  teeth?    A.  Three. 

Q.  The  three  front  teeth  in  your  upper  jaw  are  missing?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  lose  those?  A.  Thanksgiving  morning, 
Ihe  2901. 

Q.  Tell  us  how  you  lost  those  teeth;  tell  us  the  whole  of  it? 
A.  I  went  to  purchase  two  crabs  on  the  corner  of  Forty-fourth 
street  and  Eighth  avenue  on  the  oyster  stand. 

Q.  Draw  your  shoulders  back  and  talk  out?  A.  I  went  to 
purchase  two  crabs  on  the  corner  of  Forty -fourth  street  and 
Eighth  avenue  of  the  oyster-stand  and  the  oyster  man:  put  'Up 
two  for  me,  and  when  I  went  to  examine  them  one  was  bad;  and 
I  had  an  altercation  with  him;  and  there  was  two  officers 
standing  immediately  west  of  the  oyster  store,  and  one  of  them 
was  Thomas  T.  Bainbric,  and  he  walked  up  without  a  word  of 
warning  and  hit  me  in  the  mouth. 

Q.  What  did  he  hit  you  with?  A.  His  hand;  but  the  dentist 
eaid  he  must  have  had  something  else  to  break  my  teeth. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  to  your  mouth?  A.  Broke  the  two 
teeth,  and  contusion  of  the  gum. 

Q.  The  teeth  were  splintered  up  into  the  gum,  were  they  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  dentist  had  to  cut  oft  the  exterior  portion  of 
your  teeth,  and  then  extract  the  teeth?  A.  When  my  gums 
got  healthy: 

Q.  How  long  were  you  suffering  from  those  broken  teeth  be- 
fore you  got  them  extracted?    A.  Two  days  before  the  crowns 
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were  taken  ofif,  and  three  or  four  days  before  the  roots  could 
be  Touched. 

Q.  Your  mouth  was  all  swollen  up;  was  it  not?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  Lave  a  doctor's  certificate  — 

Q.  Did  the  officer  arrest  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  arrest  you  at  all?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  give  his  name?  A.  Thomas  T.  Dainbric,  2G47  was 
his  number. 

Q.  Have  you  nmde  any  complaint  about  that?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
preferred  a. charge  at  headquarters  against  him. 

Q.  You  have  not  heard  anything  from  that  charge,  have  you? 
A.  No. 

By  Chairman  Lezow:  | 

Q.  I  would  advise  you  to  go  to  the  district  attorney  with  your 
case;  have  you  told  us  all  about  the  occavivnco?  A.  That  is 
the  whole  substance  of  it;  he  hit  me  withoiic  provocation. 

Q.  ^Vhat  were  you  doing  when  he  hit  you?  A.  I  was  pur- 
chasing two  crabs,  and  we  had  an  alter oalioa  in  rej^ard  to  the 
ciuality  of  the  crabs,  and  he  did  not  seem  to  wjinc  me  to  annoy 
the  oyster  man. 

Q.  What  kind  of  altercation  did  you  srot  inio?  A.  Just  word- 
ing about  the  quality  of  the  crabs;  that  is  all. 

Hv  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Yon  wanted  the  man  to  jrive  yon  back  the  money;  the  crabs 
were  bad?    A.  Or  give  good  crabs. 

Q.  And  this  man  had  a  stand  ont  on  the  sidewalk?  A.  It  was 
within  the  stoop  line. 

Q.  It  was  outside  the  house?  A.  Yes,  sir;  btit  it  is  perma- 
nent. 

Q.  And  you  were  interfering  with  a  friend  of  the  officer's? 
A.  Apparently;  yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You  had  no  words  with  the  officer  prior  to  his  striking 
Tou?  A.  No;  none  whatever;  I  heard  nothinir  from  the  officer 
until  he  moved  to  strike  me. 

L.  607  ' 
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Mrs.  Katie  Mcmahan^  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  af  the 
State,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Bj  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  are  a  married  woman,  are  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  live  at  what  number  in  Seventeenth  street?  A« 
Two  hundred  and  forty-seven. 

Q.  Two  hundred  and  forty-seven?  A.  Two  hundred  and  forty- 
seven,  i 

Q.  West  Seventeenth  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  acquainted  with  Doctor  Wilson  who  testi- 
fied last  night,  are  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  spoke  something  about  your  case?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  a  family  of  children,  have  you  not?  A.  No; 
they  are  dead;  my  children  are  all  dead. 

Q.  You  live  there  with  your  husband?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Keep  boarders?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Respectable  boarding-house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  to  that  house  in  Seventeenth  street? 
A.  The  23d  of  April. 

Q.  Of  this  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  owner  of  the  property?  A.  The  Star  Brew- 
ing Company. 

Q.  There  was  a  woman  named  Mrs.  Giles  in  an  adjoining 
house?    A.  She  occupied  that  house. 

Q.  That  particular  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  house  did  she  keep  there?  A.  It  was  a 
disreputable  house. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  the  owners  of  the 
house  about  her?    A.  Yes;  I  told  them  about  her. 

Q.  What  did  they  say?    A.  They  told  me  to  leave  their  office. 

By  Senator  Bradley:  ; 

Q.  To  get  out?    A.  To  get  out 

By  Mr.  Moss:  '  ^^\ 

Q.  Told  you  to  get  out  of  the  office?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  something  said  about  Mrs.  Giles  at  the  time 
you  took  the  house,  was  there  not?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  owners 
of  the  house  told  me  they  would  have  her  removed;  if  they 
had  not,  I  would  not  have  taken  the  house. 

Q.  Mrs.  Giles  occupied  the  adjoining  house?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
two  houses. 
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Q.  Two  hotises  adjoining  yours?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  took  this  particular  house,  247,  which  she  had 
vacated,  you  had  this  conversation  with  the  owners,  in  which 
they  said  they  would  remove  her  from  the  adjoining  house? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  She  kept  two  houses  of  ill-fame  adjoining  yours,  one  on 
each  side?    A.  Two  hundred  and  forty-three  and  245. 

Q.  Two  hundred  and  forty-three  and  245?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
then  they  ejected  the  respectable  family  in  249  and  placed  her 
in  the  house  in  the  month  of  May. 

Q.  She  had  three  houses?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  she  surrounded  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  they  were  disreputable  houses?  A.  Yes; 
I  am  sure.  \ 

Q.  Did  you  observe  the  people  that  lived  in  them?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  actions  of  the  women?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  their  names  —  some  of  them?    A.  Yes,  sir* 

Q.  Did  you  learn  their  characters?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  people  —  the  men  going  to  the  house? 
A.  Yes;  they  came  to  my  door  inquiring  for  them,  and  giving 
me  the  names. 

Q.  And  you  heard  their  conversation?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  conversation  from  these  houses?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  when  your  landlord,  the  Star  Brewing  Company,  re- 
fused to  give  you  any  relief  from  this  woman  did  you  go  to  the 
captain  of  the  precinct?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Who  was  the  captain?    A.  Captain  Donohue. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you?  A.  He  told  me  that  he  knew  they 
were  bad-houses;  that  Judge  MacMahon  settled  the  case  in  the 
Jeffei'son  Market;  that  she  should  not  remain  in  that  precinct 

Q.  There  had  been  a  hearing  at  the  Jefferson  Market  court 
and  Judge  MacMahon  said  she  must  get  out  of  the  neighborhood? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  the  captain  told  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  do  anything?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  She  was  not  removed?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  case  in  the  court  brought  against  her  after 
your  complaint?    A.  I  brought  a  case. 

Q.  Did  the  captain  briug  any  case?    A.  No. 

Q.  He  left  you  on  your  own  resources?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  found  that  the  captain  would  not  do  anything 
for  you,  who  else  did  you  go  to?  A.  I  went  then  to  Superintend- 
ent Byrnes.  ,  :  i 
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Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you?  A.  He  just  stepped  out  of  the 
office,  as  I  stepped  in. 

Q.  Who  did  you  see?  A.  I  saw  one  of  his  men,  and  explained 
to  them,  and  asked  them  if  they  would  not  put  that  on  file,  what 
I  had  to  say. 

Q.  Did  that  officer  write  it  down?    A.  He  did. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that?  A.  Nothing;  I  never  heard 
nothing. 

Q.  You  never  heard?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  did  hear  from  it  from  Mrs.  Giles,  didn't  you?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  heard  from  Mrs.  Giles. 

Q.  What  did  Mrs.  Giles  say  to  you  after  you  went  to  Super- 
intendent Byrnes?  A.  She  told  me  everything  that  I  told 
at  the  superintendent's  office;  she  hollered  it  in  the  street 

Q.  Abused  you  in  the  street?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  she  do  that  in  the  presence  of  police  officers?  A.  She 
did. 

Q.  Did  they  protect  you?    A.  No;  Officer  Cook  was  the  officer. 

Q.  Then  you  went  to  Jefferson  Market?  A.  I  went  to  the 
captain  again  then,  and  then  I  went  to  Jefferson  Market  to  get  a 
summons. 

Q.  Who  did  you  see  at  Jefferson  Market?    A.  Judge  Hogan. 

Q.  What  did  Judge  Hogan  do?    A.  He  told  me  to  go  home. 

Q.  Wouldn't  he  give  you  a  warrant?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Sent  you  home?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  did  he  say  he  would  do  anything?  A.  No;  on  that 
day  he  didn't  say. 

Q.  Who  else  did  you  go  to  see?  A.  Then  I  went  to  Judge 
Taintor,  because  I  know  him. 

Q.  Where  did  you  find  Judge  Taintor?  A.  Fifty-sev^th 
street 

Q.  That  was  out  of  the  district?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  Judge  Taintor  say  to  you?  A.  He  told  me  to 
procure  a  summons  for  the  owners  of  the  property. 

Q.  Told  you  to  go  to  Jefferson  Market  and  procure  a  warrant 
or  summons  against  the  owners?    A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then?    A.  I  told  him  I  was  a  poor  woman 
and  had  my  household  affairs  to  see  to,  and  could  not  do 
anything  like  that;  and  then  he  advised  me  to  get  a  summons 
against  Mrs.  Giles. 
Q.  Did  you  go  back  to  Judge  Hogan  then?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  he  give  you  a  summons?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  Judge  Taintor  sent  you  back?  A.  Yes; 
then  he  gave  me  a  summons  and  he  called  Officer  McConville 
to  get  a  summons. 

Q.  What  time  were  you  to  come  to  court  on  that  summons? 
A.  Half-past   10. 

Q.  Did  you  go?    A.  I  was  there  at  10. 

Q.  Was  your  case  called?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  wait?    A.  Until  12  o'clock. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then?  A.  I  went  to  the  judge  and  asked 
him  why  he  did  not  call  the  case^  and  he  told  me  he  did;  so 
I  told  him  he  did  not,  that  he  had  deceived  me,  for  I  had  four 
witnesses  beside  myself  to  testify  he  never  called  the  case. 

Q.  What  did  he  do?  A;  He  told  me  to  go  home  again;  and  I 
told  him,  what  will  I  do  with  this  woman  when  I  go  home,  she 
is  a  great  annoyance  to  me;  he  said,  "Well,  you  will  find  out;" 
lio  said,  "She  won't  annoy  you  any  more;." 

Q.  How  did  he  know  she  would  not  annoy  you,  did  he  say?  A. 
No;  the  men  put  me  away. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  relief  after  that;  did  ]Mrs.  Giles  discontinue 
her  business;  did  Mrs.  Giles  stop  business?  A.  No,  sir;  just  the 
^ame. 

Q.  Went  on  just  the  same?    A.  Just  the  same. 

Q.  Aftf^r  Judge  Hogan's  promise?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WTiat  did  you  do  then?  A.  T  went  to  Superintendent 
Byrnes'  office  again. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Byrnes  that  time?     A.  No. 

Q.  WTio  did  you  see?  A.  I  saw  one  of  his  men;  but  I  wrote 
to  Superintendent  Byrnes  and  told  him  about — 

Q.  Did  you  write  a  personal  letti.r  to  him?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  mail  it?    A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  letter-box?    A.  Yes,  sir;  and  kept  a  copy  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  put  a  two  cent  stamp  on  it  when  you  mailed  it? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  after  mailing  the  letter  to  Superintendent  Byrnes 
you  went  to  headquarters  and  saw  the  men?  A.  Yes;  I  asked 
him  if  he  got  my  letter,  and  this  man  did  not  know  anything 
about  it;  and  he  told  me  he  would  see  it  was  all  right,  and  go 
back  to  Captain  Donohue  again,  and  he  would  see  it  was  aU 
ri^ht 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then?    A.  Then  I  went  to  Mr.  Osborne's. 
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Q.  WUo  is  Mr.  Osborne    A.  He  is  in  the  district  attorney' i» 
ofiice.  I 

Q.    Didn't    you    go    to    Inspector    McxVvoy?    A.  That  wa» 
afterward.  , 

Q.  You  went  to  Osborne  first?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Osborne  do?  A.  He  told  me  a  few  thinfcH 
wliyl  to  do.  j 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  to  do?  A.  To  refer  this  to  Mr.  Goff; 
he  was  the  only  one  that  could  help  me  out  of  this 

Q.  The  only  man  that  would  help  you  out  of  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  went  to  Inspector  McAvoy's,  did  you  not?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  conversation  did  you  have  with  McAvoy?  A.  I 
told  him  about  how  the  police  had  treated  me,  and  how  Captain 
Donohue  was  not  true;  that  he  deceived  me,  telling  me  he  would 
do  what  was  just  and  did  not;  so  he  told  me  to  get  out  of  his  office 
that  I  had  no  grounds  for  what  I  was  talking  about. 

Q.  Told  you  you  had  no  grounds  for  complaint?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  what  McAvoy  said  to  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  came  in  while  you  w^ere  talking  with  Inspector  Mc- 
Avoy?   A.  Captain  Donohue. 

Q.  Did  you  address  the  captain?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  said  to 
Inspector  McAvoy,  "Here  is  the  captain,  and  he  can  tell  you 
the  same  as  I  am  telling  you.''  « 

Q.  What  did  the  captain  say  to  McAvoy?  A.  He  explained 
to  tlie  inspector  a  good  deal  of  things,  and  said,  "This  woman 
wmts  the  earth.'' 

(>.  You  only  wanted  protection  in  your  little  house?  A.  Well, 
I  wanted  to  be  let  live. 

^>.   .Surrounded   by   the  enemy  you   wanted  protection?    A. 

Y(»s. 

().  And  that  he  called  wanting  the  earth?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  end  of  the  interview;  how  did  it  end?  A. 
Then  I  wen;t  to  Mr.  Goff's  office.  \ 

Q.   TTow   did   yon   leave   Inspector   McAvoy? 

i^enntor   P.radK^v.— She    said    he   told    her    to   f^ei   out. 

The  Witness.— Rut  I  did  not  get  out;  and  1  told  him  to  sit 
down  and  have  patience  until  I  explained  to  him  the  matters, 
and  he  srot  up  and  walked  the  floor  in  a  very  furious  manner; 
and  T  told  him  I  did  not  think  that  was  his  office,  I  thought  it 
belonged  to  the  public,  and  if  he  would  sit  down  I  would  explain 
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to  liim,  and  he  would  not;  and  I  told  the  captain  I  did  nut  think 
it  was  right;  he  shonld  not  treat  me  8o,  as  I  was  a  poor 
woman  he  had  a  right  to  do  better  with  me;  so  Captain 
Donohne  told  the  inspector  that  the  Star  Brewing  Company 
were  bringing  a  case  against  Mrs.  Giles  to  put  her  out  of  the 
house;  so  the  captain  sent  an  agent  of  the  property  to  me  to 
see  if  I  would  go  to  the  court  with  the  police;  and  I  said, 
^'  No;  I  would  not  go; "  and  he  asked  me  why  I  would  not  go; 
1  said  I  would  not  go  with  the  police  because  they  knew 
more  than  I  did,  and  why  should  I  testify  for  them;  so  I  did 
go  to  the  court  but  not  in  the  way  they  could  know  me  —  I 
dressed  in  black. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  The  owners  promised  to  put  her  out,  did  they  not?  A. 
Not  to  me;  the  police,  they  told  me  the  police  were  after  her, 
and  they  would  not  have  to  do,  and  it  would  cost  them  a  lot  of 
money,  and  I  was  making  a  lot  of  bother  for  them,  and  they 
wanted  to  dispossess  me  on  the  5th  of  September. 

Q.  What  for?  A.  For  making  bother  for  them  and  annoy- 
ing Mrs.  Giles,  the  tenant. 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  What  was  the  charge;  what  was  the  charge  alleged  in  the 
dispossess   papers? 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Was  it  a  30  days'  notice  or  three  days'?  A.  They  did  not 
serve  me  any  papers,  only  verbally. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  wish  to  publicly  announce  now  that  it  is  only 
taking  up  my  time  and  producing  considerable  annoyance  to 
me  for  witnesses  to  come  one  after  another  to  ask  to  be  ex- 
cused; our  calendar  breaks  down,  and  every  one  has  an  excuse. 
and  he  is  sick,  or  something  is  the  matter  with  him,  and  we 
have  been  running  a  couple  of  days  here  trying  to  fill  out  the 
time  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman. —  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  counsel  will 
notify  witnesses  whose  presence  is  not  required,  and  unless 
they  do  receive  notification  they  have  no  occasion  to  bother 
the   counsel.    It   is   necessary   for   a   witness   to   make   some 
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sacrifice  of  their  time;  the  coimsel  and  committee  are  making 
great  sacrifice  of  theirs. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  They  did  not  serve  you  with  any  formal  notice  to  get  outT 
A.  No.  ) 

Q.  But  requested  you  to  leave?  A.  Yes,  sir;  told  me  if  I 
didn't  do  better  by  2  o'clock,  about  2  o'clock  he  would  give  me  a 
dispossess. 

Q.  Then,  I  think,  it  was  you  saw  Mr.  Jerome?  A.  Yes;  that 
day  I  went  down  to  Mr.  Goff's  office  and  met  Mr.  Jerome  there, 
and  explained  to  him  my  matters,  what  happened,  and  how 
I  had  been  treated,  and  asked  if  there  was  not  justice  for  a 
respectable  woman  in  New  York  city. 

Q.  He  sent  you  back  to  the  captain,  didn't  he?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
he  did. 

Q.  What  did  the  captain  say  to  you  then?  A.  He  ran  away 
from  me,  up  stairs.  j 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  Mr.  Jerome  sent  you?  A.  I  did  not  tell 
him  anybody  had  sent  me;  but  I  told  him  wasn't  he  going  to 
do  better,  you  kno>v,  and  put  this  woman  out 

Q.  Did  he  speak  to  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?  A.  He  said  I  was  too  much  of  a 
lawyer  for  him,  that  I  had  better  go  to  somebody  — 

Q.  What?  A.  He  said  I  had  better  go  to  some  other  person 
beside  him. 

Q.  And  ran  away  from  you?    A.  Yes;  he  ran  up  stairs. 

Q.  Mrs.  Giles  gave  up  the  house  next  door  to  you  on  the  1st 
of  the  next  month,  did  she  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  she  still  continued  to  do  business  in  one  of  those 
houses,  does  she  not?    A.  Yes,  sir;  in  245. 

Q.  Does  she  really  have  prostitutes  in  that  house?  A.  Yea, 
sir. 

Q.  You  see  them  there  yourself?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  heard  them  talk?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  satisfied  of  their  character  and  reputation  as 
prostitutes?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  men  going  in  and  out  of  the  house?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  saw  them  take  them  in. 

Q.  Is  that  the  general  reputation  of  the  house  in  the  neigh- 
borhood?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  a  bad  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Etienne  Bayer,  recalled  as  a  witness,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  informed  me  you  had  some  corrections  to  make  in  your 
testimony  yesterday?    A.  Yes,  sir.  / 

Q.  And  I  told  you  the  committee  would  give  you  an  opportun- 
ity to  make  those  corrections  this  morning?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  CK>  on  and  make  such  corrections  as  you  think  proper? 
A.  When  I  left  the  stand  here  yesterday.  I  refreshed  my  memory 
that  Captain  Murphy  told  me  that  he  has  got  to  pay  interest  on 
Bome  notes  that  he  wants  that  money;  and  I  says,  "  All  right," 
and  I  gave  him  that  money;  he  says,  "  You  are  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Hershberg  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  mine  —  Morris 
Hershberg." 

Q.  He  is  dead?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  His  brother  Aaron  is  here  in  the  room?  A.  I  don't  know 
anything  about  Mr.  Aaron;  it  was  Morris  Hershberg;  they  used 
to  be  in  partnership,  I  believe. 

Mp,  Goflf. —  Is  Aaron  Hershberg  here  in  court? 

(No  answer.)  We  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  last  couple  of 
days  experienced  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  our  witnesses 
here,  I  do  not  know  what  has  occurred  to  them,  particularly  the 
police  witnesses.  We  would  have  to  adjourn  this  committee  to 
go  before  the  grand  jury  for  a  week  to  look  after  the  recal- 
citrant witnesses  that  failed  to  turn  up  during  the  past  two  days; 
we  might  as  well  stop  our  work  and  we  would  take  up  the 
grand  jury's  time. 

Chairman  T^xow. —  How  do  von  account  for  it,  Mr.  Goff? 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  don't  know,  sir,  how  to  account  for  it;  they  all 
Beemed  to  be  seized  with  sickness  and  disease  and  other  excuses; 
and  we  have  had  our  men  out  almost  continuonslv  for  the  last 
two  nights.  We  want  to  make  use  of  all  the  time  of  this  com- 
mittee, but  at  the  same  time  we  are  experiencing  a  great  deal  of 
difllculty:  Has  Mr.  Hershberg  come  into  court.  He  was  here 
a  moment  ago.  i 

Q.  Well,  go  on  Mr.  Bayer?    A.  He  asked  me  — 

Q.  This  Hershberg  kept  a  wholesale  liquor  place?  A.  Yes. 
sir;  kept  then  in  Paul  Bayer's  place,  he  and  I  together  as  part- 
ners; and  the  captain  asked  me  if  I  wonld  not  be  kind  enough  to 
go  around  on  account  of  it  is  not  in  his  district  to  collect  the 
L.  608 
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money;  I  forgot  all  about  it  yesterday;  I  wanted  to  refresb 
my  memory. 

Q.  This  committee  wants  to  treat  you  rightly  and  properly; 
then  when  you  stated  yesterday,  you  gave  him  cash,  you  were 
in  error?  A.  No,  sir;  I  did  give  him  the  cash;  I  was  not  in 
error,  but  I  forgot  to  put  in  a  proviso  he  put  in  afterward 
when  I  gave  him  J350. 

Q.  What  about  the  notes?  A.  He  asked  me  to  go  and  pay  the 
interest  on  some  notes.  ( 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Bayer,  didn't  you  know  at  the  time  that  this 
transaction  arose  of  a  fund  having  been  subscribed  to  in  that 
precinct  for  the  purpose  of  getting  6aptain  Murphy  down  into 
that  precinct?    A.  No,  sir.  ( 

Q.  Did  you  hear  about  it?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Had  you  not  an  understanding  with  Captain  Murphy  that  if 
he  did  get  down  into  that  precinct  he  would  make  you  his  ward 
detective?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  whatever?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  that  Hershberg  and  a  pawnbroker  by 
the  name  of  Sparenberg  had  put  up  money  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  Captain  Murphy  down  into  that  precinct?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  before?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  know  what  this  interest  was  on  these  notes? 
A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Knew  nothing  at  all  about  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all  the  correction  you  have  to  make?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff.— That  is  all.    Is  Officer  Frank  Hess  in  court? 

Charles  Weisbecker,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  being  duly  sworn,  testilfted  as  follows: 

Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  Market  business. 

Q.  Where  is  your  market?  A.  One  hundred  and  Twenty-fifth 
street. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  there?    A.  About  12  years. 

Q.  Give  us  the  place  in  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street? 
A.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  and  270,  near  Eighth  avenue. 

ti.  On  the  south  side  of  the  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Mr.  Minor  is  here  claiming  he  is  sick  and 
not  feeling  well.  i 

Mr.  Golf. — Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  condition  of  several  witnesses 
we  have  had  under  subpoena  for  two  days.  I  have  appealed 
to  the  Senators  to  notify  the  witnesses.    One  would  think  we 
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had  a  hospital  here,  with  the  number  of  sick  witnesses.  I  do 
not  wisb  to  discommode  anyone,  but  it  comes  to  this,  our  lives 
are  made  very  unpleasant  We  will  not  excuse  any  witnesses, 
we  can  not  unless  we  see  good  reason,  and  if  we  do  we  will 
quickly  let  that  witness  know.  We  do  not  want  to  keep  any 
man  in  court  here,  but  we  can  not  go  into  certain  lines  of 
testimony  unless  we  have  the  \iitnesse8  bearing  upon  that  sub- 
ject, and  if  one  goes  we  have  to  go  through  the  whole  subject 
OTer. 

Chairman  Lexow. — ^I  should  think  witnesses  would  under- 
Btand  it  that  some  of  these  Senators  come  500  miles,  and  give  up 
their  time,  and  they  should  submit  to  a  little  inconvenience 
as  well  as  they. 

Q.  You  have  had  some  relations  with  the  police  up  there  in 
relation  to  your  sidewalk?    A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  What?    A.  I  have  not  had  any. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  you  have  never  had  any  trouble  with 
the  police?  A.  Well,  I  have  had  trouble:  the  boys  delivering 
goods  on  to  the  wagon  and  unloading. 

Q.  What?  A.  I  said  I  had  trouble  with  the  boys  delivering 
goods  on  the  wagon. 

Q.  And  you  have  had  to  pay  money?    A.  Never. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  you  had?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  say  you  had?    A.  I  never  paid  any. 

Q.  Did  you  say  you  had?    A.  Did  I  say  I  had  paid  any? 

Q.  Don't  repeat  my  question:  have  you  ever  said  to  any 
person  that  you  had  to  pay  money  on  account —    A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  You  swear  to  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  asked  for  any  money?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  any  of  your  bovs  ever  arrested?  A.  Well,  thev  were 
arrested  for  minor  offenses,  of  fighting  one  another. 

Q.  I  don't  mean  that;  with  relation  to  your  sidewalk?  A. 
^'o.  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  say  the  police  interfered  with  you?  A.  Well,  they 
complained  as  the  boys  were  loading  up  their  wagon  and  would 
punk  up  against  the  people,  by  punking  ujj — there  is  no  other 
way  of  doing  it — they  complained  about  it,  and  I  tried  to  avoid 
it  as  much  as  I  could. 

Q.  Were  yoo  ever  summoned  to  the  court?     A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  For  obstructing  the  sidewalk?    A.  I  have  not  obstructed  it 

Q.  Were  yon  ever  visited  by  the  captain  of  that  precinct? 
A.  No^  rir. 
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Q.  Or  by  the  wardman  of  that  precinct?    A,  No,  sir. 
Q.  Have  you  seen  Captain  Meakim  this  morning?    A.  This 
morning;  yes,  as  I  came  from  breakfast. 

Q.  Why  do  you  repeat  my  questions;  are  they  not  plain 
enough  to  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  do  you  repeat  them;  are  you  trying  to  get  breathT 
A.  Ko;  there  is  no  occasion  for  it;  I  have  seen  him. 

Q.  Have  you  been  talking  to  him?    A.  Talking  to  him  as 
I  came  from  breakfast. 

Q.  You  told  him  you  were  a  witness  subpoenaed  here  to-day 
did  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  he  ask  you  what  you  were  subpoenaed  for?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Did  he  tell  you  he  was  subpoenaed  as  a  witness?    A 
No,  sir;  he  did  not 

Q.  You  told  him  where  you  were  going?    A.  Certainly. 
Q.  What  did  you  tell  him  that  for?    A.  Well,  just  casually 
went  by  and  told  him  that;  I  suppose  I  must  have  some  enemy; 
I  said,  I  suppose  I  must  have  some  enemy. 

Q.  What  particular  obligation  were  you  under  to  go  and 
tell  Captain  Meakim  where  you  were  coming  this  morning? 
A  None  whatever. 

Q.  Why  did  you  do  it?    A.  Simply  a  matter  of  going  by. 
Q.  Are  you  very  intimate  with  him?    A.  No,  sir;  simply  that 
he  trades  there. 

Q.  Trades  there;  did  you  go  to  any  other  of  your  customers 
to  tell  them  you  had  been  subpoenaed  to  the  Lexow  com- 
mittee? A.  I  did  not  go  to  any  personally,  only  some  in  the 
store  might  have  talked  of  it. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  your  subpoena?  A.  Yesterday  evening, 
or  the  day  before,  I  mean;  Tuesday  evening  about  8  o'clock; 
I  was  down  here  all  day. 

Q.  How  long  has  Captain  Meakim  been  dealing  at  your  store? 
A.  He  has  been  dealing  there  since  he  has  been  up  there. 
Q.  How  long?    A.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  exact  date. 
Mr.  Goflf. —  Stand  aside  a  moment. 

Terrence  Leonard,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?    A.  No.  11  Hamilton  street 
Q.  Where  did  you  get  that  bruised  head?    A.  Dennis  Sfealej 
gave  it  to  me. 
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Q.  Who  is  Dennis  Healej?    A.  He  keeps  a  liqnor  store  corner 
of  Catherine  and  Oak  streets. 
Q.  That  is  in  the  Fourth  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Is  Mr.  Healey  a  politican?    A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  he  is 
a  liquor  dealer;  I  suppose  he  is  — 
Q.  Tou  think  that  is  sjonymous?    A.  Tes. 
Q.  When  did  Dennis  do  jou  up?    A.  About  between  4  and 
6  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  a  week  ago  last  Sunday  morning. 
Q.  And  you  still  carry  the  marks  of  it  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  police  court  in  Centre  street,  the  Tombs 
court?    A.  Yes;  I  went  to  the  station-house  first 

Q.  What  did  you  do  there?    A.  He  told  me  to  go  to  the 
police  court 

Q.  Who  told  you  to  go  to  the  police  court?    A.  The  sergeant 
at  the  desk  or  captain. 
Q.  What  was  his  name?    A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 
Q.  Your  head  was  badly  bunged  up  at  that  time?    A.  Yes, 
At. 
Q.  And  bloody  all  over  you?    A.  Yes,  sir;  bleeding. 
Q.  And  did  you  tell  him  Dennis  Healey  did  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  He  told  you  to  go  to  court?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  wasn't  able 
to  go  until  the  following  Wednesday,  as  you  will  see  by  that 
8ummon)8.  ! 

Q.  And  then  you  went  to  the  Tombs  police  court  at  the  time 
that  Judge  Grady  was  on  the  bench?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  state  your  case?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  he  send  an  officer  to  Healey?    A.  No,  sir;  he  gave 
me  this  summons  and  told  me  I  could  serve  it  myself. 

Q.  To  serve  upon  the  man  that  had  broken  your  head?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  1 

Q.  Did  he  get  an  officer  to  go  with  you?  A.  No;  he  said  the 
officer  on  the  beat  would  go  along  with  me;  and  I  stopped  two 
hours  on  the  corner  waiting  for  an  officer,  and  they  stood  shy 
of  me,  and  I  waited  until  2  o'clock  when  the  officer  came  out, 
and  I  catched  him,  and  he  came  with  me  as  far  as  the  door,  and 
I  went  inside  myself  and  asked  if  he  was  in,  and  they  told  me  to 
look  in  the  water-closet;  so  I  asked  the  officer  if  he  would  come 
up  stairs  with  me,  and  he  said  no,  he  could  not  leave  his  post; 
so  I  says,  I  will  go  to  police  headquarters  and  see  Super- 
intendent Byrnes  and  see  if  I  can  not  have  this  served;  I  went 
to  police  headquarters;  and  they  referred  me  there  to  Inspector 
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Willianm;  Inspector  Williams  told  me  I  hadn't  any  business 
being  out  that  time  in  the  morning;  I  told  him  my  business 
called  me  out  at  all  hours  Sundays  and  Monday;  and  he  told 
me  —  gave  me  no  satisfaction,  and  shoved  me  right  out. 

Q.  Shoved  you  with  his  hand?  A.  Not  him,  but  one  of  the 
officers,  in  Williams'  presence;  he  passed  me  right  out;  I  came 
back  to  the  Tombs,  and  I  asked  —  the  justice  was  not  there  — 
I  asked  Mr.  Nott,  the  interpreter  —  I  know  him  a  good  while; 
I  am  an  old  resident  of  this  city,  a  resident  of  24  years  in  this 
part  of  the  city. 

Q.  You  were  talking  with  the  interpreter;  go  ahead?  A.  He 
told  me  I  could  not  get  a  warrant,  so  I  left  in  disgust  and  went 
home. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  have  been  able  to  do?  A.  That  is  all;  I 
went  to  the  editor  of  the  Press  and  made  a  complaint  that  after- 
noon, and  I  wrote  to  him  afterward  to  see  if  he  would  write  it 
up,  and  I  never  heard  of  it  since. 

Mr.  Mo6S. —  I  offer  the  summons  in  evidence.  It  has  Judge 
Grady's  own  signature  upon  it. 

The  summons  referred  to  was  marked  Exhibit  1,  December 
13,  1894,  L.  W.  H.,  and  is  as  follows: 

POLICE  COURT  —  FIRST  DISTRICT. 

City  and  County  of  New  York,  ss.: 
The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York : 

To  Dennis  Healy: 

Greeting. —  You  are  hereby  summoned  to  appear  before  me  at 
the  First  District  Police  Court,  101  Centre  street,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  on  Wednesday  the  5th  day  of  December,  1894,  at 
9:30  o'clock,  in  the  forenoon  of  that  day,  to  answer  a  complaint 
against  yon,  made  by  Terrence  Leonard. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  4th  day  of  December,  1894. 

[L.  S.]  THOS.  F.  GRADY, 

Police  Justice. 
By  Senator  Bradley:  ^ 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  at  4  o'clock  Sunday  morning?  A 
Well,  I  was  out  with  some  friends  in  the  early  part  of  the  night, 
and  was  going  home;  I  had  to  go  home  at  8  o'clock  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  it  was  I  think  a  little  after  4  o'clock;  and  I  says  —  my 
friends  and  me  were  going  home  —  and  I  said  to  them,  "  It  is 
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hardly  worth  while  my  going  home;  I  want  to  go  to  6  o^clock 
church,'*  and  that  I  would  not  wake  up  my  wife  for  an  hour  in 
bed,  and  I  went  in  the  stote. 

Q.  You  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  into  the  store  that  hour 
of  the  morning?  A.  No,  sir;  it  is  open  at  all  hours;  any  time 
I  go  there. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Is  officer  Kane  in?  He  has  been  served.  The 
manager  of  O'Neiirs?    Is  Officer  Kenny  here?    (Here.) 

Thomas  A.  Kenny,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State^ 
beiug  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Moss:  [ 

Q.  Are  you  a  policeman?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  are  you  stationed?  A.  I  am  attached  to  the  Nine- 
teeuth  precinct. 

Q.  Under  Captain  Schmittberger?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  What  duty  are  you  doing  now?  A,  I  am  detailed  at  the 
drjgoods  store  of  H.  O'Neill  &  Co.  on  Sixth  avenue,  between 
Twentieth  and  Twenty-first  streets. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  policemen  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  the  only  one?    A.  Yes,  sir.  | 

Q.  Ever  been  there  before?    A.  I  was  there  last  year;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  long  before  that — the  year  before?  A.  No,  sir; 
1  was  not  there  the  vear  before. 

y.  Wero  you  ever  there  before?  A.  Well,  I  have  been  in  the 
eciploy  of  the  firm.  j 

Q.  Before  you  were  a  policeman?  A.  Before  I  was  a  police- 
ffian,  yes. 

Q.  WTien  did  you  go  to  the  firm  this  year?  A.  On  the  first  of 
this  present  month.  •  ( 

Q.  How  did  yon  come  to  go?  A.  I  was  ordered  by  Captain 
^bujittbepger  to  report  to  Inspector  McLausrhlin  of  the  detect- 
ive liureau  on  the  first  of  the  month;  I  reported  there,  and 
htfI«ector  McLaughlin  ordered  me  to  go  up  to  O'Neill's  drygoods 
store. 

Q.  How  did  von  go  there  last  year?    A.  The  same  way,  sir. 
Q-  8ont  by  Captain  Schmittberger  to  Inspector  McLangblin, 
a»€  by  McT>an«rhIin  to  the  store,  is  that  right?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
<2.  That  was  last  year?     A.  Y"es. 
Q-  What  did  yon  receive  from  the  store  last  year?    A.  Nothing 
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Q.  Who  paid  your  salary?  A.  The  police  department  of  the 
city. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the — did  you  say  it  was  CNeill's? 
A.  CKeilPs  drygoods  store;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  O'Neill  paid  your  salary  to  the 
department?    A.  I  do  not 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  that?    A.  No,  sii*. 

Q.  Have  you  any  arrangements  about  your  sal.a*y  this  year? 
A.  None  at  all,  Rir. 

Q.  Did  they  give  you  a  presont  last  year?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  their  store  in  Captain  Schmittberger's  precinct?  A 
Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  police  oflBcers  that  are  s- itioned 
in  the  stores?  A.  Well,  yes;  there  are  other  officers  in  the 
different  drygoods  stores. 

Q.  It  is  a  custom  at  this  time  of  the  year  for  policemen  to 
be  placed  in  the  drygoods  stores,  isn't  it?    A.  Vcs,  sir. 

Q.  And  in   large  stores  of  all  kinds?    A.  Y"S. 

Q.  Such  as  Macy's?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  common  for  members  of  the  Central  office  detective 
bureau  to  be  placed  in  these  stores,  isn't  it?  A.  Well,  I  don't 
know  of  any  Central  office  men  being  detailed  in  any  of  these 
stores. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  are  patrolmen  from  the  pi-e- 
cinct  houses,  so  far  as  you  know?  A.  There  are  all  patrolmen 
to  my  knowledge;  these  are  transferred  down  to  Inspector  Mc- 
Laughlin's bureau,  called  the  special  staff  during  this  time  of 
the  year. 

Q.  Will  you  mention  some  of  the  stores  that  you  know  are  so 
policed  at  the  present  time?    A.  Stern  Brothers. 

Q.  Stern's,  yes,  that  is  Twenty-third  street?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
Ehrich's;  that  is  all  to  my  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  You  did  not  do  any  duty  in  the  street  at  all,  do  you,  at 
present?  A.  Well,  if  I  am — no;  I  don't — I  confine  myself  prin- 
cipally to  that  store. 

Q.  Who  do  you  take  your  orders  from  in  the  store?  A.  Well, 
I  don't  get  no  orders  in  the  store. 

Q.  What  are  your  duties  there?    A.  To  do  police  duty, 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  A.  To  protect  the  people 
going  in  there. 

Q.  Under  whose  orders  are  you  at  the  present 
Under  the  orders  of  Superintendent  Byrnes. 
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By  Senator  Bradley : 

Q.  Do  you  wear  your  uniform  in  the  store?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
do  not 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  A  portion  of  your  duty  is  to  protect  the  store  from  shop- 
lifters, isn't  it?    A,  I  am  there,  certainly — 

Q.  That  is  a  part  of  your  duty?  A.  Yes;  to  protect  O'Neiira 
interest  and  also  the  public. 

Q.  You  are  there  in  a  double  capacity  to  protect  those  who 
coiiip  in  the  store  from  any  harm,  and  to  protect  the  property 
of  the  firm  from  any  harm  from  those  that  come  in?  A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  danger  do  citizens  experience  in  going  into  O'NeilPs 
store?  A.  Well,  at  this  time  in  the  year  there  is  probably  on 
an  arerage  6,000  or  10,000  ladies  doing  their  shopping,  and  these 
stores  as  a  rule  are  infested  with  pickpockets  at  this  time  ol 
the  year,  and  I  am  there  to  protect  these  ladies  from  being 
robbed. 

Q.  And  there  are  also  a  great  many  shoplifters  going  around? 
A.  There  are;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  are  likely  to  pick  up  articles  from  the  counters  from 
these  large  stores?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  you  are  looking  out  for  them?    A.  Yes. 
Q.  Who  gives  you  orders  about  the  shoplifters?    A.  Nobody 
at  all. 
Q.  Are  you  left  on  your  own  responsibility?    A.  I  am,  sir. 
Q.  Don't  you  have  any  talk  with  the  managers  of  the  place 
about  what  you  shall  do?    A.  No,  sir;  I  know  what  I  am  there 
for,  and  get  no  further  orders. 

Q.  Do  you  report  to  any  station-house  or  police  headquarters 
aow?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  from  the  1st  of  December  to  the  end  of  this  season 
you  will  not  report  to  anybody?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  at  your  own  free  will;  is  that  so?  A.  Well, 
except — 

Q.  Within  the  rules  of  the  department,  of  course?  A.  Within 
the  rules,  of  course,  and  of  course  I  report  to  the  store  every 
morning  there. 

Lu  609 
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\t.  How  is  it -known  by  your  superior  officers  that  you  go  tu 
O'NeiU's  store  on  time,  and  that  you  stay  there  all  day?  A. 
iWell,  I  can  not  answer  that 

Q.  You  do  not  have  any  roll-call,  do  you?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 

Q.  You  do  not  report  at  roll-call  to  the  station-house  or  the 

Central  office?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not;  I  report  to  thiQ  firm  every 

morning  where  I  am  detailed;  and  I  suppose  if  I  am  absent  they 

would  send  word  down  to  headquarters, 

Q.  Have  you  ever  done  other  detective  work  than  the  work 
in  this  store;  I  mean  as  a  policeman?    A.  Well,  I  have  acted 
as  special  officer,  yes,  for  a  while  in  the  precinct 
Q.  Have  you    been   a   wardman?    A.  No,   sir 
Q.  But  you  have  been  detailed  to  special  duty?     A.  To  special 
duty.  ! 

Q.  Have  you  worn  your  uniform  in  the  service  constantly? 
A.  With  the  exception  of  when  I  am  sent  out  on  special  duty; 
yes,  continually. 

Q.  What  kind  of  special  duty?    A.  Well,  excise  or  houses  of 
assignation. 
Q.  Have  you  made  many  excise  arrests?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  How  many  cases  of  arrest  have  you  made  during  this  year? 
A.  One. 

Q.  And  how  often  have  you  been  sent  out  on  excise  duty? 
A.  Probably  four  or 'five  times. 

Q   Is  that  all?    A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge;  yes,  sir. 
Q.  The  blotter  will  show,  will  it?    A.  Well,  yes;  I  am  ccnr- 
rectly  saying  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Wouldn't  it  be  more  than  five  times?  A.  I  don't  think 
it  would,  sir. 

Q.  And  would  that  mean  all  night  tours  or  all  day  tours? 
A.  That  meant  on  the  last  tour  from  12  to  6. 

Q.  From  12  to  6  at  night?  A.  From  12  at  night  to  6  in  the 
morning. 

Q.  TS'hy  didn't  you  apprehend  more  violators  of  the  excise  law 
than  one  ?    A.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  get  in. 

Q.  There  were  a  good  many  saloons  that  did  business  surrep- 
titiously in  your  precinct  during  those  hours  of  duty?  A.  Dur- 
ing the  time  I  was  sent  out  the  majority  of  them  were  closed. 

Q.  At  least  you  did  not  get  in?  A.  Well,  they  were  closed; 
no,  I  could  not  get  in  there. 

Q.  How  often  have  you  gone  out  on  tours  of  investigation 
among  disorderly-houses?    A.  Probably  four  or  five  time& 
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Q,  Is  that  all  in  the  year?    A.  Well,  say  half  a  dozen  times* 

Q.  1b  that  all?    A.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  many  arrests  have  you  made  from  these  houses? 
A.  None  at  all,  sir. » 

Q.  That  wab  the  Nineteenth  precinct?  A.  Nineteenth  pre- 
cinct, yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  at  various  times  during  this  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  lately?  A.  Well,  as  far  I  can  remember  back,  it  is 
BIX  or  seven  months  ago. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  succeed  in  getting  any  evidence  in  those 
tours?    A.  I  was  not  allowed  in.  I 

Q.  You  mean  in  the  houses?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  detective  work  have  you  done  during  this  last 
year?    A.  I  was  on  special  work,  locking  up  prostitutes. 

Q.  You  mean  street-walkers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  have  you  gathered  in?  A.  Probably 
12  or  15.  , 

Q.  How  often  have  you  gone  out  for  them?  A.  It  might  have 
been  two  weeks  —  three  weeks  —  when  I  was  out  continually. 

Q.  Out  continually  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  gathered  in 
12  or  15  street- walkers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  habit  in  getting  in  these  street-walkers 
what  evidence  have  you  required  to  satisfy  you  before  you 
arrested  them?  A.  Well,  in  some  cases  I  have  been  solicited 
by  them. . 

Q.  And  in  other  cases  how?  A.  I  arrested  them  for  walking 
the  streets  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  they  were  walking  the  streets  for  the 
purpose  of  prostitution?  A.  Because  I  knew  them  to  be  prosti- 
tutes. 

Q.  You  knew  them  to  be  prostitutes,  and  yon  found  them 
walking  on  the  street,  and  you  took  them  on  general  principles, 
didn't  you  ?    A.  Yes,  sir.  I 

Q.  They  did  not  in  all  cases  solicit  you?    A.  ^o,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  not  5n  all  cases  solicit  anybody?  A.  No;  not  In 
all  cases;  not  the  ones  that  I —  i 

Q.  But  your  custom  has  been  when  you  have  seen  a  woman 
walking  on  the  street  at  night  that  yoa  knew  to  be  a  reputed 
prostitute  that  you  took  her  in;  did  the  judge  hold  those  women 
upon  your  statement?  A.  Yes,  sir;  in  each  and  every  ease  I 
believe  they  were  fined. ' 
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Q.  Fined  and  sent  to  the  Island,  if  they  did  not  pay  the  line? 
A.  I  believe  so;  yes,  sir. ' 

Q.  Were  any  of  those  women  sent  to  the  Island?  A.  Well, 
some  of  them  have  been  fined  f  10;  I  can  not  exactly  tell  i^iiether 
they  paid  the  fine  or  not 

Q.  You  did  not  really  know  whether  they  went  to  the  Island 
or  not?    A.  No,  sir;  1  do  not.  ' 

Q.  Who  gave  you  those  instructions?  A.  To  make  those 
arrests?  / 

Q.  Yes;  to  make  those  arrests  in  that  way?  A.  I  got  no 
instructions  from  nobody;  I  done  it  on  my  own  belief  that  the 
law  was  being  violated. 

« 

Q.  And  you  reported  what  had*  been  done  to  your  captain, 
did  you  not?  A.  Each  and  every  arrest  I  made  was  recorded 
on  the  blotter.  i 

Q.  And  you  told  him  how  you  came  to  make  the  arrest,  or 
the  sergeant  at  the  desk?  A.  Of  course,  I  explained  each  and 
every  arrest  I  made  to  the  sergeant  ^ 

Q.  Did  you  testify  before  the  judge  in  each  case  that  the 
woman  had  solicited  you?  A.  In  the  cases  where  she  did 
solicit  me  I  — 

Q.  But  there  were  cases  where  you  testified  before  the  judge 
that  she  had  only  been  arrested  on  general  principles,  as  you 
put  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  where  I  testified  she  was  loitering  for  the 
purposes  of  prostitution. 

Q.  What  justices  have  you  testified  that  before?  A.  Justice 
Hogan,  Justice  Ryan,  Justice  McMahon. 

Q.  And  those  judges  have  convicted  the  woman  upon  that 
kind  of  testimony,  have  they?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  extent  of  the  detective  work  which  led  to  your 
being  assigned  by  your  captain  to  Mr.  McLaughlin  to  do  duty 
in  Mr.  O^NeilPs  house,  is  that  so?    A.  Well  — 

Q.  That  is  all  the  detective  experience  you  have  had?  A* 
That  is  all  I  have  had,  sir;  yes,  sir;  in  the  precinct 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  you  went  out  to  do  detective  duty 
when  you  arrested  those  prostitutes  without  receiving  any* 
orders  from  the  captain  or  sergeant  to  do  it?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  I  understood  the  counsel  to  ask  you  who  gave  you  the 
orders  to  go  and  do  this  special  duty,  and  I  understood  yoa 
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to  Bay  that  you  did  it  of  your  own  volition?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
acted  under  the  instructions  of  my  captain  to  go  and  arrest 
these  women;  but  I  understood  the  excise  question  was  — 

Q.  That  is  the  way  you  answered  the  question?  A.  I  mis- 
understood the  counsel  then;  I  was  sent  and  ordered  by  my 
captain.  t  , 

Q.  You  received  the  orders  from  the  captain  to  go  and  per- 
form this  special  duty;  do  we  understand  that?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  is  right  I 

By  Mr.  GoflP: 

Q.  The  captain  did  not  know  these  women ;  he  did  not  name 
them,  did  he;  he  did  not  point  them  out  to  you,  did  he?  A. 
No,  sir;  he  did  not 

Q.  You  exercised  what  judgment  you  had  in  making  the 
arrest;  it  was  on  your  own  judgment  that  you  made  the  arrest? 
A.  On  my  own  judgment,  yes,  sir;  but  acting  at  the  same  time 
under  the  orders  of  the  captain. 

Q.  But  the  orders  were  general  orders  to  arrest  improper 
persons^  the  orders  were  general  orders,  were  they  not?  A. 
Well,  I  gofspecial  orders. 

Q.  They  were  special  orders  to  arrest  improper  persons;  but 
they  were  not  orders  directed  to  the  arrest  of  any  particular 
persons,  or  description,  or  name?  A.  No,  sir;  he  specified  no 
one  in  particular. 

Q.  Outside  of  your  special  orders  it  is  your  duty  as  police 
officers  to  arrest  any  person  you  see  violating  the  law?  A. 
Why,  certainly. 

Q.  So  you  did  not  require  any  general  or  special  orders  for 
that  duty?    A.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Gofif.— Of  course  that  is  in  line,  Mr.  Senator,  with  the 
testimony  already  before  this  committee  touching  the  arrest 
of  those  women  without  any  ground  or  just  cause  for  their 
arrest  I 

Bv  Senator  O'Connor: 

* 

Q.  Did  you  arrest  these  women  without  seeing  them  do  any- 
thing on  the  street?    A.  Yes,  sir;  in  some  cases  I  have. 

Q.  Has  not  the  woman,  even  if  she  is  a  prostitute,  a  right 
to  walk  the  streets?  A.  Where  they  are  loitering  on  the  streets 
for  that  purpose,  they  have  no  right  to  loiter  there. 
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Q.  Are  you  sure  every  time  when  you  make  an  arrest  of  that 
kind  that  a  woman  is  loitering  for  that  purpose?  A.  In  each 
and  every  time  I  was  satisfied  she  was  loitering  for  that 
purpose. 

Q.  Because  you  knew  the  woman?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  means,  unless  you  knew  her  personally, 
by  which  you  could  distinguish  a  woman  of  that  kind  from 
a  respectable  woman?  A.  No;  with  the  exception  of  being  on 
post  or  around  the  neighborhood  when  I  made  the  arrest, 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  there  generally  enough  dis^ 
tinction  between  those  women  and  their  acts  and  conduct  and 
appearance  to  enable*  any  officer  of  observation  who  wants  to 
observe  and  do  his  duty,  to  avoid  making  a  mistake  that  has 
been  made  in  two  cases  before  this  committee — ^this  Miss  Rosen- 
feld  and  this  lady  that  was  arrested  and  convicted?  A.  I  never 
go  by  appearance,  but  generally  went  by  actions. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  arrest  a  woman  that  was  convicted  as  a 
street-walker  or  as  a  prostitute?  A.  In  each  and  every  case 
they  were  convicted. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  arrest  a  woman  that  was  after,  on  your  com- 
plaint, convicted  of  being  a  street-walker  or  prostitute;  answer 
ray  (inestion?  A.  I  can  not  understand  that  question  thor- 
oughly. 

Q.  Read  it,  please  (Question  read  by  stenographer).  Did  you 
ever  arrest  a  woman  that  was  afterwards,  on  your  complaint 
convicted  of  being  a  street-walker  or  prostitute?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Name  me  one?  A.  Well,  I  have  a  record  of  those,  Mr. 
Goff;  my  memory  is  not  very  good,  and  I  can  not  call  to  mind* 

Q.  You  have  told  the  committee  here  of  the  arrest  of  women 
on  suspicion,  and  in  all  these  cases  described;  now,  since  yon 
have  had  such  a  good  record  of  arrests  of  women  that  were  not 
convicted,  can  not  you  refresh  your  memory  as  to  the  arrest  of 
women  who  were  convicted;  that  certainly  would  leave  a  better 
impression  on  your  memory  than  those  of  the  women  who  wer«^ 
not  convicted;  can  you  name  one?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Can't  you  remember  one?    'A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not 
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By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  Very  well,  now  you,  a  detective  officer  of  this  city,  I 
BuppoBe  you,  in  the  pursuit  of  your  duty,  walked  the  street  at 
nights  a  good  deal?    A.  Well,  I  am  on  duty  every  uight. 

Q.  You  were  on  duty  every  night?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  a  number  of  street-walkers,  for 
instance,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tyson's,  walked  there  in  gangs 
every  night,  and  no  arrests  of  them  is  ever  made;  did  you  ever 
hear  of  that?    A.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  in  my  precinct 

Q.  Well,  even  in  your  precinct,  don't  you  know  that  they 
walked  at  night  in  gangs  and  are  rarely  ever  arrested;  Four- 
teenth street  is  a  grand  promenade  for  them;  that  is  in  your 
precinct?    A.  The  north  side  of  Fourteenth  street  is,  yes. 

Q.  The  north  side  of  Fourteenth  street,  yes?  A.  I  have  never 
been  down  around  that  neighborhood  very  much. 

Q.  What?  A.  I  have  never  been  down  in  that  part  of  the 
precinct  very  much. 

Q.  Well,  for  instance,  do  you  remember  the  girl  of  the  name 
of  Clara;  one  of  the  girls  whose  name  was  Clara,  that  you  were 
sitting  in  a  saloon  with  at  3  o'clock  one  morning  on  Sixth  ave- 
nue; did  you  arrest  her?    A.  I  don't  remember  of — 

Q.  I  will  refresh  your  memory;  do  you  know  a  gambler  of 
the  name  of  Alf  Hyman?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 

Q.  Do  you  remember  one  morning  at  3  o'clock  sitting  in  a 
saloon  on  Sixth  avenue  in  company  with  a  gambler,  a  dark 
complexioned  man  that  you  know  very  well,  and  drinking  with 
three  girls;  one  of  their  names  was  Clara  and  another  Tillie,  does 
that  refresh  your  memory?  A.  No,  sir;  I  never  remember 
the  occurrence. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  were  not  in  a  saloon  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning  in  company  with  a  man  and  three  girls  drinking?  A. 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  of  what  you  know;  you  could  not  be  there 
without  you  knew?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  if  you  had  been  there  you  must  have  had  knowledge 
of  being  there?    A.  I  don't  remember  being  there. 

Q.  Is  it  a  matter  of  such  frequent  occurrence  with  you  that 
you  do  not  remember  this  particular  occasion?  A.  Well,  I 
say  I  don't  remember  being  there. 

Q.  I  know,  but  why  does  your  memory  fail  you ;  that  is  rather 
a  striking  instance  to  a  det^  being  in  a  saloon  at 
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body;  have  3'ou  got  any  raental  reservation  in  answering  the 
question;  are  yon  drawing  any  fine  distinction  between  i>lace» 
and  times?    A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  And  the  particular  names  of  persons?    A.  None  at  all,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  officer,  what  is  your  partner's  name?  A.  Well,  I 
have  been  out  in  company  with  different  officers. 

Q.  Isn't  there  one  man  with  whom  you  associate  more  than 
With  others — with  an  officer?  A.  I  have  no  one  as  1  call  a 
partner. 

Q.  You  understand  what  I  mean  in  police  parlance,  your  part- 
ner as  an  officer;  haven't  you  got  one? 

Chairman  Lexow. — A  chum;  that  is  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Goff. — They  go  in  couples  or  twos,  and  the  men  call  each 
other  partners. 

A.  No,  sir;  there  is  none  I  call  a  partner. 

Q.  What  detective  officers  are  in  that  precinct?  A.  Well, 
iheve  is  Special  Officer  Savage,  there  is  Day,  Callahan,  Cosgrove, 
fler(»lamou. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Tenderloin?  A.  Since  I 
have  been  appointed  on  the  police  force,  on  the — 

Q.  How  many  yoars?  A.  Since  I  have  been  appointed,  on 
the  23d  of  May,  18^2. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  special  officer,  or  designated  for 
special  duty?  A.  Well,  I  never  done  special  duty  continually; 
il  was  only  at  various  times,  probably  for  two  or  three  weeks 
at  the  time,  and  soraetim«s  probably  only  for  a  drtaih»d  duty; 
J  was  not  a  rt^-gular  special  officer  at  any  time. 

Q.  Vou  would  take  off  your  uniform  when  you  were  designated 
for  special  duty?    A.  Yes;  on  special  work. 

Q.  You  know,  of  course,  that  the  Tt^nderloin  is  the  most 
nolorious  precinct  in  this  city  for  houses  of  ill-fame  and  woman 
of  loojie  character?  A.  For  what  I  have  heard  about  it  and  read 
about  it,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  your  information  comes  from  what  you  have  heard 
and  read,  is  that  it?  A.  I  have  known  it  to  be  the  precinct 
known  as  the  Tenderloin  long  before  I  was  a  police  officer. 

Q.  T  am  not  asking  you  about  that;  my  question  was  about  the 
Tenderloin  precinct,  the  Nineteenth  precinct,  being  the  most 
notorious  precinct  in  the  city  for  houses  of  ill-fame  and  women 
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of  loose  character?  A.  I  have  known  the  Tenderloin  to  have 
that  name;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  answer  me  that  you  knew  that  from  what  you  read 
and  information  given  to  you;  is  that  so?  A.  Well,  partly  that 
is  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  any  personal  knowledge  as  to  the  character  of 
the  precinct?  A.  Well,  being  an  officer  there  I  am  around 
the  precinct  continually;  it  is  one  of  the  largest  precincts  in  the 
city,  and  of  course  there  is  always  a  crowd,  a  continual  throng 
there,  all  the  time.  j 

Q.  But,  have  you  any  personal  knowledge  as  to  the  notorious 
character  of  the  precinct  as  containing  more  houses  of  ill-fame, 
more  women  of  abandoned  character,  than  any  other  precinct 
in  the  city;  have  you  any  knowledge  of  that  as  a  police  officer? 
A.  No;  no,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  You  have  not;  well,  that  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
things  yet  testified  to  before  this  committee;  we  have  had  a 
good  many,  but  that  is  the  most  remarkable;  have  you  any 
knowledge  that  in  Broadway,  and  Sixth  avenue,  and  Seventh 
avenue  at  night  that  street- walkers  are  met  by  the  score;  have 
you  any  knowledge  of  that  fact?  A.  I  have  known  that  there 
has  been  quite  a  number  around  that  way. 

Q.  And  in  Twenty-third  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  regular  procession  of  them?  A.  I  have  seen  them  there 
when  I  was  sent  out  in  special  cases;  that  is  where  I  made  the 
most  of  my  arrests. 

Q.  How  many  arrests  did  you  make?  A.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  from  12  to  15. 

Q.  Twelve  to  15  arrests  out  of  the  hundreds  and  hundreds 
that  parade  the  streets  at  night  in  the  Tenderloin,  those  were 
the  only  arrests  you  made,  from  12  to  15?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  at  night  you  made  all  those  arrests?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  all  of  those  women  that  you  arrested,  arrested  be- 
cause they  had  failed  to  pay  up  for  the  officer  on  the  beat  for 
the  privilege  to  walk  the  street?  A.  I  have  never  heard  that 
mentioned.  i 

Q,  Is  this  the  first  time  you  heard  that  mentioned?  A.  No; 
that  is  personally,  directly. 

Q.  And  are  you  as  innocent,  personally  —  as  innocent  of 
knowledge  of  that  fact  as  you  are  of  the  notorious  character 
of  the  Tenderloin  precinct?    A.  In  reference  to  the  question  — 
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Q.  To  the  streetwalkers  haying  to  pay  to  the  policemen  for 
the  privilege,  you,  personally,  are  innocent  of  that  knowledge? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  the  Medalion  hotel,  haven't  you?  A.  I 
have  been  in  there;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  examine  the  registry  in  that  hotel?  A.  On 
one  occasion;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  arrests  at  the  time  you  examined  the 
registry?    A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  examine  the  registry  for?  A.  I  had  been 
with  a  gentleman  friend,  and  I  wanted  to  find  out  whether  he 
had  gone  there. 

Q.  You  had  been  with  a  gentleman  friend  and  you  wanted 
to  find  out  if  he  had  gone  there;'  couldn't  the  gentleman  friend 
have  told  you  that  without  going  with  him,  if  he  had  been 
there?    A.  We  missed  each  other  in  some  way. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  with  a  gentleman  friend  and  you  wanted 
to  find  out  if  your  gentleman  friend  had  gone  there?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  we  had  missed  each  other. 

Q.  And  you  thought  that  the  Medalion  was  a  likely  place 
for  your  gentleman  friend  to  be  found  there?  A.  No,  sir;  we 
had  been  in  company  together  in  the  evening  and  — 

Q.  Yes?  A.  And  he  living  out  of  the  city,  he  did  not  live 
in  the  city,  and  I  thought,  probably,  he  would  stop  at  that 
hotel,  being  the  nearest  one  around  there. 

Q.  Now  about  this  friend  of  yours,  you  say  he  was  a  resident 
out  of  town?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  showing  him  the  "elephant?"  A.  No,  sir;  I 
was  not. 

Q.  Where  was  he  from — some  country  deacon?  A.  No,  sir; 
he   was  not. 

Q.  What  was  he,  a  come  on?  A.  No,  he  wasn't  no  come  on; 
he  was  a  very  respectable  gentleman. 

Q.  The  fact  that  he  was  a  respectable  gentleman  sent  you  to 
the  Medalion  hotel  to  look  for  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  Medalion  hotel  and  such  places,  are  they  the 
places  your  respectable  companions  generally  go  to?  A.  It's 
the  first  time  that  I  have  been  in  that  place. 

Q.  T  am  asking  you  if  the  Medalion  hotel  and  such  places 
are  not  the  places  where  your  companions  can  generally  be 
found  at?  A.  As  far  as  I  know  the  Medalion  hotel,  I  know  it 
to  be  a  respectable  place. 
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Q.  You  know  it  to  be  a  respectable  place?  A.  As  far  as  I 
know  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  special  officer — well,  of  course  you  are  in  that  con- 
dition of  baby-like  innocence  that  I  don't  wish  to  press  you; 
what  time  did  you  report  at  O'Neiirs  store  this  morning?  A. 
About  quarter  to  9. 

Q.  What  is  your  hour  of  reporting  there?  A.  I  generally 
report  there  at  9  o'clock. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  get  home  last  hight?  A.  Somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  about  half-past  11. 

Q.  You  went  out  again?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Where  were  you  at  3  o'clock  this  morning?    A.  In  my  bed, 

Q.  Were  you  not  at  Curtain's  this  morning  at  3  o'clock, 
Thirty-first  street  and  Broadway?    A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not 

ii.  You  know  the  place  I  have  reference  to?  A.  Excuse  me, 
what  name  did  you  mention? 

Q.  Curtain's?    A.  Thirty-first  street  and  Broadway. 

Q.  Yes?    A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  the  place. 

Q.  You  don't  know  the  place?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  in  bed  at  your  house  this  morning? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  married  man?    A.  I  am. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside?  A.  Tiu'ee  hundred  and  nine  West 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-seventh  street. 

Q.  Occupy  a  flat  there?    A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  at  Curtain's,  Broadway  and  Thirty-first 
street,  this  morning,  were  you?    A.  Positively  not. 

Q.  You  don't  know  such  a  place?    A.  I  don't,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  Creighton?  A.  I  know  that  place,  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  Creighton  this  morning?    A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  You  know  that  to  be  what  is  known  as  an  assignation  or 
bed-house,  do  you  not?  A.  Well,  I  know  it  to  be  the  Creighton, 
outside  of  that  I  have  never  had  any  other  reason  to  believe 
it  different  from  a  hotel;  I  was  never  in  the  place,  I  don't  know 
arything  about  it,  except  I  know  it  to  be  the  Creighton. 

Q.  That  is  your  knowledge  as  a  police  oflficer,  and  sometimes 
detailed  as  a  special  officer  of  every  house  in  the  Tenderloin, 
is  it  not — ^that  is  the  condition  of  your  knowledge?  A.  No,  sir; 
there  is  houses  known  as  disreputable  houses  in  the  Tenderloin; 
in  the  case  of  that  Creighton  place,  I  know  nothing  at  all  about, 
I  always  thought  it  was  a  hotel. 
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Q.  There  were  houses  known  as  disreputable  houses  in  the 
Tenderloin?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Are  there  not  now  ?    A.  That  I  couldn't  tell  you. 
Q.  Why  did  you  do  it  if  you  couldn't  tell  it?    A.  Because  I 
have  been  sent  out  to  get  evidence  against  them. 

Q.  Will  you  say  now  there  are  no  disreputable  houses  in  the 
Tenderloin  precinct?  A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  I  can 
not  say  that  any  of  them  is  open. 

Q.  Take  Mrs.  Hermann's,  116  West  Twenty-seventh  street, 
for  instance,  just  offhand;  don't  you  know  that  house  is  open? 
A.  I  never  frequent  any  of  them  places. 

Q.  Is  it  the  object  of  the  police  force  of  the  city  of  New 
York  to  employ  men  that  would  be  distinguished  for  their  sim- 
plicity and  innocence,  is  that!  the  object  you  are  employed  for 
by  the  city  of  New  York?    A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not 

Q.  Well,  of  course,  I  needn't  ask  you,  you  never  heard  of 
David  Canfield's  did  you?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 
Q.  The  gambling-house?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 
Q.  Never  heard  of  that?    A.  Na  / 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  D.  Canfield,  the  gambler?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Never  heard  of  him?    A.  No,  sir.  ' 

Q  Do  you  know  where  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  is?    A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  da 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Madison  Square  is?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  Medalion  is  or  was?  A.  I  do. 
Q.  Did  you  look  at  the  register  the  night  you  went  to  look 

••"^pecfiible  friend  from  the  country?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  lind  his  name  there  on  the  register?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  find  the  assumed  name  that  he  had  taken,  Mr. 

Brown?    A.  I  saw  no  name  at  all;  I  looked  for  his  correct  name. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  your  respectable  friend  from  the  country 

would  have  registered  under  his  correct  name  at  the  Medalion? 

A.  Why,  certainly,  yes. 

Q.  That  is  your  simplicity  again?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  look  over  that  register  to  find  out  that  Si  Mr.  Smith 
and  a  Mr.  Jones  and  a  Mr.  Robinson  and  a  Mr.  Brown  and  so 
on  had  all  been  occupying  the  one  room  during  the  one  night? 
A.  I  don't  remember  any  name  on  the  register;  I  merely  looked 
for  the  name  of  the  gentleman  I  was  looking  for. 

Q.  You  expected  to  find  the  name  of  your  respectable  friend 
from  the  country  registered  there  as  Mr.  Brown  and  wife?  A» 
No,  sir;  I  did  not 
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Q.  What  is  this  Medialion,  is  it  a  hotel  for  gentlemen  onljT 
A«  As  far  as  I  know  it  is  a  hotel. 

Q.  Is  there  any  sign  up  that  it  is  for  gentlemen  only?  A.  I 
have  never  seen  any  sign. 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  to  the  Medalion  instead  of  the  scores  of 
hotels  around  the  neighborhood  there?  A.  Because  we  had  been 
around  that  neighborhood. 

Q.  Now,  what  street  is  the  Medalion  in?  A.  Between  Twenty- 
third  and  Twenty-fourth  streets  on  Sixth  avenue. 

Q.  Between  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth  streets  on  Sixth 
avenue?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  at  one  time  the  St  Homer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bight  next  to  the  Masonic  Temple?    A.  Exactly,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  hotel  in  that  neighborhood?  A.  Not 
directly  in  the  neighorhood. 

Q.  Your  Yevy  respectable  friend  from  the  country,  where  was 
he  stopping?    A.  He  had  been  with  me  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Had  he  not  put  up  at  any  hotel?  A.  No,  sir;  we  missed 
each  other  in  some  way.  i 

Q.  Y''ou  have  stated  that  once;  had  he  put  up  in  any  hotel? 
A.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  been  in  his  company  as  late  as 
I  was. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  he  was  respectable  if  it  was  the  first 
time  you  were  in  his  company?  A.  I  mean  at  this  hour  of  the 
night  I  speak  of. 

Q.  You  met  him  by  appointment,  did  you  not?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  had  known  the  man  for  12  years. 

Q.  Just  answer  my  question;  you  met  him  by  appointment 
to  take  h|m  around  to  see  the  sights  of  the  Tenderloin?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  did  not 

Q.  WTiat  did  you  meet  him  for,  to  go  to  the  theatre?  A.  No, 
sir;  he  came  to  the  store  to  see  me. 

Q.  To  where?    A.  To  the  store  where  I  am  detailed. 

Q.  To  Mr.  O'Neiirs  store?  A.  Yes;  he  is  a  regular  customer 
•there,  been  for  years  and  years,  i 

Q.  Gome  to  see  you  there?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  made  an  appointment)  with  you  after  tlie  store 
closed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  T\Tiere  was  the  appointment  to  be  kept?  A.  Outside  of 
the  store. 

Q.  And  where  did  you  go  after  you  left  the  store?  A.  Went 
np  to  the  Imperial  Music  Hall.  / 
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Q.  When  you  leti  tne  Imperial  Music  Hall,  where  did  yoa  go 
then?    A.  We  took  a  walk  around. 

Q.  That  was  after  11  o'clock?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  leave  there  until  after  the  performance?  A. 
Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  walk  —  the  Imperial  Music  Hall  is  in 
Thirtieth  street?    A.  Twenty-ninth  street. 

Q.  Where  did  you  walk  then?  A.  Well,  we  walked  around 
the  precinct,  ai'ound  the  disti'ict,  all  over,  sir. 

Q.  All  over;  and  at  what  point  did  you  lose  your  friend? 
A.  He  went  into  a  restaurant  between  Twenty-third  and  Twenty- 
fourth  streets,  directly  in  front  of  the  Medalion. 

Q.  On  the  west  side  of  the  avenue?  A.  Exactly,  to  have 
something  to  eat 

Q.  Where  did  you  go?  A.  He  wanted  me  to  go  in  and  I 
didn't  care  for  it,  and  I  walked  down  the  avenue  and  when  I 
came  back  he  had  gone  out  of  there. 

Q.  I  don't  want  to  take  up  any  more  time  with  you;  don't 
you  know  that  the  Medalion  hotel  was  a  hotel  where  the  job 
was  put  up  in  relation  to  the  Granger  divorce  case?  A.  I 
don*t  know  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Never  heard  of  that  either?    A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  think  we  will  let  you  go. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Is  there  any  rule  of  the  police  board 
permitting  the  detailing  of  officers  to  private  establishments? 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  just  now,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  remember  we  had  the  testimony 
of  that  English  representative,  who  stated  that  th^  officers 
detailed  in  Europe  to  establishments,  paid  the  men  their  wages? 

Mr.  Goff. —  There  is  a  similar  custom  here.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  as  to  the  rule. 

Abraham  Hey  man,  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  officer  who  has  just  left  the  witness 
stand?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  last  before  seeing  him  in  the 
courtroom?  A.  About  3  o'clock  this  morning;  I  was  in  Tw«ity- 
ninth  street  and  Sixth  avenue  and  he  was  in  there  with  his 
partner. 
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Q.  Who  is  his  partner?  A.  I  don't  know  his  name,  he  has 
got  a  black  mustache,  he  is  dark  complexioned;  he  is  the  head 
wardman  of  the  precinct;  I  see  him  in  there  every  night 

Q.  Twenty-ninth  street  and  Sixth  avenue?  A.  Twenty-ninth 
street  and  Sixth  avenue. 

Q.  What  is  it,  Murphy's  saloon?    A.  On  the  northeast  corner. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  saloon  ?    A.  B.  K.  Murphy. 

Q.  Were  you  talking  to  him?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  sitting 
in  a  little  box. 

Q.  In  a  box?    A.  Yes,  sir.  I 

Q.  What  you  call  a  box?  A.  Where  you  sit  down,  where  the 
ladies  go  in  and  sit  down  and  drink;  and  he  happened  to  come 
in  there  and  he  spoke  to  a  lady  and  he  recognized  me,  at  least 
his  partner  recognized  me,  as  being  one  of  the  Lexow  committee 
witnesses.  ' 

Q.  Now  let  us  see;  you  say  you  spoke  to  a  lady;  was  that 
lady  in  your  company?    A.  That  lady  was  not  in  my  company. 

Q.  Was  she  an  occupant  of  this  box?  A.  She  was  an  occupant 
of  the  box. 

Q.  Were  there  other  ladies  besides  herself?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many?    A.  Two. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  names  of  these  ladies?  A.  One  was 
Bertha,  one  was  Clara,  and  the  other  one,  I  can  not  recollect 
the  name;  he  ordered  the  drink. 

Q.  Who  ordered  the  drink?  A.  His  partner  ordered  the 
drink. 

Q.  This  oflScer's  partner?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  walked  out  and 
ordered  the  drink  at  the  bar. 

Q.  Any  harm  in  asking  you  what  you  had?  A.  I  had  a  glass 
of  beer,  and  the  lady  friend  I  had  with  me  had  a  glass  of  beer, 
but  they  put  some  whisky  in  the  beer. 

Q.  Who  did?  A.  I  don't  know,  I  think  it  was  his  partner; 
I  don't  know. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  they  put  whisky  in  the  beer?  A. 
Bei^awse  I  sn^elt  it  and  I  tasted  it. 

Q.  Yon  tasted  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  a  put  up  job,  because  I 
was  a  witness  on  the  Lexow  commiltee. 

Q.  To  jget  your  girl  drunk?  A.  To  get  my  girl  drunk,  exactly; 
Ihey  offered  $25  to  have  me  locked  up. 

Q.  Offered  who?  A.  OflRcer  Repper,  Charley  Repper  offered 
925  to  get  me  drunk  so  he  could  lock  me  up. 

L.  611  '  ' 
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Q.  When  was  that?  A.  That  was  just  about  two  weeks  ago; 
he  offered  |25  to  get  me  drunk. 

Q.  To  whom  did  he  offer  the  f25?    A.  To  a  certain  lady. 

Q.  To  another  lady?  A.  Yes;  and  I  spoke  to  the  captain,  and 
he  told  me  to  come  down  town;  I  spoke  to  Commissioner  Shee- 
han;  I  spoke  to  Captain  Schmittberger,  and  he  told  me  he  is 
tired  of  getting  reports  about  Officer  Repper,  and  he  told  me  to 
iome  down  town;  then  I  see  Commissioner  Sheehan,  .uvi  k.o\,. 
miss3oner  Sheehan  told  me  to  come  down  town, 

Q.  To  see  who?    A.  To  see  you. 

Q.  To  see  the  Lexow  committee?  A.  To  see  the  Lexow 
committee. 

Isaac  Stern,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly   sworn,   testified   as   follows: 

Examination   by   Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Stern  Brothers,  Twenty- 
third    sti'eot?    A.   I   am,   sir.  ! 

Q.  Do  you  employ  police  officers  in  your  store  about  the  holi- 
day time?    A.  We  do,  Mr.  Goff.  r 

Q.  How  many?  A,  I  think  we  have  tliree  at  present,  gener- 
ally from  tliree  to  four;  we  have  three  this  year,  this  month 
rather. 

Q.  You  make  appHcAtion  for  these  men  to  the  police  board? 
A.  We  do. 

Q.  And  I  understand  that  you  pay  them?  A.  We  send  them  a 
check;  we  receive  a  bill  from  them  for  the  services  of  these  men, 
and  we  send  tliem  our  »heck  for  it. 

Q.  And  about  how  long  a  period  before  Christmas  do  you 
•   eiii))l<>y  these  men?    A.  We  generally  take  them  for  the  month 
of  December,  from  the  first  to  the  end  of  December. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  is  the  custom  of  your  house  to  give  to  these 
men  presents?  A.  W^hen  they  get  through  with  us,  yes,  we 
give  them  a  few  dollars  for  a  Christmas  present. 

Q.  You  have  a  private  detective  of  your  own?    A.  We  have. 

Q.  Is  there  any  understanding  between  these  policemen 
Assigned  to  your  store  that  they  shall  be  subject  to  your  orders? 
A.  They  are  in  a  certain  way;  they  are  assigned  to  duty  in  our 
store  and  are  under  our  orders;  for  instance,  we  wish  him  to 
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walch  a  certain  part  of  the  store,  and  they  are  told  to  do  so; 
otherwise  there  is  no  understanding. 

Mr.  Goff.— I  think  that  will  do,  Mr.  Stern.  The  rule  of  the 
department  I  find  having  any  bearing  upon  the  subject  is  Rule 
165:  *'l^o  transfer,  detailment  or  assignment  to  special  duty 
of  any  member  of  the  police  force,  except  in  cases  authorized 
or  required  by  law  shall  hereafter  be  made  or  continued,  except 
for  police  reasons  and  in  the  interests  of  police  service,  and  then 
only  by  the  board  of  police  at  a  meeting  thereof;  provided  how- 
ever,  that  the  superintendent  may  whenever  the  exigencies  of 
the  case  require  it,  and  the  approvement  of  the  board  can  not 
be  obtained,  make  detailments  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three 
days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  member  or  members 
detailed  shall  report  for  duty  to  the  oflScer  of  the  command 
from  which  the  detailment  was  made."  That  is  the  only  rule 
that  I  can  find  having  any  bearing  upon  this  matter  at  all. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  does  not  give  any  such  power  at 
alL  This  seems  to  be  a  matter  within  the  province,  as  far  as 
our  testimony  here  goes,  of  any  police  captain. 

Mr.  Goff.— Yes.  ! 

Chairman  Lexow. — Without  reference  to  the  report  at  alL 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Read  it  again. 

Mr.  Goff. — "  No  transfer,  detailment  or  assignment  to  special 
duty  of  any  member  of  the  police  force  except  in  cases  author- 
ized or  required  by  law  shall  hereafter  be  made  or  continued 
except  for  police  reasons,  and  in  the  interests  of  police  service, 
and  then  only  by  the  board  of  police  at  a  meeting  thereof." 

Chairman  Lexow. —  So  this  seems  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
rules  of  their  own  department. 

Senator  Pound. — Are  the  rules  binding  on  the  department 

Mr.  Goff.— Oh,  yes. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Might  it  not  be  very  well  claimed  the 
assignment  of  police  to  a  place  like  Macy's  or  Stern's,  during 
the  holidays  was  really  in  the  interest  of  police  service  of  the 
large  crowds  of  people. 

Mr.  Goff. —  This  is  an  elastic  phrase:  "Police  reasons." 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Then  it  has  got  to  be  done  by  the  board. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes;  assignment  made  by  the  board. 

Ghainnan  Lexow. —  Apparently  the  object  of  that  rule  is  to 
hare  the  applicant  before  the  board,  setting  forth  the  reasona 
of  the  request  and  acting  upon  it  in  a  public  and  open  manner. 
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Mr.  Goff. —  There  is  no  question  at  all  as  to  the  power  of 
the  police  captain,  that  he  has  not  such  power. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  But  they  exercise  it,  do  they  not 

Mr.  Goff. —  There  may  be  some  special  statute  on  that  sub- 
ject, that  I  am  not  acquainted  with  just  now,  covering  the 
general  department  applicable  to  that  power. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  There  is  this  statute  authorizing  the  ap- 
pointing power  to  appoint  any  man  at  the  request  of  institutions 
of  that  kind,  and  giving  them  all  the  powers  of  policemen; 
but  that  policeman  is  to  be  paid  for  by  the  person  at  whose 
request  the  appointment  is  made. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Those  are   specially   made,   not   members  of  the 
force. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Exactly.  Why  may  not  that  rule  there 
refer  to  the  board  of  police  having  to  make  these  appointments. 

Chairn;ian  Lexow. —  That  only  refers  to  policemen. 

Mr.  Goff^ —  Policemen.  It  says,  of  any  member  of  the  police 
force,  no  transfer,  detailment  or  assignment  of  any  member 
of  the  police  force.  Now,  of  course,  it  is  within,  according  to 
the  statute,  the  power  of  the  commissioners  to  enroll  500  special 
policemen,  if  they  want  to,  that  they  are  only  special  for  that 
special  occasion.  • 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Instead  of  doing  that  they  emasculate 
the  force  itself,  take  men  from  the  force  at  the  expense  of  the 
State  and  practically  assume  the  custodianship  over  property. 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  is  the  whole  question. 

Chairman  Lexow. — At  the  expense  of  the  city,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Goff. — At  the  expense  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Senator  Bradley  spoke  of  the  laws  of  1877. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Touching  the  general  assignment,  the  Senator 
has  reference  to. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Where  do  these  checks  go  that  are  paid 
•out  for  special  services.  Is  there  anything  in  the  returns  of  the 
tlepartment  that  show  the  use  of  the  money,  the  expenditure 
x)f  it? 

Mr.  Goff. — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  to  the  contrary.    Mr. 
Stern  malies  those  checks  to  the  treasurer  of  the  police  depart- 
ment, and  we  must  assume,   of  course,  that  the  department 
"becomes  the  recipient  of  the  money.    I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
to  what  fund  that  money  is  credited. 

Chairman  Lexow. — It  may  go  into  a  pension  fund. 
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3Jr.  Goflf. — There  was  a  receipt  from  Mr.  Gott,  the  treasurer's 
clerk  of  the  pension  fund,  receipt  of  Mr.  Tiffany's  for  such  pay- 
ment 

Chairman  Lexow. — That  is  manifestly  improper,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Goff. — It  would  seem  to  me,  though  I  would  not  like  to 
say  that  conclusively  or  finally,  that  the  money  goes  into  the 
pension  fund. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Assuming  it  does,  it  would  be  manifestly 
improper. 

Mr.   Goff. — Manifestly   improper. 

William  S.  Muxlow,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination   by   Mr.   Moss: 

Q.  You  are  in  the  express  business  with  your  father?  A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whereabouts?  A.  One  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  Third  avenue. 

Q.  You  and  your  father  were  arrested  some  years  ago  on  a 
charge  of  murder,  were  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir;  my  father,  not  I. 

Q.  But  you  were  ari-ested  at  the  same  time?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  AVho  arrested  you?  A.  I  forget  the  person's  name,  but  the 
captain.  Captain  Gunner,  and  Mr.  Campbell  was  up  around  the 
place  looking  for  information,  and  after  a  while  I  think  it  was 
Campbell  that  to6k  my  father  down  to  the  station-house. 

Q.  W^ardman  Campbell  came  up?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  That  is  the  same  gentleman  we  had  on  the  stand  the  other 
day,  two  days  ago?    A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  He  was  wardman  of  that  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Samuel  J.  Campbell,  I  think  his  name  was;  Mr.  Campbell 
took  vou  and  vour  father  down  to  the  Fifty-seventh  street 
police  station?  A.  From  the  station-honse  next  morning,  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  were  on  the  steps  of  the  court  building 
what  did  Mr.  Campbell  say  to  your  father  in  your  presence?  A. 
We  walked  down  Fourth  avenue;  when  we  come  to  the  court 
steps  Mr.  Campbell  stood  there  for  a  couple  of  seconds;  he 
turned  around  to  my  father  and  said,  well  Harry  I  have  got  it 
all  fixed  for  fSOO,  it  is  all  fixed  with  the  captain,  and  so  on,  if 
you  will   give  me  f500  there  won't  be  no  more  bother  about 
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it;  my  father  said,  no,  sir;  I  will  not  give  you  1500;  for  what; 
and  with  that  they  went  into  the  court-house. 

Q.  Now,  that  was  a  case  where  the  charge  was  murder?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  s 

Q.  And  this  man  Campbell  told  you  he  had  it  fixed?  A. 
Told  my  father. 

Q.  Told  you  father  he  had  it  fixed,  and  would  take  care  of 
your  father,  see  no  harm  would  come  to  him,  for  f500?  A. 
Tes,  sir;  that  he  shouldn't  be  Ipcked  up,  he  could  go  out  of 
oourt  that  same  day. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  And  that  was  a  charge  of  murder?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bradley. — Is  that  tHe  man  that  keeps  the  coal  yard? 

Mr.  Goff.— Yes. 

Mr.  Moss. — And  who  traded  in  horses  and  such  like? 

Q.  Now  your  father  didn't  pa:y  that,  did  he?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  case  went  on;  he  was  represented  by  Mr.  Howe, 
was  he  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  case?  A.  My  father  was 
honorably  discharged. 

Q.  What  was  Mr.  Campbell's  conduct  toward  your  father 
during  the  process  of  the  case?  A.  Well,  he  tried  everything, 
he  tried  to  get  all  the  evidence  he  could  against  my  father  and 
he  couldn't  get  nothing;  he  was  down  at  the  coroner's  jury;  Mr. 
Campbell  tried  his  utmost,  produced  everybody  he  could  and 
nobody  could  prove  anything. 

Q.  That  was  after  he  had  been  refused  in  his  demand  for 
f500?    A.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  coroner's  jury,  i  | 

Q.  Up  to  that  time  he  said  he  was  all  right?  A.  Before  that 
time.  * 

Q.  Before  the  refusal,  but  after  the  refusal  he  did  all  he 
could  to  get  witnesses  against  your  father?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q.  He  was  apparently  retained  on  the  other  side? 

Mr.  Mosa —  Yes.  1 
,    The  Witness. —  (Resuming.)    And'  my  father  told  Lawyer 
Howe  about  it,  and  Lawyer  Howe  give  him  a  good  talking  to  in 
the  coroner's  room. ' 
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Q.  Talked  to  Campbell?  A.  Yes,  sir;  Lawyer  Howe;  Camp- 
bell was  going  to  take  my  father  off,  he  said,  **  Come  on  here," 
taking  him  up  to  Fifty-seventh  street  station  again,  he  talked 
to  him  very  unruly  and  said  come  on  and  was  going  to  pull  him; 
so  Lawyer  Howe  said  to,  I  think  it  was  the  coroner,  **  Your  honor, 
would  you  please  let  me  take  charge  of  the  prisoner  and  see  him 
up  to  the  Court-house; "  and  the  coroner  granted  him  that  per- 
mission, that  Lawyer  Howe  was  to  take  my  father  up;  he  said^ 
"  You  take  charge  of  this  man,"  "  No  sir,  you  will  swear  his  life 
away;"  that  is  what  Mr.  Howe  said  to  Mr.  Campbell. 

Q.  So  Mr.  Howe  took  your  father  to  the  station?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  that  in  the  course  of  the  case,  your  father  waa 
discharged?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  also?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  not  held  at  all. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Did  Howe  mention  the  fact  of  Campbell  asking  |500  off 
your  father  before  the  coroner?  A.  I  think  he  had  made  a  state- 
ment of  that. 

Q.  Made  it  public  at  the  coroner's  office?  A.  I  think  he  did; 
yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  he  made  such  a  statement?  A.  I  can 
not  recollect. 

Q.  If  you  are  not  sure  don't  say  it?  A.  No,  sir;  but  I  know 
he  made  the  statement  coming  down  stairs. 

Mr.  Moss. —  The  reason  that  we  have  not  produced  Muxlow, 
Sr.,  it  that  he  is  now  attending  before  Judge  Martine  as  a 
juror,  and  it  se^ms  hardly  necessary  to  add  his  testimony  to  this 
now. ' 

John  Collins,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  Stale, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows:  i 

Examination  by  Mr.  Moss:  [ 

Q.  You  reside  at  No.  48  Buffalo  avenue,  Brooklyn?    A.  Yes, 
sir. 
Q.  You  used  to  live  in  New  York  city?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  keep  a  saloon  in  this  city?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q,  Where  were  you?    A.  I  never  kept  no  saloon  in  this  city. 

Q.  Where  were  you  in  the  city?  A.  I  used  to  sell  glassware, 
go  around  selling  glassware  to  liquor  stores,  tumblers  and  all 
that  kind,  i 

Q.  Where  was  your  place  of  business?  A.  I  used  to  buy  them 
off  Mr.  Wagoner,  in  Church  and  Murray,  and  sell  them  around 
stores  myself. 

'  Q.  Where  did  you  live?    A.  I  lived  in  Allen  street,  sometimes 
in  Brooklyn,  sometimes  in  Essex  street 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  business  except  the  glassware  business? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  had  any  other  business?  A.  Yes;  I  was  in  the  cigar 
business  in  Brooklyn. 

Q.  Had  you  any  connection  with  any  liquor  business  in  New 
York?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  that  you  paid  f50  a  month  to  the  police 
tor?    A.  I  never  paid  a  cent;  I  guess  I  am  the  wrong  man. 

Q.  I  have  got  the  wrong  man?    A.  T  think  so. 

Q.  That  is  just  the  location  around  Allen  street;  do  you  see 
any  police  officer  in  the  court  that  you  know,  outside  the  railing 
there  by  the  door  (indicating)?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  see  that  cap- 
tain though  many  a  time  in  the  Tenderloin  (indicating). 

Q.  You  are  the  right  man,  Mr.  Collins;  now  what  did  you  pay 
Captain  Allaire  foO  a  month  for?    A.  Never  paid  him  a  cent. 

Q.  What  made  you  say  you  paid  him  f50  a  month?  A.  I 
never  said  so;  I  say  I  know  him  by  eyesight  to  see  him. 

Q.  What  made  you  say  to  any  one  you  paid  him  f50  a  month? 
A.  I  never  said  to  any  one  that  I  know  of;  I  don't  remember 
ever  saying  it 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  never  said  it?  A.  I  don't  know  about 
that;  T  say  a  good  many  things  when  I  get  a  little  beer  in  me. 

Q.  You  don't  lie  when  you   have  beer  in  you,  do  you?    A. 
Sometimes  I  might 

Q.  Do  you?    A.  Sometimes  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  said  this  while  you  had  beer  in  you?  A. 
I  don't  know;  I  couldn't  say. 

J>v  Chairman  Lexow:    ' 

Q.  Is  it  your  experience  that  you  tell  falsehoods  when  you  are 
in  beer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Other  people  tell  the  truth,  they  say,  when  they  are  in  that 
shape. 
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By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Now,  you  won't  say  that  you  didn't  tell  someone  that 
you  paid  him  f50  a  month,  will  you?  A.  I  don't  know;  T  dout 
remember  ts»at  I  ever  did. 

Q.  Will  yoa  swear  you  did  not  pay  him  f50  a  moatli?  A.  I 
will  swear  that  I  never  paid  him  f50  a  month;  yes. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  never  told  anyone  that  you  paid  him 
f50?    A.  I  don't  know  what  I  told  when  I  was  in  liquor. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  tell  anyone  that?  A.  I  couldn't 
swear  whether  I  did  or  not 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not;  that  calls  for  yes  or  no; 
A.  Well,  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not,  under  oath — ^yes  or  no; 
now  think  about  it?  A.  I  don't  like  to  swear  whether  I  did  or 
not;  I  canf  not  tell  whether  I  did  or  not;  as  I  say,  I  may  have 
donelt  in  liquor;  I  might  have  said  so  in  liquor. 

Q.  Why  might  you  have  said  so?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  talk  a 
little  too  much  when  I  get  beer  into  me. 

Q.  You  did  talk  a  little  too  much;  but  you  don't  talk  fairy 
tales  when  you  are  in  liquor,  do  you?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  never 
give  the  man  a  cent  in  my  life. 

Q.  You  don't  talk  about  things  that  are  entirely  foreign  to 
your  life  when  you  are  in  liquor,  do  you;  if  you  said  anything 
about  Captain  Allaire  it  must  have  been  because  you  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  him?    A.  I  have  never  spoke  to  him  in  my  life. 

Q-  Never  spoken  to  him?    A.  Never  spoke  to  the  man;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  anyone  that  was  close  to  the  captain,  any 
other  policeman?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  What  policeman  other  than  Captain  Allaire  did  you  give 
money  to  you  —  think  carefully?  A.  T  gave  no  money  to  any- 
body, sir. 

Q.  Yes,  you  have  given  money  to  somebody,  that  is  too  general 
an  answer,  and  shows  how  far  you  are  willing  to  go;  you  swear 
you  never  gave  any  money  to  anybody?  A.  I  didn't  mean  that; 
I  will  take  that  back. 

Q.  What  is  it  yon  mean?  A.  I  give  Detective  Hess  f9  or 
$0.50;  I  don't  know  which,  at  one  time. 

O.  What  for?    A.  To  get  a  woman  out  of  prison. 

Q.  And  did  he  get  her  out  of  prison?    A.  She  got  out. 
L.  612 
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Q.  When  wa&  that?  A.  That  was  about  18  or  20  years  ago, 
I  jraess. 

Q.  That  is  a  long  time  ago,  and  you  remember  it  well — ia 
Iless  on  the  force  now?    A.  I  don't  know;  I  haven't  seen  him. 

Q.  He  was  Allaire's  wardman,  was  he  not?  A.  He  was  on 
there  the   time—yes,   sir. 

(J.  You  see  we  are  getting  closer  and  closer  all  the  time;  tell 
us  some  other  policeman  you  paid  money  to?    A.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  taken  the  pains  to  ymt  that  away  off,  have 
you  not?  A.  I  can  remember  better  what  happened  years  ac;o 
th:m  I  couid  what  happened  last  week. 

Q.  It  might  have  happened  a  little  while  ago  that 'you  gave 
sorae  money  to  Captain  Allaire,  and  you  have  forgotten  it,  may 
you  not?    A.  No,  sir;  I  never  ,£:ive  Captain  Allaire  a  cent. 

Q.  How  about  Captain  Allaire's  wai:dman;  did  you  ever  say 
that  you  had  given  his  wardman  any  money?  A.  Which  one 
do  you  mean,  which  wardman? 

Q,  Either  of  them?  A.  Well,  Mr.  Hess,  I  give  money  to  Hess; 
that  is  all  I  ever  give.  •  i 

Q.  You  gave  some  money  to  Frank  Wilson?  A.  No,  sir;  1 
did  not 

Q.  What  did  you  say  you  did  for?  A.  I  didn't  say  that  last 
night  at  all.  » 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  about  what  you  said  last  night?  A. 
When  the  subpoena  man  come  I  never  said  I  give  money  to 
Wilson;  I  said  I  had  seen  him  on  the  beat    ' 

Q.  Who  did  you  tell?  A.  I  don't  know;  they  called  him  the 
"Angel.'*  ' 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  what  you  said  to  Dennett;  what  you  said 
can  be  proved  by  two  witnesses  who  live  in  the  city  of  Brook- 
lyn and  who  heard  you  talking  when  you  were  not  in  your 
oups,  neighbors  of  your;  now,  why  did  you  tell  two  neighbors 
of  yours  in  Brooklyn  that  you  had  paid  f50  a  month;  I  have 
their  statement  in  my  hand — f 50  a  month  for  10  years  to  Cap- 
tain Allaire;  what  did  you  tell  those  neighbors?  A.  If  I  told 
that  I  told  a  lie;  I  never  did.  ' 

Q.  What?    A.  If  I  told  that  I  told  a  lie.    ' 

Q.  And  that  is  so,  whether  you  were  in  your  cups  or  not?  A. 
Well,  if  I  did  say  it,  I  must  have  been  drunk. 

Q.  Are  you  looking  at  Captain  Allaire  now,  or  is  he  looking 
at  you?    A.  No,  sir;  I  see  him  sitting  down  there. 
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Q.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  telling  lies?  A.  I  say  when  I  get 
a  little  tight  I  do.  I 

Q,  I  am  talking  about  a  time  when  you  are  not  tight?  A. 
Once  and  a  while  I  do  tell  a  little  lie,  yes. 

Q.  You  say  a  little  lie;  do  you  ever  tell  a  big  lie?  A.  Well, 
I  don't  know.  ;  ] 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  little  lie  to  accuse  a  police  officer 
of  a  crime  that  would  send  him,  if  true,  to  State's  pri&ou — do 
you  consider  that  a  little  lie?  A.  As  I  said  I  might  have  said 
it  when  I  was  drunk. 

Q.  Are  you  apt  to  charge  persons  with  crimes  that  would 
send  them  to  State's  prison  when  you  are  drunk?  A.  Well,  I 
wouldn't  like  to,  but  T  have  done  it  many  a  time. 

Q.  Now,  you  must  tell  the  truth  here?  A.  That  is  what  I  am 
doing. 

Q.  You  must  not  implicate  anybody  necessarily,  that  is,  you 
implicate  nobody  by  telling  a  lie  against  them;  on  the  other 
hand  you  must  tell  the  truth  even  if  it  does  implicate  them? 
At  I  know  that 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  It  is  no  small  thing  to  make  a  charge  of  this  kind  against 
a  captain,  because  if  it  is  not  so  it  implies  some  consequences 
to  yourself;  therefore  I  do  not  assume  you  are  lying  or  talking 
fairy  tales  when  you  made  that  remark;  now,  having  refreshed 
vour  recollection  and  calling  vour  attention  to  the  conversation 
with  your  two  neighbors  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  about  Captain 
Allaire,  I  ask  you  again  why  did  you  make  that  remark?  A. 
I  couldn't  tell. 

Q.  Might  it  not  have  been  that  you  paid  money  to  people 
that  represented  Captain  Allaire?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  not  hiding  behind  something  of  that  kind?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  am  not;  the  only  money  T  paid  was  to  Hess. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Have  you  sworn  that  the  only  money  you  ever  paid  to 
Hess,  was  20  years  ago?  A.  About  that,  as  near  as  I  can  give 
it,  18  or  20  years  ago. 
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Q.  And  you  mean  to  remain  on  the  record  here  as  saying  that 
since  that  time  you  have  never  paid  money  to  anybody?  A, 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  swear  to  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  ever  you  have  said  anything  to  the  contrary,  you 
were  lying?    A.  I  was  lying,  yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Nice  sort  of  decent  member  of  society 
you  must  be.  I 

By  Mr.  Moss:  i  i 

Q.  Did  you  pay  any  money  to  Jake  Wade?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  You  know  him?  A.  Yes;  I  would  know  him  if  I  seen 
him.  ■ 

Q.  He  was  a  partner  of  Mr.  Hess',  police  partner,  wm8  he 
not?    A.  I  don't  know;  I  used  to  see  him  around. 

Q.  How  about  OflScer  Sullivan,  he  was  a  wardman,  too,  did 
you  pay  him  any  money?  A.  I  didn't  know  the  man,  Sullivaji; 
I  don't  remember  him. 

Q.  How  about  Officer  Hoffman;  did  you  pay  him  any  money? 
A.  No,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  How  about  Officer  Dougal;  did  you  know  him?  A.  No 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  are  willing  to  be  put  down  squarely  on  the  record, 
which  may  be  used  against  you  on  a  charge  of  perjury,  that 
you  did  not  pay  any  money  to  Captain  Allaire  or  to  any  other 
policeman  except  Hess,  is  that  so?    A.  That  is  so. 

Q.  What  money  did  you  pay  to  any  civilian  for  purposes  of 
protection?    A.  Paid  nobody. 

Q.  Nobody  at  all?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  mean  to  put  it  down  squarely  on  the  record  now 
that  this  f9  or  f9.50  is  all  the  money  that  you  had  paid  for 
protection   or  for  the  purpose  of  staving  off  0£  evading  the 
process  of  the  law?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  That  is  all?    A.  That  is  all,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Or  for  any  other  purpose,  to  any  policeman?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  never  did. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Sergeant  Mulvey  in  court? 

(No  response.) 

Mr.  Moss. —  Is  Henry  W.  Meyers  here? 
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^ 

Mr.  Meyers  comes  forward  in  response  to  the  call. 

Max  Sanftman,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State^ 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Goff. —  Before  Mr.  Moss  proceeds  with  the  examination 
of  this  witness,  I  wish  you  would  request,  either  now  or  at  the 
time  of  adjournment,  every  witness  under  subpoena  here  to  be 
prompt  in  this  court-room  on  the  reconvening  of  the  come 
mittee  to-day.  We  have  experienced  a  great  deal  of  diflSculty 
in  trying  to  get  our  witnesses  together. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  When  this  committee  adjourns,  it  will 
adjourn  until  half-past  2  o'clock,  land  all  /witnesses  undeii 
subpoena  not  examined  when  we  adjourn,  must  be  here  promptly 
at  half-past  2  o'clock.  The  committee  will  then  continue 
work  at  half-past  2  o'clock  sharp. 

By  Mr.  Moss:  \ 

Q.  How  many  bonds  have  you  been  on  in  the  Essex  Market 
court?    A.  None  now. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  been  on  during  the  last  five  years?  A. 
On  two  or  three. 

Q.  More  than  that?    A.  That  is  about  all,  two  or  three. 

Q.  Two  or  three?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  asked  you  to  go  on  these  bonds?    A.  Mr.  Smtih 

Q.  Charles  Smith?    A.  Yes,  sir.        i 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  about  it?  A.  He  guaranteed  to 
me  that  they  will  appear  in    court  at  the  time. 

Q-  Were  you  a  man  of  property  at  the  time?  A.  Store- 
keeper. » 

Q.  I  wish  you  to  refresh  your  recollection  between  now  and 
recess  and  see  if  you  can  not  think  of  more  bonds  you  went 
on;  you  bought  a  liquor  store  from  James  Pomeranz  in  1892? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  Pomeranz  lived  in  the  rear  of  Silver  Dollar's 
saloon?    A.  He  used  to  live  there. 

Q.  Was  Pomeranz  on  bonds?    A.  He  give  bonds. 

Q.  For  Charles  Smith,  did  he  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  great  many  of  them?    A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  You  saw  him  in  court  frequently?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  saw  him  give  bonds?    A.  Yes,  sir;  he  won't  deny  it. 

Q.  How  was  the  arrangement  made  for  these  bonds,  the 
Unfifi^fl]  arrangement?    A.  ?  ^ns^ment  was  with 

Hr.  fitadtlu 
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Q.  Smith  gat  the  money  from  them?    A.  Of  course. 

Q.  To  furnish  Mr.  Pomeranz?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  gave  Mr.  Pomeranz  various  kinds  of  protection  for 
that,  did  he  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Of.  Pomeranz  ran  a  Ifttle  game,  did  he  not?  A.  He  was  bonds- 
man at  the  time  he  got  the  little  cigar  factory;  you  haven't  got 
it  right 

Q.  He  ran  a  game  afterwards?  A.  After  that  he  bought  a 
saloon  at  80  or  82  Essex  and  had  a  little  game  in  the  back. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Hochstein  and  some  of  Herman  Sugar's  friends 
went  to  Smith  and  protested  against  Pomeranz  having  that; 
they  said  it  took  their  trade  away,  the  gambling  trade?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  It  was  an  opposition?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  that  complaint  by  Smith's  particular  friends, 
was  a  police  action  begun?  A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Bonkell,  he  has 
a  very  fine  reputation,  went  before  the  Hon.  Justice  Hogan. 

Q.  I  see  you  put  the  honorable  before  it  with  emphasis  —  do 
you  know  him?    A.  Pretty' good. 

Q.  These  persons  of  salubrious  reputation  went  before  the 
Honorable  Judge  Hogan?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  they  do?  A.  Swore  they  looked  through  the 
window  of  the  yard  and  that  they  see  playing  at  that  time;  I  am 
positive  there  was  no  game  went  on;  they  never  see  playing  at 
the  time;  they  perjured  themselves;  they  were  sent  up  to  put 
up  a  job  by  a  regular  gang,  Essex  Market  gang  put  up  the  job. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  Schindler  and  Bonkell  were  part  of 
Smith's  gang?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  owns  property  from  that  money- 
making  and  people  putting  up  jobs. 

Q.  And  do  you  mean  to  say  from  your  knowledge  of  the  east 
side  and  your  particular  knowledge  of  Smith  that  he  has  a 
gang  there?  A.  Regular  organization;  you,  couldn't  convict 
them  people  neither;  you  couldn't  convict  them  people  in  court 
neither;  it  is  an  organization  to  represent  witnesses  to  condemn 
people  if  they  have  no  money;  if  they  have  money  to  give  they 
are  innocent;  they  perjure  themselves  if  they  pay  money;  one 
case  happened  in  that  court  yesterday. 

Q.  So  that  they  run  the  court?  A.  Ope  man  was  perjuring 
himself  in  that  court  and  got  paid  for  it  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing money  for  another  man.  i 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Smith  owed  this  man  Pomeranz  f75  for  cigars?  . 
A.  Yes,  sir;  so  he  told  me. 
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Q.  And  Smith  had  promised  Pomeranz  protection?  A.  That 
he  would  hare  the  case  dismissed. 

Q.  He  had  promised  him  protection  in  his  gambling  business 
on  account  of  that  175,  had  he  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  when  Pomeranz  was  arrested  he  went  to  femith  to 
claim  that  protection?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  did  Smith  say  to  him?  A.  He  said  he  ran't  do 
nothing  here,  he  will  have  him  discharged  at  Special  Session. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  lawyer  Pomeranz  engaged?  A.  He 
didn't  engage  no  lawyer  at  all  until  tho  trial  come  off;  he  asked 
Mr.  Sfoilh  to  e»  i;il  iU>\\t)  to  Special  Sessions;  Mr.  Smith  sent 
down  to  the  Hon.  Max  Hochstein;  he  sent  him  down  to  introN 
duce  him  to  his  friend  Colonel  Stacom. 

Q.  You  mean  John  Stacom?  Yes,  sir;  we  call  him  Colonel 
Stacom;  that's  the  way  we  call  him;  and  Hochstein  told  him  to 
pay  him  f  15,  and  told  him  to  plead  guilty  and  he  paid  f  50. 

Ci.  He  pleaded  guilty  and  was  fiud  f50?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  very  common  thing  for  a  man  to  plead  guilty  of  kcejv 
ln,i|:  a  gambling-house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mos& — I  have  seen  myself  woman  convicted  of  keeping 
disorderly  bouses  and  fined  |25?  That  is  a  very  common  thing. 
Think  of  a  floe  of  f 25  for  keeping  a  disorderly  house. 

Q.Mr.  Pomeranz  was  fined  the  f50?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  paid  his  fine  I  believe?  A.  Paid  by  pawning  his  wife's 
clothes  and  getting  the  money  to  get  it  to  pay. 

Q.  This  Pomeranz  and  you  had  some  conversation?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  he  come  to  me  and  ask  my  advice  to  get  even  with  them 
pec»ple  that  ruined  him.  ' 

Q.  ^Hiat  did  you  tell  him  to  do?  A.  To  write  a  letter  to 
Inspector  Byrnes.  ' 

Q.  Was  he  inspector  then  or  superintendent?  A.  Superin- 
tendent j 

Q.  And  did  Mr.  Pomeranz  write  that  letter  to  Mr.  H^rues? 
A.  Yes,    sir. 

Q.  In  your  presence?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  mailed  it?    A.  lilyself. 

Q.  You  mailed  the  letter?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  stamped?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  that  letter  state?  A.  It  stated  the  places  that 
are  protected  by  that  party,  and  after  he  paid  this  money  he 
couldn't  be  let  run  his  place. 
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Q.  It  stated  certain  gambling-honses?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  being  protected  by  Hochstein  and  Svii^r?    A.  No,  sir. 

y.  Kv  whom?    A.  By  Hochstein  and  Charlie  Smith. 

Q.  And  did  it  speak  about  this  job  that  had  been  put  open 
Pomeranz?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  call  attention  to  the  class  of  men  that  patronized 
those    gambling-houses?    A.    Yes,   sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  about  them?  A.  We  told  him  in  the 
loiter  that  if  a  man  is  only  a  pickpocket  he  is  not  recognized 
in  Ihe  place,  he  must  be  a  burglar.  ' 

Q.  They  were  so  advanced  in  criminality?  A.  If  ho  was  a 
pickpocket  they  did  not  recognize  him  at  all. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

(}.  He  couldn't  become  a  member  unless  he  was  of  a  higher 
grade  than  a  pickpocket?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  principal  i)art 
of  the  association;  last  night  buf^iness  people  spoke  to  me;  T 
live  19  yt»ars  in  that  neighborhood,  and  begged  of  me  tfr  jiro- 
tect  them;  it  is  impossible  to  live  there  with  the  gang;  they  can 
convict  any  man  they  want  to,  and  they  can  make  free  any  man 
they  want  to,  because  they  have  got  their  witnesse8;  the  lead- 
ing man  is  Martin  Engel;  he  owns  property  over  f 200,000, 
got  from   ruining  people. 

Mr.  Moss. — You  can  see  what  power  these  men  have  when 
they  have  lots  of  men  fe'weai'ing  to  anything,  and  police  officers 
to  make  arrests,  and  judges  holding  them  and  dischargirig  them 
at   will. 

Chairman  Lexow. — If  the  situation  is  such  as  indicated  how 
is  it  there  has  not  been  a  revolt  down  there. 

Mr.  Moss. — The  class  of  people  are  largely  those  who  have 
come  from  foreign  countries,  countries  where  they  have  been 
used  to  that  sort  of  thing,  and  supposed  this  government  just 
about  the  same,  and  perhaps  a  little  worse,  than  the  place  they 
came  from;  they  are  largely  Polish  Jews  and  Russian  Jews  and 
foreigners  of  that  class,  who  have  small  understanding  of  the 
English  language,  and  no  knowledge  of  our  custom  —  who  are 
like  Mrs.  Herschel  and  men  like  Franco.  Those  are  the  cla^s  of 
people  that  are  terrorized  by  this  gang. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Why  do  you  not  call  some  of  those  police 
justices? 

Mr.  Moss. — I  think  we  shall. 
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Chairman  Lexaw.— I  think  it  would  be  advisable.  This  is 
one  of  the  important  branches  of  this  investigation  that 
has  not  been  sufficiently  touched  upon  to  enable  us  to  reach  any 
conclusion  at  all.  i 

Mr,  Moss.— I  think  that  the  evils  perpetrated  by  these  judges, 
s(Hne  of  them,  are  even  worse  in  their  results  than  the  evil 
practiced  by  the  police. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  seems  to  me  that  any  evil  of  that  kind 
permitted  by  a  judge  is  10  times  worse  than  that  conmiitted  by 
any  other  individual. 

•Senator  Bradley. — Would  it  be  possible  for  these  things  to 
happen  if  the  judges  discharged  their  duties  properly. 

Mr.  Moss. — ^Na  . 

Senator  Bradley. — ^It  would  be  impossible. 

Mr.  Mos& — Of  course,  I  myself  have  been  before  some  of 
these  judges  for  the  society  which  I  represent,  and  know  what 
It  was  to  be  sat  down  upon,  and  outraged  and  browbeaten. 

Senator  O'Connor. — These  judges  know  the  character  very 
well  of  these  people  and  to  what  extent  they  ought  to  rely 
on  their  testimcmy;  they  know  the  locality,  the  class  of  people 
there,  and  notwithstanding  that  they  assume  to  take  their  oathp 
and  their  evidence  with  the  same  credit  that  they  wodld  give 
to  decent  people. 

Mr.  Mos& — Yea  What  decent  court  would  convict  Mrs. 
Herschel.  I 

Chairman  Lexow. — If  they  put  up  a  job  on  that  woman  and 
swore  her  liberty  away,  it  doesn't  seem  to  me  the  judge  would 
be  responsible  unless  he  knew  the  character  of  the  people  that 
were  swearing  against  her.  If  you  say  here  that  the  situation  was 
such  that  the  judges  know  that  these  straw  bail  bonds  are 
being  given,  that  these  people  get  together  and  conspire  to  ruin 
and  imprison  their  fellow  citizens,  and  exercise  a  reign  of  ter- 
rorism in  that  district,  then  if  the  judge  knows  those  facts  and 
works  in  with  them  it  seems  to  me  the  case  is  plain. 

Senator  Bradley. — The  witness  says  to  me  that  the  judges  eat 
and  drink  with  these  people  and  know  the  character  of  the 
people  well. 

Mr.  Moss.— You  will  find  in  Mr.  Smith's  saloon,  I  think  we 
have  a  photograph  of  it,  a  great  framed  resolution  upon  which 
are  the  names  of  our  very  best  people  of  a  certain  class  hanginjr 
up  in  that  saloon,  and  some  of  the  judges. 
Lu  613 
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Chairman  Lexow. — ^You  tell  just  what  you  know  about  all 
these  circumstances  and  you  have  the  assurance  of  this  com- 
mittee that  you  will  have  protection,  that  is  to  say,  nothing 
more  will  be  done  against  you  if  that  statement  is  Bhoiwn  to  be 
true,  the  Senate  of  this  State  and  Assembly  will  take  care  of 

that  \ 

The  Witness. — ^I  am  much  obliged  to  you;  I  know  I  will  be 
protected ;  I  think  I  am  man  enough  to  protect  myself,  I  am  22 
years  in  this  country  and  I  know  my  rights;  they  won't  touch 
me;  they  touch  the  ignorant  people;  they  won't  touch  me. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Can  you  distinguish  any  difference  any  day  in  the  week — 
any  day  of  the  seven  in  Essex  street — ^is  there  any  difference 
in  the  occupation  and  conduct  of  the  people?    A.  Of  courae. 

Q.  I  mean  to  say,  can  you  diBtinguish!  Sunday  from  any  otiier 
day  in  the  week  in  that  neighborhood?    A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Bradley. —  I  think  there  is  where  the  root  of  the  great 
evil  ia    / 

Chairman  Lexow. — ^The  oommitjtee  fitajnds  adjourned  until 
half -past  2  o'clock.  The  witness  is  directed  not  to  speak  to  any 
one  with  reference  to  his  testimony  meanwhile. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

December  13,  1894. 

Present — Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Edmund  O'Connor,  Daniel 
Bradley  and  Cuthbert  W.  Pound.    ' 
Also  counsel  as  before. 

Max  Sanftmann,  resumed  the  stand,  and  examination  con- 
tinued. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  said  that  you  wrote  a  letter  to  Superintendent  Byrnes? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  mailed  it?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  mailed  it  myself. 

Q.  You  wrote  it  yourself?  A.  No,  sir;  I  mailed  it  myself;  I 
dictated  the  letter. 

Q.  And  that  letter  detailed  a  number  of  gambling-hooses  fre- 
quented by  very  bad  people,  whiere  gambling  was  going  on?  A; 
I  spedfled. 
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Q.  Witbin  a  day  or  two  after  that  letter  was  mailed  to  Mr. 
Bymefly  what  happened?  A.  Onr  ex-captain,  Honorable  Captain 
Oro0B|  sent  down  the  same  great  offlcers,  Schindler  and  Bonkell 
to  Mr.  Pomeranz  to  go  to  the  court,  to  Essex  Market  court,  and 
swear  out  a  warrant  against  them  places. 

Q.  Did  they  know  of  the  letter  sent  to  Mr.  Byrnes?  A.  Mr. 
Byrnes  referred  the  letter  to  the  captain. 

Q.  Bef erred  your  letter  to  the  captain?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  Mr.  Pomeranz  any  advice  upon  that  matter? 
A.  Tea,  sir. 

Q.  Wliat  waa  it?    A.  Not  to  go  to  the  court 

Q.  What  did  you  advise  him  to  do?  A.  I  told  him  if  he  got 
to  court  as  soon  as  he  goes  for  a  warrant  the  people  would  get 
notice  of  it  and  they  would  clear  out 

Q.  You  told  him  the  i>eople  would  get  notice  of  it  if  he  went 
to  court?  A.  I  told  him  as  soon  as  he  would  apply  for  a  v^ar- 
rant  those  people  would  get  notice  of  it  and  everything  would 
be  cleaned  away. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  about  it?  A.  Advised  him  to  see  Mr. 
OcHnstock;  and  I  went  myself. 

Q.  And  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Comstock  a  case  was  made? 
A.  I  was  up  with  Mr.  Pomeranz  with  two  complainants,  where 
they  gambled  their  money  away  and  they  were  robbed;  he  took 
the  statement  of  us ;  I  was  interpreter  only. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  names  of  the  persons  against  whbm 
complaint  was  made?  A.  I  don't  remember;  if  I  did,  I  would 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  give  it  to  you. 

Q.  I  will  supply  that  later;  I  have  heard  from  Mr.  Comstock; 
well,  you  went  with  these  witnesses  to  headquarters,  didn't  you? 
A.  Mr.  Comstock  sent  one  of  his  men  with  a  statement  which 
we  made  with  us  to  the  police  headquarters. 

Q.  You  waited  outside,  didn't  you?  A.  I  didn't  ^o  inside  the 
police  headquarters;  I  was  in  Weffermann's  place,  corner  of 
Bowery  and  Houston;  I  was  not  a  complainant  in  the  case;  I 
was  only  interpreter. 

Q.  You  were  requested  by  Comstock's  men  to  see  the  in- 
spector?   A.  The  inspector  wants  to  see  me. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  inspector?    A.  Inspector  McLaughlin. 

Q.  Did  the  inspector  ask  you  what  you  knew  about  it?    A. 
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Yes,  sir;  I  told  him  I  didn't  know  anything  about  it;  I  was  only 
interpreter  to  these  people. 

'Q.  Did  you  interpret  their  story  to  Inspector  MeLaughlin? 
A.  The  same  -statement  which  they  made  before  Mr.  Gomstock. 

Q.  That  was  a  statement  in  detail  of  gambling  in  that  par- 
ticular place  against  which  you  complained?  A.  Yes,  sir} 
about  money  and  everything. 

Q.  What  instructions  did  you  get?  A.  The  inspector  said, 
"  You  can  come  back  at  2  o'clock,  and  I  will  send  some  of  my 
people  with  you  to  the  court  to  take  a  warrant  for  these 
places." 

Q.  Did  you  ask  the  inspector  what  occurred?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?    A.  Essex  Market  court,  of  course. 

Q.  Did  you  object  to  that?  A.  Not  openly;  not  to  the  in- 
spector in  person;  I  only  remarked  that  would  not  do,  because 
the  second  class  people  holding  positions  in  that  court  would 
notify  them  as  soon  as  a  warrant  would  be  granted. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  When  was  this?    A.  I  couldn't  remember  the  date. 

Q.  How  long  ago?    A.  It  must  be  two  years. 

Q.  Two  years  ago?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  before  or  after  the  law  was  passed  permitting  the 
superintendent  to  himself  issue  a  warrant?  A.  I  don't  know, 
sir.  \  , 

Mr.  Moss. —  It  is  long  since.  I  will  answer  that  question. 
Two  years  ago  is  long  since. 

A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  I  don't  know  when  that  law  was  passed; 
I  must  acknowledge  that 

Mr.  Moss. —  That  law  was  passed  in  1873. 

Q.  You  didn't  know  you  had  a  right  to  go  to  the  superin- 
tendent? A.  We  did,  but  the  superintendent  referred  that  to 
the  inspector.  ^ 

By  Mr.  Moss:  ) 

Q.  Well,  having  that  doubt  about  Essex  Market  court,  what 
did  you  do?  A.  I  promised  Inspector  McLaughlin  we  would 
be  back  at  2  o'clock. 

Q.  Q'o  ahead.  A.  I  went  out;  I  said,  **  1  am  going  to  see 
what  is  going  on  for  myself  to  be  satisfied  not  to  make  a  fool 
of  myself." 
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Q.  So  when  tlie  witnesses  went  down,  you  i^emained?  A.  No, 
sir;  oatside. 

Q.  After  your  witnesses  had  started  to  go  down  town,  and 
while  you  were  remaining  outside  of  police  headquarters,  what 
did  you  see?  A.  I  saw  an  old  friend  of  mine,  Detective  Mike 
Beat  / 

Q.  He  is  a  headquarters  detective?    A.  He  is  now. 

Q.  And  was  then?    A.  That  time,  too. 

Q.  What  did  you  see  him  do?  A.  Going  into  the  car  and 
going  right  straight  down  to  Charley  Smith'a 

Q.  Did  you  follow  him  on  the  car?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  jumped  on  the  car  and  followed  Mr.  Beat?  A.  Yes, 
tar.       \ 

Q.  You  saw  Mr.  Beat  come  right  out?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  come  out  of  McLaughlin's  room,  do  you  know  ?  A. 
I  don't  know;  I  was  not  in  the  hall;  I  was  in  the  street. 

Q.  You  immediately  surmised  that  he  was  coming  out  in  con- 
nection with  this  case?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  went  on  the  car  to  follow  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  went  to  Silver  Dollar  Smith's  in  Essex  street? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  a  reason. 

Q.  Give  us  tiie  reason?  A.  Mr.  Beat  used  to  be  ward  deteo- 
tive  in  Eldrfdge  street  station-house  and  that  is  the  reason  I 
liad  suspicion  oi  him. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Go  ahead  and  tell  what  you  did?  A.  I  followed  him  and 
saw  him  go  into  Charley  Smith's,  and  Charley  Smith  went  with 
Urn  afterward  to  police  headquarters. 

By  Mr.  Moss:  \ 

Q.  Followed  him  to  police  headquarters?  A.  He  took  Charley 
Smith  up  in  the  car  and  went  right  up  to  police  headquarters, 
and  I  told  Mr.  Pomeranz,  "  Don't  go  any  more;  there  is  no  use 
going  any  more."  ( 

Q.  You  discontinued  that  case?    A.  Let  it  go. 

Q.  -Did  Inspector  McLaughlin  send  for  you  or  for  Pomeranz 
or  for  other  people?  A.  I  don't  know  if  it  was  Inspector  Mc^ 
laughlin  or  anybody  else;  I  know  some  honorable  officer  came. 

Q.  Who  was  the  honorable  officer?  A.  Detective  Schindler, 
the  best  rqiatation  on  the  east  side. 
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Bj  Chairman  Lexow: 

f 

Q.  Has  he  a  good  reputation?  A.  A  fine  reputation;  the 
worst  reputation  a  man  can  have. 

Q.  Witness,  you  must  not  be  sarcastic?  A.  There  is  nobody 
knows  them  people  can  trust  them  under  oath. 

Q.  In  other  words,  he  has  a  bad  reputation  instead  of  a  fine 
one?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Something  happened  a  few  days  afterwards?  A.  Three 
days  after. 

Q.  What  was  it?  A.  On  Saturday  night  about  9  o'clock  I 
was  with  several  friends,  all  business  people,  standing  in  front 
of  the  bar  and  taking  a  couple  of  drinks,  and  there  was  a  small 
little  table—  i 

Q.  Where?    A.  Pomeranz's  saloon. 

Q.  Eighty  or  82  Essex  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  A  public  saloon?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  and  a  numebr  of  gentlemen  stood  drinking?  A.  All 
business  people,  stood  drinking  at  a  small  little  table  used  in 
day  time  as  lunch  table.  I 

Q.  In  night  he  did  not  have  any  lunch?  A.  A  man  could  not 
sit  down  by  the  table,  and  two  ex-convicts  came  in;  I  knew  them; 
they  had  a  reputation  for  that,  and  I  am  positive  of  it;  they 
asked  for  two  schooners  of  beer;  it  was  a  very  narrow  store;  the 
space  from  the  bar  to  the  wall  was  about  three  feet;  it  couldn't 
be  more  than  that;  they  sat  at  that  table  and  asked  for  a  pack 
of  cards,  casino  cards,  as  far  as  I  can  remember;  they  sat  at  the 
table,  whei'e  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  back  if  a  man  wants 
to  gamble;  as  soon  as  they  sat  down  a  squad  of  police  came  in 
and  this  Schindler;  they  put  a  dollar  out  of  their  pockets  and 
put  it  down.  / 

Q.  Who  did;  the  two  convicts?  A.  A  fellow  named  Green- 
berg  and  Abrahamson,  something  like  that 

Q.  Oreenberg  took  a  dollar  out  of  his  pocket  as  soon  as  the 
officers  came  in?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all,  including  the  people  standing  at  the  bar  drinking, 
were  arrested?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Everybody?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  Bonkell  and  Schindler?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  more  police 
officers;  they  took  me  to  the  station-house;  he  said,  "  If  you  want 
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to  get  bailed  oat,  you  will  have  to  testify  in  court  that  you  saw 
gambling  going  on; "  I  said,  ^'  I  will  not  do  any  such  thing." 

Q.  Was  Charley  Smith  there?  A.  He  had  come  in  with  Mr. 
Max  Hoshstein;  I  was  bailed  out  by  a  friend  named  Wolf  who 
keeps  a  liquor  store. ) 

Q.  Were  you  bailed  out  at  once?  A.  Yes,  sir;  before  Charley 
^mith  came  in;  after  I  was  bailed  out  I  tried  to  bail  out  the 
proprietor  of  the  store;  I  did  bail  him  out;  then  I  had  some 
business  people  to  go  the  bail  for  the  other  people;  I  was 
stopped  by  Charley  Smith;  he  said,  "No  bail  will  be  taken  here 
to-night*' 

Q.  That  was  in  the  station-house?  A.  Yes,  sir;  of  course,  in 
front  of  the  captain.  ^ 

Q.  So  the  rest  of  the  people  were  locked  up  all  night?  A. 
Of  course;  next  morning — 

Q.  That  was  Sunday?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  took  a  friend  named 
Fred.  Belig,  a  man  owns  property,  about  |150,000;  I  said,  "Yon 
be  ready  in  the  court  to  do  me  a  favor  in  case  there  is  neces- 
sary bail;"  Mr.  Smith  said,  "There  is  no  use  waiting;  your 
bail  will  not  be  accepted  until  I  am  satisfied." 

• 
By  Chairman  Lexow:  j 

Q.  Was  he  the  judge?    A.  He  was  the  boss. 

Q.  The  captain,  judge,  boss  and  everything  else?  A.  He  was 
the  judge. 

Q.  Is  he  now?  A.  He  claims  to  be,  but  we  will  stop  him;  the 
people  expect  for  you  gentlemen  to  stop  that  at  least,  and  they 
will  thank  you;  nobody  on  the  east  side  can  expect  anything 
except  from  yoa  gentlemen  to  give  iia  some  relief;  in  no  way 
can  we  get  any  other  relief. 

The  Chairman. — ^It  is  a  pretty  large  contract,  but  I  think  we 
»u  come  up  to  it 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Smith  is  the  man  who  was  indicted  a  few  days  ago  for 
smashing  in  a  saloon  door  with  a  beer  keg?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  he  was  arraigned  in  court  the  man  refused  to 
ippear  against  him;  wanted  to  withdraw  the  complaint?  A. 
[  think  he  wouldn't  withdraw  any  more. 

Q.  YoQ  think  now  he  has  changed  his  mind?  A.  1  am 
lositlYe.  \ 
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Q.  A  little  more  stiff?    A.  I  think  counsel  knows  very  well 
Mr.  Smith;  he  pretty  near  had  him  convicted. 

Mr.  Jerome. — ^I  prosecuted  him  once  for  bribery  at  election. 

Q.  Judge  Hogan  was  the  man  who  was  supposed  to  be  hold- 
ing court?    A.  I  know  Hogan. 

Q.  I  asked  you  whether  he  was  there?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  did 
come  in  court  and  we  all  appeared  before  him. 

Q.  When  the  judge  came  in  where  did  Smith  go?  A*  To  his 
private  clerk,  his  confidential  clerk,  Alex  Rosenthal. 

Q.  What  is  that?    A.  He  went  to  his  private  clerk. 

Q.  When  the  judge  went  on  the  bench  where  did  Smitii  go? 
A.  He  stood  with  Rosenthal  and  the  judi?ey  of  course. 

Q.  What?    A.  He  stood  between  his  clerk  and  the  judge. 

Q.  Behind  the  bai?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  And  behind  the  bench?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  had  the  spectacle  of  Mr.  Justice  Hogan j  Mr.  Silver 
Dollar  Smith  and  Mr.  Clerk  Rosenthal  composing  the  bench? 
A.  Of  course,  I  couldn't  listen  what  they  said;  they  spoke  a 
couple  of  words  together. 

Q.  They  were  sitting  behind  the  bench?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  happened?  A.  I  advised  Mr.  Pomeranz  to  waive 
examination;  I  said,  "There  is  no  use  fighting  here;  you  will 

Q.  Then  this  case  was  called  up?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
not  get  justice;  waive  examination  and  go  down  town." 

Q.  Did  he  do  so?    A.  He  did.  ^  '    1 

Q.  What  was  done  with  the  rest  of  you  who  were  picked  up 
in  the  saloon?  A.  We  were  held  in  f500  bail  for  trial,  and  we 
were  fined  three  months  a  piece  or  f 300  bail  to  keep  away  from 
the  gambling-house.  i 

Q.  You  among  the  rest  were  put  under  |300  bail  or  to  go  to 
the  Island  for  three  months?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  Judge  Hogan  why  you  were  sentenced?  Al 
Not  that  time.  ' 

Q.  When  did  you  ask  him?    A.  He  released  the  two  gamblem 

Q.  What  gamblers  did  he  release?  A.  The  two  men  that  tea- 
tified  they  played  were  discharged. 

Q.  The  two  convicts  that  put  the  money  on  the  table  and  got 
the  cards  were  discharged?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Judge  Hogan  that  it  was  a  licensed  salocm 
and  that  you  had  a  right  to  go  in  there  to  get  a  drink?  A.  I 
claimed  that;  I  said,"  If  anybody  is  to  be  punished  it  is  the  men 
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who  claim  they  were  gambling;''  I  said,  "Why  did  you  dis- 
charge the  people  that  said  they  were  gambling." 

Q.  You  got  bail?  A.  No,  sir;  he  don't  take  no  bail  on  Sun^ 
days  for  gamblers. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  jail  all  day  Sunday?    A.  All  day.  ^ 

Q.  Who  did  you  offer  as  your  bail?    A.  Mr.  Selig. 

Q.  That  same  man  of  property?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  come  to  any  agreement  with  your  fellow  prisoners? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  to  serve  24  hours  on  our  term  and  I  will  engage  a 
counsel  to  fight  him  for  damages,  sue  the  city  or  him. 

Q.  Well,  having  come  to  that  determination,  and  having  been 
kept  in  prison  all  day  Sunday,  what  happened  to  you  on  9 
o'clock  Monday  morning?  A.  They  called  all  the  prisoners^ 
they  sent^own  to  the  Tombs,  or  to  serve  sentences;  us  they 
didn't  call;  I  hollered  I  wanted  to  see  the  warden;  I  said, 
"  Why  are  we  kept  here?  "  I  said,  "  We  are  convicted  to  serve 
a  term  of  three  months  and  I  want  to  serve;  I  want  to  be  sent 
on  the  Island  where  I  am  entitled  to  be  sent; "  he  said,  "  You  are 
going  to  be  discharged; "  I  said,  "  I  don't  want  to  be  discharged; 
I  want  to  serve  the  term;  twenty-four  hours  is  all  I  want  to 
sei-ve;  you  will  pay  me  good;"  he  said,  "I  can  not  do  nothing; 
I  can  not  discharge  you;  I  can  not  send  you  down." 

Q.  Your  idea  was  that  you  would  put  him  in  the  position  of 
executing  that  sentence  and  then  sue  somebody?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  take  out  a  writ  or  do  something  to  expose  him?  A. 
That  is  all. 

Q.  Did  Smith  come  in?    A.  Yes,  sir;  an  hour  later. 

Q.  An  hour  later,  the  boss,  Silver  Dollar,  came  in?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  , 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you?  A.  He  brought  a  bottle  of 
whisky  along;  treated  me  a  little  bit. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?  A.  He  said,  "You  must  not  get  mad; 
yon  will  all  be  discharged  right  away;"  I  said,  "We  don't 
want  to  be  discharged." 

Q.  Having  protested  in  that  way,  what  happened  about  11 
o'clock?  A.  About  11  o'clock  an  oflficer  came  down  to  call  us 
all  down  to  the  court;  there  was  no  oflficer,  no  clerk,  no  reporter; 
the  doors  were  closed,  all  the  doors  closed,  except  the  Honorable 
Judge  Hogan  and  Mr.  Smith. 

Q.  Was  Hochstein  present?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
L  614 
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Q  There  you  were  then  in  private  conclave;  tell  us  what 
happened?  A.  Judge  Hogan  said  to  us,  "  Gentlemen,  you  might 
feel  sore  that  I  was  too  severe  to  you;  people  are  complaining 
that  you  were  gambling  away  your  money  and  your  families  are 
starving;  I  had  to  be  severe;  I  reconsidered,  people  coming  in 
and  speaking  in  your  favor,  to  discharge  you;"  I  said,  "Your 
Honor,  we  don't  want  to  be  discharged; "  I  spoke  for  all  of  them; 
"  We  don't  want  to  be  discharged;  you  convicted  us;  we  want  to 
serve;  how  long  that  is  a  question  for  the  court  to  decide." 

Q.  The  higher  court?  A.  I  meant  the  higher  court;  he  said, 
"  You  mustn't  be  so  harsh; "  I  said,  "  We  want  to  serve,  and  I 
want  to  know  why  we  don't  be  sent  down  where  we  belong;  ** 
he  kept  hollering  and  called  the  sergeant  and  fired  us  out  from 
the  court 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  You  really  wanted  to  goto  jail?  A.  I  would  be  discharged; 
T  am  22  years  in  this  country,  and  I  claim  2very  citizen  ought 
to  know  a  little  bit  of  law. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  met  those  two  stool  pigeons  afterward  and  had  a  talk 
with  th-  ra?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  said,  "  Why  could  you  have  the  heart 
to  go  awd  take  a  man  who  is  the  father  of  six  children,  and  go 
iii'd  do  dirty  work  like  that  —  go  in  and  ask  for  a  glass  of  beer, 
takf  a  pack  of  cards  and  have  a  dollar  in  your  pocket  ready 
when  the  police  came  in,  to  put  it  out  and  convict  him,"  they 
said,  "  It  is  not  our  fault;  we  were  called  into  Charley  Smith's; 
he  gave  us  llic  dollar;  the  police  were  proFent;  we  couUlirt  re^ 
fuse,  and  wo  Lad  to  do  it" 

Hy  ChairipJiD  Lt:^•ow: 

Q.  T>id  he  say  \vhat  police  were  present?    A.  Of  ioiir.<ie;  it 
was  the  two  private  officers  for  Captain  Cross. 
Q.  You  mean  the  Wardmen?    A.  Schjndler  and  Bonkell. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Were  you  ever  employed  in  one  of  the  departments  of  this 
city?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  department?    A.  Department  of  public  works. 
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Q.  Is  there  anything  that  you  want  to  say  about  that  depart- 
ment?   A.  I  serred  the  department  for  three  years. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  that  you  have  to  say  about  that?  A«  I 
didn't  have  to  work  for  my  money. 

Q.  Ton  stayed  away  a  great  deal  of  the  time,  didn't  you?  AL 
None  of  us  got  to  work. 

Q.  What  were  you  supposed  to  work  at?  A.  Well,  I  was  ap- 
pointed there  as  a  Republican. 

Q.  Who  appointed  you?  A.  Through  the  John  J.  O'Brien 
Association;  I  was  not  appointed  as  a  Tammany  Hall  man;  I 
was  appointed  as  a  Bepublican. 

Q.  Nevertheless  you  were  a  Tammany  Hall  man?  A.  No,  sir; 
neyer  wa& 

Q.  Who  was  the  ccmimissioner?  A.  Our  honorable  mayor, 
Mr.  Gilroy. 

Q.  Mr.  Oilroy  was  the  commissioner?  A.  Tes,  sir;  the  first 
position  I  had  under  the  water  register,  Mr.  Beilly. 

Q.  What  were  your  duties?    A.  My  salary  was  |2.50  a  day. 

Q.  What  were  your  duties?  A.  To  come  every  morning  at  9 
o'clock;  there  is  complaints  sometimes  about  two  months 
through  the  year,  and  re-inspections;  that  the  property-holders 
are  taxed  too  much  on  water  tax;  and  there  is  60  or  60  persons, 
each  of  them  one  complaint,  where  it  takes  five  minutes  to  in- 
spect. 


By  Chairman  Lezow: 
Q.  Meter  inspector?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Waste  of  water?  A.  No,  sir;  they  charge  according  to 
the  water;  some  of  them  pay  |1.26  a  day,  and  some  |2  according 
to  the  families;  now,  if  a  landlord  is  taxed  too  much,  more  than 
he  thinks  he  is  entitled  to  pay,  he  is  entitled  to  a  re-inspection ; 
we  had  one  inspection  every  day. 

By  Mr.  Moss; 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  didn't  do  anything  for  your 
salary?    A.  It  was  10  minutes  work. 

Q.  How  many  people  were  engaged  on  that  kind  of  work?  A. 
Sixty  or  70. 
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^  Engaged  in  doing  notUng  but  drawing  tiieir  pay?   A. 
That  is  all  we  wanted  to  do. 

Q.  That  is  in  what  department?    A.  In  the  water  registei'i. 

Q.  How  many  people  in  that  department  were  in  the  same  flxT 
A.  There  was  60  that  tima 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  this?  A.  I  am  only  a  year  and  a  half 
out,  since  the  O'Brien's  went  over  to  Tammany,  and  I  refused 
to  go;  I  had  to  leave  my  position. 

Q.  The  organization,  the  John  J.  O'Brien  Association  to  which 
jou  belonged,  and  from  which  you  went  into  this  job  has  since 
gone  into  Tammany  Hall?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  You  didn^t  go  and  you  lost  your  job?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By. Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Were  you  told  substantially  that  if  you  went  out  and 
joined  Tammany  Hall  that  you  could  keep  your  position?  A 
I   don't  know. 

Q.  Were  you  told?    A.  I  think  so,  I  could  keep  it 
Q.  What  have  you  got  to  base  that  supposition  on?    A.  Be- 
cause nobody  could  get  appointed  from  another  party  except 
their  party. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  W^ell,  it  was  generally  understood  that  the  oflSce  belonged 
to  the  downward  party?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  from  that  depart- 
ment to  a  better  department        ( 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You  never  missed  a  pay  day  but  what  you  drew  your 
ealary?    A.  I  never  missed  that 

By  Senator  O'Connor:  i 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  from  there?  A.  To  the  water  pur- 
veyor, the  Honorable  Mr.  Burke;  he  is  now  a  police  justice. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  sort  of  an  experience  did  you  have  there  in  the  way 

of  earning  the  money  that  was  paid  you?    A.  Pine  treatment 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  fine  treatment?    A.  We  were  sup- 
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posed  to  have  at  that  time  60  or  70  gangs  repairing  the  streets; 
each  gang  is  supposed  to  consist  of  six  or  seven  men  doing 
work,  suppose  to  do  work,  and  each  gang  has  got  a  runner; 
we  had  a  foreman  and  an  assistant  foreman  and  a  runner  for 
f9  a  day  to  watch  the  six  men. 

Q.  What  did  the  six  men  do?    A.  They  did  something. 

Q.  What  was  your  occupation?  A.  To  keep  their  time,  time- 
Keeper.  i  ^ 

Q.  And  your  day  was  used  in  keeping  the  time  of  these  men? 
A.   Yes,  sir.  j 

Q.  How  much  of  your  time  did  it  require  to  keep  their  time? 
A.  It  didn't  require  much. 

Q.  About  10  minutes?    A.  Of  course. 

Q.  Your  labors  were  no  more  onerous  under  your  new  employ- 
ment than  they  were  under  the  former?    A.  I  was  satisfied. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there?    A.  I  stayed  a  year. 

Q.  Until  when  was  that?  A.  I  stayed  until  the  John  J. 
O'Brien  association  joined  Tammany  Hall. 

Q.  It  was  then  that  you  left  this  new  position?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  into  any  other  department  of  the  city?  A# 
No,  sir;  I  didn't  lo<*  for  it;  I  couldn't  get  in  any  if  I  did  look 
for  it  ' 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  knew  it  would  be  useless,  didn't  you?  A.  I  think  1 
eould  have  filled  my  position;  not  as  a  Republican  of  course. 

By  Chairman  Lexow  : 

Q.  Didn't  you  think  that  it  was  wrong  for  anybody  feeling 
the  way  you  did  to  accept  a  day's  wages  for  ten  minutes'  work  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir,  I  did,  but  if  I  wouldn't  do  it  somebody  else  would 
do  it  j  f 

Q.  And  you  justified  it  on  the  ground  that  if  you  didn't  do 
it  somebody  else  would?    A.  I  might  as  well  take  it  myself. 

Q.  That  is  the  justification  you  had  in  your  own  conscience 
for  it?    A*  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  yon  know  of  people  absenting  themselves  for  weeks 
and  months  and  drawing  their  pay  all  the  time?  A.  I  reported 
once  in  a  week  myself. 
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Q.  You  reported  but  once  a  week  yourself?  A.  When  I  went 
for  my  check. 

Q.  You  reported  once  a  week  when  you  went  for  your  check? 
A.  Of  course. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  other  persons?    A.  Everybody. 

Mr.  Gofif. —  Is  Georgiana  Hastings  in  court?    (No  response.) 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  want  that  noted. 

Michael  Moran,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Goff. —  Will  you  make  an  announcement,  Mr.  Chairman, 
Oeorgiana  Hastings  has  been  subpoenaed. 

Chairman  Lexow. — And  called  at  20  minutes  after  3  and 
failed  to  respond. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  is  your  business?    A,  Towboat  business. 

Q.  Are  you  engaged  in  business  in  the  city  of  New  York  *  A* 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  other  place?  A.  No;  my  office  is  in  the  city  of  New 
York;  not  at  present;  I  had  an  office  in  Albany  in  the  latter  part 
of  December;  it  is  closed  now. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  towboat  business? 
A.  A  little  over  20  years. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  been  engaged  for  20  years  in  the  towing 
business  in  this  city?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  done  work  for  tbe  city  of  New  York?  A.  I  have 
done  some  work  in  the  street  cleaning  department. 

Q.  For  how  many  years?    A.  Well,  over  six  years. 

Q.  Over  six  years?    A.  Between  six  and  seven  years. 

Q.  That  is  for  carrying  out  the  scows?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Towing  these  scows  out  to  sea?    A.  Towing  garbage. 

Q.  What  commissioner  was  in  charge  of  the  street  cleaning 
department  when  you  first  entered  into  relations  with  it?  A. 
I  took  that  under  Commissioner  Coleman. 

(;.  Did  Commissioner  Coleman  exact  i.ny  promise  from  yon 
when  yon  laadr  the  lerms  vrVh  him?    A,  Yes,  sir;  he  did. 

Q.  What  was  that  promise?  A.  That  I  should  do  the  work 
for  the  cheapest  price  I  could  do  it,  and  not  give  up  any  monej 
to  any  person  connected  with  the  department  or  outside  of  It. 
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Q.  That  was  the  condition  that  Mr.  Coleman  imposetl  upon 
jou?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  said  as  soon  as  he  found  out  I  gave  up 
any  money  he  would  take  it  away  from  me. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Coleman  impress  upon  you  the  fact  that  scandals 
had  been  in  the  department  owing  to  the  fact  that  people  had 
given  money  np?    A.  Well,  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  In  substance  that  way?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  wanted  to  break  up  the  practice?  A.  Well,  he  wanted 
somebody  to  do  it  as  cheap  as  it  could  be  done,  and  not  give 
op  any  money  to  anybody. 

Q.  Were  you  brought  into  contact  or  relations  with  the  po- 
lice?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  requested  by  the  police  or  anyone  represent- 
ing them,  to  pay  any  money  for  any  purpose?  A.  No,  sir;  the 
police  had  nothing  to  do  with  our  business  at  that  time  or  with 
the  street  cleaning  at  that  time. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  through  with  you  as  quickly  as  possible? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  < 

Q.  Did  you  ever  give  up  any  money  to  anyone?  A.  Well,  only 
for  political  purposes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ?    A.  I  reside  in  Brooklyn. 

Q.  And  have  resided  there  for  a  great  many  years?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  voted  there?    A.  Yes,  sir;  voted  in  Brooklyn. 

Q.  When  you  say  you  gave  up  a  little  for  political  purposes, 
was  that  little  in  Brooklyn  or  New  York?    A.  New  York. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  give  the  money  for  political  purposes  in 
New  York?    A.  Well,  I  suppose  I  gave  it  to  Mr.  Croker. 

Q.  To  whom?    A.  Mr.  Croker  I  sent  it  to 

Q.  Mp.  Richard  Croker?  A.  Richard  Croker,  yes,  sir;  he  was 
treasurer,  I  believe,  of  the  organization. 

Q.  Of  the  organization?  A.  Well,  the  organization  tharf:  I  was 
doing  some  work  for,  I  suppose. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  By  Tammany  Hall,  you  mean?    A.  Well,  I  guess  so. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  when  you  took  the  contract  that  you  were 
doing  work  for  Tammany  Hall  or  for  the  city  of  New  York?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  was  doing  it  for  Mr.  Coleman  as  commissioner. 

Q.  Pop  the  city  of  New  York?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  didn't  give 
any  up  under  Mr.  Coleman;  when  Mr.  Coleman  was  commissioner 
I  didnt  glTe  any  up. 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Well,  you  had  taken  your  contracts  as  the  loiwest  bidder? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  put  in  a  bid  for  it  and  he  accepted  it 

Q.  And  you  figured  it  as  closely  as  possible  upon  your  con- 
tract?   A.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  were  figuring  upon  your  contracts,  were 
there  other  people  competing  with  you?  A.  Well,  I  couldn't 
tell  you  that,  whether  there  was  or  not;  my  bid  was  accepted. 

Q.  Commissioner  Coleman  told  you  to  get  it  down  to  the  low- 
est possible  figure?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  some  years  after  that  you  didn't  give  up  money  for 
political  purposes,  did  you?  A.  Not  while  Mr.  Coleman  was 
there;  I  didn't  give  any. 

Q.  After  Mr.  Coleman  left,  I  believe  the  department  went 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Beatty,  did  it?  A.  Mr.  Beatty  was  there; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Tammany  Hall  had  come  into  power,  as  it  is  said,  in 
this  city?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  it  that  you  felt  called  upon  to  give  up  money  for 
political  purposes  then?  A.  Well,  I  knew  it  was  the  natural 
feeling  amongst  everybody  that  worked  for  the  city;  one  done 
it  and  I  didn't  want  to  be  left  behind  anybody  else;  I  thought 
I  would  hold  my  end  up. 

Q.  Did  any  one  suggest  to  yoi*  the  advisability  of  giving  up 
this  money?  A.  I  have  had  conversations  with  other  men  that 
were  in  the  employ  of  the  city,  and  we  compared  notes  occa- 
sionally to  know  what  was  done  and  how  we  could  keep  our- 
selves solid. 

Q.  Was  it  said  to  you  that  it  was  necessary  for  you?  A.  I 
don't  think  so. 

Q.  In  your  comparing  notes  with  other  men  in  the  employ  of 
the  city,  can  you  tell  me  who  they  were?  A.  No;  I  couldn't  now ; 
it  was  a  good  while  ago. 

Q.  Were  they  people  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  business  that 
you  were?  A.  That  is  what  I  mean ;  people  who  were  furnishing 
other  things  and  doing  some  work  for  the  department  the  same 
as  I  was. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  the  last  check  you  gave  for  that  pap- 
pose?   A.  It  might  have  been  a  year  ago  last  fall;  probably 
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two  years  ago  last  fall ;  it  might  have  been  a  year  ago  last  fall, 
or  two  years  ago;  I  can  not  remember. 
Q.  I  find  here  a  check  dated  Jane  16,  1891?    A.  Yes;  is  that 

the  last  one? 
Q.  This  is  the  first  one,  payable  to  Richard  Oroker?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  for  how  much  (check  handed  to  witness?)  A.  For 
»50| 

Q.  Fifty  dollars?  A.  Well,  excuse  me,  that  is  in  June;  that 
is  for  Tammany  Hall  celebration. 

Q.  That  is  for  Tammany  Hall  celebration?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  celebration?  A.  Well,  they  have  a  little  blow-oflf 
on  the  Fourth  of  July;  Fourth  of  July  celebration. 

Q.  The  p<rfnt  I  want  to  get  at  is  what  obligation  were  yon 
as  a  resid^it  of  Brooklyn  to  contribute  to  the  Tammany  Hall 
celebration  on  the  Fourth  of  July?  A.  Because  I  thought  New 
York  was  using  me  well;  my  office  was  in  New  York;  I  spent 
more  of  my  time  in  New  York  than  I  did  in  Brooklyn;  my 
business  was  in  New  York;  and  I  was  doing  business  for  New 
York. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  city 
and  the  organization  known  as  Tammany  Hall? 

Chairman  Lezow. — ^Now? 

Mr.  GoflP. — ^Well,  technically  now  and  technically  then,  toa 

Q.  (Continued.)  You  know  that  Mr.  Moran?  A.  Well,  I  don't 
think  Tammany  Hall  is  the  whole  city. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this;  while  Mr.  Coleman  was  com- 
missioner of  street  cleaning  department,  you  didn^t  make  any 
spch  contributions  as  this?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  it  then  that  when  the  department  changed  you 
felt  called  upon  to  send  a  check  to  Mr.  Croker?  A.  Well, 
because  I  didn't  think  I  could  go  on  and  do  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness I  had  for  the  city  without  recognizing  the  people  that 
were  in  power. 

Q.  Without  paying  money,  isn't  that  the  point?  A.  Well, 
of  course,  I  paid  money;  I  can  not  get  around  that,  but  I 
thought  it  was  necessary  and  that  the  organization  had  to  be 
supported. 

Q.  To  protect  your  interests?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  felt  it  was  necessary  to  do  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Or,  as  yon  said  before,  to  be  solid  with  them?   A.  Yes,  sir. 
Lu  G1  o 
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By  Mr.  Gofif: 

Q.  Here  is  a  return  check  with  Mr.  Croker'g  indarsement 
upon  it;  I  find  a  check  here  of  October  29,  1891,  the  same  year, 
to  Richard  Crocker,  signed  by  you,  for  f 50,  and  returned  to  you 
with  Mr.  Croker's  indorsement  on;  how  did  you  come  to  send 
a  check  at  that  time?    A.  That  was  before  election. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  send  a  check  before  election?  A. 
To  help  him  along. 

Q.  You  never  belonged  to  the  organization,  did  you?  A.  No 
fiir. 

Q.  And  if  you  did  belong  to  an  organization  you  belonged  to 
It  over  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn?    A.  Oh,  I  didn't  belong  to  any. 

Q.  I  say,  if  you  did;  but  you  didn't  belong  to  any  organiza- 
tion?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Even  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  not  particularly  interested  were  you  in 
the  association  known  as  Tammany  Hall  in  New  York?  A, 
Yes,  sir;  I  was. 

Q.  You  were?    A.  Yes,  sir;  considerable. 

Q.  Very  much  interested?    A.  Quite  interested. 

Q.  In  fact  the  success  of  Tammany  Hall  meant  the  protection 
of  your  interests  here  in  your  contract?  A.  Yes;  I  thought  so 
at  that  timeJj 

Q.  And  it  was  under  that  belief  and  impression  that  you  made 
these  contributions?  A.  Because  I  don't  give  money  away 
very  easy. 

Q.  I  understand  that;  you  don't  give  away  money  for  noth- 
ing:?   A.  I  wouldn't  like  to. 

Q.  You  expect  a  return  for  the  money  you  give,  and  the 
return  that  you  expected  here  for  the  money  you  sent  was  for 
protection  of  your  contract  interests?    A.  Well,  I  suppose  bo. 

By  Chairman  Lexow  :  '  I 

Q.  That  is  right;  that  is  the  fact?    A.  That  is  about  right 

By  Mr.  Gofif: 

Q.  Here  is  a  check  of  June  7,  1893,  for  f50,  returned  with  ifr. 
€roker's  indorsement;  is  that  your  check  (check  shown  wit- 
ness)?   A.  That  is  signed  by  my  clerk. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  the  same  thing,  the  same  as  the  whole  of  theia? 
A.  Fifty  dollars;  yee,  sir. 
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Q.  Here  is  another  check;  that  was  sent  also  for  4th  of  July, 
1893  (another  check  shown  witness)?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Here  is  a  check  for  October  18,  1893,  for  f75;  what  was 
that  check  for;  that  is  your  check?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bearing  Mr.  Oroker's  indorsement;  now,  what  was  this 
check  of  f75  for?    A.  Oh,  the  same  purpose,  I  suppose. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  raise  the  amount  of  your  sub- 
scription?   A.  I  don't  think  I  have,  have  I. 

Q.  You  see  all  the  other  checks  have  been  |50?  A.  Have 
they,  all  <60? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  Well,  may  be  I  was  doing  a  little  better. 

Q.  And  that  check  was  for  election  purposes  too?  A.  The 
one  in  October;  yes,  sir.  / 

By  Chairman  Lexow  : 

Q.  Had  you  received  any  additional  contracts?  A.  Never 
had  any  contracts  except  what  I  got  from  Mr.  Coleman ;  I  done 
the  work  so  well  they  all  kept  me  doing  it 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Here  is  a  check  of  June  4,  1892  —  I  should  have  put  that 
in  before  the  other  —  for  |50,  to  Mr.  Croker,  bearing  Mr. 
Croker's  indorsement,  Union  Square  Bank;  I  suppose  that  was 
for  the  same  purpose,  the  4th  of  July  celebration;  is  that  your 
check?    A.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  mine. 

Q.  And  it  was  returned  to  you  as  a  voucher?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Here  is  a  check  for  October  3,  1892,  payable  to  Richard 
Croker,  for  fl50?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  is  that?    A.  Well,  I  presume  he  got  it 

Q.  The  check  bears  his  indorsement?    A.  I  suppose  he  got  it 

Q.  How  did  you  increase  your  sum  from  |50  the  year  previous 
to  |150  in  the  year  1892?    A.  It  was  coming  winter. 

Chairman  Lexow.— What  time  in  1892,  Mr.  Gofif? 

Mr.  Ooff. —  October  3d,  just  before  election. 

By  Chairman  Lexow  : 

Q.  It  was  presidential  election,  and  I  suppose  you  thought 
it  necessary  to  increase  it  on  that  account?  A.  It  was  coming 
winter  tea 
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By  Mr.  Qoflt: 


Q.  If  in  1891  for  to  help  the  eleotioD  you  sent  to  Mr.  Groto 
f  50,  can  you  explain  why  it  waB  that  at  the  same  time  in  1892 
you  sent  to  him  |150  for  the  same  purpose;  will  you  explain  to 
us  why  you  sent  |160  in  1892  and  sent  only  |50  in  1891?  A.  I 
couldn't  explain  that  very  well,  Mr.  Qofif,  only  that  I  was  prob- 
ably doing  a  little  better  than  I  had  been  doing;  that  business 
had  increased.  I 

Q.  Then  did  you  base  or  measure  your  subscriptions  by  the 
amount  of  contract  work  you  were  performing?  A.  I  think 
I  did;  very  likely  I  did. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  some  one  said  to  yon  that  it  would  be 
wise  in  order  to  make  yourself  solid  to  send  a  larger  subscrip- 
tion for  the  presidential  election  in  1892  than  you  had  for  the 
election  in  1891?    A.  Well,  that  is  very  likely,  I  compared  notes 

4 

with  somebody  in  the  same  business  that  I  was  in  myself  and 
found  out  somebody  waB  paying  a  little  more  tiian  I  did,  and 
I  was  afraid  somebody  in  my  line  of  business  would  put  in  a 
little  more  and  I  would  get  left.  \  I 

Q.  And  all  these  checks  that  I  have  shown  you  are  checks 
<lrawn  upon  your  account  in  the  bank  and  returned  to  yon  with 
the  indorsement  upon  them  of  Mr.  Groker?    A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  And  each  check  made  payable  to  the  order  of  Bichard 
Croker?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  so?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Mr.  Goff  asked  to  have  the  checks  marked  in  evidence  and 
they  were  marked  respectively,  Exhibits  2  to  7  inclusive,  of  this 
•date. 

Q.  Mr.  Moran,  have  you  had  any  knowledge  or  experience  in 
this  towing  contract  this  year  with  the  street  cleaning  depart- 
ment?   A.  Well,  I  lost  it  in  January  last.  ; 

Q.  How  about  the  condemnation  of  those  tugboats  as  hulks; 
do  you  know  anything  about  that?  A.  Well,  I  know  they  were 
tied  up.  \ 

Q.  Don't  you  know  they  were  auctioned  off?    A.  Yee,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  the  tugboats?  A.  I  do^  the 
Dessori  and  Municipal.  %  i 

Q.  Mr.  Andrews  condemned  those  boats    as  worthleBB?    > 
That  is  what  it  means;  they  were  condemned  and 
«oId  at  public  sale.  Ir 
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Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  they  were  purchased  for?  A. 
Yes^  air;  I  think  I  do.  ^  ) 

Q.  JuBt  tell  us?  A.  The  Dessori  I  think,  went  off  first;  the 
Municipal  went  off  first  and  she  was  bid  in  for  fl^TOO;  next  the 
Dessori  for  |2,600;  it  was  bid  in  at  |2,600. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  those  boats?  A.  Yes, 
sir:  1  saw  them  once  in  a  while. 

Q.  What  are  they  doing  now?  A.  The  Dessori  is  towing  gar- 
bage for  the  city. 

Q.  Doing  work  for  the  city?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  the  Dessori  was  condemned  as  an  old  hulk  in  last 
January,  I  think?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  Under  another  name?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  She  has  been  re-christened  and  entered  in  the  custom 
house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  name?    A.  The  Governor. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  owns  her  now?  A.  No,  I  don't;  I  sup- 
pose she  is  owned  by  the  Mutual  Sealing  Company,  is  supposed 
to  own  her. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  boat  Municipal  changed  name  also? 
A.  No,  sir.  I 

Q.  Is  she  under  the  same  name  yet?  A.  Under  the  same 
name. 

Q.  Is  that  boat  engaged  in  towing  for  the  department?  A. 
Xo,  bir. 

Q.  The  Dessori  was  repaired,  was  she  not?  A.  Oh,  yes;  over- 
.  hauled. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  it  cost?  A.  No;  I  know  what  it 
cost  first;  for  I  bid  her  in  the  second  time  she  was  put  up;  there 
was  a  combination  of  a  few  of  us  together  that  bid  her  in; 
before  that  she  was  bid  in  by  Sullivan;  and  then  she  was  put  up 
again  and  I  bid  her  in  for  |20. 

Q.  That  was  the  second  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  boat  belonj^ed  to  the  city?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  was  city  property^    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Andrews  condemned  it  as  an  old  hulk?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Then  she  was  put  up  at  auction?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  she  was  bid  in  for  |1.700?  A.  No,  sir;  she 
m       M  Wi  #M.  12,600;  that  is,  the  DessorL 

s  put  up  a  second  time?    A.  That  was  after 
nds  of  the  city. 
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By  Senator  Pound: 


Q.  After  it  was  repaired;  after  it  was  overhauled?  A.  No,  sir; 
right  away. 

By  Mr.  Gofif: 

Q.  Who  purchased  her?    A.  I  did;  I  bid  her  in. 

Q.  On  the  first  sale?  A.  On  the  second  sale;  on  the  first  sale 
John  Sullivan  bid  her  in. 

Q.  Then  the  second  time  you  bid  her  in?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  part  title  to  her;  what  did  you  do  with 
her  when  you  bid  her  in?  A.  John  Sullivan  put  up  the  money 
to  pay  about  the  time  that  I  bid  her  in,  and  I  let  her  stand  in 
his  name,  as  he  had  a  receipt  for  the  money  that  he  paid  ooit; 
and  we  took  her  down  to  the  dry  dock  and  put  her  on  the  dry 
dock,  and  done  some  repairs  on  her;  I  thing  about  |450  worth; 
it  might  have  been  |475. 

Q.  Around  that  neighborhood?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  less  than 
1500. 

Q.  Under  that  new  dress  and  new  name?  A.  No  new  name 
then. 

Q.  After  that  she  was  entered  in  the  custom  house?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  her  name  changed  under  the  rules  of  the  treasury? 
A.  After  the  other  parties  bought  her. 

Q.  That  is  when  she  was  fitted  up  and  this  Mutual  Company 
bought  her;  then  they  had  her  name  changed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  had  a  contract  with  this  street  cleaning  depart- 
ment; they  doing  the  towing?  A.  They  do  the  towing;  I  don't 
think  they  have  any  contract. 

Q.  They  do  the  towing  anyway?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  boat  that  was  condemned  as  a  worthless  hulk  in  Janu- 
ary, and  belonging  to  the  city,  is  to-day  doing  the  very  work 
for  the  city  that  it  was  condemned  unfit  for  doing;  is  that  so? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  say  the  name  was  changed  after  you  spent  about  f500 
on  the  boat?  A.  Well,  those  parties  that  bought  her  fitted  her 
up  a  little  finer;  we  fitted  her  up  for  every  day  use;  so  t^t  she 
was  in  shape  to  go  to  work. 
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Q.  Isn't  it  necessary  when  you  secure  a  change  of  name  that 
the  boat  be  rebuilt?  A.  No,  sir;  any  time  you  go  to  the  custom 
hOQBe  and  swear  that  the  boat  is  out  of  debt  you  can  change 
her  name;  but  you  can  not  change  her  name  ro  delrauii  au^ybody; 
that  can  be  done  at  any  time;  that  is  a  foreign,  your  idea. 

Q.  Yes;  I  believe  it  is.  A.  I  know  it  is;  I  have  had  the  names 
of  yeesels  changed. 

Q.  You  have  to  practically  rebuild  a  foreign  vessel  before  you 
can  have  her  name  changed?    A.  Yes,  sir;  two-tliirds. 

By  Mr.  GolBf: 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  contractors  now  having 
the  contract  in  the  street  cleaning  department?     A.  I  know 
who  the  man  is  that  I  suppose  has  the  contract 
Q.  Who  is  the  man?    A.  His  name  is  William  Daly. 
Q.  Do  you  know  any  people  there  who  have  got  interest  in 
that  contract?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  yoii  know  many  persons  in  the  street  cleaning  depart- 
^nent now?  A.  Well,  I  haven't  been  there  in  over  a  year;  so  they 
hsLYB  made  some  changes;  I  know  very  little  in  the  street  clean- 
Hig  department,  except  the  commissioner;  I  know  him. 

Thomas  O'Neill,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  SState,  being 
^uly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

(The   examination   of  the   witness   was   suspended   for   the 
present) 

Timothy  J.  Creeden,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Gofif: 

Q.  Captain  Creeden,  when  did  you  join  the  police  force?    A. 
October  5,  1864. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  a  patrolman?    A.  April  4,  1874. 

Q.  When  were  you  made  a  roundsman?    A.  At  that  date,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  made  sergeant?    A.  August  2,  1879. 

Q.  What  precinct  were  you  in  when  you  were  made  a  ser 
geant?    A.  The  old  Tenth  precinct,  now  the  Eleventh. 

Q.  That  is  the  station-house  in  Eldridge  street?    A.  Eldritlj^e 
street;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  remain  in  that  precinct  all  the  time  that  you  were 
sergeant?  A.  With  the  exception  of  three  or  four  months;  three 
months,  I  think. 

Q.  How  many  years  were  you  sergeant?  A.  Until  January 
12,  1892. 

Q.  And  you  were  then  made  captain?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  you  joined  the  police  force  you  were  in  the  army? 
A.  I  was;  yes.  ' 

Q.  My  questions  touching  your  army  service  are  designed 
for  a  purpose  in  connection  with  this  department,  captain,  and 
I  want  you  to  see  if  I  am  correct;  you  joined  the  army  in  1861, 
did  you  not?    A.  April  17,  1861. 

Q.  Your  first  engagement  there  was  at  the  battle  of  Bull 
Eun,  was  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  Bull  Eun?  A.  The  first  Bull  Eun,  July 
21,  1861. 

Q.  From  July  21st  to  October  21st  do  you  remember  if  you 
were  engaged  in  any  action?  A.  From  July  21,  1861,  until 
October  14,  1863,  I  participated  with  my  regiment  in  twenty- 
three  engagements. 

Q.  I  wish  to  get  them  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  find  from  the  records  in  the  war  department  that  on 
October  21st  you  were  engaged  with  your  regiment  in  the 
Battle  of  Edward's  Ferry  in  Virginia?    A.  That  was  in  1862. 

Q.  No,  you  are  mistaken;  October  21,  1861?  A.  Yes,  that  is 
correct;  Ball's  Bluff,  that  is  commonly  known. 

Q.  But  this  is  the  record  of  the  war  department?  A.  Yes, 
sir,  Edward's  Ferry. 

Q.  Have  you  given-  us  the  regiment?  A.  It  was  the  Second 
Eegiment,  New  York  State  Militia;  afterwards  known  as  the 
Eighty-second  New  York  Volunteers;  the  militia  regiment  has 
been  designated  by  volunteer  numbers  after  being  in  the  field 
some  time. 

Q.  In  1862  I  find  that  on  April  8th  to  May  4th  you  were 
engaged  in  the  field  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  correct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Actively  engaged  in  action?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  May  7th  you  fought  the  battle  of  West  Point,  Vir- 
ginia?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  correct?    A.  At  the  head  of  the  York  river. 
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Q.  On  May  31st  you  were  engaged  in  the  Battle  of  Fair 
Oaks,  Virginia?    A.  I  was. 

Q.  And  on  the  same  day,  from  the  31st  to  June  29th,  you  were 
engaged  in  the  field  at  the  si^e  of  Richmond?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  June  29, 1862,  you  were  engaged  in  the  Battle  of  Peach 
Orchard,  Virginia?    A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  correct?    A.  Correct. 

Q.  On  June  29th  you  were  engaged  in  the  Battle  of  Savage 
Station,  Virginia?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  June  30th  you  were  engaged  in  the  Battle  of  White  Oak 
Swami>8,  Va.?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  June  30th  you  were  engaged  in  the  Battle  of  Nelson's 
Farm,  Va.?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  July  1st  you  were  engaged  in  the  Battle  of  Malvern 
Hill,  Va.;  is  that  correct?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct;  all  of 
ttose  are  correct  < 

Q.  From  Augu€rt  1st  to  8tb  you  were  engaged  in  movements 
around   Malvern  Hill?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  August  29th  you  were  engaged  in  the  Battle  of  tlie 
Second  Bull  Bun,  so  called?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  September  2d  you  were  engaged  in  the  Battle  of  Ohian* 
tilly?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  September  7th  you  were  engaged  in  the  Battle  of 
Fairfax  Court-house?    A.  Yes,  sir.  | 

Q.  On  September  14th  you  were  engaged  in  the  Battle  of  South 
Mountain,  Maryland?    A.  I  waB.  | 

Q.  On  September  17th,  three  days  thereafter  you  were  engaged 
in  the  Battle  of  Antietam?    A.  Yes,  sir.        | 

Q.  On  November  2d  you  were  engaged  in  the  Battle  of  Ashby's 
Gap?    A.  Yes,  sir.  I 

Q.  On  December  13th  you  were  engaged  in  the  Battle  of 
Fredericksburg?    A.  I  was.  I 

Q.  In  1863,  on  May  4th,  you  were  engaged  in  the  Battle  of 
Chancellorsville?    A.  I  was.  I 

Q.  And  on  June  25th  in  the  Battle  of  Thoroughfare  Gap?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  ( 

Q.  On  July  2d  in  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  On  July  25th  in  the  Battle  of  Wapping  Heights?    A.  Yes, 
gir.  I 

Q.  And  on  October  14th  in  the  Battle  of  Bristow's  Station? 
A.  Te«,  sir. 

Lw  616 
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Q.  You  were  wounded  there?    A.  I  wajsr. 

Q.  Ig  that  the  last  battle  you  fought  in?  A.  That  was  the 
last  engagement  ) 

Q.  Now,  the  record  which  I  have  read  is  taken  and  kindly 
furnished  me  from  the  war  department;  are  there  any  other 
services  which  you  rendered  to  your  country  as  a  soldier  that 
I  have  not  recited?    A.  Thkt  closed  my  military  career. 

Q.  Now,  while  you  were  on  the  police  force,  if  my  recollection 
serves  me  right,  you  won  some  distinction  in  some  riot  or 
anotiier,  did  you  not  —  some  disturbance  here?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  not  receive  honorable  mention?    A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Then  I  am  under  a  misapprehension?  A.  I  was  called  on 
at  different  times  during  the  various  strikes,  when  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  trouble,  to  do  duty  on  such  occasiona 

Q.  Was  there  no  particular  mention  made  of  the  services  or 
bravery  which  was  displayed  in  those  strikes?  A.  No,  sir; 
never  made  any  application  for  anything  of  the  kind. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  were  you,  a  private,  during  the  war?  A.  I  was  a 
sergeant  when  I  mustered  out,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  You  rose  from  a  private,  from  a  soldier,  to  a  sergeant?  A 
Yes,  sir;  my  name  was  sent  in  for  a  first  lieutenancy  when  I 
left  the  service  to  the  war  office.  j  i 

Q.  Have  you  received  any  injury  while  in  the  police  depart- 
ment? A.  Nothing  more  than  having  a  sprained  leg  a  couple 
of  times  in  the  way  of  duty,  meeting  of  accident 

Q.  Were  those  sprains  from  violence?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Bunning?    A.  Bunning,  and  in  the  performance  of  duties; 

the  first  time  I  was  looking  for  some  burglars  in  a  place  in 

Forty-fifth  street,  and  the  other  occasion  I  was  chasing  some 

boys  who  were  breaking  church  windows  at  St  George's  church 

in  Butherford  place.  \, 

Q.  I  find  your  record  in  the  department  to  be  good  as  com- 
pared with  other  men  occupying  the  same  rank?  A.  I  have 
had  very  few  complaints  in  my  time. 

Q.  I  find  that  the  first  complaint  against  you  was  for  neglect 
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of  duty,  which  was  dismissed;  the  next  complaint  against  you 
was  for  violation  of  the  rules,  for  which  you  received  a  repri- 
mand on  September  11,  1866;  the  next  complaint  against  you 
was  on  October  22,  1867,  violation  of  the  rules,  you  were  fined 
two  days'  pay;  neglect  of  duty  was  again  preferred  against  you 
on  August  17,  1870,  for  which  you  were  fined  two 
days'  pay;  the  next  complaint  was  violation  of  the  rules 
on  August  13,  which  complaint  was  dismissed;  the  next  com- 
plaint was  for  a  violation  of  the  rules  on  September  23,  1871; 
you  were  fined  one  day's  pay;  the  next  complaint  was  for 
neglect  of  duty  on  October  25,  1871,  for  which  you 
were  fined  one  day's  pay;  the  next  complaint  was  for  neglect 
to  report  ashes,  which  complaint  was  dismissed  in  i875;  the 
next  complaint  was  neglect  to  make  an  arrest  on  April  4,  1876, 
which  complaint  was  dismissed;  the  next  complaint  was  that 
you  didn't  patrol  on  December  3,  1878,  which  complaint  was 
dismissed;  the  next  and  last  complaint  was  failure  to  enter 
case  of  suicide  on  blotter  and  telegraph  sent  to  Central  office 
on  June  12,  1888,  for  which  you  were  reprimanded;  so  alto- 
gether you  have  been  fined  six  days'  pay. 

Senator  O'Connor! — ^In  30  years'  service? 

Mr.  Goff. — ^In  30  years'  service. 

Q,  Now,  captain,  I  have  brouglit  out  your  military  record, 
which  is  an  enviable  one,  and  also  your  record  in  this  depart- 
ment as  an  officer,  which  is  also  a  very  good  one,  and  I  very 
much  appeciate,  and  I  know  that  this  committee  appreciates 
your  services  to  our  country  and  to  the  city  as  a  good,  brave 
soldier  and  as  a  good  officer;  I  am  sorry  almost  that  my  duty 
compels  me  to  ask  you,  captain,  knowing  you  to  be  an  honor- 
able man  as  a  soldier  and  a  citizen,  how  much  money  did  you 
pay  to  be  made  captain;  I  hate  to  ask  you  that,  but  my  duty 
compels  me;  and  before  you  answer  that  question  let  me  say 
to  you  here  I  have  faith  in  your  honor  and  honesty  and  I  have 
not  sought  to  build  up  a  case  against  you  at  all  or  to  place  you 
in  any  embarrassing  position;  I  gay  further  that  it  is  a  regret- 
able  thing  that  a  man  with  such  a  record  as  you  possess  and  as 
you  have  shown,  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  ask  that 
question  of  you? 

Chairman  Lexow. — Or  that  he  should  have  to  pay  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  Goff. — ^He  has  not  said  so  yet 
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Ohairman  Lexow. — If  he  does;  what  is  your  answer,  captain? 
A.  I  have  not  paid  any  money  for  my  appointm^it 

Q.  Well,  en  plain,  you  are  technical  with  me;  did  you  pay  any 
money  in  any  way  in  connection  with  your  appointment,  or  on 
account  of  your  being  made  a  captain;  now,  I  wish  to  get  at  the 
■abject  directly,  and  I  have  too  much  respect  for  you  to  fence 
with  you  or  to  lay  a  network  of  questions  around  you  to  com- 
plicate you  In  any  way? 

Ohairmnn  Lexow. —  The  captain  understands,  too,  that  any 
admission  that  he  makes  upon  a  subject  of!  that  kind  is  privi- 
leged and  can  not  be  used  against  him  hereafter. 

Mr,  Qoff. —  And  not  only  that,  but  may  I  add  that  the  words 
of  the  law  are,  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  law  is,  that  inasmuch 
as  they  can  not  be  used  against  him  in  court  of  justice  they 
oan  not  l>e  used  against  him  in  any  other  proceeding. 
Chairman  Lexow. —  In  the  department  or  elsewhere? 
Mr.  Qoff. —  In  the  department  or  outside  of  it 
Senator  O^Oonnor. —  It  would  be  my  opinion,  and  I  think  the 
committee  will  join  with  me»  that  if  a  man  with  his  record  is 
obliged  to  do  anything  that  he  ought  not  to  do  it  would  be  looked 
upon  more  in  the  nature  of  blackmail  of  the  officer. 

Q.  Now«  cai>tain^  tell  us  about  it  in  your  own  way;  we  all  fed 
a  i\ympathy  for  your  position,  and,  as  I  repeat  again,  I  feel 
^exceedingly  regretful  when  I  am  compelled  to  pot  thoce  qnes- 
tlons  to  you?  A.  I  haven't  paid  anything  for  mj  appointsest 
Q.  Kow«  then  you  compel  me.  captain,  to  take  mj  own  way 
of  getting  at  the  faets^  and  yet  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say — 

1^  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  When  Mr.  Goff  puts  that  question  he  means  diiecilt  or 
tadirecily  through  any  other  person  or  throvgh  yoonetf :  hj 
yourwtt  \Y  throogh  any  other  person?    A.  I  pstid  no  aiooey. 

^  l^r  Toosetf?    A.  Xo.  sir. 

^  Or  aay  other  person,  direetlj  or  indire«iy?    A.  Xo.  sir. 

^  Yon  answer  no  to  the  whole  quesdon?    A.  Yesw  scr. 

Ity  Senator  OVonnor: 
^  IHd  yv^  pay  any  pcop^tr?    A.  Xtv  sr. 

Fhr  Chairman  Li^xow: 

Ql  Anythia^  r«pre«ea::acrT«^  <rf  maya^j*    A.  X*.  afe 
Ql  <llr  apre^  t*  paj  any  m«^??    A.  I  ka^e 
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By  Mr.  QfolBf: 


Q.  Well,  captain,  let  us  see,  did  you  pay  any  money  after  you 
were  made  a  captain  in  consideration  of  your  getting  a  particu- 
lar precinct?    A.  I  did  not 

Q.  Did  you  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  any  money,  either  before 
or  after  you  were  made  a  captain,  on  account  of  your  having 
been  made  a  captain  of  any  precinct?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  money  collected  for  that  or  any  other  pur- 
pose in  connection  with  your  captaincy,  or  in  connection  to  your 
being  assigned  to  a  particular  precinct?  A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  give  any  promissory  notes  to  any  person  in  con- 
sideration of  money  subscribed  by  persons?  A.  Sometimes  I 
have.  I 

Q.  Now,  captain,  I  yet  would  ask  you  to  relieve  me  of  the 
very  unpleasant  necessity  of  propounding  a  number  of  questions 
to  you,  and  I  would  yet  ask  you  to  tell  us  about  that  trans- 
action in  which  you  gave  the  notes,  and  what  for,  and  all  about 
if;  I  almtxrt  aak  of  you,  request  of  you,  to  save  me  the 
unpleasant  necessit;? 


I    I 


By  Senator  O'Connor:  j 

Q.  Gapt^n,  we  expect  a  man  with  your  record  to  be  frtink; 
we  do  not  think  you  suffer  anything  in  doing  so  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  people  or  anybody  else?  A.  I  have  had  occasion 
to  borrow  money  and  give  notes  for  various  sums  and  at  various 
times  to  various  people. 

By  Chairman  Lexow  :  ^ 

Q.  But  in  connection  with  your  appointment  or  with  your 
assignment  to  any  particular  precinct?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff  :  ' 

Q.  How  soon  after  you  were  made  a  captain  did  you  give 
promissory  notes  to  persons?    A.  Before  and  after. 

Q.  Before  that  you  lived  upon  your  salary  as  a  sergeant?  A.- 
Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  Maintained  your  wife  and  children  on  that  salary  as  a 
sergeant?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  while  you  were  a  sergeant  you  were  not  compelled 
to  borrow  money  on  promissory  notes?  A.  Sometimes;  I  didnt 
very  often;  I  think  I  did  something  which  might  be  foolish  for 
me  to  do;  I  undertook  to  educate  my  children  and  had  to  meet 
certain  expenses  and  often  had  to  borrow  money  to  meet 
expenses  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Now,  I  yet  would  fain  to  have  you  tell  us  the  truth  of  the 
transaction  of  how  |15,000  were  raised  for  you?  A.  I  know 
nothing  about  it 

Q.  Well,  I  am  surprised?  A.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  it. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  you  hear  about  it?  A.  Common  talk, 
f  15,000  to  120,000. 

Q.  Well,  from  whom  did  you  hear  about  it?  A.  Varloiui 
places. 

Q.  That  that  money  waa  raised  to  have  you  made  a  captain? 
^\.«  Y  es. 

Q.  Which;  to  have  you  made  a  captain?  A.  Yes,  I  have  had 
people  to  ask  me  that  question. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know,  or  did  you  ever  Iiear,  that  certain  resi- 
dents of  the  Tenth  precinct^  or  the  Eleventh  now,  had  contri- 
buted, some  of  them,  |1,000  toward  that  fund  of  |15,000?  A. 
Yes,  I  have.  *  ^ 

Senator  O'Connor. —  He  says  he  heard  It,  or  he  knew  it 

A.  I  heard  it 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  any  of  those  persons?  A.  I  may 
Kave.  , 

Q.  You  say  you  had  no  personal  knowied^  of  this  thing? 
A.  No,  sir.  ; 

Q.  You  having  no  personal  knowledge,  did  you  inquire  of  any 
of  the  persons  whose  namee  you  heard  mentioned  as  having  sub- 
scribed money  to  a  fund  of  which  you  knew  nothing?  A.  No, 
I  haven't  , 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  '^  i 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  captain,  that  after  you  heard  that 
there  were  certain  individuals  who  contributed  |1,000  to  a  fond, 
that  you  didn't  ask  them  or  speak  to  them  about  it  in  any  fonn^ 
shape  or  way?    A.  No,  sir.  |  , 

Q.  Didn't  pay  any  attention  to  it  at  all?    A.  No>  sir. 
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Q.  Wasn't  that  a  matter  of  safficlent  importance  to  put  yoa 
on  your  inquiry?    A.  I  didn't  think  so.  . 

Q.  Yon  didn't?    A.  Na  '  ^ 

Q.  When  a  specific  charge  was  made  that  people  that  you 
knew  had  contribated  as  mach  as  |1,000  apiece  to  secure  your 
appointment  as  an  officer  or  as  a  captain  of  the  force,  that  you 
didn't  think  it  eyen  worth  while  to  find  out  whether  that  was 
tme  or  not?  A.  There  was  not  any  specific  charge  made,  and 
there  was  no  more  said  about  my  case  than  there  was  about 
everjhodj  else's  case;  everybody  promoted  at  one  time,  and 
there  was  a  common  rumor  that  everybody  that  was  promoted 
had  to  pay  for  his  place.  ^ 

Q.  Where  names  were  mentioned  of  men  contributing  a  very 
large  sum  of  money  like  |1,000,  you  didn't  think  it  worth  your 
while  to  inquire  of  them  whether  they  had  done  it  or  not?  A. 
No^  sir.  , 

Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Was  that  due  to  your  lack  of  belief  in  the  rumors;  that 
there  was  no  foundation  for  it?  A.  I  didn't  pay  much  attention 
fo  it;  no,  I  didn't  think  there  was  much  foundation  for  it 

Q.  Is  it  your  understanding,  now,  that  no  person  has  ever  paid 
any  money  for  you?    A.  I  don't  think  so. 

By  Mr.  QolBf: 

Q.  Did  you  give  any  promissory  notes  about  the  time  that 
you  heard  this  money  was  being  subscribed?    A.  I  may. 

Q.  And  you  gave  the  promissory  notes  on  account  of  thii* 
money,  did  you  not,  to  some  of  the  persons  who  had  subscribed 
the  money?    A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  you  gave  it  to  the  men  into  whose  hands  the  money 
went,  did  you  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  wh<Mn  did  you  give  the  notes  to?  A.  I  had  occasion 
to  borrow  money  from  people. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  give  the  notes;  name  me  a  man  to  whom 
yon  gave  a  promissory  note,  about  January,  1892?  A.  I  gave 
a  promissory  note  to  Mr.  John  Howard. 

Q.  John  Howard,  of  the  Kenwood  House,  corner  of  Bowery? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  OofFw — I  think  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  right  here, 
gentlemen  of  the  committee,  right  at  this  juncture,  that  I  am 
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more  intensely  surprised  at  Captain  Creeden's  attitude  than  I 
am  at  anything  that  has  occurred  since  the  ccmimencement  of 
this  investigation.  I  thought  if  there  was  one  man  in  the  police 
department  of  the  city  of  New  York  to  whom  the  truth  would 
appeal  and  that  could  aJfford  to  tell  the  truth,  it  would  be  Cap- 
tain Creeden,  I  think  you  will  say  with  me  that  I  did  not  exceed 
my  duty  in  showing  the  consideration  to  Captain  Creeden  that  I 
did,  and  I  am  surprised,  intensely  surprised,  and  disapxK)inted 
at  Captain  Creeden's  attitude. 

Q.  This  is  Mr.  Howard,  isn't  it?  (Pointing  to  Mr.  Howard.) 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Name  me  another  man  to  whom  you  gave  a  promissory 
note?    A.  One  to  Mr.  McGurk. 

Q.  This  is  the  man?    (Pointing  to  Mr  McGurk.)    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  a  keeper  of  a  notorious  dive  on  the  Boweiyf 
A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  his  dives. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  been  there  and  don't 
know?    A.  I  never  was  in  his  place. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  you  were  in;  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  you  were  there  in  that  precinct  and  didn't  know  that 
McGurk  is  the  most  notorious  dive-keeper  on  the  Bowery  — 
McGurk's  place;  do  you  mean  to  swear  that?  A.  Not  in  my 
time,  there  is  nothing  wrong  about  the  place. 

Q.  Nothing  wrong  about  McGurk's  place?  A.  When  I  was 
there. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  him  as  the  keeper  of  a  notorious  dive? 
A.  Yes;  I  have  heard  of  him. 

Q.  How  many  places  did  McGurk  keep?  A.  Only  one  place, 
that  I  know  of. 

Q.  That  is  at  27  Bowery?    A.  No;  153  Bowery. 

Q.  Then  there  were  two  places;  he  kept  at  27  Bowery  too?  A, 
Not  in  my  time. 

Q.  Then  you  only  know  of  one  place?    A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  What  transactions  had  you  with  this  dive-keeper  to  give 
him  a  promissory  note  for  money?  A.  I  knew  him,  and  I  got 
it  off  him. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  get  off  him?    A.  A  thousand  dollars 

Q.  How  much  did  you  get  from  Mr.  Howard;  Mr.  Howard  is 
a  gentleman;  he  is  a  decent  man?  A.  I  got  a  thousand  dollars 
off  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  this  man  (pointing  to  Aaron  Hersberi^T  A. 
I  do. 


Qi  How  mucb  did  you  get  of  Mr.  Herzberg;  ho^^'  much  did 
you  borrow  of  Mr.  Herzberg?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  borrowed 
money  of  him  frequently. 

Q.  About  this  time;  we  liave  you  borrowed  |2,000;  how  much 
did  you  borrow  of  Aaron  Herzberg,  42  Bowery?  A.  I  can  not 
tell  you  now. 

Q.  Cannot  tell?    A.  I  don't  remember, 

y.  But  how  much  did  you  give  him  a  promissory  note  for? 
A.  I  didn't  give  him  any. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  give  a  note  for  to  the  man  into  whose 
hands  tlie  money  went;  didn't  you  hear  that  Aaron  Herzberfjj 
contributed  money  for  some  purpose  in  connection  with  you? 
A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Is  this  the  first  you  ever  hoard  of  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  didn't  hear  that  Aaron  Herzberg 
or  his  brother,  Moritz  Herzberg,  either  one  or  the  other  of  the 
lirm,  contributed  money  at  this  time  in  connection  with  your 
captaincy?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  anything  in  connection  with  you  personally?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  They  didn't;  you  say  they  didn't?     A.  No. 

Q.  And  vou  never  heard  it?     A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  This  is  the  first  time  you  ever  heard  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  borrow  from  Mr.  William  Hanson? 
A.  I  didn't  have  any  from  him. 

Q.  What?    A.  None  that  I  can  remember. 

Q.  Wouldn't  you  know  if  you  had  borrowed  from  a  man 
named  Hanson?    A.  I  got  no  money  off  him. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  that  he  subscribed  money  in  connection 
with  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  this  the  first  time  yon  have  heard  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  anv  one  else  that  von  borrowed  monov  from?  A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  Only  these  two  men?    A.  Tliat  is  all. 

Q.  Did  you  borrow  money  from  Tharles  Hoffman?  A.  Rome- 
times. 

Q.  About  this  time  that  T  speak  of,  1S02?  A.  No,  sir;  T  have 
no  recollection  of  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Wouldn't  you  remember  it  if  vou  had  borrowed  anv  monev 
from  him,  op  if  he  had  contributed  any  money  in  connection 
with  jonr  captaincy?    A.  I  dont  ^      ■         "  "  about  it 

L.  ei7 
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Q.  You  don^t  know  anytliing  about  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  any  one  else,  than  the  names  I  have  men- 
tioned  had  anything  to  do  with  loaning  you  money,  directly  or 
indirectly?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  giving  money  to  any  person  to  be  used  on  your  account! 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  name  of  Charles  McKeon,  comer  of 
Hester  and  Chrystie  streets,  mentioned?    A.  I  knew  him. 

Q.  He  was  another  dive-keeper?    A.  He  kept  a  place  there. 

Q.  You  knew  it  was  a  dive,  and  a  notorious  dive?  A.  No;  it 
was  a  licensed  place. 

Q.  You  know  that  he  has  been  arrested  scores  of  times?  A 
Yea 

Q.  For  keeping  a  disorderly-house?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know 
that 

Q.  You  never  heard  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  heard  that  he  was  arrested?  A.  No,  sir;  he  has  been 
arrested  for  excise. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  name  of  Maitin  Kirby  mentioned 
in  connection  with  contributing  any  money?  A.  No,  sir,  I 
haven't 

Q.  You  knew  Kirby,  did  you  not?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Where  did  Kirby  keep?     A.  He  keep  on  the  Bowery. 

Q.  He  now  keeps  up  in  Harlem?    A.  I  believe  he  does. 

Q.  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street;  did  you  ever  hear 
Kirby's  name  mentioned  in  any  way  with  the  subscribing  of 
money?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  For  or  on  account  of  you?    A.  I  haven't  heard  it 

Q.  Did  you  know  Frederick  Sellig?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  milk  business?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  his  name  mentioned  in  connection  with 
contributing  any  money  for  or  on  account  of  you  or  in  conneo- 
tion  with  your  captaincy?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  the  first  time?    A.  The  first  time,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Groelling  (pointing  to  Mr.  Groelling)? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  him. 

Q.  He  keeps  Military  Hall  on  the  Bowery?  A.  One  ninety- 
three  Bowery. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  his  name  mentioned  in  connection  with 
a  contribution  of  any  money  for  or  on  account  of  your  cap- 
taincy?   A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  yon  ever  hear  Harry  Miner's  name  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  contributing  of  money  for  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  for  your  purposes?    A.  I  have  not 

Q.  Or  for  your  captaincy?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  for  your  being  assigned  to  a  particular  precinct?  A. 
No,  sir. 

(Examination  of  the  witness  suspended  for  the  present) 

John  Howard,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff  : 

Q.  I  am  sorry  we  are  compelled  to  call  upon  you;  I  know 
that  you  are  in  delicate  health,  but  I  will  have  to  ask  you  a  few 
questions  touching  this  |1,000  that  Captain  Creeden  says  he 
borrowed  of  you;  is  that  true?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  Captain  Creeden  the  money  directly?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  give  the  money?  A.  I  paid  it  to  Ber- 
nard O'Rourke. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  did  you  pay  it?  A.  It  was  represented 
to  me  as  a  loan;  well,  that  was  about  it 

Q.  Now  you  will,  I  know,  tell  us  all  that  you  know  about 
the  matter;  did  you  not  understand  at  that  time  that  the 
resident  of  that  neighborhood,  men  of  business,  were  contri- 
buting to  this  loan,  to  make  it  up?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  they  were  paying  |1,000  apiece  about?  A.  Well, 
I  heard  that  some  of  them  paid  |1,000;  I  don't  know  what 
others  paid. 

Q.  Of  whom  did  you  hear  that  paid  |1,000?  A.  Well,  it  is 
merely  hearsay;  I  didn't  see  any  of  them  subscribe. 

Q.  I  know;  that  we  understand,  Mr.  Howard;  but  the  names 
of  those  penrons  that  you  heard  that  had  subscribed  f  1,000?  A. 
Mr.  McOurk,  Mr.  Herzberg. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Hanson's  name  mentioned,  Billy  Hanson? 
A.  I  heard  his  name  mentioned,  but  not  in  connection  with  any 
particular  sum. 

Q.  I  beg  pardon;  not  in  connection  with  any  particular 
amount,  but  with  some  amount?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  being  a  subscriber  to  a  certain  fund  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  jou  hear  the  name  of  Charley  HoJBfman  mentioned? 
A.  I  think  I  did.  ,  j 

Q.  As  being  a  subscriber  to  the  same  fund?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  JOU  hear  the  name  of  Charley  McKeon  mentioned, 
comer  of  Hester  and  Chrystie  streets?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know 
him ;  I  think  I  did  also.  [ 

Q.  As  being  a  subscriber  to  the  same  fund?  A.  Well,  hii 
name  was  mentioned  in  connection  with  it;  whether  he  sub- 
scribed or  not  I  have  no  knowledge.  j 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  name  of  Martin  Kirby  mentioned?  A 
I  did,  sir. 

Q.  As  being  a  subscriber  to  the  same  fund?    A.  I  think  aa 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  name  of  Frederick  Sellig,  the  milkman, 
mentioned  at  Canal  and  Allen  streets?  A.  I  forget  about  it 
.  Q.  Did  you  hear  the  name  of  George  Groewling,  that  keeps 
Military  Hall;  did  you  hear  his  name  mentioned?  A.  Just  in 
the  same  way  that  I  heard  other  names  mentioned  in  connection 
with  it,  but  not  as  to  how  much. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  name  of  Mr.  Reppenhagen  mentioned? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  name  of  Harry  Miner  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  parties  subscribing  to  this  fund?  A.  Just  in  the  same 
connection  as  the  other. 

Q.  Now,who  made  the  collections  so  far  as  you  are  concerned? 
A.  I  gave  mine  to  Mr.  O'Rourke. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  receipt  for  the  f  1,000  that  you  paid?  A 
Yes,  sir;  I  got  a  note. 

Q.  Whose  note?    A.  Mr.  Creeden's  note. 

Q.  Captain  Creeden's  note?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ! 

Q.  Has  that  note  been  paid?    A.  Yes,  sir.  [ 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  long  that  note  was  made  for?  A. 
forget  now,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  note  made  payable  to  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  pay  the  money  directly  to  Captain  Crooden, 
you  say?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  paid  it  into  Mr.  O'Rourke's  hands?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  .Captain  Creeden  about 
this  fund,  whatever  it  was?  A.  Well,  now,  I  don't  recollect 
that;  I  couldn't  say  that  positively. 

Q.  I  don't  want  to  press  you  if  you  are  not  positive,  because 
I  believe,  Mr.  Howard,  that  your  intention  is  to  tell  the  whole 
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truth  in  the  matter;  now,  for  what  purpose  was  this  fund  raised, 
so  far  as  your  knowledge  or  information  went?  A.  The  way 
that  I  was  informed  about  it,  if  my  recollection  serves  me  right, 
is  that  it  was  a  testimonial  or  a  fund  that  vvas  to  bo  gotten  up 
for  Captain  Creeden,  or,  I  mean,  Sergeant  Creeden  at  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  said  about  it  being  necessary  to 
get  up  such  a  fund  for  him  so  that  he  could  be  made  a  captain? 
A.  Now,  Mr.  Goflf,  I  don't  know  as  I   could  answer  that  exactly. 

Q.  I  know  how  desirous  you  are,  of  course,  to  not  do  anything 
to  injure  any  one;  but  then  your  own  conscience  is  more  sacred 
to  you  than  anything  else;  I  ask  you  if  it  was  not  a  fact  that  a 
fund  was  gotten  up  in  that  precinct,  to  which  you  were  a  sub- 
scriber, to  enable  Sergeant  Creeden  to  become  a  captain?  A. 
AVell,  should  I  get  that  information  positively,  or  from  rumor. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  WTiat  we  want  to  know  is  tlio  inforuia- 
tion  you  acted  on  in  giving  that  |1,000  to  the  fund. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  What  was  your  object  in  giving  it?  A.  My  object  in  giviug 
it  was  to  make  a  fund,  or  a  testimonial,  to  Sergeant  Creeden. 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q.  Now,  3Ir.  Witness,  how  is  that  possible,  when  you  look  a 
promissory  note  back  for  the  whole  amount  of  your  contribu- 
tion?   A.  How  is  that? 

Q.  How  could  that  be  a  testimonial  to  Captain  Creeden,  wben 
you  took  Captain  Creeden^s  note  for  a  thousand  dollars  back? 
A.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong  in  saying  testimonial,  or  a  fund. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  To  be  used  for  what  purpose?    A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as 
the  purpose  was  exactly  stated  to  me  at  the  time. 
Q.  What  did  you  understand  it  was  to  be  used  for? 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You  as  a  business  man  would  not  give  a  thousand  dolhirs 
away  unless  you  knew  what  you  were  giving  it  for?  A.  I  would 
give  a  thousand  dollars  on  the  reputation  of  Mr.  O'Rourke,  and 
his  word  was  satisfactorv  to  me. 
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By  Senator  O'CJonnop: 

Q.  What  did  you  understand  to  be  the  purposes  of  this  fund; 
what  did  Sergeant  Creeden  require  this  money  at  the  time  for; 
you  must  have  had  some  understanding  at  the  time  you  gave 
this  f  1,000  and  took  his  note?  A.  Well,  should  I  know  tiiat 
positively  from  any  particular  person. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Oh,  no;  the  information  you  acted  on;  that  is  all?  A.  I 
acted  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  O'Rourke  principally. 

Q.  For  what  purpose?  A.  For  making  up  a  fund  for  Sergeant 
Creeden. 

Q.  To  make  him  a  captain;  that  is  right,  isn't  it?  A.  Now,  I 
haven't  got  particular  recollection  on  that. 

Q.  But  that  is  your  judgment  about  it,  isn't  it;  that  is  your 
best  recollection  of  it?  A.  There  may  be  s*omething  in  con- 
nection with  that  subject  in  my  mind  when  I  gave  it;  who 
gave  it  to  me  I  don't  know. 

Q.  The  fact  was,  you  were  lending  money  to  Captain  Cree- 
den, weren't  you;  you  were  lending  money  to  Captain  Creeden 
and  taking  his  promissory  note  for  it?  A.  I  gave  the  money 
to  Mr.  O'Rourke  and  I  got  Captain  Creeden's  note  for  it. 

Q.  The  fact  of  it  was  that  you  were  lending  it  to  Captain 
Creeden?     A.  Very  likely. 

By  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  And  Captain  Creeden  paid  you  himself?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  paid  you?  A.  I  got  checks  from  Mr.  Miner  from 
time  to  time  for  the  amount. 

Q.  Mr.  Harry  Miner?    A.  Yes,  sir;  his  checks. 

Q.  Who  delivered  his  checks  to  you?    A.  They  came  by  mail 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  many  payments?    A.  No,  I  do  not 

Q.  Did  you  deliver  to  Mr.  O'Rourke  the  |1,000  in  bills?  A 
No,  sir. 

Q.  In  a  check?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Payable  to  his  order?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  How  was  it  explained  to  you  that  inasmuch  as  you  were 
getting  a  promissory   note   of  Captain   Creeden's   back   that 
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roup  money  was  not  paid  directly  by  you  to  Captain  Creeden? 
^  Captain  Creeden  never  asked  me  for  any  money,  in  the  first 
ilace;  in  the  next  place  Mr.  O'Rourke  and  I  had  some  conver- 
ntion  about  making  up  a  fund  for  Captain  Creeden,  and  he 
laid  he  was  poor  and  had  a  large  family  and  all  that  kind  of 
tinsdness,  and  said  that  his  family's  education  cost  him  a  good 
leal  and  so  on;  and  besides  that  I  leut  Captain  Creeden 
Formerly  on  two  or  three  former  occasions  money  which  he 
paid  back  and  which  he  said  was  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for 
the  tuition  of  his  children. 

By  Mr.  Goflf. 

Q.  You  paid  this  previous  money  to  Mr.  O-Rourke,  did  you? 
Au  No,  sir;  no,  the  previous  money,  I  paid  that  directly  to 
Captain  Creeden. 

Q.  When  Captain  Creeden  borrowed  money  from  you  for  the 
ynrpose  of  the  education  of  his  children  he  made  personal  appli- 
cation to  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Cliairman  Lexow. — Mr.  Goff,  do  you  think  it  advisable  to 
have  witnesses  who  are  going  to  testify  on  the  same  subject 
remain  in  court  here? 

Senator  O'Connor. — Seems  to  me,  Mr.  GolT,  these  witnesses 
ought  to  make  this  thing  short  They  are  monkeying  with  a 
buzz-saw  just  now. 

Mr.  Goff. — They  are  just  as  well  olT  hor(»  as  tliey  would  be 
out  in  the  corridor,  better. 

Senator  O'Connor. — The  facts  seem  to  be  too  compact  It 
don't  secmi  to  me  that  they  ought  to  have  the  hardihood  to  try 
to  evade  the  situation. 

Mr.  Goff. — Mr.  Howard,  I  will  not  detiin  yon  any  longer. 

William  Snell,  a  witness  called  on  ]»elialf  of  Uw  Stat<»,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  3Ir.  Goff: 

Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  TJeal  estate. 
Q.  ^^^lere  is  your  place  of  business?    A.  Place  of  residence, 
25  Stanton  street. 
Q.  Ton  keep  an  account  in  the  Germania  bank?    A.  Vt»s.  sir. 
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Q.  This  is  your  deposit  book  (book  shown  witness)?  A.  Book 
of  deposit;  yes,  sir. 

(i.  Now,  I  read  from  this  deposit  book,  that  on  Janaarj  24, 
181)2,  you  deposited  f  15,000. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  right? 

Mr.  Goff. —  See  the  book. 

A.  (Witness  examining  book)    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  right,  is  it;  where  did  you  get  that  |1 5,000?  A.  If 
my  recollection  serves  me  right,  I  think  I  was  appointed  a  stake- 
holder or  custodian  for  a  certain  amount  of  money. 

(2.  Now,  you  were  appointed  custodian?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  appointed  you  custodian?  A.  At  the  solicitation  of 
my  brotlier-in-law,  Mr.  Patterson.  I 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Patterson?    A.  A  brother-in-law  of  mine. 

Q.  What  is  his  first  name?    A.  Daniel. 

Q.  Daniel  Patterson?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  he  a  member  of  Assembly  at  one  time?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  two  terms,  I  believe. 

Q.  I  think  from  the  Tenth  district,  wasn't  it?  A.  I  think  bo; 
Ei;i:hth   Assembly. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  that  this  fiind  was  for,  that  he  asked 
yon  to  be  a  custodian  of?  A.  think  it  was  a  wager,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  the  money?  A.  I  received  it  in  cheeks  from 
Mr.  O'Rourke. 

Q.  From  Mr.  O'Kourke?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  receive  it  in  cash?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure?    A.  Pretty  positive. 

Q.  You  are  pretty  positive?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  his  own  check?  A.  No;  there  were  vari- 
ous checks. 

Q.  Well,  give  me  the  name  of  one  check?  A.  I  think  Mr. 
Howard  was  one. 

Q.  Mr.  Howard?  A.  I  think,  if  T  am  not  mistJiken;  Mr.'Herz- 
berg  might  have  been  one. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Miner  one?  A.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  no;  in  fact, 
didn't  look  at  the  face  of  the  checks;  Mr.  O'Rourke  indorsed 
them  and  I  deposited  them. 

Q.  And  the  checks  footed  up  f  15,000?  A.  They  may  and  they 
may  not;  T  may  have  had  some  of  my  own  personal  balance  to 
add  to  it. 
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Q.  Now,  let  us  see;  this  sum  amountiui;  to  f  1C,()()0  wus  ilepos- 
ited  on  January  4,  1802?    A.  It  must  be  so  if  it  is  tliere. 

Q.  This  is  the  date  on  the  bank-book;  if  you  were  askoil  to 
become  custodian  of  a  fund  you  would  not  mix  up  your  own 
moneys  with  it?  A.  I  might  have  made  a  d(*puHit  uikI  Hrill 
made  a  memorandum  of  what  amount  I  had  held  out. 

Uy  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  is  your  present  rerollenion;  that  thiH  wa»  oiw  fund, 
the  f  15,000?    A.  I  couldn't  answer  the  question. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  that  you  hecrame  a  stakehold<*r  for  a  Iar;;e 
amount  of  money  like  that  without  knowing  Ww:  anionnt?  A.  It 
might  have  been  f  14,000;  and  it  might  liav  been  912.riCNI. 

Q.  Do  yon  often  become  stakeholder  for  anjoiuMv  of  tliat  j^i/^*? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  why  the  book  will  show  you.  Henator.  -.vher*;  I  ha\'» 
carried  a  tialance  there  of  ov<t  *1  0,000. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

i2-  Who  won  tin*  lx*t:  who  did  you  pay  it  out  to  afiirrward? 
Mr.  Goff. —  Xow.  w«.*  will  hav<*  to  p't  at  Mii»  p.ni'Mitly. 

Bv  Chairman    Lexow: 

Q.  Have  vou  anv  wnu»rn  ni^-ujoraridum  ai'^onuiiMM  «ij-'  •'.«• 
payment  to  show  what  the  U-t  was?    A.   ^'e>.  hir 

Bv  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Where  is  that   memomndum?    A.  I>rstroye*J. 
Q.  When?    A.  Shortly  aft*-r  the  l/'-t   was  paid. 
Q.  Why  did  you  distroy  it?     A.  Oh.  I  H'lpp^^s^r — w«rll.  I  'nn 
not  explain  why. 
Q-  But  you  did?    A.  Ye^-,   sir.  ; 

Q-  Xow.  vou  sav  h*rr«r  'hat  voj  of'^-u  rArrv  «uch  a/r;Ojij^.-7 
A-  Ye«-  sir. 

Q.  As  sxakeL^^der?  .\.  No*  <3L>'^«r*h'r  sl-  -.r;4'*i:ho!'i^f :  in 
rpal  e«tate  Transacnftns. 

Q.  Id  peal  estate  Tr5:ri«5&yrio::???    A.  Y^.  -fr. 

Q.  Have  yoa  bad  iny  r^^I  e- •-«:•«:  *r;i.L<^'r:f.n^  of  -J:^  ;/r'>;y/r- 
rions  «>f  this  ^^m  ^Z,  *ir..«»>?    .* .  Vo*  ^o  n:v  r«:^o!V*  '4  Li**-. 

Q.  In   what  prr^-r-rrfrfrj   of  v-.e  •?•:::-   '.f  tlorifM  L   J 

i-an  n<*T  rerall  as  •*>  di:^.    ^^vr.-^'?'^. 
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Q.  What?  A.  I  caa  not  recall  it;  I  don't  think  I  done  mndh 
since  1885  or  1886. 

Q.  I  find  in  your  bank  account,  Mr.  Snell,  that  there  has  been 
since  1891  but  one  item  of  f8,000  approaching  at  all  the  sum 
of  f  15,000  which  you  deposited  on  January  4th?  A.  I  gnev 
you  will  find  a  balance  there  of  f  10,000. 

Q.  That  is  not  a  deposit?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  are  talking  about  deposits?    A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Now,  I  find  on  January  11th,  the  day  before  Captain  Giee- 
den  was  made  captain,  that  there  were  |3,300  deposited  ii 
addition  to  the  |15,000?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  that  was?    A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  you  got  the  money?  A.  I  couldnt 
answer  that  question;  probably  a  debt  or  something. 

Q.  What?    A.  Probably   a   debt. 

Q.  If  it  is  a  debt,  who  owed  you  f3,300?  A.  I  can  not  tell 
you;  can  not  recollect  it 

Q.  If  a  debt  of  ?3,300,  is  it  likely  that  you  would  forget  it  ir 
two  years?    A.  Very  likely;  yes.  sir. 

Q.  Your  memory  is  treacherous  about  those  things,  is  it  not? 
A.  Well,  I  have  little  dealings  with  that  description. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Who  won  the  bet?    A.  I  don't  know  what  the  bet  was. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 
Q.  Who  did  you  pay  the  money  over  to? 

By   Chairman    Lexow : 

Q.  Who  did  you  pay  money  over  to?  A.  I  paid  it  to  Mr. 
Beppenhagen. 

Q.  Mr.  Beppenhagen?  A.  I  got  an  order  from  other  people 
to  pay  it  to  him. 

Q.  Who  is  he?  A.  Well,  he  is  a  gentleman  that  keeps  a  store 
corner  of  Broome  and  Chrystie  street;  he  is  in  the  court  room. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  the  order?  A.  Mr.  O'Bourke  and  the  com- 
mittee. 

Q.  And  the  committee?    A.  Yes,  two  or  three. 

Q.  Who  was  the  committee?  A.  Mr.  Howard  was  onOi  I 
believe,  and  Mr.  O'Rourke  the  other,  and  I  forget  the  other. 
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Q.  Howard  was  one?    A.  Yes,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q.  Who  else?    A.  O'Konrke. 

Q.  And  who  else?    A.  I  couldn't  recollect  the  others. 

Q.  How  many  were  there?  A.  There  must  have  been  about 
five  altogether. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  O'Rourke  came  to  you  and 
gave  you  the  order?    A.  No,  I  got  the  order  from  Mr.  O'Rourke. 

Q.  How  long  after  you  got  the  fund?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Days  or  weeks?    A.  Weeks. 

Q.  You  say  you  don't  know  what  the  bet  was?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  before  been  stakeholder  of  the  bet  that  3  on 
didn't  know  what  it  was?     A.  Yes,   sir;    1  have  been   stake- 
.    holder  of  a  certain  amount  of  money. 

Q.  You  said  a  little  while  ago  that  the  character  of  the  bet 
was  entered  upon  a  memorandum  which  you  afterwards 
destroyed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  is  true,  that  you  did  not  make  a  memoranaum  or 
that  you  did  and  destroyed  the  memorandum?  A.  I  fail  to 
recollect  it. 

Q.  I  would  be  a  little  careful;  I  would  make  a  plain  state- 
ment of  this  matter,  if  I  were  you,  as  near  as  you  know  it,  and 
avoid  any  possibility  of  liability;  I  think  you  know  by  this  time 
that  counsel  has  enough  evidence  in  his  possession  to  show  what 
he  proposes  to  show  and  that  there  is  no  use  trying  to  escape  and 
that  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  admit  what  you  know  about  it? 
A.  I  told  you  the  plain  truth. 

Q.  Don't  suppress  anything?    A.  I  haven't. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  that  you  as  a  business  man  would  take 
115,000  on  a  wager  of  this  kind  without  knowing  anything 
about  it  and  then  pay  it  out  on  the  order  of  Mr.  O'Rourke? 
A.  That  is  the  truth. 

Bv  Senator  O'Connor: 

« 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  the  bet  was?  A.  No,  sir;  I  was 
custodian  for  that  amount  of  money;  I  was  asked  to  hold  that 
amount  of  money. 

By  Chairman  Lexow  : 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  you  never  inquired?  A.  Oh,  T 
have  heard  —  no,  I  never  inquired  about  It. 
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Q.  Was  it  because  you  had  an  idea  what  it  waa  for  and  you 
didn't  want  to  inquire?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Gofif: 

Q.  Now,  what  was  the  idea?  A.  I  had  an  idea  that  there  was 
going  to  be  a  presentation  made  to  Captain  Creeden. 

Q.  Presentation?    A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  idea. 

Q.  What  was  there  in  that  idea  of  a  character  that  would  lead 
you  not  to  inquire  about  it;  no  harm  in  making  a  presentation? 
A.  No;  the  conversation  that  ensued  after. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  you  had  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
money  was  going  to  be  used  to  purchase  an  appointment  as  cap- 
tain, for  Captain  Creeden?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Then  what  was  there  about  it  that  restrained  you  from 
inquiring  what  it  was?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know;  I  can  not 
answer  it. 

Q.  You  did  answer  a  moment' ago,  to  the  effect  that  the  cir- 
cumstances were  such  as  you  didn't  want  to  inquire?  A.  That 
was  an  idea  of  my  own;  nothing  positive  attached  to  it 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  Well,  you  understood  that  this  was  to  be  a  presentaticm 
to  Ca])tain  Creeden,  did  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  W^as  he  captain  at  the  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  made  this  deposit  on  January  4th?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  not  appointed  until  January  12th?  A.  Well,  the 
money  was  not  surrendered,  I  don't  believe,  counsel  — 

Q.  Answer  ray  question?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  made  the  deposit  January  4th,  and  Captain  Creeden 
was  not  appointed  until  January  12th;  now  was  this  presenta- 
tion to  be  made  to  Captain  Creeden  when  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  captain;  was  that  it?  A.  I  couldn't  answer  that 
question;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  If  it  was  to  be  a  presentation  to  Captain  Creeden  or  to 
Sergeant  Creeden?    A.  I  understood  so  afterward. 

Q.  You  understood  it  w^as  to  be  a  presentation  to  Sergeant 
Creeden?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you,  as  a  careful  business  man,  were  taking  d 
115,000  that  didn't  belong  to  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  you  were  becoming  personally  responsible  for  that 
115,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  yoo  accepted  the  f  15,000,  you  knew  to  whom  you 
were  to  pay  it?    A.  I  didn't  at  that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  didn't  know  to  whom  you  were 
to  give  f  15,000  that  you  had  become  responsible  for?  A.  I  mean 
to  say  that. 

Q.  How  were  you  to  ascertain  to  whom  to  give  it?  A.  I  was 
told  by  my  brother-in-law  that  on  an  order  given  that  I  was  to 
take  and  i)ay  it  over. 

Q.  To  any  one  that  Mr.  Patterson  would  designate?  A.  No, 
Mr.  O'Rourke.  \ 

Q.  Any  one  that  Mr.  O'Kourke  would  designate?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  an  order  from  Mr.  O'Rourke?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  kept  that  order,  did  you  not?  A.  I  destroyed 
it  after  paj'uient. 

Q.  Why  did  you  destroy  it?  A.  Well,  I  had  no  further  use 
for  it. 

Q.  Wouldn't  it  be  protection;  wasn't  that  a  very  great  use 
for  it?    A.  Probably,  yes.  t 

Q.  What?    A.  It  might  have  been.  \ 

Q.  Now,  I  want  you  to  answer  my  question?  A.  Well, 
I  think  I  had  the  check,  and  I  thought  that  was  a  valid  receipt 

Q.  How  could  it  bo  a  valid  receipt  to  be  given  to  a  person 
who  didn't  give  you  the  money?  A.  Well,  on  the  authorization; 
of  course,  I  suppose  it  was  indiscreet  on  my  part. 

Q.  Never  mind  about  the  indiscretion;  I  want  the  fact?  A. 
Well,  I  surrendered  it  on  the  order  I  received. 

Q.  How  could  you  protect  yourself  for  surrendering  the  money 
unless  you  preserved  that  order?  A.  It  was  my  idea  the  check 
was  sufficient  receipt.  t  \ 

Q-  But  if  you  made  the  check  to  another  person  how  could 
it  be  a  sufficient  receipt?    A.  That  is  true.  * 

Q.  What?    A.  I  say  that  is  true,  but  T  did  so. 

Q.  You  h«d  a  motive  in  doing  that,  did  you  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  this  money  to  Mr.  O'Rourko?  A.  No,  sir;  T 
[Wild  this  money  to  Mr.  Reppenhagen.  j  i 

Q.  What  was  he,  an  alderman?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  He  held  a  political  position  there  some  time?    A.  No,  not 
to  my  knowledge;  he  ran  for  alderman  and  ran  for  coroner. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow : 
Q.  He  had  a  saloon  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  How  long  did  you  keep  the  f  15,000?  A.  I  couldn't  answa; 
probably  two  or  three  weeks  or  more. 

Q.  Who  delivered  you  the  order  to  give  that  115,000  to  Mr. 
Beppenhagen?    A.  I  think  it  came  through  the  mail. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Came  through  the  mail?  A.  Yes,  the  order  to  take  and 
draw  a  check  out  to  Mr.  Bepp^ihagen's  favor. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  How  did  it  read?  A.  That  I  can  not  recollect;  I  suppoee 
it  said,  '^  Pay  to  the  order  of  John  W.  Beppenhagen  such  and 
such  an  amount" 

m 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  How  was  it  signed,  the  order?    A.  By  O'Bourke. 

Q.  Do  you  kuow  his  signature?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  seen  his  signature  before?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  whose  hands  did  you  receive  this  money?  A. 
Prom  Mr.  O'Rourke's;  it  was  not  money,  it  was  checks. 

Q.  Now,  you  are  clear  about  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  checks?    A.  Yes,  sir,  pretty  clear  it  was  chedcs. 

Q.  You  are  as  clear  and  positive  about  that  as  everything 
else  that  you  have  testified  to  in  connection  with  this  trans- 
action?   A.  Very  near. 

Q.  No;  are  you;  not  very  near;  you  are  pretty  positive?  A. 
I  am  pretty  positive  it  is  checks. 

Q.  Now,  was  it  all  in  one  check?    A.  No,  sir,  several. 

Q.  Were  they  all  his  own  checks  or  checks  made  payable  to 
his  own  order?    A.  No;  checks  indorsed  by  him. 

Q.  Checks  indorsed  by  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bat  all  made  payable  to  his  order?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
think  so. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us  how  many —  A.  I  think  so;  I  wouldn^ 
be  positive  as  to  that 

Q.  I  want  to  get  the  fact?  A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledjr 
and  belief,  yes. 
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Q.  Could  you  tell  us  how  many  checks  there  were?  A.  That 
[  couldn't  answer;   quite  a  number. 

Q.  Were  there  |15,000  checks?  A.  No,  sir;  in  various 
amounts. 

Q.  Any  over  f  1,000?    A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Any  under  f  1,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  were  there  more  than  15  checks?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Twenty  checks?  A.  There  might  have  been  20  and  might 
Uave  been  iiS. 

Q.  Might  have  been  25?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  keep  some  account  of  the  checks?  A.  I 
didn't,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  O'Rourke  give  you  those  checks  in  person?  A, 
We  both  went  into  the  little  space  there  and  he  indorsed  — 

Q.  What  little  space?  A.  Where  they  generally  count  up  the 
checks,  like  a  little  closet 

Q.  Where?    A.  In  the  bank. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  Mr.  O'Rourke  by  appointment?  A.  No;  he 
c*,ame  to  the  house  to  see  me;  I  didn't  expect  him  there  at  the 
time.  ' 

Q.  What  did  he  come  to  see  you  for?  A.  For  the  purpose  of 
being  custodian  for  this  amount  of  money. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  the  money  was  for?  A.  No,  sir;  T 
didn't  inquire. 

Q.  You  understood  that  that  was  not  to  be  done,  that  you 
were  not  to  inquire?  A.  No;  I  didn't  understand  that  matter; 
I  was  selected  as  stakeholder. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  it  that  you  were  selected  as  stakeholder  of 
a  testimonial;  is  that  it?  A.  I  couldn't  answer  what  it  was 
for  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  were  stakeholder  of  a  testimonial,  wero  you  not?  A. 
I  cannot  answer  that. 

Q.  Then  what  were  you  stakeholder  of?  A.  I  really  don't 
know. 

Q.  You  don't  know?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  word  "  stakeholder  "  used?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  who  were  you  to  pay  the  stakes?  A.  Why  Mr. 
O'Rourke  came  to  me  with  that  amount  of  monev  and  I  depos- 
ited it 

Q.  Did  Mr.  O'Rourke  tell  you  that  you  were  to  be  stakeholder 
for  this  amount  of  money?    A.  No;  my  brother  fn-law. 
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By  bxi'.  Gbff: 

Q.  That  is  your  handwriting  (paper  shown  witness?)    A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  Goff  offered  the  paper  in  evidence  and  it  was  marked 
Exhibit  8. 

Q.  Now,  we  will  start  off  bj  saying  that  here  is  the  slip,  that 
deposit  slip?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  find  that  you  deposited  of  that  sum  f 6,500  in  billat 
A.  Now,  if  you  say — 

Q.  Is  it  so;  if  so  I  want  you  to  look  at  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  swore  several  times  in  answer  to  mj 
questions  that  there  were  no  bills  but  all  checks,  did  you  swear 
to  what  was  true  or  what  was  false;  answer  yes  or  no?  A. 
What  is  the  question? 

Q.  (Kepeated.)    A.  I  must  have  sworn  to  what  was  false. 

Q.  Here  is  a  check  for  the  sum  of  f 2,000;  did  you  see  that 
(check  shown  to  witness?)    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  swore  several  times  in  answer  to  my  question 
that  there  was  no  check  for  an  amount  over  |1,000,  did  yon 
swear  to  what  was  true  or  wBat  was  false?    A.  False. 

Q.  False?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  see,  we  will  go  on  piling  up  these  falsehoods  against 
you,  which  are  perjury?  A.  I  swore  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief. 

Q.  I  understand  you;  we  have  it  on  the  record  what  yon 
swore  to;  when  you  swore  that  Mr.  O'Rourke  went  into  a  little 
room  in  the  back  and  indorsed  all  the  checks  over  to  you,  di^ 
you  swear  to  what  was  true  or  what  was  false?    A.  True. 

Q.  That  was  true?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  about  the  |6,500  in  bills?  A.  I  was  not  aware  that 
I  deposited  bills;  I  had  forgotten  it. 

Q.  Then  that  was  untrue  when  you  said  that  he  had  indorsed 
checks  to  the  amount  of  |15,000  to  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  since  we  have  it  here  that  there  was  a  check  for 
|2,000,  will  you  please  tell  us  whose  check  that  was?  A.  I 
couldn't  answer  that 

Q.  You  couldn't  answer  that?    A.  I  couldn't  recollect  U. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  checks  amounted  from  f  250  up  to  $1,000? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  find  that  the  lowest  amount  of  any  of  the  checks 
here  is  for  $500?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Just  look  at  tbat  (paper  shown  witness).    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  see  if  700  see  a  1250  check  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  yon  swore  awhile  ago  tliat  there  were  checks  from 
f250  up  to  f  1,000,  did  yon  swear  to  what  was  tme  or  what  was 
false?    A.  To  what  was  false. 

Q.  Yon  see  we  are  piling  up  these  falsehoods?  A.  Well, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

Q.  Now,  according  to  that  deposit  slip  there  are  but  nine 
ehecks  there;  please  look  at  it  and  count  them?    A*.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Nine  checks?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  I  mistake  not  you  have  testified  that  there  were  — 
A.  About  20. 

Q.  About  .20  or  25  checks?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  again  mistaken,  to  use  the  most  charitable  word 
I  can  use?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  again  mistaken  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  see  I  am  trying  to  refresh  your  memory,  and  I 
would  like  to  aid  you  all  the  way  through,  and  after  refreshing 
your  memory  about  these  things,  of  which  you  admit  that  you 
have  testified  falsely,  don't  you  think  your  memory  may  be 
r^reshed  on  the  subject  of  what  this  sum  was  for?  A.  Not 
at  that  time. 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 
Q.  But  afterward?    A.  Insinuated  afterward,  yes. 

By  Mr.  Qoff : 

Q.  Don't  you  think  you  are  liable  to  have  sworn  falsely  on 
that  subject,  the  same  as  you  have  on  the  other  subjects?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  are  you,  any  more  certain  on  that  subject  than  you 
are  on  the  subjects  you  have  been  proven  to  have  sworn  falsely 
on,  on  the  subject  of  checks?    A.  I  can  not  recollect. 

Q.  I  ask  you  why  ai*e  you  certain  that  you  haven't  sworn 
falsely  on  that  subject  any  more  than  you  are  certain  that  you 
haven't  swwn  falsely  on  the  subject  which  you  have  admitted 
that  you  swore  falsely  about?  A.  I  was  not  told  at  the  time 
what  I  was  given  the  money  for. 

Q.  I  ask  you,  why  are  you  so  certain  upon  this  subject? 

Chairman  Lexow.—  That  this  is  not  just  as  false  as  the  others? 
A.  Well,  I  am  positive  it  is  r 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 


Q.  What  was  the  insinuation?  A.  The  insinuation  was  to 
give  Captain  Creeden  the  testimonial  after  he  was  made 
captain. 

Q.  The  way  you  give  Captain  Creeden  a  testimonial  is  to 
draw  a  check  of  115,000  to  somebody  else?  A.  I  was  only  the 
custodian  or  stakeholder  of  that  amount  of  money;  what  became 
of  it  afterward   1  don't  know. 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  But  you  drew  the  check  to  another's  order,  not  Captain 
Creeden's  order?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  drew  this  upon  a  written  order?  A.  Upon  an 
order;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Signed  by  Mr.  O'Rourke?    A.  By  Mr.  O'Rourke. 

Q.  And  this  check  was  drawn  to  the  order  of  Mr  Reppenhagen? 
A.  Reppenhagen. 

Q.  I  ask  you  .again,  that  seven  days  afterward,  on  January 
11th  and  one  day  before  Captain  Creeden  was  made  captain,  you 
deposited  the  sum  of  f 3,300? 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Witness,  now  that  your  recollection  has  been  refreshed, 
that  there  were  not  25  checks  but  nine  checks  representing  this 
115^000,  there  must  have  been  larger  sums  that  f  1,000  contri- 
buted by  individuals  to  this  fund;  isn't  that  so?  A.  there  must 
have  been,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  sum  as  large  as  f  5,000?  A.  Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  Four  thousand  dollars?    A.  No,  the  deposit  slip  showfl  it 

Q.  What  is  the  largest  on  that  deposit  slip?  A.  I  really  don't 
know. 

Mr.  Goff.—  The  check  is  f 2,000,  and  the  largest  sum  is  $6,500 
in  bills.  Now,  there  is  a  gentleman  that  wants  to  get  away, 
and  I  will  ask  you  to  step  aside. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  suppose  you  want  to  complete  this 
testimony  to-night? 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  would  be  impossible,  but  if  you  want  to  sit 
why  I  am  perfectly  willing. 
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John  A.  Morschhauser,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
3eing  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 


By  Mp.  Goff :  J  ^ 

Q.  What  position  do  you  hold  in  the  Germania  Bank?  A. 
Cashier.  | 

Q.  That  bank  is  situated  at  the  Bowery,  on  what  street?  A. 
CJomer  of  Rivington  street. 

Q.  You  have  the  books  of  the  bank  in  court  here,  in  the  build- 
ing? A.  They  are  not  exactly  in  the  building,  but  they  are  on 
the  street 

Q.  You  have  them  in  charge  of  three  men;  they  are  under 
subpoena  of  this  court?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  don't  want  to  cause  the  bank  any  inconvenience  at  all ; 
have  you  made  or  caused  the  bank  to  make  a  transcript  of  the 
account  of  William  Snell?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  hand  you  that  transcript;  is  that  transcript  a  correct 
transcript  of  the  books  of  the  bank  from  his  account?  A.  Yes, 
9ir;  both  deposits  and  checks. 

Mr.  Goff  offered  the  transcript  in  evidence  and  it  was  marked 
Exhibit  9  of  this  date.  \  ] 

Q.  The  deposit  slip  which  I  hand  to  you,  representing  the 
deposits  of  William  Snell  for  January  4,  1892,  is  that  deposit 
slip  taken  from  the  files  of  the  bank?  A.  That  is  the  original 
deposit  slip. 

Q.  That,  of  course,  is  identified  by  Snell  himself?  A.  This 
is  the  account  not  of  William  Snell,  but  William  Snell, 
junior. 

Q.  I  do  not  wish  to  name  Ibis  bank,  Mr.  Cashier,  but  I  ask 
you  if  the  slip  that  I  hand  to  you  now  is  the  slip  which  the 
bank  received  through  the  Clearing  House?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Touching  the  transactions  of  what  date?  A.  January 
18th,  received  by  our  bank  on  the  lOtli;  if  you  will  let  me  see 
that  paper  again  please;  January  18th  I  have  down  here;  we 
have  got  it  on  the  18th  in  our  books. 

Q.  Does  this  slip  which  you  hold  in  your  hand  show  the 
transactions  of  the  previous  day  with  regard  to  the  checks  that 
vou  issue?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tt  does?    A.  No;   not  that  we  issue. 

Q.  That  were  drawn  upon  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  That  is  what  I  mean,  that  were  drawn  upon  your  bank? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Checks  that  were  draw^n  upon  your  bank  the  previooB  day 
went  to  the  Clearing  House,  and  you  received  those  from  the 
Clearing  House?    A.  On  the  morning  of  the  next  day. 

Q.  What  is  your  Clearing  House  number?    A.  Na  78. 

Q.  And  the  bank  mentioned  here  is  the  bank  through  which 
you  clear?    A.  No,  sir;  we  clear  through  the  Clearing  House. 

Q.  Ho^  does  this  bank  which  is  mentioned  here —  A.  That 
also  clears  tlirough  the  Clearing  House. 

Q.  I  mean  does  this  slip  represent  the  checks —  A.  Coming 
from  that  bank. 

Q.  That  is,  the  particular  bank  named  on  this  slip?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Shows  the  checks  drawn  by  you,  and  went  through  that 
bank?    A.  Drawn  by  our  customers. 

Q.  Drawn  by  your  customers  on  your  bank  and  that  went 
through  the  particular  bank  mentioned  on  this  slip?  A. 
Deposited  in  that  bank. 

Q.  Coming  in  that  bank  through  the  Clearing  House,  being 
charged  against  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff  offered  the  slip  in  evidence  and  it  was  marked 
Exhibit  10  of  this  date. 

Mr.  Goff.— I  think  that  is  all,  sir.  You  may  go  and  take 
vour  books. 

John  W.  Keppenhagen,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  f  15,000  you  got  from  Mr.  Snell? 
A.  I  spent  them. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Rappenhagen,  do  you  want  me  to  call  you  a 
thief?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  if  you  spent  this  money,  you  are  a  thief?  A.  No;  it 
was  given  to  me. 

Q.  The  money  didn't  belong  to  you?    A.  It  was  given  to  me. 

Q.  The  money  didn't  belong  to  you?  A.  It  was  given  to  me 
by  Snell. 

Q.  I  know;  it  was  given  to  you  by  Snell  to  spend?  A.  Yea, 
sir. 
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Q.  And  you  spent  money  that  didn't  belong  to  you?  A.  If  I 
got  it  rightly,  yes. 

Q.  If  money  was  given  to  you  for  a  special  purpose?    A.  No. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  want  to  understand;  when  you  spent  this 
money  do  you  mean  that  you  spent  it  in  pleasure?  A.  Yes,  in 
pleasure  and  in^  business.  , 

Q.  In  pleasure  and  in  business?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Snell  gave  you  |15,000  to  spend  in  pleasure  and 
business?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman   I^xow: 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  told  you  at  the  time  he  gave 
you  that  money  that  it  was  for  you  to  spend  in  pleawure  and 
business?    A.  He  told  me  it  was  for  my  use. 

Q.  He  didn't  say  anything  about  a  testimonial?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  NotSiing  about  a  bet?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  New  York?    A.  Since  1858. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  could  be  three  men  found  in  the  United 
States,  or  in  the  State  of  New  York  who  would  believe  you, 
what  you  said?  A.  Well,  that  is  the  truth  what  I  am  saying 
now. 

By  Mr.  Gofif: 

Q.  Have  you  a  bank-book?    A.  Not  bero;  no,  ^ir. 

Q.  Yon  have  a  bank-book?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  check  book?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  stubs  of  checks?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  deposited  this  check  that  you  got  from  Mr.  Suell?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  made  payable  to  your  order?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  deposited  it  in  the  Bowery  bank?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  other  moneys  in  the  Bowery  bank  besiden  that 
115,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much?    A.  I  couldn't  say  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  say  you  spent  this  money  on  pleasure  and  on  business? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  relations  were  there  between  you  and  Mr.  Snell  that 
would  justify  Mr.  Snell  in  making  you  a  present  of  f  15,000?    A. 
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He  told  me  they  were  given  to  him  by  some  men  to  ^ve  to  me; 
that  is  all. 
Q.  For  to  spend  on  pleasure  and  in  business?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  And  you  mean  to  swear  that  he  made  that  statement  to . 
you?    A.  He  gave  it  to  me. 

Q.  And  that  he  made  that  statement  to  you?  A.  He  didn't 
tell  me  where  it  came  from. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  The  Senator's  statement  is;  did  he  make  that  statement 
that  you  have  sworn  to?    A.  I  do. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Then  if  he  stated  here  on  the  stand  that  he  made  no  state- 
ment to  you  for  the  reasons  of  the  payment  over  to  you  of  the 
money,  he  stated  a  falsehood,  did  he?  A.  No;  I  don't  mean  to 
state  that;  I  mean  he  gave  me  the  money  without  telling  me 
what  to  do  with  it. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Then  when  you  swore  a  little  while  ago  that  he  gave  it  to 
you  to  spend  on  pleasure  and  business  j-ou  swore  to  a  falsehood? 
A.  No;  1  did  spend  it. 

Q.  You  swore  that  Mr.  Snell  told  you  when  he  gave  you  that 
f  15,000  that  3'ou  could  spend  it  in  pleasure  and  on  business;  now, 
when  you  swore  to  that,  did  you  swear  to  a  lie  or  to  the  truth? 
A.  Well,  if  I  swore  to  it  — 

Q.  But  you  did  swear  to  it?    A.  It  was  false;  yes. 

Q.  Then  you  swore  false?    A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  is  the  first  perjury  recorded  against  you 
here. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  think  it  is  onlv  fair  for  me  to  advise 
the  witness  that  if  he  commits  perjury,  if  he  says  anything  that 
is  false  upon  the  record  here,  that  perjury  is  just  as  much  per- 
jury as  though  committed  in  the  Supreme  Court  before  a 
Supreme  Court  judge,  and  will  subject  him  to  all  the  fines  and 
penalties  of  perjury,  and  that  this  committee  proposes- to  see 
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that  any  cases  of  plain  perjury  are  presented  to  the  gi*and  jury 
for  their  action. 

Witness. —  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  we  have  it  now,  that  when  Snell  gave  you  the  money 
he  didn't  tell  you  what  to  do  with  it;  is  that  the  truth?  A.  He 
told  me  the  money  was  for  me. 

Q.  Now,  did  he  tell  you  anything  else?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Snell  to  get  the  money?  A.  He  brought  it 
to  me. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  he  brought  it  to  you?  A.  In  my 
store. 

Q.  Where  is  your  store?    A.  Broome  and  Chrystie. 

Q.  Liquor  store?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  expect  him?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  a  great  surprise  to  you  to  have  a  man  come  in 
and  give  you  f  15,000?    A.  It  was;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  who  were  the  kind  friends  that  had  given 
f  15,000?    A.  He  didn't  tell  me. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him,  sir?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  if  he  was  the  man  who  was  giving  you 
the  115,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?  A.  He  said  it  was  nothing  to  me  why 
be  gjive  it  to  me. 

Q.  Was  this  the  first  thing  you  lieard  about  this  sura  of 
$15,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  weren't  at  all  surprised?    A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  your  surprise  ])rom])t  you  to  ask  what  kind  friends 
had  contributed  such  a  sum  to  yon?  A.  I  might,  but  I  don't 
remember. 

Q.  Will  vou  swear  von  didn't?    A.  T  will  not. 

By  Chairman  T^exow : 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  he  didn't  toll  you  that  it  was  a  testi- 
monial for  Captain  Creeden?    A.  I  will;  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  How  much  money  did  yon  give  to  this  fund  to  Oaptaln 
Creeden;  how  much  did  you  give?    A.  Not  a  cent. 
Q.  Didn't  you  give  a  check?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Nor  bills?    A.  No,  sir. 
Lu  620 
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Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  didn't  give  any  money  for  this 
so-called  testimonial  for  Captain  Creeden?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  asked  for  any?    A.  I  didn'tj 

Q.  Were  you  asked  for  any?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  such  a  thing?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  this  the  first  time  you  ever  heard  it?  A.  I  heard  It 
before  this.  ^ 

Q.  Where?    A.  Just  around  the  comers.  ( 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  hear  it?    A.  From  several  people. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  a  candidate  for  alderman  in  this  city? 
A.  I  have,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times  have  you  been  a  candidate  for  alderman 
in  this  city?    A.  Two  or  three  times. 

Q.  Which;  two  or  three?  A.  I  think  it  was  in  1888,  1890, 
189L 

Q.  How  many  times  have  you  been  a  candidate  for  Assembly? 
A.  Once. 

Q.  Have  you  been  a  candidate  for  any  other  office?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What   other  office?    A.  For  coroner. 

Q.  Were  you  elected  to  any  of  these  offices?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Defeated  every  time?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ♦  \ 

Q.  You  have  always  been  a  self-supporting  man?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  •  \ 

Q.  Since  your  manhood?    A.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Q.  Married?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Got  a  family?    A.  Yes,  sir.  '  4 

Q.  And  you  support  your  family  upon  your  earnings  In  your 
business?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  You  haven't  gone  around  and  asked  people  for  charity, 
have  you?    A.  Wbat  is  that 

Q.  You  haven't  gone  around  and  asked  people  for  charity? 
A.  No,  sir;  never. 

Q.  Did  you  need  this  |15,000  at  that  time?  A.  Well,  no,  not 
in  need  for  it. 

Q.  Your  family  were  not  suffering  for  the  want  of  any  neces- 
saries of  life?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yqu  own  your  store?    A.  Yes,  sir.  i 

Q.  And  you  have  been  rich  enough  to  sustain  the  expenses 
of  these  many  campaigns  which'  you  have  described,  have  yon 
not?    A.  Have  what? 
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Q.  I  say,  you  have  had  money  enough  to  bear  the  expenses 
of  these  political  campaigns?    A.  I  i>aid  fhe  printer,  of  course, 

Q.  That  is  what  I  mean;  you  paid  your  expenses  every  time? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexowi 

Q.  Mr.  Reppenhlagen,  do  you  think  intelligent  men  can 
accept  your  statement  that  you  received  f  15,000  without  know- 
ing from  whom  it  came  or  for  what  it  was  intended  and  used 
it  for  your  own  personal  expenditures;  do  you  think  any  reason- 
able man  in  the  world  could  accept  an  explanation  of  that 
kind?    A.  Well,  I  got  it  that  way. 

Q.  And  spent  it  that  way?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  your  fellow  men  will  believe  that  statement? 
A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Would  you  believe  it  if  any  other  man  went  on  the  stand 
and  testified  to  a  state  of  facts  like  that?  A.  If  it  was  true 
the  same  as  about  me,  I  would,  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  any  other  corrupt  dealings  or  trans- 
actions by  which  you  got  f  15,000?  A.  I  have  never  been  in 
any  corrupt  dealings. 

Q.  Mustn't  it  have  been  a  crooked  ti-ansaction  by  which  you 
would  make  ?15,000?    A.  T  don't  think  so. 

By   Chairman    Lexow : 

Q.  Without  working  for  it ;  what  did  you  do  for  ?15,000?  A. 
I  did  nothing. 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  Was  this  a  testimonial  to  you?  A.  I  don't  know  what  it 
was. 

Q.  Well  how  long  did  you  koop  the  $15,000?  A.  Until  it  was 
gone. 

Q.  What  period  of  time?  A.  T  couldn't  tell  yon  until  I  look 
at  the  bank-book. 

Q.  What?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  vou  un^'i  T  look  at  the  bank- 
book." 
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Q.  Bring  your  bank-book  here  in  the  morning  and  every- 
thing else?    A.  Ail  right. 

Q,  Now,  you  have  your  check-book  that  you  had  at  that  time? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  bank-book?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  return  vouchers,  checks?     A.  I  think  I  have 
some  of  them. 

Q.  Oh,   yes;   you   have;   you   have    sworn   you   have?     A.  I 
don't  know  whether  I  have  got  them  all;   I    will  bring   them. 

Q.  You  swore  already  that  you  had  them  all?  A.  Well,  1 
could  not  do  that. 

Q.  But  you  have  done  it;  I  don't  know  what  you  couldn't  do? 
A.  I  got  the  stubs. 

Q.  You  have  sworn  that  you  had  all  of  your  return  vouchers; 
did  you  swear  to  what  was  true  or  what  was  false;  did  you  or 
did  you  not?    A.  If  I  said  all,  I  swore  false;  that  is  right 

Q.  Another  falsehood  piled  up  against  you?  A.  If  I  say  it 
all,  yes^  sir;  because  I  couldn't  swear  to  that     ^ 

Q.  What  return  vouchers  are  there  that  you  haven't  got?  A. 
Well,  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  What?    A.  I  might  have  them  all. 

Q.  Then  how  do  you  know  but  that  you  have  them  all?  A.  I 
might  at  that 

Q.  Don't  you  keep  your  return  voucJiers?  A.  For  some 
length  of  time;  may  be  a  year. 

Q.  How  long?    A.  Sometimes  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  Sometimes  two  or  three  years?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  only  a  little  over  two  years  ago;  haven't  you  got 
all  the  return  vouchers  for  it?     A.  I  won't  swear  positively. 

Q.  You  have  sworn  that  you  have;  we  will  expect  them  here 
or  we  will  see  the  reason  why  you  haven't  got  them;  this  money 
that  you  spent  in  ])leasuro  and  in  business  you  drew  out  of  the 
bank   by  check?     A.  Yes, 

Q.  Now,  how  nuieh  of  it  did  you  spend  in  business?  A.  I 
could  not  tell  vou.' 

Q.  One-third?  A.  I  was  considerably  in  debt  and  I  ])aid 
some  of  mv  debts. 

Q.  Did  you  one-third?     A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  One  thousand  dollars  in  business  and  |14,000  in  pleasure; 
would  that  answer  it;  or  |10,000  in  business  and  |5,000  In 
pleasure?    A.  I  couldn't  answer  that. 

Q.  You  say  you  are  greatly  in  debt:  how  much  were  you  in 
^ebt?    A.  Five  thousand  dollars  or  ?I6,000. 
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Q.  To  whom  did  you  owe  f 5,000  or  f 6,000?  A.  Different 
tradesmen. 

Q.  Give  us  the  name  of  one  tradesman?  A.  Well,  I  think  it 
is  the  brewer  I  owe  considerable. 

Q.  Eh?    A.  I  owed  the  brewer  and  liquor  dealer. 

Q.  What  brewer?    A.  The  John  Eichler  Brewing  Company. 

Q.  And  how  much  did  you  owe  the  brewing  company?  A. 
I  couldn't  tell  you  the  amount  exactly. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  the  John  Eichler  Brewing  Company  out  of 
these  115,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  paid  them  out  of  your  general  account  in  the  bank? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  the  John  Eichler  Company?  A. 
I  couldn't  tell  you  the  amount. 

Q.  How  soon  after  you  got  the  f  15,000  did  you  pay  the  John 
Eichler  Company?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that  unless  T  looked 
at  the  book.  ' 

Q.  Did  you  owe  the  John  Eichler  Brewing  Company  f  1,000 
at  that  time?    A.  I  guess  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  them  |1,000  at  that  time?    A.  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  them  |2,000  about  that  time?    A.  No;  I  didn't 

Q.  To  whom  else  did  you  owe  money?  A.  I  think  it  was  the 
liquor  dealer  I  owed  money. 

Q.  What  was  his  name?    A.  Koshlan  &  Co. 

Q.  Where  do  they  keep?  A.  They  kept  that  time  in  Water 
street;   now  I  guess  they  are  in  Front  street. 

Q.  How  much  did  yon  owe  Koshlan  &  Co?  A.  T  couldn't  tell 
you. 

Q.  One  thousand  dollars?  A.  I  don't  think  it  was  liardly 
that  much.  ' 

Q.  Five  hundred  dollars?    A.  It  might  be  that. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  them  by  check?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  soon  after  you  got  the  $15,000,  a  week  after;  how 
80<m  after  you  got  the  $1.5,000  did  you  y)ay  the  John  Eichler 
Brewing  Company?    A.  About  the  same  time. 

Q.  Xow  give  me  the  name  of  another  tradesman;  you  say 
you  were  very  much  in  debt?  A.  Well,  T  don't  remember  it 
now  exactlv. 

Q.  Oh,  yes,  you  have  been  very  accurate  in  your  recollec- 
tion 80  far;  can  you  not  remember  the  name  of  another  trades- 
man?   A.  It  might  be  Rothman  &  Company,  the  ale  brewers. 

Q.  I  do  not  want  what  it  might  be?    A.  Yes,  it  was  Rothman. 
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Q.  How  much  did  you  owe  Kothman  &  Co?    A.  I  couldn't 
tell  the  amount. 

Q.  Where  i»  their  brewery  and  place  of  business?     A.  In 
Forty-seventh  street. 

Q.  East  or  west?    A.  West. 

Q.  Near  what  avenue?    A.  I  think  it  is  near  Tenth  avenue 

Q.  How  much  did  you  owe  them?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  How  soon  after  you  received  this  |15,000  did  you  pay  them! 
A.  Somewhere  after  that. 

Q.  Now,  is  there  any  other  creditor  you  can  give  me  the  name 
of?    A.  I  couldn't. 

Q.  Are  these  all  the  creditors  to  whom  you  owed  money  and 
to  whom  you  paid  money?  A.  I  might  have  owed  some  other 
people. 

Q.  Well,  give  me  the  names  of  the  other  people?  A.  I  cooldnt 
think  of  any  just  now. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  that  was  all  the  money  that  you  haTe 
received,  that  you  paid  for  business  purposes  out  of  these 
f  15,000?    A.  No. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  business  purposes?  A.  ^ 
couldn't  say. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  spend  for  pleasure?    A.  Around  abo 
110,000,  I  guess. 

Q.  Don't  start  in  the  horse-racing  racket,  now;  you  had  that 
in  your  mind,  had  you  not?    A.  No,  no. 

Q.  You  weren't  going  to  spring  the  horse-racing  dodge,  were 
you?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  discovered  a  new  tack,  have  you?  A.  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean. 

Q.  What  is  it?    A.  I  don't  know  what  j'ou  mean. 

Q.  How  did  you  spend  the  |10,000  for  pleasure?  A.  I  kept 
it  about  me. 

Q.  Well,  then,  you  drew  it  out  of  a  bank?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Altogether?    A.  No;  not  altogether. 

Q.  What?    A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  in  how  many  drawings  did  you  draw  f  10,000?  A.  I 
think  I  drew  once  f 9,950. 

Q.  Was  that  for  pleasure?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  why 
didn't  you  draw  the  |10,000  and  make  a  clean  sweep  of  it?  A. 
I  didn't  do  it. 

Q,  You  retained  the  f250  for  commission,  did  you?  A.  Oom- 
mission,  no. 
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Q.  Why  did  you  draw  the  particular  sum  of  19,750?  A.  I  did 
not  say  f9J50;  I  said  |9,950. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  draw  |10,000;  what  idea  was  in  your  head 
when  you  drew  a  check  for  |9,950?  A.  I  had  an  idea  of  ^^oing 
away. 

Q.  How  did  you  select  the  sum  of  f 9,950?  A.  I  couldn't  tell 
you. 

Q.  It  would  have  been  much  easier  for  you  to«  have  written 
a  check  for  |10,000,  would  it  not?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know;  I  want  to  know  by  what  method  of  rea- 
soning you  reached  the  sum  of  f 9,950?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

(2.  Well,  you  intended  to  go  away?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where?    A.  I  didn't  know  myself. 

Q.  Well,  you  intended  to  go  some  place?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  Sing  Sing?    A.  That  might  be;  I  often  passed  there. 

Q.  Did  you  intend  to  take  this  money  with  you  to  State 
prison?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  intended  to  go  away?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  go  away  any  place?    A.  No. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  f 9,950?    A.  I  spent  it 

Q.  Where?    A.  I  lost  some  of  it 

Q.  What?    A.  I  spent  it  and  lost  some  of  it 

Q.  Where  did  you  spend  any  of  it?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  spend  it?  A.  A  couple  of 
weeks. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Mr  Chairman,  I  consider  it  really  a  disixrace  to  our 
civilization  and  our  institutions  that  this  creature  should  sit  on 
a  chair  under  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  in  a  proceeding:,  and  tes- 
tify in  the  way  he  is  doing.  I  consider  it  really  a  disj^race  to 
our  country  to  have  such  a  creature  as  that  in  it  paliinjj:  himself 
a  citizen.  Rappenhagen,  yon  go  and  bring  your  books  here  in 
the  morning.  f 

Chairman  Lexow. —  And,  witness,  you  understand  you  are  a 
witness  now  in  this  proceeding,  and  that  you  must  not  speak  to 
anybody  with  reference  to  your  testimony,  or  with  refereiice 
to  anything  that  is  involved  in  this  inquiry  here.  Do  yon  under- 
stand that? 

Witness. —  All  right,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Now,  don't  make  anv  mistake  about  that 

Witness. —  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Bradley. —  And  don't  go  spending  any  more  monej 
either. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  will  further  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  while  1  do 
not  in  one  sense  wonder  at  the  laughter  of  derision  which  has 
been  exhibited  here,  yet  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  instend,  because 
of  the  scandalous  perjury  that  that  man  has  been  guilty  of, 
instead  of  laughter  he  should  have  been  greeted  with  ;:i\>au8 
and  hisses,  if  any  expression  should  be  made  at  all. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Yes;  I  think  it  is  very  ill-timed  to  make 
a  subject  of  that  kind  a  matter  of  laughter,  and  the  sergeant-at- 
arms  will  see  that  that  is  not  repeated.  I  have  asked  fhe  ser 
geant-at-arnis  to  see  that  order  is  maintained,  and  he  must  do 
so  now  on  his  own  motion. 

Mr.  Gotf. —  It  is  holding  up  our  proceedings,  our  institutions 
and  our  law  to  ridicule. 

Henry  C.  Miner,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  are  engaged  in  the  theatrical  business  I  believe?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  you  have  recently  been  elected  a  member  of  Congress 
by  th(^  voters  of  the  Ninth  Congressional  district?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  gave  a  check  for  the  purpose  of  Captain  Creeden, 
in  some  connection,  did  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  [  will  put  my  questions  directly  to  you;  to  whom  did 
you  give  the  check?  A.  I  think  I  sent  it  to  Mr.  O'Rourke,  Bar- 
ney O'Rourke. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  was  it  given?  A.  I  was  not  present  at 
any  of  their  meetings;  I  sent  my  confidential  man,  Mr.  Munn 
down  there;  he  said  they  wanted  to  get  up  some  money  for 
Captain  Creeden,  and  that  he  was  to  pay  it  back  by  giving  a 
life  insurance,  or  something,  as  security,  and  wanted  to  know 
if  I  would  give  my  check  and  trust  him  for  |1,000;  I  said, 
"  Yes,"  and  I  drew  my  check  for  |1,000.         ! 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  your  confidential  man?    A.  Mr.  Mann. 

Q.  Is  he  with  you  now?  A.  He  has  been  with  me  16  or  18 
years. 

Q.  Where  is  he  to  be  found?    A.  He  is  at  my  coantinfM« 
in  the  People's  Theatre  in  the  daytime. 

Q.  In  the  Bowery?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Monn  brooght  that  word  to  yon,  did  heT  A.  That  Is  the 
word  that  If  r.  Monn  brooght  back  to  me. 

Q.  How  did  700  come  to  make  oot  the  oheck  before  yoo 
recelTed  tids  word  from  Mr.  Monn?  A.  I  didn't  make-  oot  the 
cheek  before  I  received  word. 

Q.  Yoo  mean  to  say  that  this  word  waa  brooght  to  yoo  before 
yoo  drew  the  check?  A.  By  Mr.  Monn;  I  made  oot  the  check; 
I  can  not  say  whether  I  gave  it  to  him  to  send  down^  or  whether 
I  sent  it  down,  bot  I  made  the  check  oot 

Q.  Mr.  Monn  brooght  yoo  this  word  that  a  testimonial  was 
aboot  to  be  given  to  Captain  Greeden?  A.  I  can  not  say  he 
said  tor  a  testimonial. 

Q.  For  some  porpose?  A.  For  some  porpose;  and  woold  I 
loan  him  91,000,  and  I  said, ''  Yes,"  and  he  was  to  give  me  a  note, 
which  was  sent  to  me,  or  he  gave  It  to  Monn,  or  somebody. 

Q.  At  any  rate  yoo  received  a  note  from  him  ?  A.  I  received 
a  note.  j 

Q.  And  did  yoo  receive  payment  on  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  Captain  Creeden?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  from  him  personally?  A.  He  done  all  this  bosiness 
with  Mr.  Monn ;  he  didn't  do  any  of  it  with  me. 

Q.  What  is  Mr.  Monn's  Christian  name?    A.  William  S  Monn. 

Q.  Did  yoo  remember  how  shortly  after  yon  gave  this  check 
for  91,000  that  yoo  received  payment  for  it?  A.  It  was  a  long 
time;  the  amoont  has  only  been  paid  op  very  lately. 

Q.  It  was  not  paid  altogether?  A.  No,  he  was  to  give  so 
moch  a  month.  ( 

Q.  Do  yoo  remember  if  the  amoonts  were  received  in  cash 
or  by  check,  the  amoonts  paid  to  yoo  on  accoont  of  this  check  of 
91,000?  A.  I  think  that  he  brooght  the  money  when  he  got  his 
monthly  salary,  each  month.  ^ 

Q.  Did  yoo  make  any  check  to  any  person  in  connection  with 
this  matter  other  than  to  Mr.  O'Roiirke?  A.  I  always  drew 
op  checks  for  all  of  these  jrentlf^m#*n  that  loaned  as  money; 
Captain  Creeden  would  hrinfr  each  month  so  much  money,  and 
I  woold  take  it  and  divide  it  up  amonjrst  all  of  them. 

Q.  80  yoo  were  made  a  sort  of  depository  of  the  amounts 
paid  by  Captain  Creeden  from  the  jreneral  fond?  A.  There  was 
to  be  a  certain  amoont  each  month,  one  or  two  months  he 
skipped,  sometimes  he  had  to  pay  his  life  insnrance  or  some- 
thing, and  I  did  not  of  coorse  ?et  it  that  month;  bot  each 
L.  821  ! 
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month  that  he  got  his  pay  he  used  to  bring  so  mnoh  money  to 
my  confidential  man,  and  he  would  draw  these  checks  to  be 
sent  around  and  divided  up  until  it  was  paid;  and  I  think  he 
paid  all  of  theuL 

Q.  Can  you  t^ll  us  the  sum  which  he  paid  each  month?   A.     | 
I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  About?     A.  As  you  subpoenaed  me  to  bring  my  booki 
and  they  are  all  here,  they  will  tell  just  exactly. 

Q.  Have  you  got  them  with  you?    A.  Not  here;   no>  I  have 
got  them  at  my  theater. 

Q.  Will  you  let  us  have  them  as  soon  as  you  can?  A.  To- 
morrow morning. 

Q.  Will  you  oblige  us  by  sending  Mr.  Munn  with  these  books? 
A.  Mr.  Munn  will  bring  them  down  to-morrow. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  spoken  about  a  life  insurance;  did  you  get 
the  life  insurance?  A.  No;  he  never  gave  that,  he  never 
assigned  it  over  to  the  parties,  so  I  was  informed;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  the  notes  that  Captain  Creeden  gave  for 
this  money?    A.  I  held  my  note;  yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  any  other  man's  notes?  A.  No;  I  have  not; 
I  don't  think  Mr.  Munn  had  any  of  these,  I  don't  believe  he  did. 

Q.  You  say  as  long  as  you  were  made  a  depository  through 
which  this  money  was  paid  back  to  the  original  contributors, 
It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  you  held  the  notes?  A.  No;  I 
did  not;  the  way  I  became  to  make  this  —  if  you  call  it  cus- 
todian or  receiver  of  this  money,  was  that  Captain  Creeden  was 
not  paying  these  people,  I  believe,  and  the  first  time  I  ever  saw 
him,  was  when  they  came  to  me  and  said,  "  If  you  go  and  speak 
to  the  captain  he  will  give  so  much  a  month  to  you  and  you 
will  divide  it  up  amongst  us;"  I  said,  "All  right,  I  will  do 
that ; "  and  I  went  over  to  the  captain's  precinct  in  Mercer 
street  and  asked  him  if  he  couldn't  fix  it  to  give  so  much  a 
month  to  pay  this  money  that  was  borrowed,  and  he  said  he 
would. 

Q.  That  was  in  1892,  and  the  whole  sum  has  been  paid  — 
what  is  about  the  last  payment?  A.  Well,  I  should  say  within 
four  months  likely. 

Q.  Within  four  months  this  year?  A.  I  should  think  within 
four  months;  yes;  I  wouldn't  be  positive  as  to  the  time. 

Q.  You  say  there  were  a  couple  of  months  at  least  that  he  had 
not  paid  anything?    A.  I  won't  say  a  couple  of  months;  th»e 
was  some  time  though  that  he  could  not  pay;  he  said  lie 
to  keep  up  his  life  insurance,  or  something. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 


Q.  How  long  is  your  best  Judgment  of  that  time  that  he  did 
not  pay?  A.  I  think  may  be  it  was  once  or  twice;  I  don't  think 
over  tiat. 

Q,  About  two  months?  A.  He  was  pretty  punctual  after  he 
promised  it  > 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 
Q.  After  he  promised  you?    A.  Yes, 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  From  the  time  that  he  became  captain  until  he  made  the 
first  payment,  how  long  elapsed?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Was  it  as  much  as  two  months?  A.  I  can  tell  you  to* 
morrow, 

Q.  Yonr  books  will  show  that?  A.  Yes;  it  will  show  all  of  the 
transaction. 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  I  wish  to  have  it  now  appear  that  it  was  on  account  of  the 
fan  It-finding  of  the  contributors  to  this  fund  that  captain  Oree- 
den  was  not  paying  them,  that  you  assumed  the  duty?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  at  their  request?    A.  It  was  their  request 

Q.  That  you  were  acting  for  the  whole  party?    A  Yes,,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us  how  many  creditors  of  this  fund  there 
were?    A.  I  can  to-morrow,  because  my  stubs  will  show  exactly, 

Mr.  GoflP. —  We  will  ask  you  to  notify  every  witness  under  sub- 
poena to-day  to  be  here  in  the  morning  without  fail,  at  half-past 
10  o'clock;  and  further,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  witness  under 
subpoena  here  neither  to  talk  about  anything  that  this  com- 
mittee may  inquire  about,  or  allow  himself  to  be  spoken  to  by 
any  person  about  anything  this  committee  may  inquire  about 

Chairman  Lexow. —  All  witnesses  are  warned  that  they  are 
under  subpoena,  and  that  they  must  not  allow  anybody  to  speak 
to  them  with  reference  to  the  matters  under  investigation  here, 
and  that  if  any  person  does  approach  them  to  speak  to  them,  it 
is  their  doty  to  inform  the  committee  of  that  fact. 

Ibe  committee  will  stand  adjourned  now  until  half-past  10 
o^dodic  to^-morrow  morning,  and  all  witnesses  must  be  present 
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Proceedings  of  the  Sixty-sixth  session,  December  14,  1894, 
at  10:30  A.  M.  i 

Present — Senators,  Clarence  Lexow,  Edmund  O'Connor,  Cnth- 
bert  W.  Pound  and  Daniel  Bradley.  John  W.  Goff,  Prank  Moes 
and  W.  Travers  Jerome,  of  counsel  for  the  comnaittee.  , 

Mr.  Goff. —  From  the  commencement  of  our  connection  with 
this  committee  as  its  counsel,  we  have  been  extremely  careful 
and  solicitous  that  the  process  of  the  committee  should  be  used 
only  in  cases  where  its  jurisdiction  could  not  be  questioned.  I 
say  that  in  view  of  what  I  am  about  to  state  now,  that  inasmuch 
as  it  appeared  in  testimony  before  this  committee  yesterday, 
that  a  citizen  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  paid  money  to  a 
gentleman  at  the  head  of  a  political  organization,  which 
he  regarded  as  compulsory  payment,  and  which  I  describe 
as  constructive  extortion,  and  inasmuch  as  that  evidence  is 
now  upon  the  record,  if  the  gentleman  named,  Mr.  Croker,  has 
any  desire  or  wish  to  explain  that,  or  to  vindicate  himself  from 
the  imputation  of  receiving  money  from  a  constructive  exto^ 
tion,  we  cordially  extend  to  Mr.  Croker  the  privileges  of  the 
witness  chair;  and  if  this  invitation  publicly  extended  is  noted 
by  Mr.  Croker  by  a  communication  from  Mr.  Croker  to  connsel 
It  will  receive  prompt  attention,  and  the  earliest  date  possible 
will  be  assigned  to  him  for  that  purpose. 

Chairman  Lexow. — I  understand,  Mr,  Goff,  that  the  only 
reason  why  you  do  not  subpoena  Mr.  Croker  is  that  it  might 
be  considered  that  the  particular  payment  made  in  this  manner 
was  not  properly  within  the  legitimate  scope  of  the  investiga- 
tion of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Goff. — That  might  be  contended,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. — And  that,  therefore,  objection  might  be 
made  to  the  service  of  the  subpoena  upon  that  ground. 

Mr.  Goff. — Yes,  sir;  or  refusal  to  answer  on  that  ground. 

Chairman  Lexow. — I  think  that  the  committee  might  sup- 
plement your  statement  by  saying  that  if  for  any  reason  of  con- 
venience or  otherwise,  the  fixed  dates  of  the  committee's 
attendance  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Croker,  that  we 
will  hold  an  extraordinary  session  at  any  time  that  may  be 
convenient  to  him  for  that  purpose. 
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Mr.  Goff,— I  quite  coincide  with  that,  sir;  and,  of  course,  it 
is  but  fair  to  state  here,  and  has  been  stated  with  regard  to 
other  persons  who  have  come  here,  that  if  Mr.  Croker  should 
see  fit  to  accept  this  invitation,  or  to  avail  himself  of  the 
courtesy  of  the  committee  and  to  take  the  stand  voluntarily, 
he  will  subject  himself  to  such  examination  as  counsel  may 
desire. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  will  follow  the  same  course,  as  any 
other  witness. 

Mr.  Gofif. — A  well-known  member  of  the  bar  is  at  present. 
here;  he  has  got  an  engagement  in  court  to-day  and  one  of  his 
clients  is  under  subpoena  here.  As  he  has  a  legal  question  to 
present  to  this  committee,  I  think  we  can  with  propriety  allow 
that  question  to  be  presented  now  owing  to  his  engagement, 
because  we  might  have  to  keep  his  client  under  subpoena  here 
for  some  time,  and  it  might  be  a  matter  of  great  inconvenience 
to  him: 

Chairman  Lexow. — ^You  mean  Mr.  Howe? 

Mr.  Goff. — Mr.  Howe.  So  in  order  to  bring  the  matter  for- 
ward, I  beg  leave  to  suspend  the  line  of  examination  we  were 
on  yesterday  evening. 

Chairman  Lexow. — The  committee,  on  the  assumption  that 
counsel  desires  the  committee  to  hear  an  argument  upon  the 
question,  will  do  sa  i  i    '    I  ^ 

Mr.  Goff. — ^It  will  not  be  an  argument 

Chairman  Lexow. — The  committee  will  hear  you,  Mr.  Howe. 

Captain  Max  F.  Schmittberger,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf 
of  the  State,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  are  a  captain  of  the  police  in  this  city?  A.  I 
decline  to  answer  that  question  by  advice  of  my  counsel. 

Q.  But  you  can  answer  that  question  —  you  are  a  police  cap- 
tain?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  state  the  length  of  time  you  have  been  captain?  A. 
I  have  been  captain  four  years. 

Q.  Now,  how  much  did  you  pay  for  your  apointment? 

Mr.  Howe. —  This  witness  has  been  indicted  by  the  grand  jury 
for  a  felony  upon  matters  which  have  been  testified  to  before 
this  committee.    I  think  you  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  of  his 
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being  under  indictment  for  felony.  I  have  advised  him  that  his 
answers  upon  any  subject  here  might  tend  to  incriminate  him  on 
that  proceeding,  and  I  appeal  to  the  committee  under  those  cir- 
cumstances that  he  be  not  compelled  to  answer  questions. 

Q.  You  are  under  indictment  now,  captain,  for  matters  grow- 
ing out  of  the  testimony  given  before  this  committee?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  decline  to  answer  the  question  put  to  you,  or  any 
other  question  relative  to  your  duty  or  life  as  a  policeman,  on 
the  ground  stated  by  your  counsel?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  the  grounds?  A.  By  advice  of 
counsel. 

Q.  Please  put  it  on  the  record. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  That  it  might  tend  to  incrimnate  you?  A.  I  have  no  fear 
of  incrimination. 

Q.  That  is  the  ground?    A.  Well,  I  wouldn't  want  to  say  that 

Q.  You  do  it  by  advice  of  counsel? 

Mr.  Howe. —  I  asked  you  to  do  it;  never  mind  if  it  is  aii  to 
whether  the  sun  shines. 

The  Witness. —  Very  well. 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  Is  that  your  answer,  that  you  decline?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  state  it  yourself,  in  your  own  words?  A.  I  decline 
to  answer,  on  the  ground  that  it  might  have  a  tendency  to 
incriminate  me. 

Q.  And  you  do  that  by  advice  of  counsel?  A.  By  advice  of 
counsel. 

Timothy  J.  Creeden,  recalled,  and  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goflf:  [  \ 

Q.  Now,  captain,  have  you  reflected  over  night  upon  the 
testimony  that  you  gave  yesterday,  and  of  the  testimony  that 
was  given  Jby  the  witnesses  here?    A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  appreciate  the  position  in  which  you  were  placed 
yesterday  after  you  record^was  read,  your  army  record,  and  yottt 
police  record;  did  you  appreciate  the  very  enviable  positioii  in 
.wUdh  you  were  placed?    A.  I  did,  sir. 
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Q.  Yon  remember,  captain,  that  at  that  time  the  committee 
aa  well  as  counsel  notified  yon  that  anything  you  might  testify 
to  concerning  the  transactions  surrounding  your  appointment 
could  not  be  used  against  you  in  any  court  or  any  board,  in 
any  department  —  you  remember  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  captain,  do  you  appreciate  that  both  the  committee 
and  counsel  did  everything  that  was  fair  and  generous  to  you  in 
the  manner  of  propounding  the  questions  yesterday?  A.  I 
think  they  did.  |  ) 

Q.  After  the  first  question  was  asked  you  touching  the  pay- 
ment of  money  for  your  appointment  as  police  captain,  you 
hesitated  a  long  time  before  you  answered;  can  you  give  us  any 
explanation  this  morning  why  you  hesitated  so  lone:?    A.  Yes, 

I  QUL 

Q.  Now,  captain,  give  us  that  explanation  in  your  own  way, 
and  just  as  you  feel  it  in  your  own  conscience?  A.  I  had  no 
desire,  and  did  not  wish  to  implicate  anybody  else,  especially 
people  whom  I  supposed  were  my  friends,  and  were  present  in 
court;  I  did  not  wish  to  be  placed  in  the  light  of  an  informer; 
and  that  is  the  particular  reason.  f 

Q.  So  that  when  you  were  confronted  with  that  question 
you  feared  that  to  answer  it  in  any  otherwise  than  the  way  you 
answered  it  would  implicate  some  friends  of  yours  in  some 
improper  or  illegal  transactions?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  And  you  are  willing  to  take  great  risks  even  to  your  own 
danger  in  order  to  save  your  friends?    A.  Well,  that  was  it 

Q-  In  other  words  you  were  determined  to  sacrifice  yourself 
sooner  than  be  called  an  informer  —  that  is  true?  A.  That  is 
true. 

Q.  That  is  your  nature,  captain?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  distinguishing  feature  of  your  race?  A.  With,  my 
family  particularly  so.  j  \ 

Q.  For  what  reasons  particularly?    A.  Being  revolutionists. 

Q.  Revolutionists  in  Ireland?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bo  that  the  word  informer  carries  with  it  a  terrible 
significance  there?    A.  It  does,  sir. 

Q.  More  than  it  does  even  in  our  own  country;  hence  you 
have  hereditary  dread  of  havinj^:  that  name  applied  to  you? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  that  dread  and  terror  that  caused  you  to 
kerft        ▼--rtertay  in  giving  your  testimony?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Well,  captain,  this  Investigation  does  not  involve  treason 
to  our  country  nor  treachery  to  one's  friends  surrounded  and 
guarded  as  it  is  by  the  provisions  of  law  applicable  to  it;  and 
since  we  are  not  in  Ireland,  since  you  have  not  to  deal  with 
the  informer  in  Ireland,  and  can  not  be  accused  reasonably  of 
being  such  here,  I  ask  you.  captain,  after  your  night's  con- 
sideration and  after  reflection  as  to  how  this  committee  has 
treated  you  and  the  opportunity  it  has  given  to  you,  if  you 
wish  to  state  anything  different  from  what  you  stated  yester- 
day? A.  Yes,  I  have  reconsidered  the  whole  matter,  reflected 
over  it  after  a  consultation  with  my  family. 

Q.  You  have  got  a  large  family,  I  believe?    A.  I  have. 

Q.  How  many  children?     A.  Eight. 

Q.  Well  now,  captain,  tell  us  all  about  that  transaction,  and 
inasmuch  as  we  are  to  hear  it,  the  best  way  is  the  right  way 
and  the  truthful  way,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  the  great 
majority  of  people  in  this  city  considering  your  record  and  your 
^  service  to  our  country  will  sympathize  with  the  unfortunate 
position  in  which  you  have  been  placed —  now,  tell  us  the 
whole  transaction?  A.  I  was  an  applicant  for  the  position  of 
captain  in  the  department  that  I  was  connected  with  so  many 
years,  from  1887,  and  went  before  the  civil  service  board  at  the 
first  examination  they  had  here  under  that  law,  after  which, 
having  passed  a  creditable  examination  there,  my  name  had 
been  placed  on  the  eligible  list,  but  was  never  able  to  reach 
the  place;  I  went  through  the  same  course  a  second  time, 
with  the  same  result;  and  the  third  time  passed  again  a  credita- 
ble examination ;  and  friends  of  mine  used  to  say  to  me,  "  What 
are  you  going  there  for,  you  are  only  wasting  your  time;  if  you 
don't  make  up  your  mind  to  do  one  thing,  why  you  are  losing 
your  time  and  you  had  better  stay  at  home; "  and  that  was  the 
situation  of  things  down  to  the  time  that  this  vacancy  was  that 
I  now  fill;  I  remember  very  well  at  the  time  in  December,  I 
think  it  was  the  29th  of  December,  1891,  it  was  said  the 
appointments  or  promotions  wore  to  be  made,  and  if  I  remem- 
ber right  now  the  names  were  spoken  of  who  were  going  to 
receive  the  places;  I  didn't  come  in  on  it,  notwithstanding  that 
I  was  on  the  list;  a  friend  of  mine  says  to  me,  "Why  dont 
you  bring  some  influence  to  bear  on  one  of  the  commissioners, 
-see  him  or  have  somebody  see  him." 

Q.  What  commissioner?    A.  One  of  the  commissioners;  the 
■one  who  had  this  vacancy  to  fill,  "  And  you  must  do  it  or  else 
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let  the  thing  go  by  default; "  I  was  sitting  at  the  desk  in  the 
station  at  the  time,  I  was  on  desk  duty,  and  I  says  to  him, 
*^  Who  can  I  see?  "  "  Well,"  he  says,  "  Mr.  Reppenhauen  is  the 
representative  of  the  New  York  Democracy  in  this  district,  and 
he  represents  Mr.  Voorhis." 

Q.  That  was  Commissioner  Voorhis?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  says 
"  1  will  go  around  and  see  him  and  see  what  he  tliiaks  of  if 
I  says,  "  All  right; "  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  he  returned 
Hi>;ng,  "Mr.  Reppenhagen  will  be  here  in  si  few  minutes  and 
wants  to  see  you; "  he  came  and  we  had  some  conversation. 

Q.  Give  us  the  conversation  as  nearly  as  vou  can  recollect  ii? 
A.  It  was  in  relation  to*the  appointment;  I  can  not  remember 
now  the  exact  words. 

Q.  It  was  Reppenhagen  who  came?  A.  Yes;  he  came  to  the 
station-house. 

Q.  .Can  you  not  give  us  the  substance  of  the  conversation;  T 
don't  want  to  break  in  upon  your  narrative,  except  to  remind 
you?  A.  That  is  now  three  years  ago;  and  I  really  can  not 
remember  the  exact  words;  but  it  had  reference  to  the  place. 

Q.  Proceed  now?  A.  He  says,  "I  will  go  right  over  and  see 
Commissioner  Voorhis,  and  see  what  can  be  done;  I  will  be 
back  here  again;''  he  returned  some  time  after;  I  don't  know 
how  long  now;  before  I  left  the  desk;  and  stated  that  Commis- 
sioner Voorhis  would  not  make  the  appointment  that  day,  and 
that  he  would  see  me  again;  the  other  appointments  were  made 
that  day;  he  saw  me  subsequently  and  stated  that  the  place 
could  be  had  for  $12,000;  I  told  him  that  that  was  considerable 
money,  that  I  didn't  have  it;  I  didn't  know  how  I  could  reach  it 

Q.  You  were  a  poor  man?  A.  I  was;  but,  I  said  to  him  that 
I  would  see  my  friend  and  see  what  would  be  the  result,  and 
let  him  know;  I  called  upon  Mr.  Barney  O'Rourke,  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  stated  the  circumstances  to  him;  and  he  called  the  two 
friends  together  and  talked  the  matter  over;  I,  in  the  meantime, 
telling  them  that  whatever  they  would  agree  upon  I  would 
stand  bv. 

Q  That  is,  whatever  your  friends  would  aj?ree  upon?  A.  Yes; 
what  my  friends  would  do  I  would  stand  by  it;  and  they  agreed 
to  make  up  a  certain  sum  of  money  between  them,  and  while 
they  were  working  on  it  Mr.  Reppenhajren  came  to  see  me  ajcain, 
saying  there  was  another  man  at  f  12,000  up,  and  if  I  wanted 
the  place  I  must  put  up  f'5.000  more. 
Q.  Did  be  mention  the  other  man's  name,  captain?  A  He  did 
L.  622 
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Q.  Give  UB  the  name  please  that  Reppenhagen  told  you?   A. 
Is  it  absolutely  necessary? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.    A.  Sergeant  Weigand. 

Q.  What  precinct?    A.  He  was  then  in  the  Ninth  precinct; 
he  is  now  commanding  the  Fourteenth  precinct 

Q.  As  captain?    A,  As  acting  captain. 

Q.  That  is  the  precinct  that  Captain  Doherty  was  at  when  he 
was  dismissed  from  the  department?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Reppenhagen  said  to  you  that  this  Sergeant  Weigand  would 
put  up  f  12,000,  and  that  if  you  wanted  the  place  you  would  liave 
to  put  up  $3,000  in  addition?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him,  captain?  A.  And  also  that  I  was 
to  be  left  in  the  precinct  that  I  was  then  doing  duty  in  as  a 
sergeant. 

Q.  I  did  not  catch  that,  captain?  A.  I  was  to  retain  that  pre- 
cinct; to  be  left  in  that  precinct. 

Q.  Well,  captain,  he  said  that  in  addition  to  you  being  made 
a  captain  you  were  to  be  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  pre- 
cinct you  were  then  doing  duty  in  as  sergeant?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  Eleventh  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right 

Q.  Tell  us  what  you  said  to  him?  A.  I  said  to  nini  that  I 
didn't  know  about  that,  that  I  would  have  to  consult  ray  friends 
again,  and  I  went  and  saw  my  friends  and  laid  the  new  proposi- 
tion before  them  and  they  decided,  said  that  it  was  all  right 
and  I  said  if  you  think  so  I  am  satisfied. 

Q.  That  is  your  friends  said  it  was  all  right?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  your  friends,  you  refer  to  Mr.  O'Rourke? 
A.  And  the  other  gentlemen  who  were  interested  in  the  affair; 
I  then,  and  because  of  their  desire,  went  to  a  stationery  store, 
bought  a  blank-book,  small  book  with  blank  notes,  and  went  to 
the  oflSce  and  signed,  I  think,  about  a  dozen  of  these  notes,  and 
then  handed  the  book  to  Mr.  O'Rourke. 

Q.  The  amounts  were  not  filled  in?  A.  No,  sir;  he  was  to  fill 
in  according  to  what  those  people  would  do,  his  friends  —  my 
friends  and  his,  that  I  didn't  know  anything  about;  the  arrange- 
ment was  to  be  carried  out  in  that  way. 

Q.  You  gave  him  these  blank  notes  with  your  signature  on? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  he  might  fill  in  the  names  and  the  amounts?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  be  given  to  each  of  the  persons  who  were  to  sub- 
scribe to  this  fund  of  f  15000?    A.  That  was  the  understanding. 
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Q.  Now,  was  there  not  something  said  then,  captain,  about  a 
life  policy?    A.  There  wajEk 

Q.  How  did  that  question  come  up?  A,  I  brought  it  up 
myself. 

Q.  You  volunteered  that?  A.  I  volunteered  that  myself,  in 
case  of  anything  occuring,  life  being  uncertain,  I  wanted  to 
protect  my  friends. 

Q.  Those  persons  who  were  going  to  subscribe  this  money? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  proposed  this  yourself?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  that  was  to  take  out  a  policy  of  life  insurance  and 
assign  it  over  as  collateral  security?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  case  that  you  should  die?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  these  contributors  to  the  fund  would  be  reim- 
bursed?   A.  Would  be  protected  against  loss. 

Q.  And  in  pursuance  of  your  offer,  did  you  make  an  applica- 
tion to  an  insurance  company?    A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Life  Insurance  Company?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  I  believe,  for  some  reafeon,  you  did  not  get  the  life  policy? 
A.  I  was  suffering  at  the  time  with  the  grip,  and  when  I  went 
before  the  surgeons  I  couldn't  pass,  they  found  something  the 
matter  with  me,  and  I  was  not  considered  a  safe  risk. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  reason  why  you  were  not  enabled  to  carry 
out  your  own  proposition  touching  this  life  insurance  policy? 
A.  That  is  it 

Q.  The  policy  was  to  be  f  10,000,  was  it  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  your  friends  did  not  fail  to  contribute  because  you 
failed  to  get  a  life  policy?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  captain,  go  on,  I  merely  broke  in?  A.  They  hadn't 
exactly  offered  me  that  at  all ;  I  made  that  proposition  myself, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  I  wanted  to  do  something  toward 
protecting  them  in  case  of  anything  occurring,  my  business 
being  that  of  a  dangerous  one,  I  did  not  know  what  might  hap- 
pen to  me,  and  these  people  interested  themselves  in  me  and  I 
didn't  want  to  see  any  of  them  lose  anything  on  my  account 

Q.  Now,  captain,  resume  your  narrative,  if  you  please;  you 
got  to  the  point  where  you  gave  ^Ir.  O'Rourke  the  notes?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  proceed,  please?  A.  Those  people  came 
together  at  Mr.  O'Rourke's  call,  those  friends  of  mine,  and  the 
necessary  amount  was  subscribed  and  placed  with  Mr.  Snell. 
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Q.  Now,  how  was  that  arrangement  reached,  that  it  should 
reach  Mr.  SnelPs  hands?  A.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Reppenhagen 
made  that  proposition. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Snell  present  at  any  of  these  conversations! 
A.  No,  isir;  he  was  not 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Snell?    A.  I  di4 

Q.  Before  the  money  was  placed  in  his  hands?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  tell  us  what  that  conversation  was,  captain, 
as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect?  A.  I  think  it  was  that  I  told 
him;  I  had  already  told  him  that  there  would  be  some  gentle- 
men call  on  him;  no;  now,  let  me  see,  I  think  it  was  a  Mr.  Pat- 
terson I  had  the  conversation  with. 

Q.  Daniel  Patterson?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Snell?  A.  The  brother- 
in-law;  I  think  it  was  not  with  Mr.  Snell  at  the  time;  I  think  it 
was  with  Mr.  Patterson. 

Q.  Well,  give  us  the  conversation  that  you  had;  how  did  you 
see  Mr.  Patterson;  was  that  at  the  suggestion  of  Reppenhagen? 
A.  No;  but  I  knew  that  Mr.  Patterson  waa  Mr.  SnelFs  brother- 
in-law,  and  that  he  would  answer  the  same  purpose. 

Q.  Mr.  Snell  is  known  familiarly  as  Billy  Snell;  is  he  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  Reppenhagen  that  suggested  Billy  Snell  as  the 
proper  man  to  hold  the  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  that  you  saw  Mr.  Snell's  relative,  Daniel  Patter- 
son?   A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  recollection  of  it  now. 

Q.  Now,  give  us  the  conversation  that  you  with  Mr. 
Patterson?  A.  Well,  it  was  to  this  substance,  that  Mr.  Snell 
would  be  satisfied  to  hold  that  until  such  time  as  it  would  be 
decided  who  to  pay  it  to — ^hold  the  amount,  the  money  that  was 
subscribed  and  the  money  to  be  paid  on  the  order  of  Mr. 
O'Rourke;  I  didn't  know  anything  about  that,  but  1  understood 
that  to  be  the  case;  I  am  testifying  to  something  now  not  of 
my  own  knowledge;  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  That  was  your  understanding?    A.  My  understanding. 

Q.  What  next  took  place?  A.  The  matter  went  along  for  a 
number  of  days;  I  heard  no  more  about  it  until  one  afternoon, 
John  J.  Martin  came  to  the  station-house  looking  for  me  and 
told  me  that  Commissioner  Voorhis  wanted  to  see  me;  I  went 
over  to  headquarters  and  saw  Commissioner  Voorhis,  and  he 
put  some  questions  to  me  in  relation  to  my  time  on  the  force 
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etc;  and  he  then  said  it  was  rumored  —  told  me  that  he  wanted 
to  appoint  me;  that  he  had  it  in  his  mind  he  would  appoint 
me  to  the  position  of  captain,  but  that  he  wanted  to  speak  to 
me,  as  he  heard  rumors  that  there  were  a  number  of  people 
over  in  the  Tenth  ward  who  made  up  a  sum  of  money,  and 
wanted  to  know  if  I  had  any  knowledge  of  it;  I  told  him  I  had 
no  knowledge  of  it  at  all ;  and  with  that  I  left  and  came  back  to 
the  station-house,  and  about  five  minutes  after  arriving  at  the 
station  I  was  telegraphed  for  to  come  back  again  to  the  office; 
when  I  got  there  I  was  appointed  and  assigned  to  the  First 
-ecinct 
Q.  Well,  captain,  what  was  the  next  step? 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  captain  before  he  continues  if  he 
can  give  us  the  whole  of  the  conversation  he  had  with  Commis- 
sioner Voorhis?    A.  That  was  the  substance 

Q.  Oive  as  nearly  as  you  can  his  words,  and  the  words  yon 
said  in  answer?  A.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  any  knowledge  of  a 
mmor  that  there  were  a  number  of  liquor  dealers  who  had 
I>ooled,  made  a  lot  of  money  up  in  my  interest,  I  thought  at  -Qile 
time  he  wanted  to  see  what  I  would  say,  and  I  naturally  denied 

it  ^ 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  You  denied  it  for  a  purpose?  A.  Yes,  sir;  because  I  oame 
to  the  oonclusion  that  if  I  said  I  did  know  anything  about  it 
I  wouldn't  get  the  place. 

Q.  You  assumed  at  the  time  that  was  a  question  put  to  you  by 
the  commissioner  to  provide  a  kind  of  retreat  for  himself;  your 
opinion  at  the  time  was  that  the  commissioner  was  simply  pro- 
viding for  his  own  retreat  in  case  of  necessity?  A.  That  is  the 
conclusion  I  came  to. 

Q.  That  is  down  here  at  Old  Slip?    A.  Old  Slip. 
By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  this  witness  Reppenhagen  went 
directly  from  his  conversation  with  you  to  Commissioner  Voor- 
his?   A«  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  70a  know  that  to  be  a  fact?  A.  Except  what  he  told 
ma 
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Q.  He  returned  afterward?    A.  He  told  me  so. 

Q.  Stated  he  had  seen  Commissioner  Voorhis?  ^JL  Aiid  tfaft 
there  would  be  no  appointment  made  that  day  as  far  as  Ckmi- 
missioner  Voorhis  was  oonoemed. 

Q.  Did  he  olaim  he  had  influenced  Commissioner  Voorhis  not 
to  make  appointment  that  day?    A.  He  did. 

Q.  That  is  what  he  said?  A.  He  certainly  claimed  that,  and 
certainly  the  appointment  was  not  made. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  had  said  that  during  his  absence 
with  Commissioner  Voorhis  he  had  influenced  the  commissioner 
who  was  going  to  make  his  appointment  with  the  other  oommls- 
sioners  that  day  to  leave  his  appointment  in  abeyance  —  that  was 
it?    A.  Yes,  sir.  j  , 

By  Senator  O'Connor:  j  j 

Q.  It  was  after  that  he  told  you  you  would  have  to  put  up 
|3,000  more?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goft:  [  I 

Q.  Now,  captain,  you  reached  the  point  of  your  appointment 
and  assignment  to  the  First  precinct;  you  felt  disappointed  at 
that,  did  you  not,  at  the  latter  portion,  being  assigned  to  the 
First  precinct?    A.  I  was  somewhat  disappointed;  yes. 

Q.  Now,  the  money  at  this  time  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Snell? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  at  least,  I  believe  sa  ^  , 

Q.  You  understood  so,  of  course?    A.  Yee,  sir. 

Q.  That  had  to  be  done  before  the  appointment  would  be 
made?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  wish  you  to  continue;  what  steps  were  taken  then, 
captain,  if  any,  in  the  matter?  A.  Well,  the  money  was  not 
paid  right  away. 

Q.  Why,  captain?  A.  Well,  there  was  no  particular  reason 
it  was  not  paid,  and  Reppenhagen  came  down  to  the  station- 
house  to  see  me  about  it,  and  I  told  him  he  had  better  go  up 
and  see  Mr.  O'Rourke;  said  L  "They  have  got  the  matter  in 
their  hands;  whatever  they  do  is  satisfactory  to  me;"  and  I 
believe  that  one  of  the  reasons  —  I  think  there  was  a  reason  whv 
the  money  was  not  paid  at  the  time. 

Q.  Give  us  the  reason?  A.  Mr.  O'Rourke  was  not  exactly 
satisfied,  because  he  claimed  that  thoy  broke  their  contract  in 
sending  me  to  the  First  precinct  instead  of  the  Eleventh. 
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Q.  Mr.  O'Bourke  acted  as  your  friend,  in  conjunction  with 
other  friends,  contributing  this  f  15,000,  on  the  condition  that 
you  should  be  made  a  captain  and  then  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Eleventh  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  Eldridge  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goft:  (  ; 

Q.  Did  you  inform  Mr.  O'Rourke  and  his  friends  of  the  assign- 
ment to  llie  First  precinct?    A.  They  knew  it. 

Q.  When  they  learned  that  you  had  been  made  a  captain, 
but  instead  of  being  assigned  to  the  Eleventh  precinct,  that 
you  were  assigned  to  the  First  precinct,  they  felt  or  considered 
that  the  contract  was  broken,  as  you  term  it  —  the  agreement 
was  broken  in  that  respect?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  withheld  the  money?  A.  They  withheld  the 
money  some  few  days. 

Q.  Now,  we  come  to  the  point  when  you  told  Reppenhagen 
to  go  and  see  Mr.  O'Rourke;  did  you  at  that  time  say  anything 
to  OTRourke  about  the  breach  of  the  agreement  regarding  the 
coimmand  of  the  precinct?    A.  I  did  not 

Q.  Well,  did  you  see  O'Bourke  after  that?  A.  Yes;  he  made 
a  second  visit  to  me;  he  hadn't  got  the  money  yet 

Q.  He  went  to  see  you  again?  A.  The  second  time  he  brought 
a  friend  with  him. 

Q.  Who  was  the  friend?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  took  place  the  second  visit?  A.  I  referred  him 
again  to  Mr.  0*Rourke. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  he  said  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect,  cap- 
tain? A.  I  think  that  he  told  me  they  refused;  that  Mr. 
O'Bourke  refused  to  act  in  the  matter,  and  I  told  him  he  had 
better  go  back  and  see  him;  and  I  said  I  would  go  up  and 
see  him  myself;  he  came  back,  and  meantime  I  saw  Mr.  O'Bourke 
and  I  told  Mr.  O'Bourke  he  might  as  well  let  the  thing  go; 
there  was  no  fighting  over  it;  that  I  would  have  to  stand  the 
loss  if  there  was  any  loss  into  it 

Q.  That  you  would  have  to  stand  the  loss?  A.  If  there  was 
any  di£Ference  in  the  precinct,  I  would  have  to  stand  it.  and 
I  learned  afterward  that  on  an  order  the  money  was  paid  over 
to  Mr.  Snell;  who  gave  the  order  I  don't  know;  I  don't  know 
anything  about  it  at  all;  I  don't  know  that  Mr.  Beppenha^^on 
got  the  money; 'that  I  don't  know,  except  that  I  was  told  he 
reoelyed  it 
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Q.  And,  of  course,  you  heard  him  testify  last  night  that  he 
did  get  the  money?    A.  Yes,  6ir. 

Q.  Mr.  Snell  testified  he  gave  him  the  money  on  Mr.  O'Boarke'B 
order?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  went  to  the  First  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  long  did  you  remain  in  command  of  the  First 
precinct?    A.  April  the  20th,  1892. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  effort  made  on  the  part  of  your 
friends  to  have  you  assigned  to  a  better  precinct  than  the 
First?    A.  I  don't;  I  don't  think  there  was  any  made. 

Q.  To  what  precinct  were  you  transferred  from  the  First? 
A.  Fifteenth. 

Q.  And  how  long  did  you  remain  in  command  of  the  Fifteenth? 
A.  Eight  months. 

Q.  That  is  the  Mercer  street  station?    A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  What  captain  did  you  succeed  there?    A.  Captain  Ryan. 

Q.  And  where  were  you  transferred  from  the  Fifteenth?  A. 
Tenth. 

Q.  To  the  Tenth  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  station-house  —  Mulberry?    A.  Mulberry. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  command  of  the  Mulberry 
street  station-house?    A.  One  year  lacking  a  day. 

Q.  And  that  brings  us  up  to  what  time,  captain?  A.  December 
6,  1893. 

Q.  And  to  what  precinct  were  you  transferred  from  the  Mul- 
berry precinct?    A.  Thirty-third  precinct 

Q.  That  is  where?    A.  Morrisania. 

Q.  That  is  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-fifth  street?  A.  Sixtieth 
street  and  Third  avenue. 

Q.  And  you  are  in  command  of  that  precinct  now?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  captain,  before  you  made  application  this  time  that 
you  received  the  promotion,  had  you  before  that  made  appli- 
cation for  promotion?    A.  Yes,  sir;  three  or  four  limes. 

Q.  And  you  passed  the  civil  service  examination  each  time? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask  you  tlie  times  prior  to  this  particular  time  when  you 
received  the  captaincy,  do  you  know  how  you  stood  upon  the 
eligible  list?  A.  The  first  examination  I  received  a  percentage 
of  97.82. 

Q.  Ninety-seven  and  eighty-two  hundredths  on  the  first  ex- 
amination; was  there  anyone  on  that  list  higher  than  you  were 
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the  first  examination?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  stood  ninth  in  a  class 
of  22. 

Q.  Ninth  in  a  class  of  22;  that  was  pretty  close,  percentaije  of 
97  and  a  fraction;  did  any  man  lower  than  you  in  the  scale, 
that  is  of  percentage,  receive  a  promotion  at  that  time?  iV. 
No.  12. 

Q.  Na  12  received  promotion  —  who  was  number  12?  A.  The 
late  Captain  Cassidy. 

Q.  He  is  dead?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  the  second  time  that  you  applied  for  promotion  what 
was  your  percentage?    A.  Ninety  per  cent. 

Q.  That  is  strange,  did  you  depreciate  in  your  knowledge  and 
qualifications  as  an  oflBcer  nearly  8  per  cent?  A  Well,  1 
don't  know,  sometimes  the  questions  are  different;  it  depends 
upon  how  questions  are  answered. 

Q.  But  so  far  as  you  can  state  now  you  were  possessed  of 
all  the  capacities  and  abilities  and  the  knowledge  on  your 
second  examination  that  you  were  possessed  of  on  your  first 
examination?    A.  I  was. 

Q.  You  had  not  physically  deteriorated,  had  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  mentally  deteriorated,  as  far  as  you  know?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  standing  in  the  list  on  the  second  exami- 
nation?   A.  Twenty-eight;  I  think  it  was  28. 

Q.  In  a  class  of  how  many?  A.  I  disremember;  a  large  num- 
ber I  know. 

Q.  You  did  not  get  the  appointment  then?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anyone  lower  than  you  get  the  appointment  then? 
A.  I  think  not 

Q.  Well,  the  third  examination?  A.  I  think  it  was  96;  I. am 
not  positive. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  the  examination  yet  that  you  were  made 
captain?    A.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Q.  That  is  the  third?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  do  not  wish  to  ask  about  that  now;  now  at  either  of  the 
two  previous  examinations,  the  first  and  the  second,  were  you 
approached  by  any  persons  and  told  that  you  could  not  get 
the  promotion  unless  you  paid  for  it?    A.  T  was. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  examination  or  the  second?   A.  First 

Q.  Was  there  a  price  named?    A.  There  was. 

Q.  What  was  the  price?    A.  Six  thousand  dollars. 
Lu  623 


Q.  And  what  year  was  that  in?  A.  Eighty-Beren,  I  helicTe 
that  was  the  year;  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  Wliat  was  your  answer  to  the  proposition?    A.  I  refused. 

Q,  Did  you  state  the  grounds  of  your  refusal?  Y.  f  tiild  them 
I  did  not  think  it  was  right;  that  I  wouldn't  go  iutci  it 

Q.  On  the  second  examination  were  you  approached?    A.  No, 


Q.  From  your  ttnowledge  acquired  from  your  flrst  examino- 
ti<  n  that  you  were  not  likely  to  get  the  promotion  unless  joa 
paid  for  it,  you  went  into  the  second  examination/    A,  I  did. 

Q.  Evidently,  captain,  the  reputation  that  you  had,  you  re- 
fused to  pay  on  the  first  examination,  allowed  you  into  the 
second  examination?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  When  yon  stood  twenty-eighth  in  the  class,  what  length 
of  time  was  it  between  the  flrst  and  the  second  examination? 
A.  I  think  it  was  two  years. 

Q.  You  remember,  captaiu,  that  on  the  third  examination 
when  you  received  the  captaincy  you  received  a  rating  of  96? 
A.  I  think  it  was  96  and  some  fraction. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  there  were  any  ratings  on  that  list  higher 
than  your  own?     A.  Yes,  sir;  there  were. 

Q.  Were  there  any  ratings  on  that  list  lower  than  yonr  ova, 
candidates  who  received  an  appointment  or  promotion?  A.  I 
can  not  remember  now. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  if  yon  received  yonr  rating  at  about  the 
time  that  Mr.  Reppenliagen  visited  you  and  told  you  that  he 
represented  Commissioner  Voorhis?  A.  Oh,  I  had  it  some  time 
previous  to  that. 

Q.  Now,  captain,  when  you  were  made  a  roundsman  you  bad 
not  to  pay  aiiytliing  for  your  promotion,  had  you?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  were  made  a  sergeant  you  had  nothing  to 
pay  for  your  promotion?  A.  No,  sir;  I  was  appointed  hy 
General  Smith  to  both  places. 

Q.  General   Baldy  Smith?     A.  Yee,  bIp. 

Q.  He  knew  your  army  record?  A-  He  had  a  knowledge 
of   it. 

Q.  Tou  were  appointed  on  your  own  merits?     A.  1  was. 

Q.  ttTiile  you  were  sergeant  and  after  yon  had  refused  to  pay 
for  your  promotion,  the  flrst  suggestion  that  was  made  to  you. 
did  you  experience  any  opprecsiona  or  Inconvenience?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  did  not 
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Q.  Yoa  were  not  subjected  to  any  harshnessy  any  extra  harsh- 
nesa,  were  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  knew,  of  course,  that  when  you  refused  the  first 
suggestion  that  was  made  to  pay  for  your  promotion,  you  knew 
it  was  wrong  to  do  so?    A.  I  did,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  said  so?  A.  I  did;  I  told  them  I  didn't  think  it 
was  right  I  should  be  called  upon  to  do  anything  of  the  kind, 
taking  my  army  record  and  my  police  record  into  consideration. 

Q.  You  felt  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  policeman  that  had  always 
tried  to  do  your  duty,  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  city,  that 
it  was  morally  as  well  as  legally  wrong  for  a  man  to  bribe  his 
way  into  promotion  —  you  felt  that,  didn't  you?  A.  I  did, 
yes,   sir.  * 

Q.  Now,  captain,  when  you  did  receive  your  promotion,  of 
course,  your  moral  sensibility  had  not  changed?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  knew  it  w^  wrong  the  last  time  as  well  as  the  first? 
A.  I  did,  yes.  ' 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you,  captain,  if  you  did  not  understand  at  that 
time,  at  the  time  of  your  promotion,  that  the  system  in  the 
department  had  become  so  universal  in  its  application  that 
no  man  could  get  promoted  unless  he  paid  for  the  promotion? 
A.  Well,  that  was  the  understanding. 

Q.  That  was  the  understanding;  and  had  it  got  to  a  point  in 
the  department,  captain,  and  it  was  well  understood  by  every 
man  in  the  department,  as  far  as  common  rumor  and  your 
understanding  went,  that  any  man  that  sought  promotion,  no 
matter  what  his  merits  may  have  been,  had  to  pay  for  that 
promotion?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  And  under  those  circumstances  you  felt  that  you  had 
to  bow  down  to  the  system  then  in  operation?    A.  That  was  it 

Q.  Then  you  knew  the  system  was  corrupt  and  bad;  you  had 
to  bow  down  to  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  promotion  that  you  felt  should  be  yours  upon  the 
strength  of  your  merits  and  your  service,  you  felt  never  could 
be  yours,  if  you  did  not  comply  with  the  corrupt  system  then 
in  existence?    A.  That  is  so.  ' 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  At  the  time  of  your  interview  with  Commissioner  Voorhis, 
did  yon  say  to  hira  that  you  were  a  poor  man-  ♦*  ^on  had  a 
large  family  and  that  you  were  in  debt?    A 
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Q.  And  what  year  was  that  in?    A.  Eighty-seven,  I  believe 
that  was  the  year;  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  What  was  your  answer  to  the  proposition?    A.  I  refused. 

Q.  Did  you  state  the  grounds  of  your  refusal?  \.  I  told  them 
I  did  not  think  it  was  right;  that  I  wouldn't  go  into  it 

Q.  On  the  second  examination  were  you  approached?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  acquired  from  your  first  examina- 
tun  that  you  were  not  likely  to  get  the  promotion  unless  you 
paid  for  it,  you  went  into  the  second  examination?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Evidently,  captain,  the  reputation  that  you  had,  you  re- 
fused to  pay  on  the  first  examination,  allowed  you  into  the 
second  examination?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  When  you  stood  twenty-eighth  in  the  class,  what  length 
of  time  was  it  between  the  first  and  the  second  examination? 
A.  I  think  it  was  two  years. 

Q.  You  remember,  captain,  that  on  the  third  examination 
when  you  received  the  captaincy  you  received  a  rating  of  96? 
A.  I  think  it  was  96  and  some  fraction. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  there  were  any  ratings  on  that  list  higher 
than  your  own?    A.  Yes,  sir;  there  were. 

Q.  Were  there  any  ratings  on  that  list  lower  than  your  own, 
candidates  who  received  an  appointment  or  promotion?  A.  I 
can  not  remember  now. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  if  you  received  your  rating  at  about  the 
time  that  Mr.  Reppenhagen  visited  you  and  told  you  that  he 
represented  Commissioner  Voorhis?  A.  Oh,  I  had  it  some  time 
previous  to  that 

Q.  Now,  captain,  when  you  were  made  a  roundsman  you  had 
not  to  pay  anything  for  your  promotion,  had  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  were  made  a  sergeant  you  had  nothing  to 
pay  for  your  promotion?  A.  No,  sir;  I  was  appointed  bj; 
General  Smith  to  both  places. 

Q.  General  Baldy  Smith?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  knew  your  army  record?  A.  He  had  a  knowledge 
of  it 

Q.  You  were  appointed  on  your  own  merits?    A.  1  was. 

Q.  While  you  were  sergeant  and  after  you  had  refused  to  pay 
for  your  promotion,  the  first  suggestion  that  was  made  to  you, 
did  yon  experience  any  oppressions  or  inconvenience?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  did  not 
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Q.  And  it  was  with  tliat  intent  and  purpose  ibat  you  spoke 
to  Mr.  Reppenhagen?    A.  Ycb,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  understanding  that  Mr.  Beppeuhagen*s 
conversation  left  with  you  and  produced  in  your  mind?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  it  was  to  be  used  as  a  bribe?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  he,  Reppenhagen,  was  the  go-between  through 
whose  hands  the  bribe  was  to  go?  A.  That  is  the  way  I  un- 
derstood it 

Q.  Now,  captain,  you  have  told  us  that  you  had  a  subseciuent 
conversation  with  Commissioner  Voorhis;  I  ask  you  if  after 
the  time  that  you  have  testified  to  when  Beppenhagen  and  his 
friend,  whose  name  you  do  not  know,  visited  you  ii6  to  why  the 
money  was  not  paid  over,  or  liad  not  been  paid  over  at  tliat 
time,  did  you  have  any  subsequent  conversation  with  Uepfien- 
hagen  about  the  money  or  anything  concernin;;  it?  A.  \  had 
two  conversations  with  him,  wliich  I  stated;  he  calJ^'d  at  the 
station  twice  to  see  me  in  reference  to  why  the  moncfy  was  not 
paid  over  and  I  referred  him  to  Mr.  C^Bourke. 

Q.  But  I  mean  after  these  conversations,  that  you  referred 
him  to  Mr.  O'Bonrke,  did  you  liave  any  other  conversations  with 
him?  A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  recollection  now;  I  van  not  r«*- 
member  that  I  did* 

Q.  Were  yon  informed  by  the  person  that  the  nionffv  had  U;en 
paid  over  to  Reppenhagen?  A.  Yes;  I  think  Mr.  0'IU>urke  told 
me  tliat  the  money  was  paid  over;  I  know  I  was  in  fanned; 
fcomebody  told  me,  and  I  think  it  was  Mr.  O'Bonrkfr;  I  arn  not 
pointive. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  ever  have  a  word  afterward  with  O'Konrk^f  as 
to  hii«  having  received  the  money?    A,  No,  i»ir 

Q.  Did  he  ever  speak  to  you  about  it?    A,  No.  nir 

Q.  Well,  after  Commissioner  Voorhis  had  fjnm^  to  1^^  a 
member  of  the  police  board,  when  he  met  you  and  had  this 
eooversation  with  yoo.  in  which  he  told  you  that  yon  w<-r#f 
swindled,  did  you  see  Reppenhagen  about  that?    A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Wai  yon  give  us  your  reason,  captain,  for  not  n^^infr 
Beppenhagen  after  the  commisirioner  told  ron  thar  yo^i  ff;fd 
been  swindled?  A-  WelL  I  thought  tl^at  it  »o«jW  \,tr  z  wajit^ 
oi  time.  ^9 

Q.  Wd  jom  tUsk  that  was  part  of  rbe  sr^fb^rral  n^hfrm^.  >«^ 
■aderstattdfag  to  throw  dost  in  people's  eyes  \u  ^aise  aaji 

owt  of  it?    A.  Tkat  is  aboot  iL 
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Q.  Tliat  was  the  understanding  produced  in  your  mind?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Consequently,  with  that  understanding,  you  did  not  think 
it  worth  your  while  to  bother  your  head  about  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Reppenhagen  ever  say  anything  to  you  about  his 
giving  that  money,  or  any  portion  of  it,  to  anyone?  A.  He  did 
not  ) 

Q.  But  that  he  was  to  give  it  to  the  commissioner  who  waa 
to  appoint  you  was  a  fact  impressed  upon  your  mind  by  hia 
conversation?    A.  That  is  so. 

Q.  No  question  about  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  The  fact  that  was  impressed  upon  your  mind  was  this,  Tvas 
it  not,  captain,  that  you  knew  from  Bappenhagen  that  on  that 
day  Sergeant  Weigand  was  going  to  be  appointed,  because 
he  was  going  to  pay  f  12,000  for  the  appointment;  throiij»h 
influence  of  Mr.  Beppenhagen  you  succeeded  in  tying  up  that 
appointment,  and  by  the  addition  of  f3,000,  getting  the  appoint- 
ment vourself  ?    A.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Goff. — Now,  captain,  the  committee  desires  to  express 
its  sympathy  with  you  through  me;  its  sympathy  with  you  in 
the  unfortunate  position  that  you  were  first  placed  in;  and, 
further,  in  the  unfortunate  position  in  which  your  emotions  and 
sentiments  placed  you  yesterday,  and  in  view  of  everything, 
in  view  of  your  splendid  service  to  your  country,  and  your  good 
service  on  the  police  department,  it  is  the  unanimous  expres- 
sion of  the  committee  that  the  public  interests  would  not  be 
served  were  you  to  be  disturbed  in  your  present  position  as 
police  captain. 

John  W.  Beppenhagen,  recalled,  and  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Has  any  change  of  heart  come  over  you  since  last  night?  A. 
Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Commissioner  Voorhis  savs  that  vou  are  a  swindler;  is 
that  true?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  not  true?    A.  No,  sir.  'I 

Q.  Then  is  Commissioner  Voorhis  a  liar?  A.  I  never  had 
any  conversation  with  Mr.  Voorhis. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  that;  is  Commissioner  Vooi* 
A.  I  don't  think  sa 


Q.  Has  lie  told  the  truth  when  he  says  that  you  are  a  swindler? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Then  he  must  have  lied?  A.  I  don't  see  why  he  should 
call  me  a  swindler. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  argue;  if  he  did  not  state  the 
truth  when  he  said  you  were  a  swindler,  he  must  have  lied, 
naust  he  not?    A.  I  won't  answer. 

Q.  Why?    A.  I  can  not  answer  that 

Q.  Can  not  answer?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  you  wouldn't;  why  will  you  not  answer?  A. 
I  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  On  what  ground?    A.  It  might  incriminate  me. 

Q.  Incriminate  you  for  what?  A.  Because  I  never  had  any 
conversation  with  Mr.  Voorhis. 

Q.  If  yon  never  had  any  conversation  with  him  it  could  not 
incriminate  you?    A.  So  I  could  not  call  him  a  liar. 

Q.  You  say  you  won't  answer;  on  what  ground  will  you  not 
answer?    A.  Because  I  had  no  conversation  with  him. 

Q.  Now,  answer  my  question;  you  say,  "I  will  not  answer;" 
on  what  ground  do  you  decline  to  answer?  A.  I  can  not 
answer.  [  i 

Q.  But  you  must  answer,  it  is  a  question  that  any  man  pos- 
sessed of  ordinary  intelligence,  any  man  who  is  not  an  idiot 
can  answer,  and  the  law  says  you  must  answer  it?  A.  Well, 
I  can  not 

Q.  We  will  see  if  you  can  not;  is  it  because  you  won't?  A. 
I  can  not  answer  it 

Q.  Is  it  because  you  won't  answer  it?    A.  I  can  not  answer  it 

Q.  Is  your  tongue  cloven  to  the  roof  of  your  mouth?    A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  afraid  to  answer?    A.  No. 

Q.  Then  why  don't  you  answer?    A.  I  can  not  answer  it. 

Q.  Give  us  a  reason  why  you  can't  answer  it?  A.  Let  me 
hear  your  question  again? 

Q.  I  will  put  it  to  you  again  without  wasting  the  time  of  the 
stenographer;  Commissioner  Voorhis  says  that  you  are  a 
swindler;  you  said  that  he  did  not  tell  the  truth;  I  say  now  if  he 
did  not  tell  the  truth  he  must  have  lied;  must  he  not?  A. 
YeSy  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  understand  it  then  that  Commissioner  Voorhis 
Hed?    A.  Ye%  sir.  { 

Q,  'Saw,  Ifr.  Beppoihagen,  no  matter  what  T  may  have  said  to 
yoa  baev*  ^         iminotioii^  and  though  I  may  have  used 
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harsh  words  to  you,  it  was  in  the  performance  of  a  duty,  and 
this  committee  nor  counsel  have  anything  whatever  against 
you,  but  we  do  expect  you  to  tell  the  truth,  there  is  the  oppor- 
tunity for  you  here  to  tell  the  truth. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Does  he  understand  that  if  he  tells  the 
truth  he  will  be  protected,  and  if  he  does  not  he  will  be  liable 
to  i>rosecution?  It  is  a  question  whether  he  wants  to  take  the 
risk  of  committing  perjury  and  be  sent  to  State  prison  to  shield 
somebody  else.  • 

Mr.  Goff. —  On  that  question  we  are  very  fortunate  in  having 
the  district  attorney  here,  who  can  draw  up  an  indictment 
second  to  no  man  in  the  United  States  in  the  legal  profession. 
I  have  been  associated  with  him  for  years  and  know  his  capacity, 
and  am  pleased  to  have  him  here  so  that  we  can  get  at  the 
root  of  this  thing. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  understand,  witness,  if  you  have 
taken  or  given  a  bribe  and  you  confess  it  here,  state  the  facts 
and  circumstances  with  it,  nobody  can  prosecute  you  for  it, 
no  indictment  can  be  brought  against  you  for  it.  If  on  the  other 
hand  you  tell  a  lie,  you  swear  to  something  that  is  false,  you 
can  be  prosecuted  for  perjury,  and  that  means  15  years  in 
State  prison. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Reppenhagen,  do  you  wish  to  make  any  cori*ec- 
tions  in  your  testimony  of  yesterday?    A.  I  don't  know  of  any. 

Q.  I  ask  you  do  you  wish  to  make  any  correction  in  your 
testimony  as  to  what  you  did  with  that  f  15,000?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  make  the  correction  and  you  will  find  kindness  and 
consideration  here  for  you? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  all  we  want,  the  truth.  You  are 
a  witness  for  the  State  and  you  are  on  State's  service.  If  you 
sei  ve  the  State  you  will  be  protected,  if  you  do  not  serve  the 
State  you  will  not  be  protected.  Now,  Mr.  Reppenhagen,  tell 
us  what  you  did  with  that  f  15,000. 

A.  I  gave  f  10,000  of  that  to  John  Martin. 

Q.  John  Martin  —  that  is  the  ex-Assemblyman?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  for  what  purpose  did  you  give  f  10,000  of  it  to  John 
Martin?  A.  To  stop  Weigand  being  made  a  captain,  in  De- 
cember. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  remaining  |6,000?    A.  I  kept  it 
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Q.  You  kept  the  remaining  |5,000  yourself?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  person  outside  of  John  Martin  receive  |1  of  that 
money?    A.  Not  through  me;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Or  Indirectly  through  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  money  was  not  paid  to  Martin  until  after  Captain 
CJreeden's  appoiiftment?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  given  me  your  bank-book  here?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  speak  about  Wiegan;  Wiegan  was  to  have 
pay  for  his  appointment?    A.  I  don't  know  that 

Q.  But  Captain  Creeden  has  sworn  that  you  said  to  him 
that  Wiegan  was  to  put  up  |12,000,  and  unless  he  put  up 
f3,000  more  Wiegan  would  get  the  appointment?  A.  I  don't 
remember  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  Captain  Creeden,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
has  sworn  to  a  falsehood?  A.  No;  but  I  don't  remember  the 
conversation  at  all. 

Q.  Now,  let  us  see;  you  went  to  Captain  Creeden  first  in 
this  matter?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  how  the  first  thing  came  about?  A.  He  sent  an 
oflScer  to  me  in  my  bed  one  morning  in  December;  it  was  the 
day  when  Wiegan  and  Captain  Creeden  was  to  be  appointed; 
I  was  in  bed  yet,  and  the  oflQcer  said  Captain  Creeden  wanted 
to  see  me,  and  I  got  out  of  my  bed;  it  was  about  11  o'clock  at 
the  time;  when  I  went  to  the  station-house,  he  told  me  about 
it,  and  then  I  went  over  to  see  if  I  could  stop  the  appointment 

Q.  When  you  went  over  to  headquarters,  whom  did  you  see? 
A.  John  Martin. 

Q.  Was  he  a  police  oflQcial  at  the  time?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  went  to  headquarters,  did  you  expect  to  see 
John  Martin?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  to  John  Martin  about  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  talk  with  John  Martin  about  such 
an  important  thing  as  stopping  the  appointment  of  one  man 
in  order  to  get  the  appointment  of  another?  A.  Well,  I  was 
interested  in  Mr.  Creeden,  because  I  had  known  him  a  good 
many  years,  and  I  thought  I  would  have  Mr.  Creeden  appointed. 

Q.  Did  you  recognize  that  Mr.  Martin  had  some  power  or 
influence  in  the  matter?    A.  I  thought  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  spoken  to  him  before  about  sucb  matters? 
A.  No,  sir. 

L.  624 
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Q.  But  you  must  have  recognized  that  Mr.  Martin  had  some 
peculiar  power  or  influence  in  the  matter,  or  you  would  not 
have  spoken  to  him  ?    A.  He  was  chairman  of  the  organization. 

Q.  Chairman  of  what  organization?  A.  New  York  State 
Democracy. 

Q.  That  was  for  the  whole  city  or  for  the  district?  A.  New 
York. 

Q.  The  whole  city?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  The  organization  is  named  as  the  New  York  Democracy? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  same  as  the  Voorhis  Democracy? 
Mr.  Goff.— Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  was  there  a  Voorhis  Club,  do  you  remember,  in 
connection  with  that  organization?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  That  organization  had  a  branch  in  your  Assembly  district? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  chairman  of  that  organization  in  that 
Assembly  district?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  how  you  were  first  spoken  to?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  Captain  Creeden  has  testified  that  it  was  by  reason 
of  you  being  chairman  of  that  organization  that  he  sent  to 
you  and  spoke  to  you?    A.  Of  that  district  —  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  true?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Martin  hold  out  at  police  headquarters,  as  a 
general  thing?  A.  Not  that  I  know  of,  but  I  met  him  there 
that  day. 

Q.  But  you  went  with  the  intention  of  seeing  some  one;  did 
you  not?    A.  I  went  with  the  intention  of  seeing  him;  yes,  dr. 

Q.  If  he  were  not  attached  to  police  headquarters,  and  you 
went  there  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  him,  how  did  you  ex- 
pect to  meet  him  there  except  by  appointment?  A.  I  don't  know; 
I  couldn't  say  that. 

Q.  But  Mr.  Reppenhagen  —  A.  I  did  not  meet  him  there  at 
police  headquarters  at  that  time;  I  met  him  on  the  comer. 

Q.  That  is  more  surprising  still?  A.  But  T  went  to  polioe 
headquarters  first  to  look  for  him. 
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Q.  Now,  we  want  to  liave  the  whole  trafli  in  this  matter,  Mr. 
Reppenhagen;  if  yoa  aie  dispoeed  to  give  it  to  us,  it  will  save 
you  time  and  worry,  and  save  me  time  and  labor;  I  ask  yon, 
if  when  yon  went  to  police  headquarters,  that  your  purpose 
was  to  resuch  Conmiissioner  Voorhis?    A.  Throngh  Martin* 

By  Chairman  Lezow: 
Q.  It  was  to  reach  him  throngh  Martin?    A«  Ye& 

By  Mr.  Goflf; 

Q.  And  Martin,  being  chairman  of  this  organization  known 
^H  the  New  York  Democracy,  was  recognized  as  the  man  closest 
to  Commissioner  Voorhis  by  the  members  of  that  organization; 
that  is  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  shape  did  you  give  the  f  11,000  to  Martin?  A, 
Cash  money. 

Q.  Did  you  draw  it  out  on  a  check  to  your  own  order?  A. 
les,  sir. 

Q.  How  soon  after  you  deposited  in  the  Bowery  Bank  did  you 
draw  the  check  out  to  your  own  order?  A.  I  think  it  was 
eight  or  10  days;  I  drawed  out  f 9,950. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  now,  why  it  was  that  that  sum  was  fixed, 
f 9,950?    A.  I  had  given  him  |50  before  thai. 

Q.  You  had  given  him  f50  in  cash?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  from  the  proceeds  of  your  business,  I  suppose?  A. 
Well,  yes. 

Q.  That  was  on  account?    A.  Yea 

Q.  I  mean  you  gave  him  f50,  and  not  drawing  that  particular 
f50  out  of  this  f  15,000  fund?    A.  No. 

Q.  What  occasion  was  it  that  you  gave  the  f50  to  Martin? 
A.  It  was  of  the  evening,  I  think,  before. 

Q.  He  wanted  the  money,  I  suppose?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  was  that  after  the  appointment  was  made  or  before 
the  appointment  was  made?  A.  After  the  appointment  was 
made. 

Q.  Then  it  would  appear  that  the  agreement  was  between 
yourself  and  Martin  that  he  should  get  1^10,000  out  of  the 
115.000?    A.  There  was  no  agreement  at  all  about  it 

Q.  Thia  is  your  deposit-b^ok,  Mr.  Reppenhagen  (handing  wit- 
neM  book)f    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  I  find  here  that  there  was  deposited  to  your  oredit  on 
January  18,  1892,  |15,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  add  that  f  100  of  your  own  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  take  it  that  flOO  was  in  cash?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  But  that  was  in  addition  to  the  f  15,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  this  is  your  stub-book  that  you  brought  here  thii 
morning  (handing  witness  book)?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  And  no  record  on  your  stub  of  the  supposed  f  9,950,  upoa 
which  you  drew  the  cash  out?  A.  No;  I  believe  I  left  that 
blank;  I  drawed  it  to  the  order  of  myself. 

Q.  You  left  that  blank  so  that  there  would  not  be  any  trail 
left  of  fhe  transaction?  A.  Never  thought  anything  of  the 
kind  at  that  time;  I  guess  you  will  find  some  other  blank  ones, 
too. 

Q.  I  have  failed  to?    A.  I  did  that  very  often. 

Q.  Yes;  there;  you  are  right;  but  none  upon  that  date;  they 
all  seem  to  be  written  out  both  before  and  after  that  date  for  & 
considerable  period  of  time;  and  no  doubt  it  was  true,  Mr.  Rep- 
pcnhagen,  that  you  did  not  wish  to  make  any  entry  of  this 
tran«*action?    A.  Well,  the  order  was  to  myself. 

Q.  You  did  not  even  wish  to  have  a  record  of  that  cheA  for 
that  amount? 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  did  not  want  to  have  it  on  your  books?  A.  I  did  rot 
think  of  it  at  the  time,  anything  about  it. 

By  Mr.  GofiP: 

Q.  Here  is  a  check  for  January  20th,  made  to  Taul  Stoltbeck, 
cash  f200;  now,  the  next  check  is  blank,  and  the  next  check 
of  which  there  is  a  record  of  is  January  2.3d  to  Oossland  &  Co. 
for  liquors,  f.350;  now,  I  find  that  your  total  here  after  drawing 
the  check  to  Mr.  Stoltbeck,  your  total  drafts  is  ?2  ;i8.*'>.9r>  —  those 
ligures  are  in  your  handwriting?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  find  that  you  make  the  next  total,  that  is  the  blank 
stub,  that  your  total  makes  f  12,433.96?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  I  find  by  computation  that  the  dilference  between 
your  total  on  January  20th,  f2,383.96,  and  your  next  total  of 
drafts,  fl2,443.96,  at  the  blank  check  here  is  exactly  fl0,050; 
now  would  that  f  10,050  represent  the  check  of  which  the  blank 
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tub  is  here  which  you  drew  to  your  order?    A-  I  drew  out 

Q.  Nine?  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  your  order? 

^  Yes,  sir;  you  will  find  it  in  that  other  book  tbere. 
Q.  It  only  makes  flOO  difference;  I  do  find  here  on  your  pass- 

3©k  a  return  voucher,  the  date  not  given  of  course,  an  item 

>r  19,950?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ! 

Q.  Is  that  the  check?    A.  Yes,  sir;  for  myself. 
<).  You  have  not  produced  that  check  this  morning?    A.  1 

an  not  find  it,  I  haven't  got  it. 
Q.  You  have  said  that  you  gave  this  $10,000  to  John  Martin 

to  prevent  Wiegan's  appointment;  is  it  not  a  fact  that  you 

gave  him  this  $10,000  for  the  appointment  of  Captain  Creeden? 

A.  If  he  was  appointed;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  if  he  had  been  appointed  before  you  gave  the  |10,000 ; 
now,  I  say  when  yon  gave  that  $10,000  to  John  Martin,  did  you 
not  give  it  to  him  in  consideration  of  Captain  Creeden  reing 
appointed;  having  been  appointed?  '  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  knew,  Mr.  Reppenhagen,  that  when  Captain 
Creeden  agreed  to  have  the  money  raised  either  by  himself  or 
his  friends  in  the  sum  of  $15,000  to  secure  his  appointment,  that 
the  115,000  were  to  be  used  as  a  bribe  to  some  person  to  pro- 
core  that  appointment  as  captain?  A.  I  had  no  conversation 
^ith  Captain  Creeden. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  knew  that  it  was  going  to  be  used  for  that  purpose? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  ; 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  And  the  person  that  had  the  power  of  attorney  at  that 
time  was  John  R.  Voorhis,  commissioner  of  police,  was  it  not? 
1  Yea 

Q.  Now,  to  whom  was  that  $15,000  to  be  paid?  A.  I  was  to 
eceive  it 

Q.  I  know  that;  but  to  whom  was  it  to  be  paid  in  considera- 
Ion  of  this  appointment?    A.  I  paid  it  to  John  Alartin. 

Q.  I  know;  but  when  you  received  tlie  money  what  was  the 
nderstanding  and  intent  on  your  part  as  to  whom  this  money 
tould  go  to?    A.  Well,  that  I  don't  know. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  did  John  Martin  say  to  you  that  finally  produced 
this  fund  of  f  15,000;  what  did  he  say  to  you  that  actuated  you 
in  securing  the  deposit  of  that  sum  of  money?  A.  For  the  ap- 
pointment of  Captain  Creeden? 

Q,  What  did  he  say  he  was  going  to  use  the  money  for?  A. 
He  didn't  say. 

Q.  Did  you  not  ask  him  wEat  he  proposed  to  do  with  that 
large  sum  of  money?  A.  He' said  tfiat  it  was  worth  that  much 
money. 

Q.  To  whom?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  not  ask?    A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  where  it  was  going?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  John  Martin  had  any  conversation  with 
Police  Commissioner  Voorhis  at  that  time?  A.  Not  to  my 
knowledge;  no,  sir. 

Q.  How  could  Wiegan's  appointment  be  stopped;  did  you 
not  inquire  as  to  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  that  Wiegan  was  going  to  be  appointed  that 
day?    A.  So  I  was  told  by  Creeden. 

Q.  And  you  saw  John  Martin  about  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  asked  John  Martin  to  stop  the  appointment? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  understand  that  John  Martin  was  going  to 
Police  Commissioner  Voorhis  to  stop  it?  A.  That  I  did  not 
know;  of  course,  I  naturally  thought  so. 

Q.  Did  he  not  say  he  was  going?    A.  I  naturally  thought  sa 

Q.  He  said  so  to  you,  did  he  not?    A.  No. 

Q.  Then  you  left  him  —  where  did  he  go?  A.  To  police 
headquarters. 

Q.  He  said  he  was  going  to  police  headquarters?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  did  go  there?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  not  say  he  was  going  there  to  see  Police  Commis- 
sioner Voorhis?  A.  He  did  not;  he  said  he  was  going  to  head- 
quarters. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  John  Martin  that  you  would  give  him  f  10,000? 
A.  I  said  it  was  worth  |15,000. 

Q.  To  John  Martin?    A.  Yes,  sir.  \ 

Q.  Did  John  Martin  know  that  you  were  going  to  keep  f5,000? 
A.  He  told  me  to  keep  it 
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By  Mr.  Gk>ff: 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Beppenhagen,  I  suppose  a  recess  would  be 
agreeable  to  us  all  just  now;  before  we  take  a  recess,  I  will 
ask  you  if  you  were  not  visited  by  some  people  last  night 
at  your  place  in  reference  to  this  case?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  spoken  with  any  person?  A.  No,  sir;  only  to 
Mr.  Schnelly  the  man  that  was  on  the  stand;  he  met  me  after 
I  got  home;  but  I  went  alone  from  here,  but  he  met  me  at  my 
place. 

Mr.  Goff. — ^We  will  ask  for  recess  now,  and  we  ask  you  to 
instruct  this  witness  that  he,  being  on  the  stand  and  being 
under  examination,  we  will,  in  order  to  protect  this  witness 
from  being  annoyed  or  subjected  to  annoyance  from  any  person, 
wqnest  an  officer  of  the  committee,  the  deputy  sergeant-at-arms, 
to  accompany  Mr.  Beppenhagen  to  lunch. 

Chairman  Lexow. — The  sergeant-at-arms  will  deputize  some- 
one to  act  as  sergeant-at-arms  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying 
tte  witness  to  lunch.    In  the  meantime,  do  not  talk  with  any- 
l^y  about  this  case.    All  persons  subpoenaed  to-day  will  at- 
^^d  hej^  again  at  2:30  o'clock;  the  committee  will   stand 
adjourned  until  that  time. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

I  ,  December  14,  1894. 

I^resent —  Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Cuthbert  W.  Pound,  Ed- 
mund O'Connor,  Daniel  Bradley  and  George  W.  Robertson; 
^Otinsel  as  before.  i 

John  W.  Reppenhagen,  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  Gofif: 

Q.  Do  you  know  an  officer  by  the  name  of  Moonej?   A.  Yes,sir. 

Q.  Did  Mooney  have  any  conversation  with  you  in  reference 
to  this  matter?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  stage?  A.  The  first  time  that  I  knew  anything 
about  Captain  Creeden  going  to  be  made  captain. 

Q.  It  was  from  Officer  Mooney?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Officer  Mooney  attached  to  that  precinct?  A.  He 
was  at  that  tima 
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Q.  What  precinct  is  he  attached  to  now?  A.  I  could  not  tell 
you;  I  have  not  seen  him  for  some  time. 

Q.  What  did  Mooney  say  to  you?  A,  He  said  that  Captain 
Creedei^  wanted  to  be  made  captain,  and  he  would  give  f  15,()00 
to  be  made  captain. 

Q.  That  he  would  give  f  15,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  appears  that  fl2,000  was  the  sum  first  contributed?  A. 
That  I  do  not  know;  f  15,000  was  the  sum  mentioned  to  me. 

Q.  But  Captain  Creeden  has  sworn  tliat  the  sum  mentioned  by 
you  at  the  first  time  was  |12,000?  A.  I  never  mentioned  any 
sum  to  him.  ; 

Q.  Captain  Creeden  has  sworn  that  you  said  to  him  that  Ser- 
geant Wiegan,  who  is  now  acting  captain  in  the  Fourteenth 
precinct,  had  |12,000  of  it?  A.  I  don't  remember  their  saying 
that  to  me. 

Q.  Are  yon  prepared  to  swear  that  Captain  Creeden  was 
wrong  when  he  said  that?  A.  If  he  said  it  to  me  personally; 
yes;  he  is  wrong. 

Q.  Now,  I  wish  you  to  reflect  upon  every  answer  you  give 
for  your  own  interest;  Captain  Creeden  has  testified  that  the 
first  sum  mentioned  to  him  by  you  was  the  sum  of  |12,000;  are 
you  prepared  to  swear  whether  or  no  Captain  Creeden  was 
right  or  wrong?  A.  I  am  willing  to  swear  I  made  no  offer  to 
him  at  all ;  the  offer  came  to  me  first 

Q.  I  am  not  saying  you  made  an  offer  to  him,  but  mentioned 
the  sum  to  him  —  f  12,000?  A.  That  was  the  c*um  that  was 
said  by  Mooney  would  be  given  if  he  would  be  made  captain. 

Q.  Twelve  thousand  dollars?    A.  Fifteen  thousand  dolLars. 

Q.  It  was  only  |12,000  at  the  commencement;  that  was  all 
the  money  that  was  subscribed  or  to  be  subscribed?  A.  I  do 
not  know. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  Wiegan  had  promised  to  t'ive  |12,00i)? 
A.  Not  to  my  personal  knowledge. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  about  Wiegan  having  promised  to 
give  any  money?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 
Q.  Did  you  mention  Wiegan  s  name?    A.  Captain  Creeden  did 
Q.  How  did  he  ,mention  it?    A.  He  said  Wiegan  was  to  be 
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ippointed  that  day  that  Mooney  came  to  me,  and  that  if  it 
could  be  stopped  he  would  raise  |15,000  to  get  the  appointment 

Q.  Was  there  not  something  about  an  extra  $3,000  being 
raised?    A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  you  would  stop  the  rippointinent  of 
W  iegan?    A.  I  said  I  would  try  to;  I  did  not  say  I  could  stop  it 

Q.  By  what  means  or  agencies  did  you  expect  to  prevent  the 
appointment  of  Sergeant  Wiegan?    A.  To  see  Mr.  Martin. 

il  You  recognized  that  Mr.  Martin,  from  his  position  as  chair- 
man  of  the  New  York  Democracy  of  this  city,  had  sufficient 
influence  with  the  commissioner  of  police  to  prevent  Mr.  Wie- 
gan's  appointment?    A.  Naturally  I  thought  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  wasn't  it  a  thing  of  common  understanding  and  knowl- 
edge among  the  district  leaders  of  the  New  York  Democracy  at 
that  time,  that  Mr.  Martin  was  the  dispenser  of  police  patron- 
age in  Mr.  Voorhis'  name?    A.  Yes,  sir;  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  And  that  particular  relation  that  he  held  to  Commissioner 
Voorhis  extended  over  the  whole  city,  so  far  as  the  organization 
was  concerned?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  the  leaders  of  that  organization  in  the  various 
Assembly  districts,  if  they  wanted  anything  they  went  to  Mr. 
Martin  to  obtain  that  thing?    A.  Generally;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  fact  that  was  one  of  the  objects  for  which  the  organiza- 
tion was  started;  was  it  not?    A.  Well,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  One  of  the  objects,  mind?    A.  I  guess  the  — 

().  Yes.    A.  The  strength  of  it. 

Q.  That  was  the  strength  of  the  organization;  yes;  so,  that 
Jiow  we  have  the  truth,  that  the  strength  of  the  organization 
hown  as  the  New  York  Democracy  was  the  patronage  that 
^iifjht  flow  to  it,  from  Commissioner  Voorhis  as  commissioner  of 
police?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Now,  are  you  a  man  of  such  influence  in  your  district  that 
8  person  desiring  an  appointment  as  captain  of  police  would 
Datnrally  go  to  you  to  secure  the  influence;  are  you?  A.  He 
came  to  me. 

Q.  What?    A.  He  came  to  me. 

Q.  Can  not  you  remember  as  to  whether  or  not  you  approached 
him  in  the  first  instance?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 
Ll  625 
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Q.  Told  him  that  you  could  secure  the  change  of  Wlegan'i 
appointment  to  his  appointment,  if  he  put  up  the  necesnrx 
money?    A«  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  swear  that  did  not  occur?    A.  No,  sir;  Officer  Moonex 

came  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Mooney  before?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  friend  of  yours?  A.  Oh,  he  haa  been  in  the  prei 
cinct  for  several  years. 

Q.  Did  he  belong  to  the  same  organization?    A.  No,  sir;  he 

did  not 

Q.  Has  he  visited  your  place?  A.  He  came  in  there  now  and 
then. 

Q.  He  was  a  friend  of  yours;  was  he?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  as  far  as  you  know,  Mooney  told  Captain  Greedea 
that  he  could  get  this  thing  through  you;  so  far  as  you  know; 
i^ou  don't  know  he  did  not?  A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  did  or 
not. 

Q.  But  your  relations  with  Mooney  were  such  that  it  might 
be  quite  natural  for  Mooney  to  have  done  that?  A.  No;  he  waa 
no  particular  friend  of  mine. 

Q.  He  was  no  particular  friend  of  yours?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  say  he  visited  your  place?    A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Goff:  , 

Q.  On  this  question  of  patronage,  for  instance,  how  many 
policemen  did  you  appoint  through  the  interference  or  good 
will  of  Commissioner  Voorhis?    A.  Two. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  three?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Just  think?    A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  Give  me  the  names  of  those  two  men  whom  you  have 
appointed?    A.  Frank  Buesser. 

Q.  Yes?  A.  And  Jacob  —  I  can  not  remember  his  name  now; 
you  cut  me  short,  and  I  know  him  since  I  was  a  boy;  there  is 
three  brothers  of  them  at  23  Orchard  street 

Q.  Wasn't  there  a  third?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  each  of  those  men  pay  for  their  appoint- 
ments?   A.  Nothing. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know?    A.  Nothing. 

Q.  Was  that  a  matter  of  political  patronage?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Commissioner  Voorhis  in  reference  to  those 
appointments?    A.  Yes,  sir;  them  two;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  appointment  of  any 
other  peraon  on  the  police  force,  except  these  two  persona 
whom  yon  have  named?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  anything  to  do  with  the  promotion  of  any 
person  on  the  police  force  except  Captain  Creeden?  A.  That 
was  one  time  that  I  had  specially  detailed  a  man  named 
McCarty. 

Q.  Ton  had  specially  detailed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where?    A.  Down  to  the  baths  at  the  foot  of  Ann  street 

Q.  Special  doty?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  saw  Commissioner  Voorhis  about  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Martin  about  the  appointment  of  either 
of  the  two  men  that  you  have  named  or  the  special  detailed 
Officer  McCarty?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  I  would  like  to  know  how  it  was  that  you  selected 
Mr.  Martin  with  regard  to  Captain  Creeden's  promotion,  when 
you  went  to  Commissioner  Voorhis  directly  yourself  with 
regard  to  the  appointment  of  those  two  men?  A.  Well,  I 
asked  Commissioner  Voorhis  to  advance  a  roundsman  for  me 
several  times,  but  he  never  done  it  for  me,  so  I  thought  that 
if  Mr.  Martin  could  get  the  patronage  and  I  went  to  Martin 
to  get  it  ' 

Q.  You  thought,  by  Martin  getting  the  patronage  of  Com- 
missioner Voorhis,  that  he  was  the  proper  person  to  apply  to? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  for  us  to  infer  that  the  person  whom  you 
sought  to  have  appointed  as  roundsman  and  who  was  not 
appointed,  failed  to  get  that  appointment,  because  no  money 
had  been  put  up  for  him?  A.  No;  I  didn't  know  anything 
about  it 

Q.  To  what  did  you  attribute  the  failure  to  procure  his  ad- 
vancement? A.  Mr.  Voorhis  didn't  appoint  him  for  me;  that 
is  all;  I  suppose  there  was  others  that  had  more  influence 
with  him  than  I  had. 

Q.  Precisely;  but  your  failure  to  have  this  roundsman  ap- 
pointed—    A.  I  didn't  have  him  appointed. 

Q.  To  have  this  roundsman  promoted?  A.  I  didn't  have  him 
promoted. 

Q.  Your  failure  to  have  this  man  promoted  to  roundsman 
was  a  pretty  strong  suggestion  to  you  that  it  required 
money  to  grease  the  wheels  of  the  official  machineri 
not?    A.  Well  — 
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Q.  Isn't  that  so?    A.  In  that  way. 

Q.  And  like  an  experienced  man  in  politics  as  yon  were,  yoa 
recognized  that  matters  would  have  to  be  done  in  a  different 
way  than  by  direct  application  to  the  commissioner?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  So  that  when  the  subject  of  Captain  Creeden's  promotion 
came  to  you,  you  recognized  the  necessity  of  going  to  John 
Martin,  the  dispenser  of  Commissioner  Voohis'  patronage? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  know  that  going  to  him  meant  the  naming  ot  a 
price?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  was  it  not  also  your  understanding  at  that  time 
that  the  money  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Martin  was  either  in  whole 
or  in  part  to  go  to  Mr.  Voorhis,  the  commissioner?  A-  I  did 
not  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  you  knew;  have  you  any  knowl- 
edge; I  am  asking  of  your  belief  and  understanding  of  the 
ti*ansaction  at  that  time?    A.  At  that  time  I  believed  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yes;  that  was  your  belief  and  understanding;  from  any- 
thing that  occurred  between,  or  anything  that  was  said  to  you 
at  any  time,  were  you  led  to  compute  the  amount  of  the  com- 
missioner's share  of  the  money  that  was  to  go  to  Mr.  Martin? 
A.  No,  sir.  { 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  suggested?  A.  Never  heard  it  sug- 
gested. 

Q.  Any  word  to  Mr.  Martin  about  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  word  from  him  to  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  in  any  of  these  transactions  when  a  man  gets  luoney 
under  those  circumstances  he  usually  says  to  the  party  who 
gives  the  money  that  of  course  he  don't  have  the  whole  of  it, 
he  has  to  divide  with  other  people?  A.  He  didn't  say  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  I 

Q.  Anything  that  would  lead  you  to  unaerstand  the  amount 
that  was  to  go  to  Commissioner  Voorhis?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  well  understood  by  you,  as  a  man  of  affairs,  and  a 
man  of  some  political  experience  in  this  city,  that  police  com- 
missioners who  had  the  appointment  of  these  captains,  mndc 
money  by  the  appointments?  A.  The  general  inference  was 
that  way. 

Q.  The  general  inference  from  rumor  and  common  knowledsTt^? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  when  the  commiBsioners  divided  up  the  appointments 
among  themselyes,  lliat  the  commissioner  making  an  nppoiDt- 
ment  generally  derived  a  financial  profit  from  that  appoint* 
ment?    A.  By  inference  I  would  believe  so,  but  otherwise  not 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Was  that  the  usual  talk  among  people  of  your  political 
society  or  association;  did  you  talk  among  yourselves?  A.  Yes; 
generally.  | 

Q.  That  was  the  understanding?    A.  Tes.  i 

Q.  And  you  were  district  leader,  were  you  not,  in  that  dis- 
trict?   A.  Tes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  There  were  24  district  leaders  then?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Twenty-four  Assembly  districts,  and  you  were  one  of  the 
committee  of  24?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  that  political  organization,  and  Mr.  Voorhis  was  its  — 
A«  Executive  chairman.  f 

Q.  And  who  was  the  general  chairman  — Mr.  Martin?  A« 
John  Martin;  he  was  chairman  of  the  conoty  committee. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Voorhis  was  chairmau  of  the  executive  committee 
of  24?    A.  Y«is,  sir. 

Q.  What  business  was  Mr.  Martin  in  at  that  time?  A  He  was 
journal  clerk  of  the  Senate;  he  was  appointed,  I  believe,  that 
^reeK. 

Mr.  Gofif. —  We  have  sent  a  subpoena  to  Mr.  Martiu;  he  has 
been  served,  gentlemen,  and  I  am  very,  very  sorry  to  get  the 
message  in  return  that  he  is  paralyzed  and  has  1>een  paral  vzed 
since  the  last  election. 

Senator  Bradley.^ — Which  do  yon  mean,  physically  or  politi- 
cally? 

Mr.  Gofif. —  I  can  not  add  any  further  explauation  exceptinij 
the  message  I  received.  We  sent  a  cab  up  for  him  hoping  Lis 
paralyris  would  not  interfere  with  his  presence  before  this  com- 
mittee. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Mr.  Goff,  when  Mr.  Martin  was  deputy 
clerk  it  was  when  the  Democrats  controlled  the  Senate  two 
years  aga 

Mr.  Ooff. —  Of  course  your  memory  is  better  than  .nine,  betpg 
a  member;  lie  was  clerk  of  fhe  Senate. 
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Senator  O'Connor.— A  deputy  clerk. 

Chairman  Lexow.—  This  was  in  the  winter  op  spring  of  UM 

Mr.  Goff. —  In 'January,  1892. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  official  or  semi-official  tranar 
tions  in  relation  to  appointments  on  the  police  force  in  wM 
Mr.  Martin  figured?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  was  the  only  one  you  had?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  direct  connection  with  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  a  fact,  and  understood  by  the  leaders  of  M 
organization  that  the  police  patronage  should  be  divided  Wf 
among  them  as  nearly  as  possible?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  considered  that  your  district  was  entitled  to  I 
captaincy?  A.  Well,  I  did  not  expect  that;  I  didn't  ezacttj. 
expect  that 

Q.  You  expected  it  if  the  captaincy  was  paid  for?    A.  I 
a  friend  of  Mr.  Martin. 

Q.  You  considered  you  were  simply  taking  your  political  than 
of  the  patronage  according  to  your  district  by  requesting  tUl 
appointment  to  be  made  as  captain;  did  you  not?  A.  I  did 
not;  no,  sir.  *• 

Q.  What?    A.  I  did  not;  I  did  not  in  my  personal  case. 

Q.  You  considered  that  it  was  to  be  made  on  a  cash  badl 
and  not  as  a  political  favor?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  did  you  first  receive  information  that  Vb» 
money  had  been  put  up?  A.  After  the  money  was  put  in  the 
bank. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  the  information?    A.  Mr.  Howard. 
Q.  Mr.  Howard?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  gentleman  who  was  on  the  stand  yesterday?  A  Yei^ 
sir. 

Q.  Who  suggested  that  the  money  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Snell?  A.  That  was  Mr.  Creeden  came  to  me  and  said  who 
I  would  suggest. 

Q.  What;  I  did  not  hear  you?  A.  Mr.  Creeden  asked  me  who 
I  would  suggest,  and  I  said,  "I  would  suggest  Mr.  Snell  j  who  Ii 
«n  honorable  man ; "  and  he  agreed  to  it 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Patterson's  name  mentioned?  A.  Not  to  me;  iK^ 
■Ir. 
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Q.  Did  yon  see  Mr.  Bnell  in  the  matter?    A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  After  Creeden  and  you  had  the  conversation?    A.  Yes,  siB 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  Mr.  Snellt  A.  I  said  to  him  that  the 
money  was  to  be  put  up  in  his  handa 

Q.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  Captain  Creeden's  appoint- 
ment?  A.  If  Creeden  was  made  captain,  he  should  turn  over 
the  money  to  me. 

Q.  To  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Upon  Mr.  (VBourke's  order?    A.  That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  There  was  no  provision  of  that  kind?    A.  Not  to  me;  na 

Q.  How  about  this  matter  of  the  arrangement  and  under^ 
standing  that  Captain  Creeden  was  not  only  to  be  made  captain, 
bat  to  be  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Eleventh  precinct; 
that  was  part  of  the  understanding;  was  it  not?  A.  Not  betweem 
me  and  Creeden. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  about  that?  A.  I  heard  some* 
thiog  afterward;  after  he  was  appointed. 

Q  To  use  a  common  phrase,  there  was  kicking  then  after  he 
was  appointed?  A.  After  he  was  appointed;  yes,  sir;  because 
he  would  not  — 

Q.  And  the  kicking  was  indulged  in  by  Creeden's  iriends?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  charged  that  same  day  to  broken  faith?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  refused  to  pay  the  money  over  on  that  ground? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  who  did  you  go  and  see  while  that  condition  c0 
affairs  la«ted?    A.  Mr.  Howard. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  say  to  Mr.  Howard?  A.  I  thought  that 
it  was  not  fair;  what  they  were  doing;  not  tumini;  over  the 
money. 

Q.  You  thought  it  was  not  fair?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  them  to  refuse  turning  over  the  money?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Howard  give  you  the  i-eason  why  they  refused? 
A.  He  gave  me  some  reasons;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  WTiat  were  the  reasons?  A.  On  ac(*ount  of  his  oot  being 
placed  in  the  precinct. 

Q.  On  account  of  Captain  Creeden  not  being  placed  in  com- 
mand of  that  precinct?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WTiat  did  you  say?  A.  I  told  him  that  it  was  not  right 
I  should  be  placed  in  that  position;  that  T  ofTercd  the  money 
faithfully  to  Hr.  Martin,  and  I  couldn't  get  it  and  it  placed 
me  in  a  very  bad  iMMrition. 
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Q.  Before  you  saw  Mr.  Howard,  had  Mr.  Martin  visited  jw 
and  made  a  demand  upon  you  for  the  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  as  soon  as  you  got  information  that  the  money  vai 
put  up  you  immediately  informed  Mr.  Creeden  the  money  urn 
up?    A-  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  before  the  appointment?  A.  No  —  oh,  jei;l 
did  that 

Q.  Yes;  before  the  appointment;  did  you  tell  me  who  it  vh 
that  informed  you  that  the  money  was  up  in  Mr.  Snell'a  bandit 
A.  Mr.  Howard,  I  said.  » 

Q.  You  relied  on  what  Mr.  Howard  said?  A.  No^  rir;  he 
showed  me  Snell's  bank  book. 

Q.  He  showed  you  SnelPs  bank  book?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Showing  a  deposit  in  the  G^rmania  Bank?    A.  Yes,  rii. 

Q.  As  soon  as  you  saw  Mr.  SnelPs  bank  book  you  went  Imnfr 
diately  to  John  Martin,  didn't  you,  and  told  him  the  mone; 
was  all  right?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  John  Martin  know  Snell?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  question  raised  between  Martin  and  yew 
self  as  to  Snell's  responsibility  and  good  faith?    A.  Na 

Q.  You  were  satisfied  of  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  days  before  Captain  Creedei 
was  appointed  that  you  went  to  John  Martin  and  told  him  (hit 
Bnell  had  the  money  in  the  bank?  A.  I  guess  I  told  him  tte 
next  day. 

Q.  The  next  day  after  you  heard  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Was  any  appointment  made  until  after  you  had  satisfied 
yourself  that  the  money  was  there? 
Mr.  Goff. —  He  has  so  testified. 
Senator  O'Connor. —  That  is  what  I  understood  him  — 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  were  first  satisfied  that  the  money  was  there?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  Before  the  appointment  of  Captain  Creeden  was  made?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  stated. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Snell's  bank  book  that  a  deposit  olj 
1 15,000  was  made  on  January  4,  1892;  the  appointment  of  Off 
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tain  Creeden  was  made  according  to  his  own  testimony  and  the 
official  records,  on  January  12,  1892,  that  is  eight  days  after- 
ward; now,  your  recollection  is  that  you  went  to  see  Mr. 
Martin  the  next  day;  that  would  be  on  the  5th  of  January? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yon  told  Martin  that  you  had  seen  Snell's  bank  book 
showing  a  deposit  of  {15,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  did  Martin  say?  A.  He  said  he  would  see  what 
be  could  do  about  it 

Q.  Before  we  reach  that,  you  remember  talking  to  Martin  at 
the  time  that  the  appointments  were  to  be  made,  before  this 
money  was  put  up;  all  the  commissioners  were  to  make  a])- 
pointments?  A.  I  meant  that  day  when  Wiegan  was  goiug 
to  be  appointed.  « 

Q.  Wlien  Wiegan  was  to  be  appointed?  A.  Was  to  be  ap- 
pointed; yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Martin  in  reference  to  that?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  say  to  Martin?  A.  It  was  worth  f  15,(^00 
not  to  have  Wiegan  appointed,  but  Martin  — 

Q.  Wiegan  was  on  the  boards,  as  it  were,  to  be  appointed? 
A.  I  understood  so. 

Q.  And  he  was  to  be  Commissioner  Voorhis'  appointee?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  long  that  was  before  the  4th  of 
January  when  the  money  was  deposited  in  the  Germania  Bank? 
A.  I  could  not  tell  you  that;  but  it  was  the  day  when  Captain 
Devery  was  appointed;  Captain  Devery  was  appointed  that  day. 

Q.  Xow.  I  find  Devery  was  appointed  on  the  30th  of  Decem- 
ber?   A.  What  day? 

Q.  The  30th  of  December,  1891?    A.  The  30th. 

Q.  So  that  was  the  day  Wiegand  was  to  be  appointed?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  ,' 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  And  the  money  was  deposited  on  the  29th?  A.  No,  sir; 
January  the  4th. 

Q.  The  collection  was  made  on  the  29th,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Goflf. — Ob,  yes;  the  collection  was  made,  but  the  money 
was  not  deposited  in  the  bank  until  the  4th  of  January. 

Chairman  Lexow. — But  he  got  it  on  the  29th;  he  got  the 
116,000  altogether  cm  the  29th? 
L.  626 
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Mr.  Goff.— On  the  29th  of  December;  I  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  you  saw  Martin  then  either  on  the  30th  of  December, 
the  day  that  Captain  Devery  was  appointed,  or  before  Hat 
30th  of  December,  either  on  or  before  that  day?  A.  I  did  not; 
ibe  day  that  Captain  Devery  was  appointed  and  Wiegand  wai 
appointed;  that  is  the  day  Mooney  came  to  me  in  my  noue. 

Q.  That  was  before  the  appointments  were  made  that  he  wot 
tt)  your  house?    A.  In  the  forenoon;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  soon  as  Mooney  went  to  your  house  he  told  you  that 
Wiegand  was  to  be  appointed  by  Commissioner  Voorhis?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  Creeden  would  put  up  {15,000  to  get  the  ^i^pdBt* 
ment?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  immediately  went  to  Martin?  A.  No;  I  wenttt 
see  Creeden  first. 

Q.  Well,  after  you  saw  Creeden?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  got  Creeden's  word  that  he  had  {15,000  to  put  apt 
A.  He  said  he  had;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  went  to  Martin  and  you  met  Martin,  you  say, 
on  the  corner?    A.  Yes,  sir;  Houston  and  Mulberry. 

Q.  And  you  told  Martin  that  Creeden  was  willing  to  pot  op 
115,000  to  get  the  appointment  instead  of  Sergeant  Wiegand! 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  Martin  to  stop  the  appointment  of  Wiegaod 
that  day?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him,  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect! 
A.  I  told  him  there  was  {15,000  for  him  if  he  could  get  Captain 
Creeden  appointed. 

Q.  Wiegand's  name  was  mentioned?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  suggest  to  him  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
to  stop  Wiegand's  appointment  in  order  to  get  the  $15,000  tiiat 
Creeden  was  willing  to  put  up?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  Martin  say?  A.  He  said  he  would  see  what 
he  could  do. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  again  on  that  day  —  December  30th? 
A.  I  doB^t  remember. 

Q  Don't  you  remember  that  Mr.  Creeden  left  yon  and  went 
kite  the  commissioner's  room  and  that  yon  waited  until  he 
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oame  out  of  the  commissioner's  ro<Hn?    A.  No,  sir;  I  left  liim 
at  the  comer  of  Houston  and  Bowery. 
Q.  Didn't  yon  accompany  him  to  headquarters?    A.  I  did  not 
ii.  Didn'tyou  go  back  to  headquarters  that  day?    A.  No.        ^ 
Q.  Not  that  afternoon?    A.  Na 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  Martin  the  meeting  of  the  commisiuoners 
was  to  be  held  about  noon  that  day,  or  Martin  tell  you,  one 
or  the  other?    A.  Martin  told  me  about  noon  —  1  o'clock. 

Q.  Martin  told  yon  the  meeting  of  the  commissioners  was  to 
be  held  about  noon?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Didn't  you  make  an  appointment  with  Martin  to  find  out 
from  him  the  action  of  the  commissioners?  A.  I  don't  re- 
member that  I 

Q.  Now,  when  you  went  to  police  headquarters  that  morning, 
did  you  inquire  for  John  Martin?    A.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  whom  did  you  inquire?  A.  Augustus  Sherman,  Voorhis' 
elerk.  ^  j 

Q.  What  did  VocMrhis  tell  you?  A.  He  had  been  there,  but 
he  wasn't  there  then.  ^i 

Q.  Did  you  leave  any  word  for  Martin?    A.  No. 
Q.  Well,  it  was  very  important  that  you  should  see  MartlB 
that  day?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  recognized  that?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  being  important,  did  you  not  make  some  inquiries,  or 
enter  into  some  arrangements  to  see  Martin?  Al  Well,  I 
asked  him  where  I  probably  could  find  him. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you?  A.  Probably  1  could  find  him  on 
the  comer.  "  t 

Q.  In  the  liquor  store?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  on  the  northwest  corner?    A.  Yes,  sir;  Houston 

and  Mulberry.  ^  * 

Q.  What    is  the    name    of    the  proprietor;    something:    like 

Sohmer  or  Summer?    A.  I  think  it  is  Sontag  at  present;  at 

that  time  it  was  a  different  name. 

Q.  Isn't  that  the  name —  Sontag?  A.  It  was  a  different  name 
then:  but  that  is  the  name  now. 

Q.  Did  you  go  down  to  this  saloon  after  leaving  head(|uarter8? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  met  Mr.  Martin  there?    A.  1  did. 
Q.  That  was  Mr.  Martin's  headquarters  for  the  time  bAl«» 
wasn't  it?    A.  Well,  I  found  him  there;  I  couldn't  saj 
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Q.  You  were  directed  there  by  VootMb'  clerk?    A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  after  you  left  Martin  that  morning  at  the  saloo&f 
did  you  not  make  an  arrangement  to  meet  Martin  that  efeii- 
iug  to  see  him  some  place,  in  order  to  learn  from  him  tlift 
result  of  his  efforts  with  the  police  commissioners?  A.  I  don*t 
remember  now  that  I  made  an  arrangement  with  him;  bat  I 
seen  him  some  way;  I  don't  remember  where. 

Q.  You  did  see  him  that  evening?  A.  Well,  but  I  don't  re- 
member where. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  say  for  the  present,  we  will  pass  over  tt« 
elxact  location;  you  remember  the  conversation  you  had  with 
him?    A.  No;  I  do  not 

Q.  Didn't  he  tell  you  that  all  the  captains  had  been  appointed 
except  Commissioner  Voorhis'  appointee?  A.  Except  Commia^ 
si  oner  Voorhis'.  j 

Q.  And  that  had  been  laid  over?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  laid  over  by  his  efforts  with  Commissioner  Voorhis! 
A.  It  must  have  been;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  he  tell  you  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  he  got  the  commissioner  to  lay  that  appointment 
over?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  then  say  to  Martin  how  soon  you  could  get  the 
?  15,000?    A.  I  could  not  tell  him  that;  of  course,  I  did  not  know. 

Q.  The  only  thing  you  could  tell  him  was  that  Captain  Creeden 
would  put  up  ?15,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  arrangements  entered  into  between 
yourself  and  Martin  as  to  how  the  money  should  be  put  up,  and 
into  whose  hands  the  moneys  should  go?  A.  No  arrangements: 
no,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  there  an  understanding  arrived  at?  A.  As  long 
as  it  went  into  responsible  hands. 

Q.  That  you  were  satisfied  with?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  you  could  get  the  money  from  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Martin  expressed  himself  satisfied  with  any  man 
you  would  select  to  have  the  money  go  into  his  bands?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  having  been  arrived  at,  what  was  the  arrange- 
ment between  you  and  Martin  as  to  the  proportion  of  that 
money  that  should  come  to  him?    A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  You  didn't  understand  at  that  time  you  were  to  have  any 
of  that  money,  did  you?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q,  You  were  simply  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  friendly  go- 
be  tween,  as  it  was?    A.  I  was  acting  in  favor  of  Oreeden. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  mean  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  am  using  the  word  "  go-between  "  now,  without  mean- 
ing any  offensive  term  to  you,  but  what  that  phrase  is  usually 
called  in  such  transactions;  you  were  acting  as  a  friend  to 
Oreeden?    A.  That  is  what  my  intention  was. 

Q.  And  you  then  understood  the  |15,000  was  to  go  to  John 
Martin?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  understood  that  from  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  understanding  was  arrived  at  by  the  conversation 
which  took  place  between  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  ask  anything  for  your  services?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  ask  commission  on  the  {15,000?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  at  that  time,  as  to  what  share  of 
that  115,000  Martin  was  to  keep  for  himself?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  it  was  said  by  Martin  that,  of  course,  he 
would  get  but  a  small  proportion  of  that  |15,000?  A.  He  did 
not  make  any  such  remark  to  me. 

Q.  In  substance,  didn't  he  say  so?    A.  Well,  he  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  in  substance;  he  saying,  in  substance,  he  was  to 
get  but  a  small  proportion  of  that  f  15,000;  what  figure  did  he 
name?    A.  He  did  not  name  any  figure. 

Q.  Wasn't  there  anything?    A.  He  did  not  name  any  figure. 

Q.  Didn't  he  say  "  You  know  where  the  greater  proportion  of 
that  money  is  to  go  to?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  Mr.  Martin  would  testify  he  said  that  to  you.  will  he 
testify  to  what  is  true  or  untrue?    A.  He  will  be  unture. 

Q.  Untrue?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  Mr.  Martin  were  to  say  hero,  when  he  comes  upon  the 
stand,  as  he  will  go  upon  the  stand,  that  ho  paid  to  you  that  he 
was  not  going  to  get  anything  worth  while  out  of  this  money; 
anything  out  of  this  f  15,000;  would  he  say  then  what  is  true  or 
untrue?  A.  He  would  say  what  was  untrue,  because  there  was 
nothing  mentioned. 

Q.  I  did  not  mean  anything;  I  did  not  mention  any  sura  In 
my  question;  you  have  stated  that  Mr.  Martin  said  to  you  that 
he  was  only  going  to  get  a  small  portion  out  of  the  sum?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  he  said  that  thing  to  you,  didn't  he  say  to  you,  "  Yoo 
know  where  the  biggest  portion  of  it  is  going  to  go;  you  know 
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I  havt,  got  to  give  up  the  biggest  portion  of  it?  "  A,  He  did  not 
Bay  that  ^ 

Q.  Will  you  swear  he  did  not?    A.  I  will. 

Q.  Positively?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  ask  him  where  the  greater  portion  of  the  monej 
was  to  go?    A.  I  did  not  ask. 

Q.  You  understood  where  that  was  to  go?  A.  Well,  in  a  way, 
certainly;  in  the  natural  way. 

Q.  You  understood  that  was  to  go  to  the  commissioner?  A 
But  there  was  nothing  said  about  that. 

Q.  That  was  your  idea  about  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  Did  you  really  believe  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  And  your  understanding  and  your  belief  were  produced 
and  were  the  result  of  a  conversation  that  took  place  betwe<»n 
you  and  Martin?  A.  That  was  not  said  that  it  should  go  to  thf 
commissioner. 

Q.  Listen  to  my  question  again  (question  read  by  the  stenog- 
rapher) ;  your  understanding  and  your  belief  were  produced,  and 
were  the  result  of  a  conversation  that  took  place  between  your- 
self and  Martin? 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Your  belief  was  based  on  that  conversation?  A.  Not  on 
the  conversation,  sir;  but  I  naturally  would  believe  myself,  that 
it  would  get  there. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Yes;  I  know;  but  that  belief  was  produced  in  your  mind 
from  all  the  surrounding  circumstances,  and  from  the  conversa- 
tion upon  the  general  subject  that  took  place  between  yourself 
and  Martin,  wasn't  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now  we  have  it  that  money  was  deposited  on  the 
4th  of  January;  did  you  see  Mr.  Martin  between  the  4th  of 
January  and  the  date  of  Creeden's  appointment?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him?  A.  I  seen  him  in  my  place;  and 
I  seen  him  in  Albany. 
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Q.  In  Albany?    A.  Tea,  sir. 

Q.  He  called  at  your  own  place,  called  at  your  store?    A.  Yes, 
■ir. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  how  near  New  Year's  it  was  when  he 
called  to  your  store?    A.  I  think  it  was  the  last  time,  or  the 
time  he  was  there  was  the  day  he  got  a  telegram  from  Albany 
that  he  was  appointed  as  a  deputy  journal  clerk,  or  whatever 
it  was. 
Q.  As  deputy  clerk?    A.  And  he  came  and  told  me  of  it 
Q.  And  he  went  down  to  your  store  and  told  you  of  his  good 
fortune  in  receiving  this  appointment;  did  he  not  speak  about 
the  Creeden  appointment?    A.  He  wasn't  appointed  at  that 
time. 
Q.  What?    A.  He  was  not  appointed  at  that  time. 
Q.  But  when  he  was  appointed,  didn't  he  talk  about  it?    A 
The  money  was  not  up  at  that  time. 
Q.  The  money  was  not  up?    A.  No. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  after  the  money  was  put  up  on  January 
4th;  now,  after  January  4th,  did  you  see  Martin  and  tell  him 
the  money  was  up?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  told  him;  you  have  testified  you  saw  Snell's  bank- 
book?   A  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  the  deposit  of  {15,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  you  say  Martin  said  he  would  do  what  he  could? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  Martin  told  you  that  Creeden  would 
get  the  appointment  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  board  when 
appointments  were  to  be  made?    A.  He  did  not 
Q.  And  that  it  would  be  all  right?    A.  Yes;  he  thought  so. 
Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  seen  the  commissioner?    A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  he  told  you  also  that  as  long  as  he  told  the  com- 
missioner that  everything  was  all  right,  that  the  appointment 
was  sure  to  be  made;  isn't  that  so?    A.  That  is  what  he  told  me. 
Q.  And  do  you  remember  asking  Martin  if  he  had  told  the 
commissioner  how  much  was  put  up?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Be  careful  and  refresh  your  memory;  I  don't  wish  to 
embroil  it  or  to  entangle  you  in  any  contradiction;  we  got 
through  with  that  yesterday?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  had  enough  of  that  yesterday?  A.  What  is  the  ques- 
tion? 

Q.  I  (mly  want  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  reflect  and 
be  oarefnl?    A.  What  is  the  question? 
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reported  to  have  put  up  that  it  would  play  the  deyil  in  the 
organization  in  that  district  if  Creeden  was  not  appointed?  A. 
I  might  have  said  that  i 

Q,  Do  you  remember  whether  you  did  or  not?  A.  I  guess  I 
have. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Martin  then  saying  to  you  that  he  wcJuld 
go  right  down  to  the  commissioner  and  see  what  it  meant?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  further  did  Martin  say  to  you  that  evening?  A.  I 
could  not  remember. 

Q.  What?    A.  I  don't  remember,  Mr.  Qoflf. 

Q.  I  don't  want  to  be  refreshing  your  memory,  as  we  |p) 
along,  I  would  prefer  to  have  the  balance  of  the  conversation 
from  you?    A.  I  told  him  that  it  was  not  right  to  act  that  way. 

Q.  That  it  was  not  right  and  it  would  put  yoa  in  a  false 
position?    A.  Yes. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Did  you  say  it  would  hurt  the  organization?    A.  Yes. 
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By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  It  would  hurt  the  organization;  now,  will  you  tell  us  all 
what  Martin  said  on  that  occasion  ?  A.  Well,  that  I  could  not — 
I  don*t  remember;  the  conversation,  of  course,  was  in  general 
upon  the  disappointment  of  him  getting  to  be  appointed. 

Q.  You  felt  pretty  angry  about  it?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  you  expressed  yourself  pretty  strongly  about  it,  that 
it  was  not  a  fair  deal?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  it  would  put  you  in  an  awful  position  with  the 
people  in  your  district?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Martin  say  that  he  would  see  the  commissioner  imme* 
diately?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  prevent  Wiegand's  appointment?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  name  any  time?  A.  No;  if  I  am  not  mistaken  he 
oame  right  down  from  Albany. 

Q.  Came  right  down  with  you  from  Albany?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  day?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  the  next  day?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  an  appointment  with  him  to  see  him  as  soon  as 
he  could  see  the  commissioner?    A.  I  think  he  came  to  my  plaoe 

Q.  Your  place;  that  is  right?    A.  I  think  so;  I  dont  know. 
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id  he  tell  jou  when  te  came  to  yom-  place?  A.  It 
would  be  all  right. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  InformatJon  seems  to  have  coiue  from 
heudquarters  that  the  superintendent  of  police  has  filed  L-harget 
against  Captain  Creedcn,  and  that  he  has  been  suspended  by 
the  police  commissionei's.  In  view  of  the  statemeuta  that  you 
made  this  morning,  it  seems  extraordinary  that  action  of  that 
kind  should  be  so  suddenly  taken,  and  we  would  suggest  to  our 
counsel  to  examine  into  the  matter.  It  is  certainly  Dot  an  in. 
centive  to  cuuie  (orwai-d  to  tell  the  truth  before  this  committee 
if  action  of  that  kind  is  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  Goff. —  And  further  than  that  I  have  received  a  dispatch 
of  the  same  purport,  and  I  thought  we  would  wait  until  we 
would  close  to  speak  about  it  It  is  most  extraordinary  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  we  have  seen  here  to-day  in  this  court- 
room police  captains  who  are  under  indictment  by  the  grand 
jury  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  accusiug  them  of 
felonies,  and  they  have  not  been  suspended.  One  was  on  the 
stand  to-day  in  full  uniform. 

Senatop  O'Connor. —  It  looks  as  though  the  man  who  tella 
the  truth  is  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  police  officials     - 

Mr.  Goff. —  And  that  coui-se  has  been  pursued  from  the  time 
Captain  Devery  was  indicted  upon  the  charges  preferred  by  the 
Society  for  Prevention  of  Crime,  and  the  president  of  the  board 
then  refused  to  suspend  Captain  Devery,  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  no  precedent  for  it;  and  since  then  the  board  has 
uniformly  refused  to  suspend  captains  who  walk  the  streets  in 
command  of  precincts  —  public  oflBcials  of  this  city  under  indict- 
ment of  felonies;  and,  to-day,  the  extraordinary  spectacle  is 
presented  of  a  police  captain,  who  has  been  upon  the  stand 
here,  and  under  obedience  of  the  subpoena,  and  under  the  obliga- 
tion of  his  oath,  and  nnder  the  assnrance  of  this  com- 
mittee speaking  for  the  State  of  New  York,  that  he 
would  be  protected  so  far  as  they  could,  and  aa  far 
as  the  influence  of  this  committee  would  go  from  any 
proceeding  or  prosecution  against  him,  that  this  board 
of  police  that  has  hitherto  refused  to  suspend  a  captain  who  is 
under  indictment,  suspends  this  man  who  is  not  under  indict- 
ment 

Chairman  Lexow. — It  is  abominable.  yVhy  not  telephone  to 
headqnarters  that  we  want  the  commissioners  on  the  stand 
right  away? 
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Mr.  Goflf. — ^It  would  be  well  to  subpoena  them  right  awaj. 
We  have  the  authority.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  speaking  of  sus- 
pensions, and  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Beppenhagen  has  been  on  the 
stand  considerably  doing  what  I  believe  he  intends  to  do- 
that  is  right  —  we  will  suspend  Mr.  Beppenhagen  now  for  a 
little  while  to  call  another  witness  here  so  as  to  give  the  police 
commissioner  a  little  more  material.  Just  take  a  chair  down 
here,  Mr.  Beppenhagen.    Now,  Miss  Meyer? 

Lena  Meyer,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Gofif: 

Q.  Miss  Meyer,  are  you  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Herman?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  • 

Q.  Now,  I  don't  mean  my  question  now  to  refer  to  the  Mrs. 
Herman  in  court  here;  I  mean  her  sister?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mrs.  Mary  Herman?    A.  Mrs.  Mary  Herman. 

Q.  That  is  Mathilda  here?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  housekeeper  for  Mary  Herman?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  resided  with  her?    A.  Sir? 

Q.  You  resided  with  her?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where?    A.  In  137  and  139  West  Third  street 

Q.  West  Third?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  year?    A.  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one; 

Q.  Did  you  reside  with  her  any  place  else?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  reside  there?    A.  With  Mary  Herman? 

Q.  With  Mary  Herman?    A.  All  together,  three  months. 

Q.  In  that  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  while  Mathilda  Herman  was  away?  A.  But  I  was 
there  before. 

Q.  You  were  there  before  Mathilda  went  away?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  do  any  business  for  Mary  Herman?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
while  Mrs.  Mathilda  Herman  went  to  France,  Mrs.  Mathilda 
Herman  left  her  sister  and  myself  in  charge  of  the  house,  and 
she  told  us  the  first  of  every  month  we  should  go  and  pay 
Lawyer  Price  f80  protection,  which  we  did;  the  first  time  I 
went  there  alone  to  Mr.  Price's  oflSce,  and  gave  him  the  |80 
for  protection;  the  second  and  third  time  we  went  up  in  hla 
own  private  house,  Lexington  avenue,  I  forget  which  street; 
it  was  a  corner  house;  and  we  paid  him;  we  handed  him  the  fSU. 

Q.  Eighty  dollars  a  month?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  knew  that  was  for  police  protection?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  three  months  you  gave  him  f80?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Weren't  you  told  what  police  captain  was  to  get  that 
money?    A.  Captain  Brogan. 

Q.  Captain  Brogan?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  captain  of  the  precinct  at  that  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  all  the  transactions  that  you  had  with  him? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  money  paid  in  bills?    A.  In  bills;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  house  was  not  disturbed  during  that  time?    A.  Never. 

Q.  And  you  went,  you  say,  near  the  first  of  the  month?  A. 
Always  the  first  of  the  month. 

Q.  I  misunderstood  you;  in  the  first  place,  did  you  go  to  his 
house  or  his  office?  A.  The  first  I  paid  him  I  was  all  alone 
and  went  to  his  office  in  Center  street,  and  I  was  all  alone. 

Q.  And  tlie  other  two  times  were  -  -  A.  In  his  own  private 
house,  Lexington  avenue. 

Q.  You  left  after  three  months,  you  say?    A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  testified  that  durin.ir  those  three  months  tlie 
house  was  not  at  all  disturbed?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  house  at  that  time  was  what  we  call  a  disorderly 
house?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  house  of  ill-fame?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  not?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  ran  as  such?    A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Now,  I  will  let  you  go.  Is  Mrs.  Byrnes  here? 
'Mrs.  Byrnes  of  West  Fifty- third  street?  (No  answer.)  Will 
you  note  another  failure  to  appear,  please? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  What  is  her  first  name? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Libbev. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Note  Libbey  Byrnes,  called  at  l  :23  p.  m., 
failed  to  respond. 

John  Reppenhagen,  recalled  and  examined,  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 

I- 

By  Mr.  Gofi: 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Reppenhagen,  after  having  a  few  minutes  of  rest 
T  direct  your  attention  once  more  to  the  conversation  that  yon 
had  with  John  Martin  in  the  Delavan  at  Albany;  and  I  would 
much  prefer  that  you  would  come  out  with  the  whole  of  that 
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conversation  than  to  have  me  read  in  detached  sentences  from 
Mr.  Martin's  statement  as  to  that  conversation?  A.  In  a  gen- 
eral way  1  accused  him  of  not  doing  the  right  thing  by  me. 

Q.  Yes;  don't  you  know  you  went  beyond  that,  and  that  yoo 
said  tliat  inasmuch  as  Captain  Creeden  had  put  up  more  money 
than  Wiegand  was  willing  to  put  up  that  the  appointment  should 
go  to  him  by  all  means?  A.  Well,  I  don't  remember  it;  I  might 
have  said  it;  T  would  not  swear  to  it 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  very  likely  that  you  did  say  it?  A.  It 
is  very  likely;  yes,  sir;  in  the  mood  I  felt  and  knowing  what 
I  did  know.  ] 

Q.  Now,  don't  you  remember  that  when  you  said  that  to  Mr. 
Martin  in  the  Delavan  —  this  was  at  the  end  of  the  bar,  wasn't 
It?    A.  Yes,  sir.  < 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  when  you  said  that  to  Martin  that 
Martin  said  in  word  and  in  substance  as  follows,  *^I  will  go 
right  down,  and  I  will  see  Voorhis,  who  is  too  damned  hoggish 
about  this  thing;"  do  you  remember  those  words?  A.  I  don't 
remember  the  words.  V 

Q.  Well,  but  the  substance?  A.  The  substance  of  it  he  might 
have  said  so.  ^ 

Q.  And  now  that  your  memory  is  refreshed,  does  it  not  come 
up  clear  to  you  that  at  the  end  of  the  bar  in  the  Delavan  that 
Mr.  Martin  clinched  his  fist  and  struck  the  bar  In  that  way 
(indicating);  do  you  remember  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  you  remember  that  when  he  struck  the  bar  that 
he  said  that  Voorhis  wanted  the  whole  of  it,  and  that  he  was  a 
hog,  and  that  he  would  go  right  down  to  New  York  and  see 
that  the  right  thing  was  done?  A.  That  is  what  he  said;  he 
was  going  down,  but  I  don't  know  his  words. 

Q.  You  remember  him  striking  the  bar  with  his  clinched  fist? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  don't  you  remember  as  he  struck  the  bar  with  his 
clinched  fist  he  was  very  emphatic  in  his  language?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  John  was  emphatic  when  he  was  worked  up? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  you  told  him  worked  him  up?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So,  he  was  in  that  condition  of  excitement;  and  when  he 
struck  the  bar  several  times  with  his  clenched  fist,  didn't  he  say 
those  words,  "That  Voorhis   wanted  everything;   almost  the 
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Q.  Yoa  knew  that  was  for  police  protection?    A.  Yen,  nir. 

Q.  That  was  three  months  you  gave  him  |80?    A.  Yen,  sir. 

Q.  Weren't  yoa  told  what  police  captain  was  to  get  that 
money?    A.  Captain  Brogan« 

Q.  Captain  Brogan?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  captain  of  the  precinct  at  that  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  all  the  transactions  that  yoa  had  with  him? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  money  paid  in  bills?    A.  In  bills;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  honse  was  not  disturbed  daring  that  time?    A.  Never. 

Q.  And  yon  went,  yoa  say,  near  the  first  of  the  month?  A. 
Always  the  first  of  the  month. 

Q.  I  misunderstood  yoa;  in  the  first  place,  did  yon  go  to  bis 
house  or  his  office?  A.  The  first  I  paid  bim  I  was  all  alone 
and  went  to  his  office  in  Center  street,  and  I  was  all  alone. 

0.  And  tlie  other  two  times  were—  A,  In  his  own  prirsU' 
hoaee,  Lexington  ayenae. 

Q-  You  left  after  three  months,  jou  pny?    A.  Y^-s.  ulr 

Q-  You  hare  testificrd  that  during  those  three  months  th^ 
house  was  not  at  all  disturbed?    A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  house  at  that  time  was  what  we  call  a  dis^/r^erly 
house?    A-  Yc«- 

Q-  A  ho'i.^e  of  ill-fame?    A,  Yei?,  tnr. 

O,  W;'5?  it  Lo:?    A-  Ye«. 

Q.  And  ran  a.s  fnch?    A.  YesL 

Mr.  Oo.^. —  yoTc.  I  Tsill  Ifrt  jou  ;ro.  Jn  Mrs,  Kym^r*  L^r^r? 
3!:?.  Ejnirrs  of  W«ft  F;ftv third  irtnr^?  Vo  answer.;  Will 
}fi  norr  another  fzllzr^  to  appear.  p!*rawr? 

Chainr_^5!:   L^x'v"*'- —  V.'b;^r  :»  v<rr  f,r*t  r*^rr:fr? 

f^^af^man  Lf-iow: — yore  lAl.^j^j  J^jtl^,  railed  ^r  !  '^^  ;/,  jn, 
fni-'ed  to  re*;^,Tid. 


Jelr:  ErT  p-er- bireri,  i^r^',^^  ^lA  exfir-'.'ie^-  •:e*-^If.e*i  Jfe.»  ^oJ- 
Bt  Mr.  Goe?: 

r.:-i  -rr-l  Jcca  3f.irr-,  I-  •!!=-  r.»r-l>^*i  i*  A ''-.it  5. 7:  *juf  ;  t'  •  ,; 
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Q.  From  Creeden  or  out  of  the  fund?  A.  I  must  have  asked 
Creeden  if  he  would  pay  the  expense  if  I  would  go  to  Albany. 

Q.  You  asked  Creeden?    A.  Yes;  I  did. 

Q.  You  had  been  talking  with  Creeden  about  the  rumored 
appointment  of  Weigand?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  after  the  conversation  with  Creeden  thai  you 
agreed  to  go  to  Albany?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  agreed  to  pay  the  expense?  A.  He  said  he  would 
If  he  were  appointed. 

Q.  It  would  be  all  right?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  agreement  between 
yourself  and  Martin  that  after  he  had  seen  the  commissioner  and 
talked  with  him  that  he  would  see  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  did  see  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  your  place  of  business?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  within  a  day  or  two  after  you  had  arrived  from 
Albany?    A.  I  think  it  was  on  Saturday  night;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  Saturday  night?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  second  day?    A.  Friday  we  came  from  Albany. 

(j.  You  went  up  to  Albany  on  Thursday  night?  A.  Thursday 
night. 

Q.  And  you  stayed  in  Albany,  Friday,  until  you  started  for 
New  York  on  Friday  evening?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  on  Saturday,  John  Martin  went  down  to  your  saloon? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  John  Martin  say  to  you  when  he  went  down  to 
your  saloon?    A.  He  said  he  thought  it  would  be  all  right. 

Q.  Did  he  say  he  had  seen  the  commigsioner?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  he  had  told  the  commissioner  that  if  Wiegand 
was  appointed  that  the  devil  would  be  to  pay?  A.  No;  he  didn't 
say  that. 

Q.  Didn't  he  say  there  were  ugly  rumors  about  Wiegand's 
appointment?    A.  Yes.  I 

Q.  And  didn't  he  tell  you  that  he  told  the  commissioner  that 
Creeden  had  gone  to  the  trouble  of  putting  the  money  up  in 
a  man's  hands?    A.  He  did  not  tell  me  that 

Q.  Didn't  he  tell  you  that  he  told  the  commissioner  money 
was  up?    A.  No,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  Didn't  he  tell  you  that  he  fold  the  commissioner  Creeden 
had  paid  ?15,000?    A.  He  did  not  say  that. 

Q.  Didn't  he  say  something  to  you  as  to  the  conversation  he 
had  with  the  commissioner  as  to  the  amount  of  money  Creeden 
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was  willing  to  put  up  for  an  appointment?  A.  No,  sir;  he  did 
not  say  to  me  that  the  commissioner  was  going  to  get  any 
money;  I  am  telling  the  truth. 

Q.  I  understand,  but  sometimes  your  recollection  may  fail  you, 
and  your  memory  may  fail  you;  John  had  a  couple  of  drinks 
that  night,  didn't  he?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  a  few  drinks  with  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  talked  about  politics  and  about  the  organization  in 
your  district,  did  you  not?  A.  I  guess  we  did;  it  was  a  general 
conversation. 

Q.  And  you  remember  a  talk  with  him  that  it  would  be  a 
great  benefit  to  the  organization  if  Creeden's  appointment 
would  be  made;  you  told  him  so;  that  it  would  help  you  and 
your  friends  in  the  organization  in  that  district  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Isn't  that  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  John  Martin  saying  to  you,  in  the 
conversation,  that  Creeden  was  sure  to  be  appointed?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  Voorhis  had  pledged  him  liis  word?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  he  would  appoint  him  at  the  next  board  day?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  don't  you  remember  him  saying  further  to  you  that  he 
had  told  Creeden  right  up  and  down  that  that  appointment 
would  have  to  be  made  —  that  he  had  told  Voorhis  that  that 
appointment  of  Creeden  would  have  to  be  made?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  said  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  remember  him  saying  further  right  in  that  relation 
that  he  told  Voorhis  that  Creeden's  appointment  would  have 
to  be  made,  otherwise  that  it  would  be  a  flare  up  about  him 
having  put  up  the  money? 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  That  is  right,  is  it?    A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not  pay  that. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Didn't  he  use  the  word  "  scandal  "  or  •*  Hare  up?  ** 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  j 

Q.  There  would  be  trouble  in  the  organization?  A.  In  the 
organization;  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Didn't  he  go  further  than  that,  that  as  long  as  it  was 
known  in  the  organization  that  Creeden  had  pot  op  '  ^t 

L.  628 
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the  failure  to  appoint  Greeden  would  create  an  exposure  or 
Bcandal?    A.  I  don't  remember  of  him  saying  that 

Q.  Will  you  swear  he  did  not  say  those  words?  A.  I  will 
not  swear;  no,  sir.  j  k 

Q.  Isn't  it  your  best  recollection  he  did  say  those  words  that 
I  have  read?    A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  remember  that. 

Q.  I  will  read  them  again  for  you  that  **  John  Martin  said  that 
he  told  the  commissioner  that  Creeden  having  put  up  the 
f  15,000  a  failure  to  appoint  him  would  make  an  exposure  and 
a  great  deal  of  trouble?  "  A.  I  guess  that  would  rather  be  on 
my  side  than  his  side;  I  don't  think  he  said  so. 

Q.  You  swear  he  did  not  say  that?  A.  I  would  not  swear 
that;  no. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Did  you  say  that?  A.  I  might  have  said  it,  because  I 
wanted  Creeden  appointed;  I  was  interested. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Then  the  subject  was  spoken  of;  there  may  be  an  error 
whether  Martin  said  it  or  you  said  it;  but  that  one  of  you 
said  it  there  is  no  doubt  about  it?  A.  That  might  be;  I  would 
rather  say  I  would  say  it  myself. 

Q.  I  was  not  far  astray;  it  was  said  anyway?  A.  If  it  was 
said,  I  said  it. 

Q.  And  do  you  remember  that  after  you  said  that  that  John 
Martin  said  to  you,  "Yes;  and  told  him  that,"  meaning 
Voorhis;  "Yes;  and  I  told  him  that"  ?  A.  I  don't  remember 
it,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  he  did  not  say  that  in  response  to  what 
you  said?    A.  I  will  not  swear  it. 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  i 

Q.  What  is  your  best  recollection?    A.  I  don't  recollect. 
Q.  Don't  Tou  recollect  it  at  all?    A.  I  don't;  I  don't  recollect 
the  conversation  even  now  in  my  place. 

Bv  Mr.  Goff:  \ 

Q.  Anyway  it  was  that  he  had  got  Voorhis?  A.  The  con- 
versation took  place  somewhere. 
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Q.  Wtiat  was  the  conversation  that  took  place  in  your  store; 
that  is  the  one  I  have  reference  to;  we  will  get  to  the  other 
conyersations  as  we  go  along;  now,  you  are  sure,  however,  that 
Martin  said  to  you  that  Voorhis  had  given  him  his  word,  had 
pledged  his  word  that  Creeden  would  be  appointed?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  on  Saturday  —  Saturday  evening?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  between  Saturday  and  the  12th  of  January,  that 
was  about  four  or  five  days  thereafter,  did  you  see  John  Martin 
again?    A.  I  went  a  second  time  to  Albany. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  your  going  to  Albany  a  second 
time?    A.  I  heard  the  same  rumor. 

Q.  Now,  from  whom  did  you  hear  the  rumor  the  second  time? 
A.  From  Captain  Creeden's  friends. 

Q.  It  got  around  again  that  Wiegand  was  to  get  the  appoint- 
ment?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  went  up  the  following  week?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  meet  Martin  in  the  Delavan  House?  A.  I 
met  him,  but  —  I  don't  think  I  met  him  in  the  Delavan  that 
morning;  but  I  met  him  in  the  Senate,  in  the  Senate  chamber, 
I  think,  to  my  best  recollection. 

Q.  He  was  then  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  Senate?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  talk  with  him  in  Albany  outside  the 
Senate  chamber?  A.  I  had  a  conversation  with  him;  but 
sphere,  I  could  not  remember. 

Q.  Well,  the  conversation  is  the  important  thing;  the  place 
Is  not  important;  will  you  tell  us  what  took  place  at  that 
conversation?  A.  I  told  him  again  that  I  heard  that  con- 
versation. 

Q.  That  you  heard  about  Wiegand's  appointment?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  1  • 

Q.  What  did  he  say  .again?  A.  I  think  he  said  I  need  not  be 
Queasy;  that  it  would  be  all  right. 

Q.  That  you  need  not  be  uneasy?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  to  him  about  the  time  that  you  were  anxious 
that  you  did  not  like  to  hear  those  reports  going  around  about 
Wiegand's  appointment?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Creeden  and  his  friends  were  very  apprehensive? 
Al.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  he  told  you  he  would  come  down  to  New  York 
and  see  the  appointment  was  made  before  he  went  back  to 
A^lbany?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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the  failure  to  appoint  Greeden  would  create  an  exposure  or 
scandal?    A.  I  don't  remember  of  him  saying  that. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  he  did  not  say  those  words?  A.  I  will 
not  swear;  no,  sir.  \  I 

Q.  Isn't  it  your  best  recollection  he  did  say  those  words  that 
I  have  read?    A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  remember  that 

Q.  I  will  read  them  again  for  you  that  "  John  Martin  said  that 
he  told  the  commissioner  that  Creeden  having  put  up  the 
f  15,000  a  failure  to  appoint  him  would  make  an  exposure  and 
a  great  deal  of  trouble?  "  A.  I  guess  that  would  rather  be  on 
my  side  than  his  side;  I  don't  think  he  said  so. 

Q.  You  swear  he  did  not  say  that?  A.  I  would  not  swear 
that;  no. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Did  you  say  that?  A.  I  might  have  said  it,  because  I 
wanted  Creeden  appointed;  I  was  interested. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Then  the  subject  was  spoken  of;  there  may  be  an  error 
whether  Martin  said  it  or  you  said  it;  but  that  one  of  you 
said  it  there  is  no  doubt  about  it?  A.  That  might  be;  I  would 
rather  say  I  would  say  it  myself. 

Q.  I  was  not  far  astray;  it  was  said  anyway?  A.  K  it  was 
said,  I  said  it. 

Q.  And  do  you  remember  that  after  you  said  that  that  John 
Martin  said  to  you,  "Yes;  and  told  him  that,"  meaning 
Voorhis;  "Yes;  and  I  told  him  that"  ?  A.  I  don't  remember 
it,  Mr.  Gofif. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  he  did  not  say  that  in  response  to  what 
you  said?    A.  I  will  not  swear  it. 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  ' 

Q.  What  is  your  best  recollection?    A.  I  don't  recollect 
Q.  Don't  you  recollect  it  at  all?    A.  I  don't;  I  don't  recollect 
the  conversation  even  now  in  my  place. 

By  Mr.  Goff:  \ 

Q.  Anyway  it  was  that  he  had  got  Voorhis?  A.  The  con- 
versation took  place  somewhere. 
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Q.  What  was  the  conversation  that  took  place  in  your  store; 
that  Is  the  one  I  have  reference  to;  we  will  get  to  the  other 
conversations  as  we  go  along;  now,  you  are  sure,  however,  that 
Martin  said  to  you  that  Voorhis  had  given  him  his  word,  had 
pledged  his  word  that  Creeden  would  be  appointed?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  on  Saturday  —  Saturday  evening?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  between  Saturday  and  the  12th  of  January,  that 
was  about  four  or  five  days  thereafter,  did  you  see  John  Martin 
again?    A.  I  went  a  second  time  to  Albany. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  your  going  to  Albany  a  second 
time?    A.  I  heard  the  same  rumor. 

Q.  Now,  from  whom  did  you  hear  the  rumor  the  second  time? 
A.  From  Captain  Creeden's  friends. 

Q.  It  got  around  again  that  Wiegand  was  to  get  the  appoint- 
ment?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  went  up  the  following  week?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  meet  Martin  in  the  Delavan  House?  A.  I 
met  him,  but  —  I  don't  think  I  met  him  in  the  Delavan  that 
morning;  but  I  met  him  in  the  Senate,  in  the  Senate  chamber, 
I  think,  to  my  best  recollection. 

Q.  He  was  then  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  Senate?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  talk  with  him  in  Albany  outside  the 
Senate  chamber?  A.  I  had  a  conversation  with  him;  but 
where,  I  could  not  remember. 

Q.  Well,  the  conversation  is  the  important  thing;  the  place 
is  not  important;  will  you  tell  us  what  took  place  at  that 
conversation?  A.  I  told  him  again  that  I  heard  that  con- 
versation. 

Q.  That  you  heard  about  Wiegand's  appointment?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  i  ' 

Q.  What  did  he  say  again?  A.  I  think  he  said  I  need  not  be 
uneasy;  that  it  would  be  all  right. 

Q.  That  you  need  not  be  uneasy?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  to  him  about  the  time  that  you  were  anxious 
that  you  did  not  like  to  hear  those  reports  going  around  about 
Wiegand's  appointment?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Creeden  and  his  friends  were  very  apprehensive? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  he  tcrtd  you  he  would  come  down  to  New  York 
and  see  tli*  ade  before  he  went  back  to 

All 
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Q.  Where  was  that  meeting  to  be  held?    A.  At  my  place. 

Q.  When?    A.  Some  time  ^at  night. 

Q.  That  night;  did  Martin  go  down  to  jour  place?    A.  Yes,  dr. 

Q.  In  the  meantime  had  you  seen  Snell?    A.  I  had  not. 

Q.  Had  you  sent  for  him?    A.  Yes,  sir.       ',  i 

Q.  Who  did  you  send?    A.  I  can  not  remember. 

Q.  You  sent  some  trustworthy  messenger?  ^V.  To  see  Snell, 
I  suppose.  > 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  message  from  Snell?    A.  Not  then. 

Q.  W^ell,  you  expected  to  get  the  money  to  give  it  to  Martin 
that  night  at  your  saloon?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  if  you  sent  to  Snell  in  order  to  get  the 
money  from  Snell?    A.  I  think  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  message  did  you  get  from  Snell?  A.  He  would  haie 
to  get  an  order  from  O'Rourke  before  he  paid  it  over. 

Q.  When  Martin  came  down  to  your  saloon  he  expressed  some 
disappointment  in  not  getting  the  money;  didn't  he?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  the  reason  the  money  could  not  be  got? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  told  him  it  would  be  all  right;  he  had  an  idea  he 
^ould  not  get  it.  |  i 

Q.  He  feared  he  would  not  get  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  further  appointment  with  him  as  to  the 
time  of  getting  this  money;  I  mean  that  night  at  your  store,  the 
night  of  the  12th  of  January?  A.  T  think  he  had  to  go  away 
again  that  night,  if  I  am  not  Diistaken. 

Q.  To  Albany?  A.  I  think  so;  but  I  would  not  be  positi?e; 
he  was  there  about  9  o'clock.  I 

Q.  When  next  did  you  see  him  or  hear  from  him?  A  On 
Friday  night,  I  think. 

Q.  The  following  Friday  night  when  he  came  from  Albany? 
A.  When  he  came  from  Albany,  I  think. 

Q.  At  your  place?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  for  the  money?  A.  He  asked  me  if  it  was 
all  right  then. 

Q.  Was  it  all  right  then?    A.  Not  at  that  time. 

Q.  From  the  time  you  first  went  to  your  store  after  the  ap- 
pointment, on  his  return  from  Albany,  had  you  seen  Snell  In 
the  meantime?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  asked  him  for  the  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  give  it  to  you  or  refuse  it  to  you?    A.  He  refused  it 

Q.  On  what  ground?  A.  He  said  he  did  not  get  any  orto; 
he  must  get  an  order  fr 
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Q.  Wliat  did  lie  tell  you  when  he  came  to  joar  placer 
would  he  all  right. 

Cbaii-maii  Lexow. —  Information  seemB  to  have  come  from 
heudquarters  that  the  superintendent  of  police  baa  filed  chorgei 
atttinst  Captaiu  Creedcn,  and  that  he  baa  been  suspended  by 
the  police  commissioners.  In  tiew  of  the  statements  that  .voa 
made  this  morning,  it  seems  extraordinary  that  action  of  that 
kind  should  be  so  suddenly  taken,  and  we  would  suggest  to  our 
counsel  to  examine  into  the  matter.  It  is  certainly  not  an  In- 
centive to  come  forward  to  tell  tbe  truth  before  this  committee 
if  action  of  that  kind  is  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  Goff. —  And  further  than  that  I  have  received  a  dispatch 
of  the  same  purport,  and  I  thought  we  would  wait  until  we 
would  cloee  to  speak  about  it  It  is  most  extraordinary  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  we  have  seen  here  to-day  in  this  court- 
room police  captains  who  are  under  indictment  by  tlie  grand 
jury  of  the  city  aad  county  of  New  York,  accusing  them  of 
felonies,  and  they  have  not  been  suspended.  One  was  on  the 
stand  to-day  in  full  uniform. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  It  looks  as  though  tbe  man  who  tells 
the  truth  is  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  police  olHciala 

Mr.  Goff. —  .\nd  that  course  has  been  pursued  from  the  time 
Captain  Devery  was  indicted  upon  the  charges  preferred  by  the 
Society  for  Prevention  of  Crime,  and  the  president  of  the  hoard 
theii  refused  to  suspend  Captain  Devery,  on  the  ground  thaT 
there  was  no  precedent  for  it;  and  since  then  the  board  has 
uniformly  refused  to  suspend  captains  who  walk  the  streets  in 
command  of  precincts  —  public  officials  of  this  city  under  indict- 
ment of  felonies;  and,  to-day,  the  extraordinary  spectacle  is 
presented  of  a  police  captain,  who  has  been  upon  the  stand 
here,  and  under  obedience  of  the  subpoena,  and  under  the  obliga- 
tion of  his  oath,  and  under  the  assurance  of  this  com- 
mittee speaking  for  the  State  of  New  York,  that  he 
would  be  protected  so  far  as  they  could,  and  as  far 
aa  the  influence  of  this  committee  would  go  from  Einy 
proceeding  or  prosecution  against  him,  that  this  board 
of  police  that  has  hitherto  refused  to  suspend  a  captain  who  is 
under  indictment,  suspends  this  man  who  is  not  under  Indict- 
ment. 

Chairman  Lexow, — It  is  abominable.  Why  not  telephone  to 
headquarters  that  we  want  the  commissioners  on  the  stand 
right  aw«y? 
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Q.  Snell  was  at  the  meeting?    A.  Yes. 

,Q.  Did  Snell  visit  you  again?    A.  Yes,  sir;  he  gave  me  the 
check. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  Snell  had  a  written  order?    A.  Only  what 
he  told  me. 

Q.  He  told  you  he  had  a  written  order?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  arrangement  with  Snell  where  to  receive 
the  check?    A.  No;  not  directly. 

Q.  Did  he  bring  the  check  to  your  place?    A.  Yes* 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  any  receipt  for  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  deposited  that  check  right  away  in  your  bank? 
A.  A  day  or  the  second  day  after  it;  I  think  it  was  Saturday 
night  when  I  got  the  check;  it  was  deposited  on  Monday. 

Q.  How  soon  after  you  deposited  the  money  on  January  18th, 
Mr.  Reppenhagen,  in  the  bank,  did  you  see  Martin?  A.  I  don't 
think  I  seen  him  again  until  the  next  Friday. 

Q.  The  following  Friday?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  visit  you  at  your  place?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  That  is  when  he  came  down  from  Albany  that  week,  I 
suppose?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. — Mr.  Reppenhagen,  I  will  ask  you  to  step  aside 
again. 

James  J.  Martin^  recalled,  further  testified: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Information  has  reached  the  committee  that  the  police 
board  this  afternoon  has  suspended  from  duty  Captain  Creeden; 
is  that  so?    A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  suspension,  Mr.  Martin?  A. 
About  3  o'clock,  about  the  close  of  the  meeting  of  the  polide 
board,  the  superintendent  sent  word  that  he  would  like  to 
speak  to  the  board  in  executive  session,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
he  came  before  the  board;  he  stated  that  he  had  learned  of 
testimony  given  by  the  captain  before  the  committee  to-day 
in  which  he  had  admitted  having  paid  f  15,000  for  his  appoint- 
ment, and  the  superintendent  reoommended,  in  view  of  his 
testimony,  that  \m  be  suspended  from  duty,  and  that  charges 
be  preferred  against  him;  and  the  board  agreed  to  his  recom- 
mendation ;  at  that  time,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  board  had 
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no  knowledge  whatevei ,  nor  did  the  superintendent  say  any- 
thing about  it,  of  the  view  of  the  counsel  of  the  committee  on 
the  subject;  I  learned  that  within  half  an  hour  on  reading 
the  later  edition  of  the  evening  papers;  of  course,  the  board 
has  adjourned  and  I  have  no  right  of  my  own  motion  to  take 
any  action  at  this  time. 

Q,  Well,'  President  Martin,  the  Senate  committee  having 
eziiressed  itself  so  unequivocally  en  the  case  of  Captain  Creeden 
to-day,  we  were  very  much  surprised  to  hear  of  the  action  of 
your  board,  and  they  directed  that  you  should  be  summoned 
here  so  that  you  could  explain  the  action  of  the  l^oard,  and  the 
causes  of  that  action?  A.  Well,  sir,  that  is  the  explanation; 
the  board  of  police  have  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the 
view  of  this  committee. 

Q,  Now,  I  will  ask  you  in  relation  to  this  matter;  there  have 
been  several  captains  indicted  recently  in  this  city,  and  cap- 
tains whose  names  have  been  smirched  with  accusations  of 
accepting  bribes,  before  this  committee?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  know  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  any  resolution  been  introduced  by  any  member  of  the 
board,  or  €Lny  motion  made  by  the  superintendent,  to  have  any 
captain  who  has  been  indicted  on  matters  growing  out  of  the 
matters  given  before  this  committee?  A.  A  recommendation 
that  he  be  suspended? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  I  think  there  is  but  one  captain  in  that  position 
that  I  have  in  mind,  and  the  charges  have  not  yet  been  pre- 
ferred to  our  board,  although  the  superintendent  has  been 
directed  to  prefer  them;  I  believe  they  are  in  the  course  of 
preparation. 

Q.  I  will  take  one  single  case ;  we  had  here,  one  day,  a  gentle- 
man of  social  and  commercial  standing  in  this  city,  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  great  corporation,  Mr.  Forget,  and  he  testified, 
and  submitted  his  books  in  corroboration  of  his  testimony,  that 
1500,  as  a  bribe  or  blackmail,  was  paid  by  him  to  Captain 
Schmittberger;   that  testimony  appeared   in   the   newspapers, 
charging  an  officer  of  your  department,  a  police  captain,  T^ith 
having  accepted  bribe  or  blackmail ;  on  the  reading  of  that  testi- 
mony did  you  or  any  member  of  the  police  board  introduce  a 
resolnticm  to  suspend  that  captain?    A.  No,  sir;  that  is  the 
case  that  I  refer  to  now.  •  •    * 
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Q.  Did  the  superintendent  introduce  a  resolution?  A.  Ee  did 
not;  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  board  of  police  will  probably 
mt»et  to-morrow,  and  that  this  matter  of  Captain  Creeden  can 
be  taken  up  at  that  time. 

Q.  Well,  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Forget  was  given  on  September 
12th,  and  since  then  Captain  Schmittberger  has  been  indicted 
by  the  grand  jury?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  is  yet  in  active  duty?  A.  He  is  yet  in  command 
of  hifl  precinct,  and  charges,  I  think,  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
superintendent  —  within  a  day  or  twa 

Q.  But,  so  far,  from  the  commencement  of  the  sessions  of  this 
committee  up  to  the  present  time,  notwithstanding  the  many 
charges  that  have  been  sworn  to  against  captains  and  indict- 
ments found  against  captains  by  the  grand  jury,  no  captain  has 
been  suspended  up  to  the  present  time  but  Captain  Oreeden^ 
A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Now,  Commissioner  Martin,  I  will  read  for  you  the  expres- 
sion of  counsel,  acting  under  direct  orders  from  the  committee 
to-day,  at  the  close  of  Captain  Creeden's  testimony. 

Mr.  Goff. — Will  you  please  read  that,  Mr.  Moss?    I  haven't 
got  the  exact  wording,  but  it  is  substantially  the  same. 
Chairman  Lexow. —  It  carries  out  the  principle. 
Mr.  Goff. — ^It  is  the  same  really.    It  is  very  accurate. 
Mr.  Moss. —  (Reading.)      "  Mr.  Goff  then  said :    The  committee 
wishes,  in  conjunction  with  me,  to  express  the  great  sympathy 
we  feel  for  your  position  here  yesterday  '^  (speaking  to  Captain 
Creeden)  "  and  to-day  with  the  trying  work  your  emotions  must 
have  undergone.    They  wish  me  to  say  further  that  in  view  of 
the  splendid  services  you  have  rendered  to  your  country,  and 
to  the  police  force,  that  it  is  the  unanimous  expression  of  the 
committee  that  you  should  not  be  disturbed  in  your  present 
position  as  a  police  captain." 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  is  the  oflficial  expression  of  this  com- 
mittee, Commissioner  Martin,  touching  the  case  of  Captain 
Creeden.  I 

Q.  Do  yon,  as  president  of  the  police  department  of  this  city — 
I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  at  all  witb  regard  to  your  official 
action  that  you  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  say;  but,  are  you  dis- 
posed to  disrecrard  that  recommendation  and  strong  expression 
of  opinion  from  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  recom- 
mended by  this  committee?    A  I  am  inclined  to  consider  that 
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recommendation  yery  carefully  and  will  give  it  my  full  attention 
and  will  bring  the  matter  before  the  board  of  police  to-morrow 
at  its  meeting,  and  I  hope  we  may  be  able  to  agree  with  the 
committee. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Mr.  Commissioner,  we  consider  that 
Creeden  has  performed  a  great  service  to  the  State,  and  that 
instead  of  being  reprimanded  by  a  suspension,  he  ought  to  re- 
ceive, if  anything,  commendation  from  the  board  of  police 
coinmi8sioner& 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q.  Did  it  not  appear  to  you  when  this  matter  came  before  you 
that  the  very  best  way  to  stop  any  future  developments  and  to 
prevent  any  other  captain  or  any  other  member  of  the  force 
from  coming  forward  and  revealing  that  which  has  occurred  in 
the  past  few  years  was  the  very  jiction  which  you  yourself 
took  to-day?  A.  I  said  that  I  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
the  view  that  the  committee  took  of  the  testimony  of  the 
captain  at  the  time  the  board  acted,  and  at  this  time  I  can  only 
speak  for  myself;  but  I  am  very  much  disposed  personally  to 
regard  the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  and  I  feel  that 
the  captain  has  rendered  the  State  a  service  in  testifying  as  he 
has;  and  I  have  taken  no  action,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to 
prevent  Captain  Creeden  or  any  other  captain  from  telling  the 
truth  before  this  committee. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  No  charge  of  that  kind  has  been  made. 

By  Mr.  Qoff:  J  i 

Q.  Are  you  disposed  in  your  future  actions  to  take  any  action 
to  prevent  him  from  telling  the  truth?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  if  the  opportunity  presents  itself,  since  there  are 
no  other  charges  against  Captain  Creeden,  but  that  in  relation 
to  what  he  has  sworn  to  before  this  committee,  in  having  told 
the  truth,  will  you  say  now.  Commissioner  Martin,  as  head 
of  the  police  department  of  this  city,  whether  or  not  you  will 
punish  him  for  telling  the  truth?  A.  Well,  that  is  a  very 
delicate  question,  I  think,  at  this  time. 

Q.  T  think,  commissioner,  the  situation  calls  for  it;  from  your 
acting  to-day  not  in  complete  knowledge  of  all  the  transactions. 
It  is  but  fair  to  i>ut  that  question  to  you  and  fair  that  you 
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should  answer  it?    A.  Well,  if  the  committee  thinks  I  ongbt  to 
answer  it  at  this  time  I  will  do  my  best  to  answer. 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  ^  ^  j 

Q.  The  committee  thinks  yon  oiifijht  to  answer  this  proposition 
as  to  whether  or  not  you,  as  a  member  of  that  department,  are 
going  to  act  in  harmony  with  this  committee  in  an  attempt  to 
purify  the  force,  or  whether  you  are  going  to  take  an  acti(« 
which  will  close  the  mouths  of  witnesses  from  telling  the  truth? 
A.  I  want  to  say  that  I  want  to  act  in  harmony  with  this  com- 
mittee by  doing  everything  I  can  to  purify  the  police  force. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  That  is  right;  you 'know  that  for  a  long  time  it  has  been 
a  matter  of  common  report  in  the  department  that  certain  cap- 
tains in  the  department  had  to  pay  for  their  appointments? 
A.  Yes>  sir. 

Q.  I  take  it  that  you,  as  the  head  of  that  department,  aw 
willing  to  aid  every  effort  on  the  part  of  this  committee  to  get 
at  the  truth  of  these  reports?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am. 

Q.  Now,  the  committee,  in  its  efforts  to  get  at  the  truth  of 
this  report,  succeeded  in  having  this  captain  come  forward 
and  tell  the  truth;  are  you  willing,  therefore,  to  visit  upon 
that  captain  a  punishment  for  aiding  the  committee  in  its  effort 
to  get  at  the  truth?    A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

Chairman  Lexow. — That  is  right    That  is  fair. 

Mr.  Goff. — That  is  fair  and  manly. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  go  further;  I  think  the  situation  requires 
it;  since  Captain  Creeden  has  rendered  not  only  to  the  Senate, 
as  represented  by  its  committee,  and  the  State  of  New  York, 
a  service,  but  has  rendered  the  department  of  which  you  are 
the  head  a  service  by  telling  the  truth  regarding  the  evil  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking^  are  yon  willing  to  reconsider 
your  action  in  suspending  him  to-day?    A.  I  am,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  will  revoke  that  suspension?  A.  So  far  as  my 
vote  is  concerned,  I  will ;  I  can  only  speak  for  myself. 

Senator  O'Connor. — The  committee  looked  at  it  in  this  light 
We  think  Captain  Creeden  is  a  very  reputable  man  and  tiiat 
he  fell  a  victim  to  a  system  when  he  found  he  could  not  obtain 
promotion  that  by  reason  of  his  record  he  was  entitled  to  ift 
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ny  other  way  than  by  reason  of  the  system  that  prevailed^ 
Jid  that  he  simply  submitted  to  the  inevitable.  We  ire  all 
iable  to  lapse  sometimes,  and  we  think  that  the  fact  that  he 
as  come  here  and  frankly  told  about  it  ought  to  give  him 
redit  He  is  really  aiding  the  State  in  doing  a  good  duty^ 
nd  we  think  it  is  not  out  of  the  line  of  the  policy  of  the  State 
>  favor  such  admissions. 

The  Witness. — The  only  question  in  my  mind  would  be 
rhether  or  not  the  community  would  support  the  keeping  of  a 
aptain  in  command  and  on  actual  duty,  or  whether  it  would 
e  better,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  that  the  captain 
honld  be  retired,  he  having  been  30  years  in  service.  Of 
ourse,  we  can  not  retire  him  until  he  makes  the  application. 

Mr.  Goff. — Of  course,  that  is  a  matter  solely  for  you.  The 
loint  is,  the  committee's  expression  was  that  he  should  not 
nffer  by  reason  of  this. 

Chairman  Lexow. — He  should  stand  as  well  in  the  depart- 
aent  to-day  as  well  as  he  did  yesterday  before  anything  was 
mown. 

Q.  And  so  far,  outside  of  this  matter  before  the  committee, 
10  complaints  have  been  made  against  the  captain  fot  in- 
jfflciency  or  incompetency?  A.  Not  the  slightest;  he  has  been 
em  excellent  officer;  in  fact,  I  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
promoted  him  myself  at  the  time  he  was  an  applicant,  if  I 
could;  I  thought  very  well  of  him  at  that  time. 

Q.  And  he  being  an  excellent  officer  and  being  thoroughly 
efficient  and  competent  in  his  command  for  police  duty,  do 
you  not  think  now  that,  taking  everything  into  consideration, 
and  in  your  effort  to  cleanse  the  department  of  this  horrible 
systematic  corruption,  tbat  it  would  be  a  generous  action  for 
the  commissioners  to  restore  him  to  active  dutv?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  And  you  will  do  eA'erything  in  your  power  to  do  it?  A. 
I  shall  present  it  to-morrow  to  the  board  and  support  it  riiyself. 

Q.  Will  you  express  to  the  board  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
this  committee  and  its  counsel?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  matter 
t  didn't  understand  at  the  time  the  action  was  taken  at  all. 

Mr.  Goff. — ^We  are  obliged  to  you  for  having  come  do«vn. 

The  Witness. — ^I  am  very  glad  to  have  come  here. 

Mr.  Goff. — ^We  will  be  pleased  to  have  communication  from 
ron  on  Monday  morning  on  that  point. 
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should  answer  it?    A.  Well,  if  the  committee  thinks  I  ongbtto 
answer  it  at  this  time  I  will  do  my  best  to  answer. 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  ^  j 

Q.  The  committee  thinks  yon  oiifijht  to  answer  this  propositioi 
as  to  whether  or  not  you,  as  a  member  of  that  department,  are 
going  to  act  in  harmony  with  this  committee  in  an  attempt  to 
purify  the  force,  or  whether  you  are  going  to  take  an  acti(«i 
which  will  close  the  mouths  of  witnesses  from  telling  the  truth! 
A.  I  want  to  say  that  I  want  to  act  in  harmony  with  this  com- 
mittee by  doing  everything  I  can  to  purify  the  police  force. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  That  is  right;  you 'know  that  for  a  long  time  it  has  been 
a  matter  of  common  report  in  the  department  that  certain  cap- 
tains in  the  department  had  to  pay  for  their  appointments? 
A.  Ye&,  sir. 

Q.  I  take  it  that  you,  as  the  head  of  that  department,  an 
willing  to  aid  every  effort  on  the  part  of  this  committee  to  get 
at  the  truth  of  these  reports?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am. 

Q.  Now,  the  committee,  in  its  efforts  to  get  at  the  truth  o( 
this  report,  succeeded  in  having  this  captain  come  forward 
and  tell  the  truth;  are  you  willing,  therefore,  to  visit  upon 
that  captain  a  punishment  for  aiding  the  committee  in  its  effort 
to  get  at  the  truth?    A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

Chairman  Lexow. — That  is  right.    That  is  fair. 

Mr.  Goff. — That  is  fair  and  manly. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  go  further;  I  think  the  situation  requires 
it;  since  Captain  Creeden  has  rendered  not  only  to  the  Senate, 
as  represented  by  its  committee,  and  the  State  of  New  York, 
a  service,  but  has  rendered  the  department  of  which  you  are 
the  head  a  service  by  telling  the  truth  regarding  the  evil  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  are  you  willing  to  reconsider 
your  action  in  suspending  him  to-day?    A.  I  am,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  will  revoke  that  suspension?  A.  So  far  as  my 
vote  is  concerned,  I  will;  I  can  only  speak  for  myself. 

Senator  O'Connor. — The  committee  looked  at  it  in  this  light 
We  think  Captain  Crecdfen  isi  a  very  reputable  man  and  that 
be  fell  a  victim  to  a  system  when  he  found  he  could  not  obtain 
promotion  that  by  reason  of  his  record  he  was  entitled  to  in 
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any  other  way  than  by  reason  of  the  ByBtom  that  prcvalliMl, 
and  that  he  simply  submitted  to  the  inevitable.  Wo  iro  all 
liable  to  lapse  sometimes,  and  we  think  that  the  fact  that  ho 
has  come  here  and  frankly  told  about  it  ought  to  give  hliii 
credit  He  is  really  aiding  the  State  in  doing  a  goixl  duty^ 
and  we  think  it  is  not  out  of  the  line  of  the  policy  of  the  Htato 
to  favor  such  admissions. 

The  Witness. — The  only  question  in  my  mind  would  bo 
whether  or  not  the  community  would  support  the  keeping  of  a 
captain  in  command  and  on  actual  duty,  or  whether  it  would 
be  better,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  that  the  captain 
should  be  retired,  he  having  been  30  years  in  »<?rvico.  Of 
course,  we  can  not  retire  him  until  he  makes  the  application. 

Mr.  Goff. — Of  course,  that  is  a  matter  solely  for  you.  The 
point  is,  the  committee's  expression  was  that  he  should  not 
suffer  by  reason  of  this. 

Chairman  Lexow. — He  should  stand  as  well  in  tlie  depart- 
ment to-day  as  well  as  he  did  yesterday  before  anything  wa» 
known. 

Q.  And  so  far,  ontside  of  this  matter  before  the  coniniltt^'r% 
no  complaints  have  been  made  against  the  captain  foi*  in* 
efficiency  or  incompetency?  A.  Not  the  slightest;  lie  htm  b^^en 
an  excellent  officer;  in  fact,  I  would  have  be^'n  ghid  to  have 
promoted  him  myself  at  the  time  he  was  an  applleant,  if  I 
coold;  I  thought  very  well  of  him  at  that  time, 

Q.  And  he  being  an  excellent  offieer  and  luring  thoroughly 
efficient  and  competent  in  his  command  for  police  duty,  do 
yon  not  think  now  that,  taking  everything  into  ^'/mslderaflon, 
and  in  your  effort  to  cleanse  the  dey^artment  of  this  horrible 
systematic  corruption,  that  it  would  lie  a  g^'nerous  a/'tion  for 
the  commissioners  to  restore  him  to  uf^iivfi  duty?    A.  f  do, 

Q.  And  yon  will  do  everything  in  your  Ji^iw^'T  to  do  it?  A. 
I  shall  present  it  to-morrow  to  the  iKiard  and  support  if  uiyn^Af, 

Q.  Will  you  express  to  the  \p(jit.rf\  the  nn^uUfto^in  opinion  of 
this  committee  and  its  counsel?  A,  Ve^,  Ptr:  U  i«  n  rn^***^ 
I  didn't  understand  at  the  time  the  a/r*ion  %!9M  t^\cf^  at  »n^ 

Mr.  Goff. — ^We  are  obliged  to  you  f^fr  h^rin^f  ^'^/ree  do^n. 

The  Witness- — I  am  rtfrr  jrl^d  to  h^re  ^^>rr*e  here, 

Mr.  Goff. — We  will  f>e  fJe^jMrd  to  har^  *^^ti//fj  from 

TOO  on  Mcodar  momrnz  f^  rhi^*  p^iivL 
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Thomas  Byrnes,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
<Iuly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Qoff:  ' 

Q.  You  are  the  superintendent  of  police  of  this  city?  A.  Yei^ 
sir.  f  i 

Q.  The  committee  received  Information,  Mr.  Byrnes,  that  on 
your  recommendation  to-day,  or  some  other  ofllcial  action  on 
your  part,  that  the  board  of  police  commissioners  suspended 
<>aptain  Creeden  from  active  duty?    A.  That  is  true,  sir. 

Q.  And  on  what  cause  did  you  proceed  to  recommend  sudi  t 
suspension?  A.  On  the  statement  that  when  he  was  appointed 
a  captain  he  swore  that  he  did  not  pay  any  money  for  his  ap- 
pointment, or  any  other  consideration;  that  yesterday  on  the 
stand  he  swore  to  a  series  of  facts  before  this  committee,  stating 
that  he  didn't  contribute  any  money  to  any  x)erson  for  his  ap- 
pointment, and  to-day  he  admitted  on  the  stand  that  he  did  paj 
f  15,000  for  his  appointment;  that  being  the  case,  there  was 
perjury  committed  some  place,  and  the  board  of  police  was  ia 
session;  I  went  and  stated  those  facts  to  them,  and  said  that 
under  the  circumstances  I  thought  the  man  ought  to  be  Boa- 
pended  until  such  time  as  the  matter  was  entirely  investigated, 
and  on  those  grounds  he  was  suspended. 

Q.  Now,  superintendent,  since  this  I'omniittee  has  been  in 
session  a  number  of  captains  have  been  charged  before  this 
committee  by  various  persons  of  various  conditions  of  having 
accepted  bribes  and  extorted  blackmail;  you  are  aware  of  that 
from  the  public  reports?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  number  of  captains  have  been  indicted  by  the  grand 
jury  for  these  offenses?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  are  under  these  indictments  today?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  had  one  here  to-day.  Captain  Schmittberger,  whe  de- 
clined to  answer  any  question,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  under 
indictment;  has  any  captain  whose  name  has  been  mentioned 
here  in  connection  with  the  receiving  of  bribes  or  the  extorting 
of  blackmail  been  suspended  from  active  duty?  A.  They  have 
not;  no,  sir.  ( 

Q.  Has  any  captain  whom  the  grand  jury  has  indicted  or  who 
is  under  an  indictment  for  felony  to-day  by  reason  of  these 
extortions,  been  suspended  from  duty?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Has  the  questian  ever  been  brought  before  the  board  of 
•oUce  commiBBioners  by  you,  as  superintendent,  as  to  any  of 
liese  captains  who  have  been  so  charged  or  indicted?  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  good  reason  why  there  should  be  a 
listinction  made,  or  a  discrimination,  against  Captain  Creeden 
For  appearing  before  this  committee,  and  the  cases  of  the  cap- 
kains  who  have  been  charged  or  indicted  for  extortion?  A.  I 
vould  like  to  go  back  and  correct  the  last  answer  that  I  gave, 
dr;  in  all  eases  it  has  been  the  rule  in  the  police  department 
where  a  man  was  on  bail  —  it  is  the  unwritten  history  of  the 
department  where  he  was  out  on  bail  charged  with  any  oflense 
that  he  was  allowed  to  go  and  perform  police  duty;  in  this  case 
of  Cuptain  Creeden,  I  think  it  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  department,  so  far  as  I  know  —  every  one  of  these  captains 
yon  speak  of  deny  that  they  are  guilty;  this  man  goes  on  the 
stand  and  swears  he  is  guilty;  that  is  the  only  difference. 

Q.  So  that  you  draw  the  distinction  beti^een  an  indictment  of 
a  grand  jury  of  this  county  charging  a  captain  with  a  crime 
and  a  captain  who  comes  before  this  committee  and  admits  that 
he  has  committed  wrong?  A.  Mr.  Oott',  I  do  not  draw  the  dis- 
tinction at  all,  sir;  it  is  the  custom  that  has  always  existed  in 
the  department,  and  in  this  case  when  it  came  to  my  knowledge 
I  Bimply  informed  the  commissioners  about  it,  they  being  in 
fiesfiion,  and  they  asked  me  if  I  thought  it  was  wise  that  he 
ahonld  be  suspended;  I  said  in  view  of  this  man's  swearing 
yesterday  that  he  didn't  pay  anything  and  to-day  swearing  that 
he  did  pay  it,  that  I  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  suspend  him. 

Q.  But,  superintendent,  is  there  any  precedent  for  your  ac- 
tion in  Captain  Creeden's  case?  A.  There  is  no  precedent 
ta  Oaptain  Creeden's  case  either. 

Q.  So  that  we  have  the  two  cases  without  a  precedent?  A. 
Tes,  sir.  1  ^ 

Q.  Two  classes  of  cases  without  a  precedent?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  But  one  is  more  heinous  in  your  eyes  than  the  other?    A. 
didn't  say  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  know  if  it  was?    A.  No;  I  don't  think  it  is. 

Q.  You  don't  think  it  is?    A.  No;  not  a  particle. 

Q.  And  you  think  that,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  public 

jrvice  and  the  public  interests  are  concerned,  that  it  is  as 

isgraceful  for  a  man  to  be  wearing  the  uniform  and  dojng 

aty  as  a  police  captain,  while  under  indictment,  as  it  is  for 
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a  captain  to  wear  the  nnif  orm  and  do  duty  as  a  captain  as  a 
self-confessed  wrongdoer?  A.  I  do;  I  think  a  man  who  iaa 
self-confessed  wrongdoer  under  his  oath  here,  the  other  mn 
disclaiming,  and  the  presumption  being  that  he  is  innooeit 
until  he  is  proved  guilty,  I  think  there  is  a  very  great  Wkb 
^nce  in  it 

Q.  In  justice  I  must  say  there  is  a  difference;  but  now,  8np» 
intendent,  you  didn't  recommend  the  suspension  of  any  of  fk 
captains  mentioned,  did  you?  A.  Because  they  had  theb 
liberty,  and  I  say  it  has  been  the  unwritten  history  of  the  de- 
partment, where  a  man  has  committed  any  offense  in  violatioi 
of  the  rules  of  the  department  or  in  violation  of  law,  or  if  ka 
was  arraigned  before  a  magistrate  and  bailed  out,  that  he 
always  was  allowed  to  do  duty  until  that  case  was  flDallj 
disposed  of  by  the  magistrate  or  by  the  court 

Q.  Superintendent,  you  have  been  in  the  military  serrioe; 
and  do  you  not  know  that  it  is  a  law  of  the  military  serriee 
that  an  officer  who  is  under  charges  and  specificatians  is  tt 
lieved  of  duty  pending  the  decision  of  those  charges  and  speci- 
fications by  a  court-martial  or  court  of  inquiry?  A.  Well,  fbm 
things  I  am  not  well  enough  up  in  to  theorize  on,  Mr.  Goff; 
I  know  it  is  usual  where  there  are  charges  made  against  an 
officer  in  the  army,  if  the  charges  are  serious,  that  he  ia 
generally  relieved  from  duty  until  a  court-martial  is  convened 
and  there  is  a  final  disposition  made  of  the  case,  but  I  eoidd 
not  cite  one  case  to  you  now. 

Q.  I  do  not  call  for  a  particular  case;  but  it  is  the  law?  A- 
I  think  it  is  the  law  and  rule  in  the  army;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  would  ask  you,  as  superintendent  of  police,  should  thm 
be  a  lower  standard  of  official  propriety  and  decency  in  the 
police  force  than  there  is  in  the  army?  A.  Well,  I  would  not 
like  to  give  any  opinion  on  a  thing  of  that  kind,  sir;  I  do  not 
think  I  am  authority;  I  do  not  think  I  could  give  a  fair  or 
just  opinion. 

Q.  You  don't  think  you  are  qualified?  A.  I  don't  think  so; 
no,  sir;  I  don't  know  what  the  etiquette  is  in  the  army. 

Q.  But,  however,  since  there  has  been  no  precedent  and  since 
It  was  an  unwritten  law,  as  you  call  it;  that  is,  there  never 
was  a  rule  and  no  precedent  establishing  a  rule;  every  doubt 
was  resolved  always  in  favor  of  the  accused  police  captain? 
A.  In  the  interest  of  the  accused  police  captain  or  patrolman 
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t  whatever  hla  rauk  might  be;  be  was  alwaja  ppesuuied  to 
be  innoceut  uiitil  be  was  found  guilty  eitber  bj  a  oourt  or  b; 
the  commissioners  of  police  if  tbey  tried  him  on  some  par- 
ticular case. 

Q.  Well,  superintendent,  hasn't  it  frequeutly  occurred  that 
oOlcers  who  were  charged  with  crime  were  taken  to  your  deeli 
and  their  stuelds  taken  away  from  them;  hasn't  that  occurred 
before  they  were  even  found  guilty  by  the  board  of  commlv- 
iioners  or  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction?  A.  There  majr 
be  oases. 

Q.  Yes?  A.  Now,  in  this  way:  There  may  have  been  a  case, 
T  there  may  have  been  more  than  one,  where  an  officer  has 
been  charged  with  some  offense  and  he  has  been  brought  to 
lioUce  headquarters — I  don't  know  that  there  was  ever  such 
ease  occurred,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  has  —  and 
bis  Bhield  has  been  taken  away  from  him  and  he  has  been 
suspended  there;  he  has  been  taken  to  court  if  he  is  charged 
with  an  offense  against  the  law  and  arraigned  before  a  magis- 
rate;  if  upon  that  arraignment  the  magistrate  puts  him  under 

lil  and  bail  is  furnished  he  is  immediately  relieved  of  his  sus- 
cDsion  and  allowed  to  go  on  and  do  duty  until  such  time  as 
bere  is  a  final  disposition  made  of  his  case. 

Q.  Sergeant  Crowley  was  not  allowed  to  do  duty?    A.  Who? 

Q.  Sergeant  Crowley;  he  was  not  allowed  to  do  duty  after  the 
h-1  made  the  charge  against  him?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  any- 
bing  about  that,  you  know;  I  was  not  superintendent  of  police, 
Bd  I  couldn't  speak  intelligently  either  one  way  or  the  other 
boot  it 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  Mamie  Hanuen's  case  against  Ronnds- 
lan  Daitey?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Dailey  was  suspended;  was  he  not?     A.  I  think  he  was. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  superintendent,  quite  a  number  of 
olicemen  hare  been  suspended,  but  I  quite  agree  with  you  that 
s  nothing  in  (he  records  of  the  department  to  show  that  a 
Iptaio  was  suspended  on  charges?  A.  I  doubt  very  mnch 
bether  yon  will  find  anything  in  the  records  of  the  department 
)  show  where  an  officer,  althongh  there  may  be  cases. —  where 
I  offloer  was  arraigned  In  court  charged  with  »ome  offense  lo 
btatioa  of  law  and  the  officer  ie  bailed  oat;  I  doubt  very  roach 
bethcre  there  is  any  case  where  the  officer  has  afterward  been^ 
L.  630 
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8usp€iidcri  Or  a  :&as^ieiisiaii  coQUDaed;  as  a  role,  they  haTe  beei 
re&iored  ro  dcrv:  now.  there  mar  be  isolated  cases^ 

Q.  >'ow.  voa  know  as  a  maner  of  common  knowledge  ani 
nocoriecv  tL^it  o^r^^iin  captains  in  the  department  hare  had  ta 
pa  J  for  their  prociotion;  I  have  asked  yoo«  mind,  as  a  oommoi 
rumor  and  matter  of  notoriety  that  certain  captains  in  thi 
department  have  had  to  pay  for  their  promotion?  A«  Willjoi 
please  to  repeat  that  question? 

Q.  tBepeated.'  A.  I  must  answer  this  part  of  it  relatiTetv 
common  rumor:  yes* 

Q.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  all.    Not  as  a  fact 

Senator   O'Connor. —  Or   his   knowledge. 

Witnesfi^ —  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it,  sir. 

Q.  You  rectird  that,  superintendent,  as  not  only  a  crime,  M 
as  subversive  of  all  discipline?  A.  That  is  true;  there  is  bi 
question   aK>ut   it. 

Q.  Are  you.  as  superintendent  of  this  department,  ready  to 
unite  in  every  eiTort  made  to  put  a  stop  to  thatevil  in  tbe 
deiKirtment?  A.  There  is  not  anything  that  lays  in  my  powfi 
so  far  as  my  of^.cial  position  is  concerned,  that  I  do  not  stui 
ready  to  do  to-d:\y:  I  stand  ready  to  do  an^-thing  that  I  canto 
help  purify  the  depiirrraent.  to  help  to  give  this  committee  asj 
kuowKxIjre  that  I  may  have  relative  to  anything  that  htf 
ooourreti  since  I  have  been  superintendent  of  police. 

Q.  Now.  you  RMist.  as  a  man  of  great  police  experience  in  tUi 
city  —  I  bolivve  you  are  over  r!0  years  in  the  department?  A. 
Goinir  on  o2  voars. 

Q.  You  must  recoirnize  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  positive  eri- 
drnco  rou'l'ini:  T:.e  p;>ymoRt  of  sums  of  money  for  promotkif 
A.  It  is  vorv  difficult. 

Q.  And  T  presume  that  you  are  also  aware  that  the  committee 
of  r}\o  Senato  hns  been  engaged  in  endeavors  to  get  positive 
testimony  of  surh  transactions?  A.  I  don't  know  that  to  bet 
fact:  T  sbouM  assume  so,  and  I  should  assume  they  got  along 
very  well  from  what  T  have  read  this  afternoon. 

Q.  WpIK  ihoy  h:ive  been  engajred  in  endeavors,  superintend 
ent.  to  ob+ain  evidence  of  every  evil  and  every  abuse  thathH 
boon  alloTTori  fo  ox\^t  in  tbe  department?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  yon  are  aware  of  as  a  matter  of —    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  —  Official  knowledge?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  evidence  of  this  particular 
abuse  a  captain  has  come  forward  and  finally  admitted 
the  truth;  do  you  think  that  captain  ought  to  be  punished 
for  that  admission?  A.  I  do  not  think  that  that  captain  — 
criminally;  probably,  no;  but  I  dont  think  that  that  cap- 
tain, after  swearing  to  three  different  series  of  facts,  and  the 
third  one  stating  that  he  bought  his  place,  I  don't  think  he  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  captain  of  police, 
and  be  the  custodian  of  a  prednct  where  there  is  probably 
75,000  people  living,  to  protect  their  lives  and  property;  I  don't 
think  he  is  a  proper  man  to  do  it 

Q.  Then,  superintendent,  if  your  views  be  carried  out  by  the 
police  department  it  would  entail  a  penalty  upon  every  oHicer 
who  would  come  forward  here  and  tell  the  truth?  A.  Oh,  no; 
I  think  not;  I  hope  that  you  get  every  one  of  them  that  has 
ever  done  wrong  or  knows  anything  wrong  about  anybody  else 
to  oome  here  and  tell  the  truth. 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  t 

Q.  How  can  we  when  you  punish  them  for  doing  it?  A.  I 
haven't  punished  theuL  [  ', 

Q.  Or  when  you  file  charges  against  him?  A.  I  haven't  ever 
filed  charges.  | 

Q.  Or  recommend  his  suspension?    A.  I  think  that  is  proper. 

Q.  Dp  you  think  that  is  placing  a  premium  upon  officers  com- 
ing before  this  committee  and  testifying  to  the  whole  thing? 
A.  I  do  not  I 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Probably  the  superintendent  means  this: 
That  he  regards  it  his  duty  as  a  superintendent  of  police,  even 
if  they  confess  those  things,  to  suspend  them.  But  this  case  of 
Captain  Creeden,  the  committee  looks  upon  him  more  as  the 
victim  of  a  bad  system  than  as  a  bad  man  himself.  That  is  the 
way  we  look  at  it. 

Witness.—  Well,  that  is  the  way  I  look  upon  Captain  Creeden 
as  a  man  too. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  superintendent  probably  does  not 
know  the  true  facts  that  Mr.  Qoff  will  probably  call  his  atten- 
tion to  in  a  moment  ' 

By  Mr.  Qoff: 

Q.  Now,  superintendent,  can  you  say  that  you  are  disposed  to 
aid  this  committee  in  every  effort  it  may  make  to  obtain  evi- 
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dence  of  the  evils  and  abuses  existing  in  the  police  department  I  \ 
of  this  city?  A.  I  am;  and  am  ready  to  start  right  oat  now  ||' 
and  do  it  when  I  leave  the  stand. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  will  ask  Mr.  Moss  to  read  to  you,  superintendent, 
the  expression  of  this  committee  at  the  close  of  Captain 
Oreeden's  testimony.  | 

Mr.  Moss  (reading):  "Mr.  Goff  stated  to  Captain  Creeden: 
The  committee  wishes,  in  conjunction  with  me,  to  express  the 
-great  sympathy  we  felt  for  your  position  here  yesterday  and 
to-day  with  tlie  trying  work  your  emotions  must  have  under- 
gone. They  wish  me  to  say  further  that  in  view  of  the  splendid 
services  you  have  rendered  to  your  country  and  to  the  police 
force  that  it  is  the  unanimous  expression  of  the  committee  that 
you  should  not  be  disturbed  in  your  present  position  as  % 
police  captain." 

Q.  Were  you  aware  of  fhat  expression  of  the  committee  at  the 
time  that  you  called  the  attention  —    A.  No,  sir;  I  waB  not 

Q.  Of  Captain  Creeden's  case  to  the  police  board?    A.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  will  add,  Mr.  Superintendent,  that  the 
committee  declared  that  they  considered  the  action  of  Captain 
Creeden  the  performance  of  a  duty  to  the  State,  and  that  in- 
stead of  punishment  he  was  entitled  to  commendation  and  the 
approval  of  the  community.  | 

Senator  O'Connor. —  We  do  not  mean  to  have  it  inferred  that 
we  approve  at  all  of  the  act  ilself. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Certainly  not 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  act  of  coming  forward  and  testifying 
we  mean.  ) 

Q.  Had  you  been  aware  of  the  formal  expression  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  of  this  State,  superintendent,  would  yoo 
have  called  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  police  board?  A. 
I  would  have  called  the  attention  of  the  police  board  to  it,  I 
wouldn't  have  recommended  his  suspension. 

Q.  Understanding  now  and  knowing  now  the  oflQcial  and  formal 
expression  of  the  committee  of  the  Senate  upon  this  subject, 
can  you  state  to  this  committee  if  you  are  disposed  to  see  that 
the  punishment  so  far  inflicted  upon  Captain  Creeden  shall  be 
reconsidered  so  far  as  you  are  concerned?  A.  Do  you  mean  so 
far  as  the  suspension  is  concerned? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  After  what  has  been  read  to  me  as  the  expression 
of  the  committee  I  shall  gladly  do  it 
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Q.  Will  yon  take  the  earliest  opportnnity  afforded  you  to  do 
80?    A.  Te& 

Q*  Baperintendent  Byrnes,  is  Captain  Creeden  a  good  officer 
to  a  police  officer?  A.  He  is  an  excellent  officer;  that  is,  I  always 
found  him  so. 

Q.  And  up  to  this  time  there  was  nothing  against  his  efficiency 
or  competency  as  a  police  captain?  A.  Not  anything  to  my 
loiowledge,  sir. 

Q.  Bo,  that  outside  of  this  matter  occurring  before  this  o#m- 
mittee,  there  is  nothing  to  your  knowledge  to  be  brought  against 
Captain  Creeden?    A.  Nothing;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  superintend^it,  do  you  say  to  this  committee  that 
you  will  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  in  your  official  capacity,  as 
superintendent,  bring  the  matter  before  the  board  of  police  com* 
missicmers,  reciting  to  them  what  ha«  taken  place  here,  and  the 
committee  will  furnish  you  with  an  official  and  correct  tran- 
script of  its  expression  —  that  you  will  do  all  that  lies  in  your 
power  to  have  the  action  of  to-day  reconsidered  of  the  sus- 
pension of  Captain  Creeden?  A.  Under  tliose  circumstances,  I 
will  be  Tery  glad  to  do  it. 

William  J.  Mooney,  called  by  the  Btate  as  a  witness,  waa  duly 
swonL  I 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  are  excused  until  the  adjourned  day. 
Wlien  the  committee  adjourns  it  will  adjourn  over  until  next 
Tuesday  morning  at  half -past  10  o'clock.  The  committee  took 
this  adjournment  on  their  own  responiribility,  not  carrying  on 
the  investigation  <m  Monday,  knowing  how  difficult  it  is  for 
counsel  to  prepare  the  necessary  work  in  order  to  examine  these 
witnesses.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  commltt^  as  it 
is  that  Mr.  Goff  has  been  able  to  command  the  time  and  do  the 
work  that  he  has  d<Hie  in  the  way  of  preparation.  The  work  that 
Mr.  Goff  has  done  here  has  been  marrelous,  in  Tiew  of  the  ffhort 
time  that  he  has  had  to  prepare  for  the  examination  of  import- 
ant witnesses  inrolTing  detail  that  eTerrbody  has  listened  to 
here  with  surprise.  And  we  want  Mr.  Goff  to  accept  our  ao^ 
knowledgments  of  that  fact,  and  our  appreciatioD  of  the 
serrice  which  he  has  rendered*  which,  bm  I  stated 
before.  Is  simply  marrelous  under  the  dreomstaneea. 
It  is  only  proper  for  the  cnmmittee  to  state  that  natur- 
aUr  the  associates  of  Mr.  Goff  hare  had  a  consideraUe  band  fa 
the  working  out  of  those  details  and  that  they  also  are  etttftled 


to  oommendatioD  and  approval  and  acknowledgment  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  for  their  serrices. 

The  witnesses  will  attend  here  at  half-past  10  o'clock  on 
Tuesday  morDlug  next.  The  committee  will  stand  adjouraed 
until  that  time. 


Proceedings  of  the  sixtj-seventh  session  of  the  committee  of 
the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  whom  was  ufisigued 
the  Investigation  into  the  conduct  of  the  police  departraent 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  held  in  the  Sui)erior  Courtroom, 
Part  I,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  December  18,  ISM, 
at  10:30  a.  m. 

Present. —  Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Edmund  O'Connor,  Cuth- 
bert  W.  Pound,  Daniel  Bradley,  Jacob  A.  Cantor,  and  George 
W.  Robertson.  John  W.  Goff,  Frank  Moss,  and  W.  Travers 
Jerome,  of  counsel  for  the  committee. 

Chairman  Leiow. — Mr.  Stenographer,  will  you  take  down  the 
following  statement,  and  Mr.  Goff,  this  committee  bjis  beeu 
notified  this  morning  by  the  president  of  the  police  board  that 
the  action  taken  last  Friday,  suspending  Captain  Creeden  from 
his  duty  as  a  police  captain,  has  been  rescinded.  It  is  true 
that  the  rescission  is  a  temporary  reinstatement  of  the  captain, 
and  it  will  be  for  the  committee  to  make  hereafter  such  sugges- 
tions upon  that  subject  farther  as  they  may  deem  proper.  I 
would  say  in  this  connection  that  the  action  on  the  part  of  the 
police  department  is  commendable  and  proper.  It  seems  to 
hare  been  overlooked  that  the  testimony  and  proceedings  of  this 
committee  are  privileged;  that  all  communications  made  here 
are  privileged  communications;  that  while  bowing  to  pubHo 
judgment,  we  have  preferred  to  hold  public  session  Instead 
of  private  seBBlon;  that  that  does  not  alter  the  privileged 
character  of  the  testimony  taken  here;  that  inasmuch  as  the 
board  founded  Its  rule  of  suspension  entirely  upon  the  testi- 
mony taken  here,  and  upon  the  ronfesslon  of  Captain  Creeden, 
both  of  which  are  privileged,  the  one  privileged  as  regards 
legislative  privileges  of  the  Senate,  the  other  privileged  as 
regards  the  privilege  of  the  witness  himself;  there  was  no 
foundation  for  the  action  of  the  police  commisBloners;  It  was  In 
fact  aft  though  no  testimony  had  been  taken  liere,  as  though 
no  confession  had  been  made  by  Captain  Creeden,  and,  therefore, 
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there  was  no  foundation  upon  which  the  police  commissioners 
could  act  in  dispensing  with  the  services  of  Captain  Creeden; 
and  it  is  my  judgment,  and  I  believe  it  is  unquestionably 
the  law,  that  any  unauthorized  use  of  the  testimony  taken 
before  this  committee  for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing,  ham- 
pering or  impeding  the  investigation  which  the  committee 
is  now  making,  or  for  the  purpose  of  jeopardizing  the  witness 
who  makes  the  confession  or  statement,  is  a  breach  of  the 
privileges,  and  a  contempt  of  the  Senate  of  this  State.  It  was, 
therefore,  entirely  proper  that  inasmuch  as  the  action  of  the 
commissioners  was  based  entirely  upon  privileged  communica- 
tions, and  we  had,  as  we  did,  notified  the  department  that  we 
would  consider  that  testimony  of  the  highest  privilege,  and 
that  the  captain  would  not  be  prosecuted  or  proceeded  against 
upon  that  testimony;  that  their  action  was  commendable  in 
reinstating  the  captain. 

Mr.  Goff. — ^It  may  be  proper  to  add  in  that  connection,  Mr. 
Chairman,    that    by   the   action    of    this    committee,    and    its 
expression    through    counsel,    Captain    Creeden    could    by    no 
reasonable    man    be    held    as    guilty    of    the    act    which    he 
had   committed   in   purchasing  his  captainship,   and  nothing 
but   a    willful    perversion    of   the    moral    sense    could    cause 
any    man    to    think    otherwise    than    that    the    action    of 
this   committee   in   suggesting  to  the   captain    its   expression 
through    counsel    was    that    by    reason    of    that    very    privi- 
leged communication,  and  tlie  law  which  protected  that  privi- 
leged communication  he  should  not  be  disturbed  in  his  occu- 
pancy; and  it  may  be  further  considered  here  as  a  fit  subject 
for  consideration,  subsequent    to  our    sessions  at    any    time 
while  this  roir.mittoe  remains  in  session.     I  do  not  lay  this  down 
as  a  rule  of  positive  law;  but  I  do  say  that  it  is  well  worthy  of 
consideration  that,  inasmuch  as  the  law  of  this  State  says  that 
no  prosecution  shall  be  commenced  acjainst  any  person  for  such 
testimony  given  before  this  committee  —  T  say  it  is  a  grave 
question  for  any  authority  to  consider  whether  or  no  it  would  not 
be  not  only  a   contempt  of  this  committee  but  an  indictable 
offonso  to  j)rosofnte  any  witness  tliat  has  testified  before  this 
committee  for  tlie  acts  which  he  hns  testified  before  this  com- 
mittee: beranso,  why  tl)e  law  positively  says  there  shall  be  no 
prosecution,  and  any  anthority  that  initiate*?  or  commences  a 
prosecution  in  the  face  of  the  positive  m.andate  of  the  law,  it  is, 
as  I  say,  a  grave  question  worthy  of  consideration. 
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and  examined  before  the  grand  jury  as  a  witness  is  absolutely 
protected  from  an  indictment.    The  last  decision  of  the  court 
8  by  his  Honor   Judge  Bartlett  in  the  second  district  in  the 
case  of  Singer,  reported  in  Abbott's  Practice. 

Senator  Cantor. — ^It  is  a  recent  case? 

Mr.  Goff. — ^A  comparatively  recent  case. 

Senator  O'Connor. — ^What  is  it  based  upon?  On  the  statute 
or  common  law. 

Mr.  Goff. —  On  the  Constitution;  that  no  person  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  testify  against  himself;  and  if  he,  in  obedience  to  a 
process  of  the  court  does  testify  against  himself  that  is  an 
absolute  bar  according  to  the  latest  case. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  That  held  he  is  not  obliged  to  decline 
on  the  ground  that  it  will  criminate;  but  if  he  does  answer  he 
is  entitled  to  the  constitutional  right  of  protection? 

Mr.  Goff.-— Yes,  sir;  that  the  witness  could  refuse  to  answer 
the  questions  on  the  legal  ground  that  the  answers  would  tend 
to  criminate  or  on  the  ground  that  it  would  convict  him  of  a 
crime;  but  if  he  answers  under  the  compulsion  of  a  subpo*3na 
before  the  grand  jury,  if  he  answers  the  questions  before  the 
grand  jury,  he  is  absolutely  barred;  and  the  recent  case,  which 
was  possibly  the  last  decision  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Justice 
Blatchford  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  one  of 
our  ablest  constitutional  judges,  in  the  Councilerman  case  — 
that  was  a  case  where  the  Chicago  board  of  trade  or  stock  ex- 
change was  brought  before  the  grand  jury,  relating  to  the 
freight  charges  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law.  Mr.  Coun- 
cilerman was  brought  before  the  grand  jury  and  he  was  ques- 
tioned, and  then  he  was  indicted.  That  case  was  taken  up  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  united  court  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  most  elaborate 
decision,  and  possibly  the  most  learned  that  was  ever  delivered 
by  that  learned  jurist,  Mr.  Justice  Blatchford,  reviewing  the 
Constitution  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  except  the  ones 
lately  admitted  to  the  Union,  criticised  if  not  reversed  the  con- 
stitutional provisions  of  13  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  lay- 
ing it  down  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  United  States,  not- 
withstanding any  provision  in  any  State  Constitution  to  the 
contrary  —  laying  it  down  as  the  fundamental  law  that  no  person 
can  be  compelled  to  testify  against  himself  in  auy  proceeding 
Lu  631 
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or  in  any  court;  and  that  if  under  compulsory  process  before  any 
body  that  person  testifies,  he  is  absolutely  barred  and  pro- 
tected from  indictment  or  prosecution  therefor.  That  is  the  law 
of  this  country;  and  the  language  commented  upon  by  Justice 
Blatchford,  the  language  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  is  almost  similar,  word  for  word,  with  the  language  of 
the  Constitution  of  our  State  of  New  York. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Then  we  claim  it  is  a  privilege  under 
the  provisions  of  the  United  States  Constitution. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Precisely;  that  is  the  organic  law  of  this  country. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Does  the  Constitution  extend  those 
privileges  to  any  person  not  charged  with  the  breaking  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Goff. —  it  does  not  matter.  That  is  a  privilege  granted  to 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  wherever  he  resided  within 
the  United  States,  within  the  barriers  of  the  United 
States;  and,  Senators,  even  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  that  case  of  Councilerman  decided  that 
though  there  were  provisions  in  the  Constitution  of  several 
States  permitting  a  person  to  be  prosecuted,  those  provisions 
were  unconstitutional. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Where  is  that  report? 

Mr.  Goff. —  You  will  find  it  in  one  of  the  last  numbers  of  the 
United  States  reports. 

Senator  Pound. —  In  the  Councilermen  case,  Councilerman 
refused  to  answer  the  questions  before  the  grand  jury;  and 
there  was  a  statute  —  is  that  not  so  —  there  was  a  statute  of 
the  United  States  which  said  that  he  could  not  ])lead  the  privi- 
lege, but  would  have  to  answer  the  questions,  and  his  answers 
could  not  be  used  in  evidence  against  him;  and  he,  notwith- 
standing, refused  to  answer  the  questions;  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  held  that  that  statute  was  in  perver- 
sion of  the  Constitution,  and  he  could  not  be  compelled  to 
answer. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Precisely.  So  it  brought  up  the  same  question, 
and  the  force  of  the  proposition  was  true  that  if  he  did  answer 
he  could  not  be  prosecuted  for  the  answers  he  gave. 

Senator  Pound. —  Certainly  he  was  protected  by  the  statute 
in  that  case. 

Mr.  Goff. —  The  latest  and  most  authoritative  case  is  the  Sharpe 
case,  and  that  case  was  reversed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
because  that  principle  was  violated  in  which  the  answers  Sharpe 
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^  made  before  the  Senate  committee  were  used  against  him  on  tiie 
trial  of  his  indictment  for  bribery. 

Benator  O'Connor. —  The  question  is,  whether  he,  having  been 
eompelled  to  disclose  anything,  could  be  prosecuted  for  the 
offense. 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  is  the  point  in  the  Sharpe  case. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Our  Court  of  Appeals  held  the  evidence 
was  improperly  used  against  him. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  all,  I  believe;  that  that  question 
maj*  BOt  be  used  against  him  on  the  question  of  guilt 

Senator  Pound. —  He  having  appeared  before  the  Senate 
committee  and  stated  he  received  a  bribe,  that  was  an  absolute 
bar  against  his  prosecution. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Precisely. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  In  Creeden's  case  he  stands  as  though 
no  evidence  was  given  against  him ;  the  board's  suspension  was 
contrary  to  law. 

Senator  Pound. —  And  any  ca^  civil  or  criminal  against 
Creeden  is  barred,  whether  it  is  based  on  his  testimony  or  the 
testimony  of  other  witnesses. 

Mr.  Goff. —  In  addition  to  that  I  throw  out  this  suggestion,  and 
I  repeat  it,  that  Inasmuch  as  we  not  only  have  the  positive 
mandate  of  the  Constitution  and  statute  of  law,  but  the  opinions 
of  the  highest  court  in  this  State  and  the  United  States,  it  is  a 
gra^e  question  for  the  board  of  police,  or  any  other  board  to 
consider  whether  or  no  they  would  not  be  guilty  of  oppression, 
which  is  an  indictable  offense. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  And  contempt  of  the  Senate  would  be  a 
violation  of  law,  and  would  be  an  indictable  offense. 

Mr,  Goff. —  Even  the  act  of  oppression  at  common  law  would 
of  itself  be  an  indictable  offense  —  an  oppression  in  the  face 
of  this  positive  law;  and  the  word  "prosecution"  there  must 
be  taken  in  its  broadest  sense,  because  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  says:  "  Protection  and  immunity  from  prose- 
cution and  persecution." 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  is  only  fair  to  the  police  commissioners 
to  say  that  when  they  suspended  Captain  Creeden  they  had  no 
knowledge  that  this  committee  had  thrown  its  protection  around 
Captain  Creeden,  and  that  as  soon  as  they  discovered  that  fact 
they  rescinded  their  action;  that  is,  three  of  them  did. 

Mr.  Goff. —  They  acted  on  rumor. 


Cliaimuia.  ZjixiT. —  Tiej  ni;m:  :•>  kai>w  under  the  law  that 
^j^yr^in,  •jre^i*=a  !ia.^j:Lr  b^ctULe  x  wiuiem  before  the  Senate 
^iQimiTj^  "Ji^jr  pviw*^  7TU  pr«i:i'ided  from  proaecntiiig  him 

Hr-  'ioi — "Zhizj  iiAT*  oar  c«»ea  so  wilEii^  in  other  cases  to 
a.it  '^a  ^±e  jsacnLo-nj  M?r-^  !>=?oci*  tae  cammittee. 
jy^Arur  Braclej. —  Tiej  ar«*  Isiwyer*? 
Mr.  Goi — Snae  of  zhfim  are. 

steLa-'MT  Bcutil-ry. —  Lawjer?  are  soppceed  to  act  under  the  law. 

??ena.roc  •>*r«:rcji«:^. — Thj>tj  Ulrfzullj  so^pended  Captain  Greedei. 

ChairmaiL  L^xow. —  ilfne  ^  ihe  lawyers  on  that  board  still 

insisTB  fjZL  m.i:rt^a77ifTig  ilie  sa^«iLSOiu  so  far  as  his  vote  will 

mainrain  It. 

Ur.  Go?. —  Thar  is  a  pri»f  that  Lawrers  do  not  know  the  law, 
if  he  be  a  sample  lawyer.  Br  the  way  the  opinion  of  that  pa^ 
ticnlar  lawyer  is  of  great  Taiae.  particularly  when  we  consider 
that  he  himself  is  under  indictment  for  an  act  of  contempt 
against  this  commiaee. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  And  especially  because  he  laid  his  judg- 
ment, I  belieTe.  upon  three  allegations  of  perjory,  every  one  of 
which  if  commined  at  all  was  committed  in  the  proceedings  had 
before  this  comminee.  over  which  we  hare  exclnsive  jarisdictioiL 
Kenator  Pound. —  The  first  perjory  was  when  he  took  the 
oath  of  oflBce. 

Henator  O'Connor. —  Nevertheless  it  is  connected,  it  is  rele- 
vant to  his  testimony. 

Benator  Bradley. —  I  am  not  a  lawyer  bnt  I  see  one  point 
that  the  commissioner  raised  there  that  is  a  pertinent  one.  The 
principal  point  he  had  in  voting  to  8nsi>end  Captain  Creeden, 
was  that  Captain  Creeden  had  raised  more  money  than  Us 
Halary,  liad  paid  for  the  (15,000  out  of  his  |2,750  inside  of  two 
years,  and  he  would  like  to  know  where  he  got  it 

Mr.  Ooff. —  We  would  like  to  know  why  he  did  not  answer  that 
qiiofltion  when  he  was  on  the  witness  stand,  Mr.  Senator. 

Ronator  Bradley. —  That  was  the  point  I  thought  of  raisiiig,  but 
I  thought  I  would  let  you  do  that 

Ohnlrman  Lexow. — ^That  contention  was  based  entirely  upon 
rumor,  booanse  there  was  no  testimony  before  this  committee 
of  that  character. 

Mr.  OoiT. —  Now,  I  have  a  letter  Mr.  Senator,  which  I  ttdnk 
It  but  proper  to  place  the  substance  of  it,  or  a  memorasdnm, 
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m  this  record.  Harry  Hill  writes  to  me  to  say  that  in  giving 
lis  testimony  before  this  committee  he  mentioned  the  name 
of  Governor  Shepard  as  being  in  a  disorderly-house  on  Lexing- 
ton or  Madison  avenue  one  night  when  that  disorderly-house 
was  raided.  He  states  that  he  only  mentioned  the  name  aa  a 
QQatter  of  rumor;  that  he  had  no  positive  knowledge  that  Gover- 
Qor  Shepard  was  in  the  house  on  that  night  As  a  matter  of 
justice  he  asks  to  have  his  testimony  referred  to  on  that  point; 
and  as  a  matter  of  justice,  which  this  committee  has  always 
recognized^  that  wherever  the  name  of  any  man  has  been 
Improvidently  used  or  referred  to,  without  good  legal  evidence 
to  protect  and  substantiate  that  testimony,  this  ci^mmittee  has 
always  been  ready  to  give  correction,  or  an  opportunity  for 
correction.  Our  purpose  is  not  to  smirch  men's  names  unjusti- 
fiably and  without  legal  evidence. 

Chairman  Lexow. — ^I  have  read  the  testimony  and  the  portions 
referred  to  entirely  through,  and  it  is  entirely  hearsay  and 
entirely  irrelevant  to  the  testimony  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  move  to  have  it  expunged  from  this  record. 

Chairman  Lexow. — ^It  is  unanimously  decided  by  the  commit- 
tee to  expunge  all  reference  to  Governor  Shepard  in  the  testi- 
mony. It  is  understood,  Mr.  Goff,  that  this  testimony  does  not 
affect  the  police  department,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Mr.  Goff. — No.  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. — ^It  does  not  toach  upon  any  question 
affecting  the  police  department,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Mr.  Goff. — No,  sir;  it  was  not  in  answer  to  any  question 
asked  of  the  witness. 

Chairman  Lexow. — And,  "therefore,  entirely  redundant 

Mr.  Goff. —  Is  Captain  Strauss  in  court? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Is  Captain  Strauss  in  court?  (A  voice 
responds,  "  He  is  outside.") 

Chairman  Lexow. — ^I  saw  the  captain  a  moment  ago. 

William  Strauss,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Captain,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  this  morning; 
what  is  your  wife's  name?    A.  Barbara, 

Q.  Have  you  any  bank  account,  captain  ?    A.  I  have  not 

Q.  You  have  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  yoo  any?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  have  any  bank  account?    A.  Never  did. 
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Q.  Raise  your  voice  a  little  louder,  captain?    A.  I  have  not 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  And  never  have  had  any?    A.  Well,  I  had  a  small  acooont 
in  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank  some  time  ago» 

By  Mr.  Goff:  1 

Q.  What  bank  had  you  a  small  account  in?    A.  In  the  Boweiy 
Savings  Bank. 

Q.  How  long  ago?    A.  About — ^I  have  got  it  there  yet,  T 
believe;  about  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  I  think. 

Q.  You  have  got  a  book  yet?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  got  a  pass-book?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  your  wife  any  bank  account?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have   you    any   account  in   banks   of    deposit?    A  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  the  certificates  of  trust  companies?    A.  I  haye 
not. 

Q.  Have  you  a  key  of  a  safe  deposit  box?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  your  wife  any?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  your  wife  any  certificates  of  trust  companies?   A 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  any  bonds  or  mortgages?    A.  I  da  not 

Q.  Does  your  wife  hold  any  bonds  or  mortgages?    A.  Na 

Q.  Or  any  of  your  relatives?    A.  No,  sir.  , 

Q.  Any  of  your  relatives?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  of  your  wife's  relatives,  to  your  knowledge?    A 
No,  sir.  J 

Q.  Has  your  wife  any  savings  bank  account?    A.  She  haa  not 

Q.  Or  any  deposit  bank  account?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  she  ever  have?    A.  She  never  did  have. 

Q.  Is  there  any  real  estate  in  your  wife's  name?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  she  ever  have  any  real  estate?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  she  any  mortgages?    A.  Na  ' 

Q.  How  old  is  your  eldest  child?    A.  Twenty-four  years  old. 

Q.  Beg  pardon?    A.  Twenty-four. 

Q.  Man  or  woman?    A.  Sir? 

Q.  Man  or  woman?    A.  Man. 

Q.  What  is  his  name?    A.  Martin. 

Q.  Where  is  he  employed?    A.  He  is  employed  in  Butler  BrcMi, 
on  Broadway. 
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Q.  What  business?    A.  Notions. 

Q.  Where  is  your  residence?  A.  One  hundred  and  sixty  East 
Seventieth  street. 

Q.  Your  wife  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  now?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  She,  of  course,  is  prepared  to  attend  this  committee  undexs 
subpoena?    A.  Sir? 

Q.  She  is  prepared  to  attend  this  committee  under  subpoena? 

A.  I  suppose  so.  I 

Mr.  Goff.—  Well,  captain,  we  will  excuse  you.  We  have  got 
other  matters.  We  would  like  the  attendance  of  Mrs.  Strauss 
here. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  What  time?  t 

Mr.  Goff. — After  recess. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Half-past  2  o'clock.  , 

Mr.  Goff. —  You  had  better  not  leave  the  court-room ;  we  might 
want  you  for  other  purposes. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  had  better  stay  here,  captain,  and  see 
that  Mrs.  Strauss  is  in  attendance  at  half-past  2. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Mr.  Reppenhagen! 

John  Reppenhagen,  recalled,  being  further  examined,  testified 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Reppenhagen,  we  reach  the  point  on  Friday  even- 
ing, of  your  second  visit  to  Mr.  ^lartin,  or  of  Mr.  Martin's  visit 
to  you,  immediately  before  the  appointment  of  Captain  Creeden; 
now,  I  wish  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible;  from  whom  did 
you  first  learn  that  Captain  Creeden  was  appointed?  A.  I  think 
I  learned  it  in  the  station-house  from  the  sergeant. 

Q.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Martin  was  in  the  room  when  Mr. 
Creeden  was  swoni  in?    A.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Q.  Didn't  you  testify,  Friday  evening,  that  Mr.  Martin  was 
there?  A.  Mr.  Martin  was  in  Mr.  Voorhis'  room  when  we  came 
down  after  being  sworn  in. 

Q.  Was  it  after  his  being  sworn  in?  A.  After;  yes;  I  met  the 
captain  upstairs  in  the  clerk's  office. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  yon  saw  him  before  Captain  Creeden 
was  sworn  in;  you  saw  Martin?    A.  Yes:  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  And,  so  far  as  you  know,  he  continued  all  the  time  there 
In  Commissioner  Voorhis'  office;  he  remained  there?  A.  As  far 
as  I  know;  I  could  not  say;  I  met  him  there  in  the  afternoon. 
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Q.  What  time  intervened  from  the  occasion  when  you  first 
saw  him  on  that  day  until  the  second  occasion  when  you  saw  him 
after  Captain  Creeden  was  sworn  in?  A.  I  guess  it  was  around 
about  11  o'clock. 

Q.  When  you  saw  him  first?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  did  you  see  him  the  second  time?  A.  I  think 
it  was  around  about  4  or  half-past  4  o'clock. 

Q.  In  the  afternoon?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  the  appointment  of  Captain  Creeden  when  next  did 
you  see  Martin?    A.  About  9  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Q.  At  your  place?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  a  little  room  there  in  your  place;  have  you  not? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Martin  go  into  that  room?    A.  Not  that  time;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Martin  that  ni^it? 
A.  Yes. 

Q,  Give  us  the  whole  of  that  conversation  as  nearly  as  you 
can  recollect  it?  A.  He  told  me  he  thought  he  was  bilked;  he 
would  not  get  the  money;  that  we  would  not  get  the  money. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Did  he  use  that  expression  "bilked?"    A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Goff:  )  I 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him?  A.  I  did  not  think  so;  I  thought 
we  were  dealing  with  honest  people. 

Q.  You  had  told  him  before  that  that  the  money  was 
already  in  the  bank?    A.  Yes,  sir.  i 

Q.  In  Mr.  SnelPs  name?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  What  further  conversation  took  place  this  evening?  A 
Well,  no  further,  only  I  told  him  that  I  was  sure  the  money  was 
all  right  ( 

Q.  That  was  on  the  evening  of  January  12?  A.  The  night  he 
was  appointed;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  what  arrangement  was  made,  if  any,  between  your- 
self and  Martin  as  to  the  payment  of  this  money?  A.  Well,  he 
was  to  get  all  the  money  of  course. 

Q.  But  on  that  evening,  January  12,  was  any  date  fixed? 
A.  No,  sir;  no  special  date;  but  the  money  should  be  paid  right 
ofT  as  soon  as  Creeden  was  appointed. 
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Q»  He  had  been  appointed  on  January  12?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  am  asking  on  the  night  of  January  12,  what  arrange- 
ment, if  any,  was  entered  into  between  yourself  and  Martin  as 
to  the  time  or  place  of  paying  over  this  money?  A.  I  told  him  I 
would  see  Snell  about  it  I 

Q.  Let  him  know?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Snell?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  have  testified  to  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  some  talk  being  found  on  account  of  the  precinct 
to  which  Captain  Creeden  had  been  assigned  Snell  paid  over 
the  money?    A.  After  they  had  the  meeting  on  Saturday  night 

Q.  Did  you  notify  Martin  when  Snell  was  to  pay  over  the 
money?  A.  He  was  over  there  that  Saturday  night,  and  I 
showed  him  the  check,  that  I  had  the  check. 

Q.  You  had  already  obtained  the  check?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  obtained  an  order  from  Mr.  O'Rourke  to  get  this  money; 
did  you  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  it  from  Snell?  A.  Snell  turned  it  ovei 
to  me  after  he  got  the  order  from  O'Rourke. 

Q.  He  got  the  order  and  you  did  not  get  the  order?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  the  ovder  had  been  sent?  A.  Yes  —  well,  I 
didn't  go  to  Snell;  Snell  came  to  me  and  brought  the  check  to 
my  place. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Speak  up. 

The  Witnesa —  I  say  he  brought  the  check  into  my  place. 

Q.  That  very  night  Martin  visited  your  place?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  showed  him  the  check?    A.  Yes. 

Q»  Made  to  your  order?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  next  day  —  that  was  on  the  18th,  according  to 
your  own  bank  account,  you  deposited  that  check  in  the  Bowery 
Bank?  A.  I  think  it  was  the  second  day;  Sunday  intervened, 
I  think. 

Q.  No;  I  say  the  18th;  that  is  the  date  of  the  deposit?  A* 
Oh,  is  it  the  18th? 

Q.  Yes,  January  18th.  A.  Yes,  that  is  right,  Sunday  inter- 
vened: it  was  Saturday  night 

Q.  That  would  be  the  16th?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  See  if  that  is  the  date  there  (showing  witness  check-book)? 
A.  Eighteenth;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  there  ib  Mme  mention  there  of  |15,100?  A,  Yes,  sir. 
L.  632 
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Q.  That  flOO  I  preBume  you  added  of  yonr  own  money?  A, 
Tea,  sir. 

Q,  After  jou  deposited  this  money  on  January  18th,  when  next 
did  yon  Bee  Martiii?  A.  I  think  I  seen  him  on  Saturday  night, 
the  next  Saturday  night 

Q.  Did  the  money  remain  in  your  hands?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  bank?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  draw  out  any  of  tliat  money?    A.  I  did 

Q.  From  the  time  you  deposited  it  until  you  saw  Martin?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  draw?     A.  I  could  not  testify  to  that 

Q.  But  you  had  a  running  account  in  that  bank?    A.  Yea,  sir. 

t>.  And  you  drew  in  general?     A,  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  For  your  own  private  expenses?    A,  Yea, 

Q.  I  find  on  the  same  date  that  the  cheek  was  deposited  you 
drew  a  check  of  f  187.50  in  favor  of  James  M.  Jackson?     A,  Yea. 

Q.  For  rent  1S8  Chrystie  street;  that  was  your  own  money? 
'A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  ?15,000;  you  next,  on  the 
same  date,  drew  a  check  payable  to  the  Equitable  Gas  Company? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  fS.CS;  that  was  your  own  money,  and  of  course  for 
your  owu  private  purpose  A.  Well,  it  was  my  own  money  after 
Mr.  Martin  told  me  I  could  have  |5,000  of  the  |15,000. 

Q.  When  did  he  tell  you  that?  A.  That  Saturday  nigit, 
when  I  showed   him   the   clieck. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  of  his  own  motion?  A.  Yes;  I  never 
expected  a  cent  out  of  the  money  on  the  start 

Q.  He  said  you  cotild  have  $5,000  of  that  money?     A.  Yea,  rip. 

Q.  Was  there  anythinR  said  between  yon  at  all  about  the 
division?    A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all;  never. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Didn't  it  strike  yon  as  strange,  in  view  of  the  fact,  that 
you  knew  that  Rei^ieant  Wiegand.  or  had  been  told,  that 
Sergeant  Wiegand  was  going  to  put  ap  $12,000,  that  you  should 
be  authorized  by  Martin  to  n'taiu  $5,000  which  would  dlminlah 
the  fund  paid  to  Martin  by  $2,000.  \o»»  Uian  that  paid  by  8er- 
gejint  Wiegand;  how  do  you  acconnt  for  that?  A.  I  could  not 
account  for  that. 
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By  Mr.  Qofl: 

Q.  But  rinoe  you  knew,  Mr.  Beppenhagen,  that  this  $15,000 
was  te  go  to  police  headquarterB,  to  obtain  the  appointment 
of  Captain  Creeden,  was  it  not  strange  to  you  that  Mr.  Mar- 
tin of  his  own  motion  to  volunteer  to  give  you  |5,000  out  of  this 
money?    A.  I  thought  so  myself  at  the  time,  yes. 

Q.  Did  you  offer  any  objections  to  receiving  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  testified  here  that  you  knew  this  |15,000  was  to 
be  used  as  a  bribe  to  obtain  the  appointment  of  Captain  Creeden; 
how  did  you  come  to  accept  |5,000  of  the  bribe,  one-third  of  the 
whole  sum  of  the  bribe?  A.  I  told  Mr.  Martin  that  it  was  worth 
115,060,  that  Creeden  would  put  up  |15,000  if  he  was  appointed, 
and  the  money  would  be  put  up  in  two  days  if  it  could  be  done; 

Q.  I  know,  but  you  have  stated  that  when  that  money  was 
was  put  up,  and  you  told  Martin  that  115,000  would  be  put  up, 
that  you  had  no  hope  of  getting  a  cent  of  it,  and  no  idea  in 
your  mind  of  getting  a  portion  of  it;  is  that  so?  A.  Not  at 
that  time. 

Q.  When  did  the  first  thought  come  into  your  mind  that  you 
were  to  get  a  portion  of  it?  A.  Not  until  after  he  was  appointed 
and  a  check  was  received  by  me. 

Q.  And  the  first  time  that  a  suggestion  came  to  your  mind 
that  you  were  to  get  a  portion  of  that  money  was  when  Mr. 
Martin  himself  proposed  you  should  get  f  5,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Hew  did  you  feel  in  taking  f 5,000  as  a  bribe?  A.  Well, 
I  did  not  think  anything  of  it  at  the  time. 

Q.  But  you  knew  this  money  was  put  up  as  a  bribe  and  you 
were  going  to  participate  in  the  bribery  in  accepting  one-third 
of  the  whole  sum  put  up  as  a  bribe?  A.  I  got  that  share  out 
of  it;  he  gave  me  that  out  of  it 

Q.  You  knew  that;  did  you  not?    A.  I  know  that;  yes,  sir. 

il.  And  you  knew  then  that  Captain  Creeden,  or  his  friends, 
were,  in  fact,  bribing  you  to  use  your  influence  to  obtain  his 
appointment;  didn't  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  saj  Martin  at  that  time  was  deputy  clerk  of  the 
Senate?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  he  any  other  business,  to  your  knowledge?  A.  No, 
sir;  not  to  ray  knowledge. 

Q.  How  soon  after  did  he  fro  into  the  liquor  business?  A.  I 
could  not  tell  vou  that  exactlv. 

Q.  You  know  he  did  12:0  into  the  liquor  business?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  He  had  never  been  in  the  liquor  business  before,  bad  he? 
A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  When  jou  drew  this  f9,950  from  the  bank,  why  did  yon 
not  pay  it  to  Martin  by  your  check;  give  him  your  check  for  it; 
I  see  there  is  a  blank  stub  here  for  that  $9,950;  why  didn't  yon 
give  him  your  check?  A.  Well,  I  went  to  the  bank  du^ctly 
with  him,  and  I  drawed  the  money  on  my  own  order  and  gave  it 
to  him.  .  / 

Q.  Was  that  on  his  own  request  you  went  to  the  bank  and 
gave  him  the  money?    A.  Yes;  to  come  with  me. 

Q.  And  the  check  was  payable  to  your  own  order?  A.  Yea, 
sir.  ! 

Q.  And  you  indorsed  the  check  on  the  bank?    A.  Yea 

Q.  Was  that  on  the  request  of  Martin,  that  you  should  do  that? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  first  propose  to  give  him  your  check,  payable  to 
his  order?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  when  you  proposed  that?  A.  He  said, 
"  You  better  go  to  the  bank  with  me  and  draw  it  right  out" 

Q,  Go  and  get  the  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  got  the  bills  in  large  denomination,  didn't  you— in 
very  large?    A.  Yes;  he  wanted  them  large. 

Q.  A  thousand  dollars?  A.  One  thousand-dollar-bills,  I  think 
they  were. 

Q.  Give  us  all  the  conversation  that  took  place  between  you^ 
self  and  Martin  at  the  bank,  when  you  delivered  that  money 
to  him?  A.  I  took  the  money  to  the  cashier,  and  I  handed  it 
to  him,  and  he  counted  it,  and  says  he,  "  That  is  all  right;  '*  and 
he  went  outside  with  me,  and  met  me,  and  said  he  was  going 
to  the  safe  deposit  company  and  deposit  it  in  the  vault. ' 

Q.  Anything  said  about  his  dividing  that  sum  of  money  witl^ 
any  one?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  talk  with  him  after  that?  A  I 
hadn't. 

Q.  About  that  sum  of  money?    A.  Not  about  the  money.       , 

Q.  You  heard  rumors  of  how  Captain  Creeden  obtained  hi* 
appointment;  did  you  not?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Captain  Creeden  has  testified  that  Commissioner  Voorhl* 
met  him  one  day  on  Broadway,  after  his  appointment,  and  tol^ 
him  that  he  heard  that  he  had  put  up  money  to  secure  hl« 
appointment;  you  have  heard  that  testimony?  A.  I  heard  *1 
from  Captain  Creeden;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  before?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  talk  with  Martin  about  those 
"umors?    A.  No.  , 

Q.  Touching  the  appointment?  A.  No,  sir;  in  fact  after  he 
got  the  liquor  store,  I  had  not  .met  him  frequently. 

Q.  Then,  you  do  remember,  that  he  got  a  liquor  store?  A. 
YeSy  sir.  '  .  i 

Q.  And  what  time  was  that  after;  how  long  a  time  after?  A. 
Well,  I  guess  it  must  have  been  two  or  three  months  after. 

Q.  He  bought  out  a  liquor  store?  A.  I  think  it  was  before 
the  Senate  adjourned;  but  I  wouldn't  be  positive  of  that 

Q,  Did -you  see  him  in  the  meantime?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  And  the  |5,000  that  you  got  out  of  that  money  yOu  used  for 
youp  own  private  purposes?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  You  invested  it  in  —  now  I  ask  you  what  did  you  do  with 
that  15,000  that  you  got  out  of  it?  A.  I  paid  it  out  for 
different  debts  I  owed  there.  > 

Q.  Paid  it  out  in  debts;  but  you  were  not  more  deeply  in 
debt  then  than  you  had  been  before  that;  were  you?  A.  What 
I  owed.  \ 

Q.  Yes;  I  know;  but  you  were  not  any  more  embarrassed  than 
you  had  been  a  month  previous  to  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  getting  along  in  that  liquor  store,  doing  a 
fair  business^  and  making  a  fair  living?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  long  had  you  been  in  the  liquor  business  before 
that?    A.  Five  years. 
Q.  And  you  never  had  any  judgments  against  you?    A.  No; 

It  was  not  five  years;  since  1888  I  am  in  business. 
Q.  Whatever  time,  you  were  able  to  get  along  and  support 

your  family?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  you  had  no  pressing  debts  then  upon  you  any  more 

than  at  any  other  time?    A.  I  had  some;  yes,  sir. 
0-  What  pressing  debts  had  you?    A.  Several  liquor  bills  I 

^^  there. 
0-  You  owned  some  real  estate?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

^  Did  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

"•  And  was  that  the  house  317  East  Seventy-fourth  street? 

\^^^y  sir. 

^  Well,  how  much  of  a  raortgap:e  was  on  that  house  at  the 
^^  you  got  this?    A.  Thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

^  By  mortgage?    A.  Yes,  sir.       ) 
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Q.  Didn't  you  use  that  $5,000  to  pay  off  a  portion  of  tim 
mortgage?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  a  cent  of  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  mortgage  on  yet?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  equity  of  that  house,  what  was  it  worthT 
A.  I  gave  $20,000  for  it 

Q.  Twenty  thousand  dollars,  so  we  will  say  the  equity  it 
about  17,000  in  that  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  debts  you  owed  at  that  time  you  were  perfectly  able 
to  pay;  were  you  not?    A.  Yes.  I 

Q.  Who  is  Con  Sheehan?    A.  He  is  a  policeman. 

Q.  Where  does  he  do  duty?  A.  He  has  done  duty  in  oar 
precinct 

Q.  What  did  you  give  him  |250  for?    A.  I  lent  it  to  hia. 

Q.  Lent  it  to  him?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  at  the  time  of  his  appointment?    A.  Oh,  bo. 

Q.  What  did  you  lend  this  policeman  $250  for?  A.  He  wanted 
to  use  it 

Q.  To  use  it  for  what  purpose?    A.  That  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  your  check?  A.  I  could  not  say;  if  I 
loaned  it  to  him  or  not;  if  I  loaned  it  to  him  I  gave  it  to  him 
by  check  I  guess. 

Q.  Was  he  on  duty  in  your  neighborhood?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Did  he  ever  pay  you?    A.  Yes,  sir.* 

Q.  When?    A.  Sometime  after. 

Q.  How  did  he  pay  you?    A.  In  money.  ( 

Q.  Did  you  take  a  receipt  from  him  when  you  loaned  him 
this  money?    A.  No,  sir.  \ 

Q.  Well,  but  you  went  to  the  bank  to  get  any  money?  A. 
No.' 

Q.  You  drew  a  check  to  his  order?    A.  That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  But  you  did;  your  check  book  says  so,  "  On  Sheehan  $250;" 
didn't  you  go  to  the  bank  and  draw  the  money  and  give  it  to 
him  in  the  bank,  the  same  as  you  did  to  Martin  ?  A.  That  I 
can't  remember. 

Q.  Any  other  policemen  to  whom  you  loaned  $250?  A.  No* 
sir.  t 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Was  Sheehan  a  policeman  at  the  time  you  loaned  him  the 
money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  long  Have  yoo  been  a  policeman?  A.  I  guess  four  or 
five  yeaPB. 

By  Mr.  Qolff: 

Q,  What  has  he  done  to  you  that  caused  you  to  make  him  this 
loan  of  |250?    A.  I  don't  remember  anything. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  loaning  policemen  |250?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  have. 

Q.  What  other  policemen  have  you  loaned  |250?  A.  I  have 
loaned  it  to  Captain  Creeden. 

Q.  That  is,  outside  of  his  appointment,  outside  of  the  money 
that  was  subscribed  for  his  appointment?  A.  Three  or  four 
years  before  that 

Q.  Any  other  policeman  to  whom  you  loaned  money  to?  A. 
Five  and  |10  I  loaned  them  very  often. 

Q.  Y«ti  say  very  often ;  then  it  is  a  matter  of  common  practice, 
is  it,  fw  a  policeman  to  borrow  |5  or  JIO  from  you?  A.  Here 
and  there;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  isn't  that  well  known  as  the  custom  among  all  the 
saloon-keepers  in  that  neighborhood?    A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  It  is,  yes;  and  it  is  well  understood  when  policemen  come 
in  and  borrow  money  from  the  saloon-keepers  that  they  never 
pay  that  money  back;  that  is  a  well  understood  thing?  A. 
Well,  I  generally  get  mine  back. 

Q.  Generally,  but  not  always?  A.  Well,  I  would  not  always 
swear  that  I  never  got  any  back. 

Q.  Does  it  not  come  to  this  that  police  oflBcers  who  borrow 
money  from  liquor  dealers  in  that  district  are  not  going  to  be 
particular  about  the  excise  law;  is  that  not  well  understood? 
A.  That  is  about  it 

Q.  Now  I  would  like  to  know  the  particulars  about  this 
Sheehan  loan,  it  being  such  a  large  sum — 1250;  I  would  like  to 
know  something  more  about  that;  can't  you  tell  us  a  little  mr>r« 
about  it?    A.  I  can't  at  present 

Q.  Was  he  an  applicant  for  position  of  roundsman  at  the  time? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.Did  he  tell  you  what  he  wanted  this  large  sum  of  |250  for? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  remember  him. 

Q.  You  must  have  been  pretty  intimate  with  this  man  to  loaii 
him  1250  when  you  had  debts  outstanding;  there  must  have 
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been  Bome  cause?  A.  I  don't  remembeir  the  circumstuu^ 
Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  Wajs  he  one  of  the  wardman  at  that  time?    A.  No^  Ai 

Q.  Doing  duty  on  special  designation,  was  he?  A.  No,  or; 
I  could  not. 

Q.  Plain  patrolman?    A.  I  think  he  always  was  polioenm. 

Q.  We  found  the  date  of  that  was  December  3,  1891,  that  jo« 
loaned  Sheehan  |250,  and  there  are  but  very  few  checks  dran 
by  you  during  1891,  so  far  as  your  check-book  shows;  there  seen 
to  have  been — who  is  Ernest  Friede?  A.  Ernest  Priede  luri 
to  keep  a  saloon  185  Chrystie  street,  a  concert  hall. 

Q.  Now  I  find  here  check  of  December  1st,  to  Con  Shedm, 
|250,  a  check  of  December  4th  to  Ernest  Friede  for  |250,  tbm 
two  sums;  who  is  Moritz  Brockman?  A.  He  kept  a  place  h 
the  Bowery  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  gave  him  a  check  on  December  16th,  for  (100?  L 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  give  the  check  to  Friede  for  |250  for?  A. 
I  loaned  it  to  him. 

Q.  What  for?  A.  I  loaned  it  to  him;  he  gave  me  a  note  on  it; 
I  have  not  got  the  money  yet 

Q.  You  have  got  the  note  yet?    A.  I  think  I  have,  yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  give  the  check  to  Moritz  Brockman  fori  'A.  I 
loaned  it  to  him  in  cash. 

Q.  So  that  these  three  checks  on  December  1,  1S91,  to  Cd 
Bheehan,  cash  |250;  December  4,  1891,  Ernest  Friede,  cash  92E0; 
and  December  16,  1891,  Moritz  Brockman,  cash  |100;  those  are 
the  only  checks  in  that  book  here  around  that  time  that  the 
word  "  cash  "  is  mentioned;  now  I  want  to  ask  you,  is  it  not  I 
fact  that  the  liquor  dealers  of  that  precinct  were  being 
assessed  every  Christmas  to  subscribe  money  to  make  a  preeent 
to  the  captain  of  the  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  not  these  payments  the  way  in  which  you  mafc 
your  subscription  to  that  Christmas  present;  is  that  not  whit 
these  payments  were  for?    A.  No,  sir;  they  were  not 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your  payment  to  Friede  was  net 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  Christmas  present?  A.  No,  rir; 
not  to  Priede.  ' 

Q.  Nor  to  Sheehan?    A.  No. 

Q.  Or  to  Brockman?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  To  whom  did  you  pay  the  money;  to  whom  did  you  pay, 
tie  money  for  the  Christmas  present  for  the  captain?  A.  I 
on't  remember  ever  paying  him. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  attend  a  meeting  in  the  Atlantic  Garden?  A. 
Jo,  sir.  ' 

Q.  Or  in  the  Pacific  Garden,  next  to  the  Atlantic  Garden?  A. 
Jo,  sir.  <  I 

Q.  You  were  a  partner  of  George  Hall;  were  you  not?  A. 
res. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  that  George  Hall  presided  at  a  meeting 
rf  the  liquor  dealers  of  that  precinct  at  the  Volks  Garden?  A. 
[think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  the  meeting  was  for  the  purpose  of  getting  up  a 
Christmas  present  for  the  captain;  was  it  not?    A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  And  that  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  that  was  done 
every  year;  was  it  not?    A.  Not  with  me  it  was  not. 

Q.  How  many  times  have  you  paid?    A.  I  paid  only  once. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  once?    A.  Fifty  dollars. 

Q.  What  captain  was  in  the  precinct  then?    A.  Cassidy. 

Q.  That  is  the  man  that  is  dead?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
and  notoriety,  in  that  precinct,  that  that  has  been  the  custom 
for  years?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  the  liquor  dealers  and  keepers  of  houses  in  that  pre- 
cinct to  subscribe  every  year  for  presents  for  the  captains?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  has  continued  right  up  to  last  Christmas?  A.  I 
hare  not  paid  any  since  1891.  , 

Q.  You  have  not  paid?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  captain  was  in  in  1891?    A.  I  guess  it  was  Cassidy. 

Q.  Oh,  no;  Cassidy  was  dead  before  that?    A.  I  guess  not. 

Q.  Oh,  yes,  he  was;  Cassidy  died  before  1891;  it  was  Devery 
in  the  precinct  then  —  McLaughlin?  A.  Eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-one,  Cassidy  must  have  been  there. 

Q.  I  think  you  are  mistaken. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  And  you  have  not  paid  since?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  because  your  political  influence  in  that  district  was 
Dcreased  so  largely,  that  you  were  able  to  overcome  the  neces- 
Ity  of  making  any  payments?  A.  Well,  I  was  not  asked  for  it. 
L.  633 
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Q.  You  had  in  the  meanwhile  become  a  prominent  district 
leader;  had  you  not?    A.  If  you  take  it  in  that  sense. 

Q.  You  were  not  prominent  before  1891,  were  jou,  not  in  tke 
same  sense  that  you  were  prominent  after  1891?  A.  That  k 
right. 

Q.  That  is  right;  is  it  not?    A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Goff :  , 

Q.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  Captain  McLaughlin  who 
was  in  Uie  precinct  at  that  time,  according  to  the  records?  L 
McLaughlin  ? 

Q.  He  was  there  before  Devery;  don't  you  remember?  L 
Yes;  I  know. 

Q.  And  he  went  into  the  precinct  immediately  after  Cassidj^ 
death?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  the  chairman  asked  you  —  I  did  not  get  your  answer 
in  regard  to  your  political  influence — if  you  were  exempted  from 
annual  payment  by  the  reason  of  your  political  influence?  A.  I 
don't  know;  I  was  not  asked;  that  is  all. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  He  said  that  that  w^as  a  fact,  howeTcr, 
that  his  prominence  in  political  circles  made  it  unnecessary  f« 
him  to  contribute  from  that  time  on. 

Q.  That  was  what  I  wanted  to  get  at;  but  it  has  been  for 
years  a  matter  of  common  notoriety  in  your  precinct,  and  ooB- 
mon  knowledge,  that  every  Christmas  was  contributed,  tte 
money  was  contributed,  by  the  saloon  keepers  and  keepers  d 
disorderly-houses,  etc.,  to  give  a  present  to  the  captain?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  amount  of  money  contributed  oa 
those  occasions?    A.  No,  sir.  \ 

Q.  Oh,  yes  you  did;  don't  you  remember  George  Hall  telling 
you?    A.  Oh,  that  year;  that  was  in  1888. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  that  he  told  you  then?  A.  Weooi- 
tributed  f  100  between  us  as  partners. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  whole  sum  as  contributed! 
A.  I  never  heard  that 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  |7,000  or  |8,000  was  contributed! 
A.  I  never  heard  that 

Q.  Don't  you  know  there  was  |7,000  or  |8,000?  A.  Tleie 
were  big  sums,  but  I  don't  know  the  amount 
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Q.  Don't  you  know  that  every  year  when  you  contributed  JlOO 
—  you  knew  Bill  Hanson,  did  you  not?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  at  that  time  Hanson  sent  |50  to  the 
fund  and  that  the  150  was  returned  to  him  on  the  grouijd  that 
the  man  who  ran  a  pool-room,  and  gambling,  and  a  house  of 
ill-fame  should  subscribe  more  than  f50;  do  you  remember  hear- 
ing about  that;  there  was  great  trouble  about  it?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  did  not. ' 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  George  Grouse,  the  man  that  went  — 
there  was  a  meeting  and  talked  up  in  the  meeting?  A.  I  was 
not  in  the  meeting. 

Q.  I  am  asking  whether  you  did  not  know  from  your  partner, 
George  Hall?    A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not  tell  me  about  it. 

Q.  And  George  Hall  used  to  go  around  with  the  policemen 
there  and  go  in  with  the  wardman?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  make  the  collections  in  the  place  with  the  wardman? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  George  Hall  was  alderman?    A.  At  one  time. 

Q.  And  a  leader  for  Tammany  Hall  organization  or  that  dis- 
trict?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  was  known  to  everyone  in  that  district  that  George 

Hall  went  around  with  the  wardman  and  when  he  went  into  the 
various  liquor  stores  and  houses  that  the  wardman  would  stand 
one  side  of  the  bar  and  George  would  go  down  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  bar  and  get  the  money,  did  you  know  that?  A.  I  did  not 
Q.  Don't  you  know  your  partner  spent  days  and  days  in  going 
around  with  the  wardman  to  collect  the  subscriptions  for  the 
captain?    A.  That  I  don't  know:  I  could  not  swear  to  that. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  You  said  he  did?    A.  I  think  he  did. 

By  Mr.  Golff: 

Q.  Was  he  an  alderman  at  that  time?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Before  or  aftenward?    A.  He  was  before  that. 

Q.  Now  we  find  that  from  December  4,  1891,  to  January  18, 
1892 — I  should  say  December  1,  1891 — you  drew  five  checks  only, 
one  to  Sheehan  for  1250,  one  to  Friede  for  1250,  and  one  to 
Brenyes  for  whisky,  |25,  one  to  Brenyes  again  for  125  and  one 
to  Brockman  for  JlOO;  now  on  January  18,  you  d^  ~   to 

the  receiver  of  taxes  for  |160.50,  a  check  to  Jac 
Chrystie  street,  |187.50;  the  Equitable  Gas  C 
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Heathen,  for  liquors,  $55;  to  Miller,  for  cigars,  f55;  to  the  £a^ 
Brewing  Co.,  $57;  now,  we  find  bj  computation  that  fromDecea- 
ber  1,  to  January  18,  you  drew  checks  aggregating  1050; « 
January  18,  that  is  the  day  you  deposited  that  cheek  of  f Id,09l 
you  drew  checks  for  $491.G3,  the  most  of  which  if  not  al^ 
appeared  to  be  in  your  business  —  the  f491.G3;  so  that  it  appein 
that  you  had  money  enough  in  your  bank  to  pay  your  indebted 
ness,  as  you  went  along,  as  well  as  to  loan  money  to  three  p«^ 
sons,  tSheehan,  Brockman  and  Fnede;  §000  to  three  penoM; 
since  you  were  enabled  to  loan  money  to  three  persons  incai 
amounting  to  $000,  and  to  pay  your  debts  of  |491.63,  how  bit 
that  you  had  to  draw  upon  this  $5,000  to  pay  your  debts?  A. 
Well,'  I  did. 

Q.  Who  did  you  pay?    A.  The  checks  will  show  for  it 

Q.  Can't  you  remember;  were  there  any  debts  outstanding tbit 
you  were  unable  to  pay?     A.  I  owed  a  whisky  bill. 

Q.  Hut  you  have  been  paying  whisky  bills;  now,  were  tliert 
any  debts  outstanding  that  you  were  not  able  to  pay?  A  Yeii 
sir.  ( 

Q.  What  debts?     A.  I  owed  the  brewery. 

Q.  For  how  long?    A.  Over  a  year  or  more. 

Q.  Over  a  year;  how  much  did  you  owe  the  brewery?  A. 
Well,  I  paid  them  $1,000,  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  vou  pav  anvbodv  else?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Out  of  that  $5,000,  did  you  pay  anybody  else?    A.  Yes,!*. 

Q.  Wlio  else?     A.  To  liquor  dealers. 

Q.  Well,  I  tind  a  check  here  to  the  John  Eichler  Brewing  Com- 
pany for  §1,000;  did  that  i)ay  your  indebtedness  to  the  Brewing 
Company?     A.  Not  all  of  it  at  that  time;  no. 

Q.  I  find  you  loaned  cash  again  on  January  20th  to  Carl  Stolpe 
— 1200  cash;  what  did  you  loan  that  for?  A.  I  got  a  note  for 
it;  but  I  have  not  got  it  back  yet  either. 

Q.  This  Moritz  Brockman  was  a  keeper  of  a  house  of  ill-fame 
in  Houston  street  at  that  time?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure?  A.  Yes,  sir;  Moritz  Brockman,  he  kept  a 
hotel,  X\  Bowery. 

Q.  I  find  that  on  January  28d,  you  loaned  Brockman  again 
|250  cash?    A.  That  was  on  a  note  that  I  owed  him. 

Q.  This  Brockman  has  been  indicted  for  election  frauds?  A. 
Lately,  I  suppose. 

Q.  And  also  for  having  kept  a  bed-house  there;  33  Bowery  was 
one  of  the  most  notorious  places  for  the  colonization  of  TOten 
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in  that  whole  election  district;  I  want  to  know,  Mr.  Reppen- 
hagen,  what  the  relations  are  between  yourself  and  this  Moritz 
Brockman,  that  you  loaned  him  cash,  |250,  so  frequently?  A. 
Well,  we  exchanged  notes  with  each  other  and  deposited  in  the 
bank. 

Q.  You  may  make  a  mistake  about  that,  you  know?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  1  find  again,  Carl  Stolpe,  cash,  1200;  how  about  that?  A. 
I  loaned  it  to  him. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  received  any  of  the  money  for  these  loans 
that  you  have  made?    A.  Some  of  it;  yes. 

Q.  Did  the  policeman  ever  pay  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  whole  of  them?  A.  Yes,  sir;  well,  the  whole  of  them, 
I  would  not  say;  they  might  not;  |5  or  |10. 

Q.  Who  is  Charles  P.  Blake?  A.  He  was  the  leader  in  the 
Fifth  district 

Q.  What?  A.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  Voorhis  Democracy  in 
the  Fifth  district. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Shickler?    A.  He  is  a  liquor  dealer. 

Q.  I  see  you  make  several  checks  payable  to  Charles  P.  Blake, 
the  leader  of  the  district;  what  were  these  —  contributions?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  they?  A.  The  amount  of  the  fund  I  held  for 
the  Voorhis   Democracy. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  hold  the  funds?  A.  I  was  the 
ti'easurer. 

Q.  What  was  his  share?  A.  I  don't  remember  what  his  share 
was. 

Q.  Was  this  the  divide  up  between  the  leaders  of  the  Democ- 
racy in  that  district?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  have  a  share?  A.  Because  he  paid 
into  the  organization. 

Q.  Was  this  a  divvy  of  the  balance?    A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not. 

Q.  How  did  it  come  to  be  divided  that  he  should  get  a  share? 
A.  Because  we  were  fired  out  of  the  organization. 

Q.  When  you  were  fired  out  of  the  or^ianiziition  then  each  man 
got  n  yM)rtion  of  the  fund?  A.  Well,  the  j»oople  that  were  fired 
out;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  ^Ir.  Shickler  a  member  of  the  cxecntive  commil 
A.  No,  sir;  he  is  a  liquor  dealer. 

Q.  I  see  that  you  pay  him  here  a  check  of  (503.15  for  W 
and  vote?    A.  "And  note,"  I  guess.  ' 
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Q.  You  did  not  write  it?    A.  "And  note,"  I  gueaa. 

Q.  Look  at  it  (showing  witness  book);  I  read  that  "Vote? 
A.  No;  it  id  "Note;"  it  is  meant  for  a  "Note." 

Q.  It  is  written  "Vote;"  look  at  it  again?  A,  It  is  not  vwy 
plainly  wrote. 

Q.  But  don't  you  see;  I  do  not  know  your  private  bankinf 
transactions,  but  don't  you  read  that  "Vote"  yourself,  4i8  it  b 
there?    A.  Well,  that  is  an  "N." 

Q.  That  is  you  meant  it  for  an  "  N  ?  "  A.  I  don't  make  mj 
"Vs"  that  way. 

Q.  You  don't  make  your  "Vs"  that  way,  but  look  at  it  (show- 
ing witness  book)?    A.  It  was  written  in  a  hurry. 

Q.  I  was  wondering,  Mr.  Reppenhagen,  when  I  came  across 
that  item  if  the  whisky  and  the  vote  went  together,  and  how 
much  would  go  for  the  whisky  and  how  much  for  the  vote. 
(Tie  witness  laughs,  but  does  not  answer.) 

Q.  Now  while  you  were  in  the  organization  you  sat  in  the 
same  committee  that  Mr.  Voorhis  sat?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  called  the  executive  committee?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  the  leader  of  that  district?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  the  executive  committee  it  was,  I  suppose,  as  it  is 
in  all  other  similar  organizations,  frequently  discussed  about 
dividing  the  patronage,  was  it  not?  A.  Not  in  the  organization, 
no,  sir. 

Q.  But  in  the  executive  sessions  of  this  committee  on  organi- 
zation?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  never  spoken  of?    A.  At  one  time  it  was. 

Q.  What  occasion  was  that?  A.  I  think  that  was  the  last 
time  that  I  sat  in  the  meetins:.  » 

Q.  There  were  complaints  made,  were  there,  that  there  had 
not  been  a  fare  division  of  the  patronage?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  the  patronage  the  organization  hoped  to  get  was 
the  patronage  given  by  Mr.  Voorhis  in  the  police  department, 
was  it  not?    A.  Y«?r,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  trouble  was  at  that  meeting  that  some  districts 
complained  they  did  not  get  as  much  as  other  districts?  ^^ 
I  don't  know  there  was  any  complaint  made. 

Q.  It  was  talked  about,  was  it  not?  A.  After  the  meeting 
was  over  probably. 

Q.  Was  it  not  openly  stated  at  that  meeting,  or  at  some  meet- 
ing, that  Mr.  Martin  had  got  the  lion's  share  of  the  commissioa* 
er's  patronage?    A.  Not  in  my  presence;  no,  sir. 
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Q,  Did  you  ever  hear  of  that?    A.  I  heard  of  it,  yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  testified  that  it  was  not  understood  through- 
out the  organization  that  Mr.  Martin  was  the  direct  man  to 
deal  with  in  order  to  get  patronage  from  Commissioner  Voorhis? 
A.  That  is  what  I  thought;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  understanding  and  the  knowledge,  was  it 
not?    A.  Not  between  ourselves. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  That  was  the  general  belief  of  the  whole  organization?  A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  he  was  a  dispenser  of  patronage  and  had  everything 
Id  his  hands?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By   Mr.   Qoff:  < 

Q.  And  that  is  why  you  went  to  him  in  this  Creeden  matter? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  rumors  you  say  that  Captain  Creeden  had  to 
piy  for  his  appointment;  these  rumors  were  around  the  dis- 
trict: did  you  ever  speak  to  Commissioner  Voorhis  about  the 
rumor?    A.  No,  sir.  / 

Q.  Did  he  ever  say  anything  to  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Read  that  for  me  (showing  witness  book)?  A.  That  is  one 
of  those  drop  machines,  nickel  machines. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  one  of  those  machines  in  your  place? 
A.  I  guess  I  had  them  about  six  weeks. 

Q.  And  you  paid  f30  for  the  machine?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  called  it  "fakir"  machine?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  That  is  what  this  check  is  for  "fakir"  machine?  A.  Yes, 
dr.  1  , 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Is  that  the  nickel  in  the  slot?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  discovered  that  it  was  a  fake?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to' know  something  about  these  machines  now;  on 
what  terms  did  you  get  that  machine  into  your  place?  A.  I 
paid  cash  for  it 

Q.  Did  you  buy  it  outright?    A.  I  bought  it  outright;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  the  police  raise  any  question  about  your  having  that 
machine  in  your  place?  A.  I  was  told  to  take  it  down  and  1 
took  it  down. 

Q.  Who  told  you?  A.  An  oflficer  on  the  beat  came  in  and  toM 
me  to  take  it  off  the  bar. 

Q.  You  had  it  on  the  bar?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  one  of  these  moveable  ones?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  wrote  this  in  your  check-book  "  fakir  "  machine 
did  you  mean  it  was  a  fake  upon  you  or  upon  your  customers? 
A.  I  did  not  know  what. 

Q.  Did  it  cheat  you  as  the  proprietor  of  the  place?  A  No^ 
sir.  \  ! 

Q.  It  cheated  the  fellows  that  played?    A.  Generally,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  officer  told  you  to  take  that  off  the  bar,  you  took 
it  off,  didn't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  soon  after  did  you  put  it  back  again?    A.  Never. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  it?    A.  I  got  it  in  the  place. 

Q.  You  have  got  it  in  the  place?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  keep  it  on  the  bar?  A.  I  never  put  it  on  the 
bar  afterward. 

Q.  Where  do  you  keep  it  now?    A.  Standing  under  the  bar. 

Q.  Is  it  used  at  all?    A.  Never. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  the  general  custom  in  yourbuft- 
ness  to  make  these  loans — not  in  your  particular  business  but 
in  the  business  of  those  engaged  in  the  same  business  to  mate 
these  loans  to  policemen?    A.  That  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  it  from  rumor  or  custom?    A.  I  have  heard  it 

Q.  You  have  heard  that  those  engaged  In  your  business  do 
the  same  as  you  did?    A.  I  guess  so. 

Q.  Loaned  money  to  policeman?    A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Goff.— That  is  all. 

Mr.  Goff. — Is  Mr.  Snell  in  court?    (No  response.) 

Sergeant  Taylor  in  the  court-room? 

Sergeant  Taylor. — Yes.  sir. 

John  J.  Taylor,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Goff. — You  will  now  consider  that  you  are  under  oafli, 
and  this  committee  wishes  you,  if  you  will  be  kind  enongh,  t» 
leave  the  court  room  for  a  while,  and  not  to  speak  to  any  p©* 
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Bon,  or  to  allow  any  person  to  speak  with  you  on  any  matter 
touching  this  investigation. 

Chairman  Lexow. — When   shall  he   return? 

Mr.  Goff. — He  will  remain  subject  to  call. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Remain  subject  to  call  outside,  sergeant. 

Anthony  J.  Allaire,  was  then  called  to  the  stand  and  sworn. 

Mr.  Goff. — Will  you  consider  yourself  now  under  oath  as  a 
witness  before  this  committee;  and  you  will  please  retire  and 
do  not  allow  any  person  to  speak  to  you  or  you  speak  to  any 
person  on  any  matter  touching  this  investigation  until  .vou  are 

called. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Subject  to  the  call  of  the  committee,  out- 
side of  the  court-room,  captain. 

Thomas  O'Neill,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Do  you  understand,  officer,  that  in  coming  here  under  sub- 
poena, to  this  committee,  you  are  bound  under  the  solemn 
obligations  of  your  oath,  and  upon  your  conscience,  to  tell  the 
whole  truth,  and  everything  about  which  you  may  be  inquired 
on  —  you  understand  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  respect  the  obligations  of  your  oath?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. — ^And  that  anything  you  say  here  is  privil- 
eged, you  can  not  be  prosecuted  for  anything  that  you  may  say 
before  this  committee,  with  reference  to  any  corruj)tion  in  the 
police  department,  but  you  may  be  prosecuted  with  reference 
to  any  false  oath,  which  means  periury,  and  punished  as  perjury 
is  in  anv  court. 

Q.  Now,  Officer  O'Neill,  are  you  under  fear  of  any  one;  are 
you  afraid  to  testify  against  any  one?  A.  Well,  I  don't  like  to 
testify  unless  I  have  to. 

Q.  Are  you  under  fear?  A.  Well,  not  exactly  fear;  of  course, 
I  want  to  tell  the  truth,  counselor. 

Q.  But  are  you  under  fear  that  if  you  do  tell  the  truth,  you 
will  suffer  for  telling  the  truth?    A.  Well,  that  might  be. 

Q.  You  fear  that,  do  you;  you  were  in  court  this  morning  when 
yon  heard  the  chairman  of  this  committee  announce  that  no  wit- 
ness  can  be  interfered  with  or  prosecuted  in  any  court,  or  in 
any  proceeding  for  any  testimony  he  may  give  before  this  com- 
mittee —  you  heard  that?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

L.  634  ^ 
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Chairman  Lexow. —  I  think  I  may  safely  assure  this  witneMi 
that  if  there  is  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  or  embarrass  anj 
of  the  witnesses  before  this  committee,  that  this  committee  will 
be  continued  just  as  long  as  the  life  of  the  Senate  lasts,  with  a 
view  of  presenting  it  ^ 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  apprehension  you  have,  or  the  fear 
you  have,  that  you  may  suffer  or  be  injured  in  your  official  life 
as  a  policeman  will  interfere  with  your  telling  the  truth  here? 
A.  Well,  I  hope  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  require  an  effort  on  your  part?  A. 
Well,  of  course,  I  can't  say  that  for  sure. 

Q.  Do  you  thiuk  that  notwithstanding  this  apprehension  that 
you  feel  you  will  nevertheless  tell  the  truth  in  answer  to 
whatever  questions  I  may  put  to  you?    A.  I  shall,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  endeavored  to  avoid  being  subpoenaed  here,  to 
avoid  being  called?    A.  Well,  I  didn't  want  to  be  called;  no,  air. 

Q.  You  would  rather  be  excused?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  oflBcer,  how  long  have  you  been  on  the  force?  A. 
Twenty-four  years.  , 

Q.  I  see  that  you  have  got  four  stripes  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Each  stripe  represents  five  years?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Record,  pretty  good?    A.  Twentieth  July,  1870. 

Q.  A  sergeant  or  patrolman?    A.  Patrolman  all  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  apply  for  promotion?    A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  You  never  got  the  bee  of  ambition  buzzing  around  in 
your  bonnet;  did  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  satisfied  to  go  along  quietly  as  a  policeman? 
A.  Well,  I  was  anxious  to  be  detailed,  and  I  got  what  I  wanted. 

Q.  And  were  you  detailed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where?    A.  Well,  I  was  at  the  City  Hall  for  three  years. 

Q.  When  were  you  put  on  the  steamboat  squad?  A.  To  the 
best  of  my  belief,  I  think  it  was  in  '84. 

Q.  To  what  pier  were  you  assigned?  A.  Well,  I  was  at  sev- 
eral piers  on  the  East  river,  piers  37.  38  and  39. 

Q.  On  the  East  river?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  captain  of  the  steamboat  squad  when  yoa 
were  first  assigned  to  duty  there?    A.  Captain  Gastlin. 

Q.  He  is  on  the  retired  list?  , 

Q.  While  you  were  at  piers  37,  38  and  39  on  the  East 
river,  and  during  Captain  Oastlin's  command  of  that  steamboat 
squad,  did  you  receive  any  money  from  the  lessees  or  occupanti 
of  the  piers?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Not  a  dollar?  A.  Yes;  I  received  at  New  Year's,  |10  from 
Mr.  Hall,  agent  of  the  steamship  company. 

Q.  Were  you  assigned  subsequent  to  that  to  the  North  river 
pier?    A.  Yes;  I  went  to  the  North  river  in  189L 

Q.  What  pier?    A.  Pier  45. 

Q.  Was  that  the  French  dock,  French  line?  A.  No,  sir;  that 
was  the  White  Star  line. 

Q.  Who  was  in  command  of  the  squad  there,  officer?  A. 
Captain  Schmittberger. 

Q.  While  you  were  on  the  dock  of  the  steamship  company  did 
you  receive  any  money  from  the  White  Star  company?  A.  I  did 
Blr. 

Q.  How  much?  Ar  Ten  dollars  a  week;  they  gave  me  that  for 
extra  services  and  expenses. 

Q.  You  were  a  good  officer  there?  A.  Without  any  solicita- 
tion on  my  part 

Q.  1  understand  that;  the  company  gave  this  money  to  you  for 
services  rendered  to  them?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  performed  work  or  hours  of  duty  for  them  outside 
of  your  regular  police  hours,  did  you  not?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  the  company  gave  you  this  f  10  a  week  as  a  sort  of 
compensation  for  this  work?    A.  Yes,  and  for  my  meals. 

Q.  Out  of  that  |10  a  week  did  you  pay  any  money  to  any  one? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  the  .wardman?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  Vail?    A.  I  never  gave  any  money  to  Vail. 

Q.  Who  was  the  wardman?  A.  Officer  Michae/1  Gannon; 
he  is  now  retired. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  give  him?  A.  Twenty-five  dollars  a 
month. 

Q.  Did  he  go  around  to  the  dock  to  collect  that  money  from 
you?    A.  He  did. 

Q.  Every  month?    A.  Every  month. 

Q.  For  what  did  you  give  him  that  money,  for  what  purpose? 
A.  Well,  he  told  me  the  captain  wanted  it. 

Q.  That  the  captain  wanted  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  unless  yon  paid  that 
money  you  would  not  be  allowed  to  remain  on  that  dock?  A. 
Oh,  well,  I  suppose  that  would  be  the  understanding. 

Q.  You  assumed  that,  did  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  order  to  be  allowed  to  remain  on  that  dock  yon  had  to 
pay  {25  a  month  to  the  captain,  as  you  understood  it?    A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  you  gave  it  to  Gannon?    A.  Yep,  sir. 

Q.  Do  jou  know  that  it  was  a  common  thing  in  that  squad 
for  all  the  men  upon  that  force  to  pay  in  like  maimer?  A  Of 
course,  I  couldn't  say  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Was  it  not  commonly  understood  and  known  among  the 
men  that  they  had  to  pay?    A,  I  have  heard  it  said  so;  yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  It  was  understood  to  be  a  custom?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Did  that  continue  all  the  time  that  Bchmittberger  was  in 
command?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  When  Schmittberger  left  what  captain  succeeded  him?  A. 
Sergeant  Taylor  was  put  in  charge. 

Q.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  long  was  Sergeant  Taylor  in  charge  —  as  acting 
captain,  I  suppose?  A.  Yes,  sir;  Sergeant  Taylor  was  in  com- 
mand from  January  12,  1892,  to  April  19,  1892. 

Q.  And  then  Captain  Schmittberger  went  into  command?  A. 
Captain  Schmittgerger  before  that. 

Q.  I  should  say,  Allaire?  A.  Captain  Allaire  since  tnen  to 
the  present  date. 

Q.  While  Sergeant  Taylor  was  in  command  as  acting  captain, 
did  you  continue  to  pay  this  f25  a  month?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  pay  it?    A.  Sergeant  Taylor. 

Q.  There  being  no  captain  then,  did  you  pay  it  to  him,  as  yon 
understood  it,  for  his  individual  use?  A.  I  didn't  know  for 
anything  else. 

Q.  He  was  in  command  of  the  precinct  and  he  was  the  hipli- 
est  authority  in  that  precinct  for  that  time?    A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  Did  you  pay  it  into  his  hands,  officer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  sergeant  who  is  under  oath  now  and  outside; 
thnt  has  been  here  this  morning?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  Captain  Allaire  assumed  command  of  the  precinct, 
did  you  continue  to  pay?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  pay  from  the  time  that  Captain  Allaire 
look    command?    A.   Sergeant   Taylor. 

Q.  To  Sergeant  Taylor;  when  you  paid  it  to  Sergeant  Taylor, 
from  the  time  that  Captain  Allaire  took  command,  did  you  pay 
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it  with  the  intent  and  with  the  purpose  that  it  should  go  to  the 
captain?  A.  I  never  had  any  question  about  that;  I  never 
asked  anj  questions;  there  was  nothing  said. 

Q.  Yon  understood  that  that  was  what  it  was  expected  of  you 
for?    A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Did  yoa  ever  paj'  any  more  than  |25  a  month,  officer? 
A.  Ko,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Are  you  there  yet  at  the  dock?    A.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Q.  And  you  have  been  receiving  the  same  compensation 
light  along?  A.  Not  up  till  now;  up  until  the  police  commis- 
sioners passed  a  resolution  objecting  to  it. 

Q.  Until  recently?    A.  Along  in  June,  I  think  it  was. 

• 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  What  resolutions  were  you  going  to  speak  about?  A. 
They  passed  a  resolution  and  sent  orders  all  around  to  the 
dilTerent  steamship  companies  not  to  pay  anything  to  the  officers. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  And  that  was  about  the  month  of  June?    A.  I  think  it  was. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  And  from  that  time  on  it  has  been  stopped?  A.  Stopped 
ever  since.  '  « 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  first  time  yon  were  called  upon 
to  pay  |25  a  month  out  of  this  extra  money  you  received  from 
the  steamship  company  was  the  very  first  month  that  Captain 
Schmittberger  took   command  there?    A.   No,   sir. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  before  that?  A.  He  was  in  command  of  the 
precinct  b«^foie  1  went  to  that  pier. 

Q.  The  first  money  you  paid  you  paid  under  Captain  Schmitt- 
berger?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  very  first  month  after  you  received  this  extra  com- 
pensation from  the  steamship  company  you  paid  f25  to  Ward- 
man  Gannon?  A.  I  didn't  pay  the  first  month,  not  for  about 
six  weeks,  I  think  it  was  after  I  went  on  the  pier. 

<J.  They  were  prettj*  sharp  on  to  it,  if  thev  were  not  right  on 
the  month?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  Wardman  Gannon  call  upon  you  at  the  dock?  A.  He 
did. 

Q.  What  did  he  say,  state  what  his  conversation  was— pa^ 
don  me;  when  you  received  your  first  month's  compensatloo 
you  did  not  voluntarily  go  around  and  hunt  up  the  wardman 
or  anybod}'  else  to  come  and  collect  |25  out  of  it,  did  you?  A. 
I  did  not. 

Q.  You  concluded  that  that  money  you  might  keep  yourself? 
A.  Well,  of  course,  I  heard  —  there  was  a  rumor  that  that  waa  a 
liabU  of  giving  up  part  of  it, 

Q.  Then  you  expected  to  be  called  upon?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  Gannon  first  called  upon  you,  just  tell  us  his  con- 
v(jrsation  as  nearly  as  you  can  reoolloct  it,  word  for  word  if 
possible?  A.  It  is  a  good  while  ago  now,  counselor,  I  can  not 
remember  just  the  exact  words. 

('hairman  Lexo<v. — Give  us  the  substance  as  nearly  as  you  can. 

The  Witness. — He  came  to  me  and  he  said  to  me  that  he 
understood  there  was  some  money  here  to  the  officer.  I  said 
yes  I  heard  so.  He  said,  how  much  is  it.  I  says  I  don't  know 
yet,  I  haven't  collected  it.  He  said,  I  understand  there  is  $40 
a  month,  and  the  captain  wants  ^25. 

Q.  The  captain  wants  |25  of  the  f40?  A.  I  said,  "Isn't  that 
a  little  too  steep,  too  much ; "  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  That  is  what 
he  wants; "  so  I  didn't  hold  any  more  argument  about  it 

Q.  You  thought  discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valor  there? 
(No  answer.)  I 

Charles  A.  Beek,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff:  ^ 

Q.  You  have  been  before  this  committee,  and,  I  think,  yc^'^i 
were  treated  fairly  and  decently;  were  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  some  matters  that  I  did  not  ask  you  abou  ^ 
officer,  before;  I  will  ask  you  about  them  now;  you  testifl^^ 
before,  that  you  had  received  money  from  the  steamship  coi 
pany,  and  that  you  had  given  up  part  of  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  give  up  part  of  that  money?    A.  To 
geant  Taylor.  i 

Q.  How  much  did  you  give  to  Sergeant  Taylor?    A.  At 
time  you  have  reference?  , 

Q.  Yes.    A.  Ten  dollars.  , 
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Q.  Ten  dollars  a  mouth?    A.  No,  sir;  only  flO. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  testified  to  before;  who  was  captaiu  of 
the  preciuct  then?    A.  Captaiu  Allaire. 

Q.  Were  you  on  duty  at  the  time  of  Captaiu  Schmittberger? 
A.  At  the  American  pier? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  pier  were  you  on  duty?    A.  The  Providence  line. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  money  from  the  Providence  line?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  much?    A.  Ten  dollars  a  month. 

Q.  Did  you  give  up  any  part  of  that?    A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  To  who?    A.  I  gave  it  to  Officer  Vail. 

Q.  Who  was  Officer  Vail?    A.  Wardman. 

Q.  Is  he  on  the  force  yet?    A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  he?    A.  I  believe  he  is  in  court. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  give  to  Officer  Vail?    A.  Ten  dollars. 

Q.  A  month?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Officer  Vail  specially  detailed  at  that  time?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  He  was  not  in  uniform?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  doing  special  duty?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  conversation  that  took  place  between  your- 
self and  Officer  Vail?  A.  Very  little  on  the  pier;  he  said, 
*'You  are  getting  flO  a  month;"  I  said,  "Yes;"  he  said,  "I 
want  it. 

Q.  He  wants  it?  A.  Yes;  I  said,  "For  who?"  he  said,  "For 
the  old  man." 

Q.  What  did  you  say  then?  A.  Well,  I  said,  "All  right;  come 
around  the  first  of  the  month." 

Q.  Did  he  go  around  the  first  of  the  month?  A.  The  first  or 
second;  I  am  not  positive. .  i 

Q.  Pretty  close  on  to  the  date?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  gave  him  the  f  10?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  all  you  received  there?    A.  That  is  all  I  received. 

Q.  So  you  gave  up  everything  you  received?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  Schmittberger  was  in  command  at  that  tiiae?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  continue  to  pay  every  month  during  Schmittber- 
ger's  command  of  that  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  this  same  Officer  Vail?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  anybody  else?    A.  Officer  Gannon. 
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Q.  How  many  times  did  Officer  Vail  collect  it?  A.  I  don't 
really  know;  two  or  three  times,  I  think,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
and  then  Gannon  took  charge  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  give  up  money  to  any  other  officer  than  to  those 
you  have  testilied  to?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  who  else?    A.  To  Sergeant  Taylor. .  ^ 

Q.  Was  he  acting  captain  then?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  give  to  Sergeant  Taylor  ^lille  he  waa 
acting  captain?    A.  Ten  dollars. 

Q.  Each  month?    A.  Each  month. 

Q.  Did  you  give  it  to  himself  personally?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  identified  the  officer  this  morning  as  he  took  the  oath 
as  Sernreant  Taylor?    A.  Y'^es,  sir. 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  Ten  dollars  a  month  or  ?10  a  week?  A.  Ten  dollars  a 
month.  I  I 

Mr.  Goff. — That  is  all  this  officer  got  when  he  was  at  the  North 
river  pier.  , 

Senator  Q'Connor. — He  kept  nothing  for  himself. 

Mr.  Goff. — Kept  nothing  for  himself,  gave  it  all  up. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  The  only  inducement  aou  had  for  giving  it  up  was  to  have 
a  fairly  nice  position  there?  A.  No,  sir;  I  had  a  very  bad  one, 
out  in  the  street  all  day  long;  I  worked  from  6  in  the  morning 
until  6  at  night 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  care  for  that  particular  detail?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  addition  to  that  had  to  pay  everything  over  that 
you  received?    A.  That  is  the  idea, 

Bv  Senator  Bradlev: 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  been  on  the  force?  A.  Twenty- 
two  years  last  March. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  apply  for  promotion?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  any  use?    A.  I  don't  know.  ^ 
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Bj  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  any  money  during  Captain  Allaire's  com- 
mand?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom?    A.  Sergeant  Taylor. 

Q.  So  that  we  have  it  now  that  you  paid  to  Sergeant  Taylor 
while  he  was  acting  captain,  and  you  have  also  paid  to  him 
since  Allaire  has  been  in  command  ever  month?  A.  Yes;  not 
every  month  up  to  and  until  last  June. 

Q.  I  mean  to  say  up  to  last  June,  of  course. 

f 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  That  is  from  the  time  he  took  command  of  the  precinct 
until  the  order  was  issued  by  the  police  commissioners?  A. 
On  the  9th  of  last  February  I  was  transferred  from  the  Ston- 
ington  line  to  the  American  line,  and  I  received  f45  from  the 
American  line,  but  all  I  gave  up  of  that  f45  was  |10;  that  was 
from  February  until  last  June. 

Senator  Bradley. — From  February  till  last  June  he  received 
from  the  American  line  |45,  and  all  he  gave  up  was  fflO,  so  he 
had  a  little  to  himself  from  February  to  June,  and  then  when 
the  general  order  was  issued  by  the  police  commissioners  they 
all  stopped  giving. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Have  you  given  us  the  names  of  all  the  officers  to  whom  you 
gave  up  money  and  to  all  the  captains?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  you  gave  up  money  while  Schmittberger  was  in 
command?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(}.  And  while  Taylor  w^as  acting  in  command?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  while  Allaire  was  in  command  up  to  the  time  of  the 
issuing  of  the  orders  by  the  police  commissioners    A.  l^'es,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  common  understanding  and  knowledge  among 
the  officers  of  that  squad?  A.  I  believe  it  was;  T  never  had 
any  conversation  with  any  of  them  in  relation  to  it. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  w^hen  yon  were  giving  up  this  money 
yon  had  to  give  it  for  the  puropse  of  the  captain  allowing  you 
to  remain  at  the  several  docks?    A.  I  presume  that  is  the  idea. 

Q.  That  was  the  understanding  you  had?  A.  Well,  yes;  I 
think  it  was. 

L.  635 
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Q.  When  the  oflBcer  said  to  you  the  old  man  wants  it,  you 
understood  who  that  was?  A.  I  understood  that  was  the 
captain.  \ 

Q.  Did  you  ever  apply  for  promotion?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  did?    A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  Did  any  one  ever  ask  you  to  apply  for  promotion?  A. 
No,   sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  satisfied  to  go  along  as  patrolman,  on 
special  detail  if  you  could  get  it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  never  been  able  to  save  much  money,  have  you, 
after  supporting  your  family?    A.  No,  sir;  never  saved  a  dollar. 

Q.  And  you  have  felt  you  never  had  suflBcient  capital  to 
apply  for  promotion?  A.  That  is  a  question  I  couldn't  answer 
because  I  never  asked  anybody. 

Q.  You  are  on  there  over  20  years,  are  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Twenty-two  years. 

Herman  Intemann,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Gofif: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  on  the  force?  A.  Twenty  years 
and  over. 

Q.  And  to  w^hat  precinct  are  you  attached  to  now?  A. 
Thirty-seventh  precinct 

Q.  That  is  the  steamboat  squad?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  pier  are  you  on  duty?  A.  I  am  on  the  American 
pier. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  on  the  American  pier?  X. 
Between  six  and  seven  years. 

Q.  How  much  have  you  been  getting  a  month  from  the  Ameri- 
can pier?    A.  Been  f  10  a  week  until  six  months  passed. 

Q.  Ten  dollars  a  week?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Up  to  about  six  months?    A.  Excuse  me. 

Q.  That  is  right,  just  take  your  time,  all  we  want  officer  is 
the  Iruth?    A.  When  I  first  went  there  I  only  got  |5. 

g.  Fire  dollars  a  week?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

0.  And  afterward  it  was  raised  to  flO  a  week?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  what  captain  was  in  command  of  that  precinct  whon 
yon  first  ^vent  there?    A.  Captain  Gastlin. 

Q.  He  is  retired?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  pay  money  out  of  that  |5  a  week  that  you  received 
to  any  person  during  Captain  Gastlin's  command?  A.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  to  excuse  me  from  answering;  I  have 
been  before  the  grand  jury  on  that  question,  and  I  would  like 
to  be  excused  from  answering  that  question. 

Q.  That  does  not  excuse  you,  officer,  from  answering  here; 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  us;  we  are  not  asking  you  what  you 
testified  to  before  the  grand  jury;  that  won't  do. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Any  testimony  given  by  you  here,  oflBcer, 
prevents  you  from  being  indicted  or  prosecuted;  it  serves  as  a 
complete  protection  to  you  against  any  indictment  or  prosecu- 
tion to  the  giving  of  a  bribe,  or  for  corruption  of  that  descrip- 
tion —  do  you  understand  that? 

The  Witness. —  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Now,  you  are  not  at  liberty  here  to  plead 
anything  except  the  privilege  which  other  witnesses  can  plead, 
if  your  answer  will  tend  to  degrade  or  incriminate  you,  you  can 
plead  that,  but  you  can  not  plead  anything  else;  you  must 
answer  unless  that  is  the  fact 

Q.  I  wish  to  confine  my  inquiries  to  this  dock  matter,  I 
don't  want  to  go  into  any  matters  of  your  police  life  at  all  ju»t 
now;  there  are  matters  I  might  find  interesting  to  talk  to  you 
about  before  this  committee,  I  don't  wish  to  do  so  now ;  this  com- 
mittee is  seeking  to  break  up  a  vile  system  in  this  police  departr 
ment,  and  as  you  ought  to  be  well  aware  that  for  any  testimony 
you  may  give  upon  the  question  of  accepting  bribes  or  paying 
bribes  to  anyone  you  can  not  be  prosecuted  or  interfered  with; 
the  law  gives  you  that  protection;  now,  I  ask  you  if  during  the 
time  that  Captain  Gastlin  was  in  command  of  that  precinct,  did 
you  give  up  to  any  person  part  of  the  money  you  received  from 
the  American  line?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Not  a  cent?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  asked  for  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  Captain  Rchmittberger  take  command  of  that 
precinct?  A.  I  think  it  was  in  1891;  T  don't  exactly  remember 
when. 

Q.  How  much  were  you  getting  a  week  from  the  steamship 
company  when  Captain  Schmittberger  took  command?  A.  Ten 
dollars  a  week.  , 

Q.  The  company  had  raised  you  from  |5  to  f  10,  in  the  mean- 
time?   A.  Ye«,  ifir  ' 
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Q.  When  Captain  Schmittberger  took  command,  did  you  girt 
up  any  part  of  that  money?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  asked?    A.  No,  sir.  , 

Q.  Have  you  ever  given  ujJ  any  part  of  that  money?  L 
Never  give  up  a  cent.  , 

Q.  Were  you  ever  asked  for  a  cent?    A.  No,  sir. 

(Jhairman  Lexow. —  You  understand,  witness,  that  while  any 
testimony  of  yours,  in  respect  to  having  given  a  bribe  is  privil- 
eged here,  and  that  you  can  not  be  prosecuted  for  it,  if  you  per- 
jure yourself,  if  j'ou  commit  perjury,  it  is  just  as  much  perjurj 
here  as  it  would  be  in  a  court  of  law,  and  that  means  15  yean 
in  State  prison. 

Q.  Your  friend  Flynn  is  not  alive  now  —  how  many  people 
did  you  club  that  were  robbed  in  Geoghan  and  Flynn's  place? 
A.  None  that  I  remember;  I  never  had  any  dealings  with 
Geoghan  and  Flynn. 

Q.  Were  you  not  at  all  times  called  into  their  dives  when  any 
man  had  been  robbed  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  gone  before  the  grand  jury,  and  you  have  pe^ 
jured  yourself,  and  dai'e  not  deny  it  now;  have  you  not?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  did  not  go  before  the  grand  jury 
of  this  county  and  deliberately  perjure  yourself,  as  you  are 
doing  now?     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  .Officers  here  have  sworn  that  it  was  a  common  rumor  and 
common  knowledge  through  the  whole  department,  or  at  least 
through  that  squad,  that  every  officer  detailed  upon  a  dock  had 
to  give  up  so  much  a  month  to  the  captain;  do  you  mean  to  say 
you  were  exempt?    A.  I  never  give  up  a  cent. 

Q.  Were  you  a  special  favorite  of  the  captain  that  you  did 
not  have  to  pay?    A.  T  never  give  up  a  cent 

Q.  You  never  gave  up  a  cent?    A.  No. 

Q.  Then  you  took  this  money  as  a  bribe,  did  you  not?  A.  I 
took  it  for  my  meals. 

Q.  What?    A.  I  took  it  for  my  meals.. 

Q.  The  city  of  New  York  paid  you  money  to  get  your  meal8» 
11,200  a  year?    A.  Well  — 

Q.  The  city  of  New  York  paid  you  f  1,200  a  year  to  get  your 
meals?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  took  this  money  from  the  steamship  company 
nn  blackmail,  in  order  that  you  do  your  duty  as  a  policeman; 
tn  that  not  the  fact?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  What  did  you  take  it  for?  A.  I  took  it  for  my  meals  and 
fw  (»xtrn  services  that  I  rendered. 
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Q.  But  you  were  bound  in  duty  to  render  them  all  the  services 
that  you  could  as  a  policeman;  then,  why  did  you  ask  money 
from  them,  f20  a  month?  A.  Well,  I  had  stayed  there  nights 
overtime;  stayed  all  night  for  this  company. 

Q.  Did  you  not  insist  on  the  money  being  raised  from  |5 
to  110?    A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  the  other  companies  were  paying  the 
same?     A.  Yes,  sir.  j 

Q.  And,  therefore,  yon  wouldn't  stay  any  longer  there  doing 
night  work  for  them  unless  they  raised  the  money  from  {^  to 
|10?    A.  I  didn't  say  anything  of  the  kind 

Q.  How  did  you  learn  the  other  companies  were  paying  f  10  a 
week;  now,  don't  look  and  count  your  tinger-tops;  look  at  me; 
how  did  you  learn  it  —  are  you  dumb?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  answer  it;  now,  look  up;  how  did  you  learn 
it;  that  is  my  question?  A.  I  suppose  I  heard  it  rumored;  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  Never  mind  your  supposition;  you  must  have  learned  it;  I 
want  to  know  how  .you  learned  it?  A.  1  don't  know;  1  don't 
remember  how.  ( 

Q.  You  don't   rem^ember?    a,  INo,   sir.  ^ 

Q.  If  you  don't  remember  that  you  learned  it,  how  is  it  that 
you  don't  remember  how  you  learned  it?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  is  the  trouble  with  you?    A.  Nothing  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  find  your  voice  —  how  did  you  learn?  A. 
I  suppose  I  heard  it  from  other  men. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  say  that  at  first;  you  have  boasted  before 
coming  into  this  court  that  you  would  not  tell  the  truth,  that 
nothing  could  be  got  out  of  you?    A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  you  have  not  spoken  and  said  that  you 
would  not  give  anything  away;  will  you  swear  you  did  not  say  so. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Did  you  say  so,  oflScer?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

By  Mr.  Gofif: 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  tell  men  before  you  came 
into  this  court  — look  up,  sir;  will  you  swear  that  you  did  not 
say  to  persons  that  if  you  were  forced  to  come  here  that  the 
committee  could  not  compel  you  to  -will  you 

just  look  at  me?    A.  I  don't  remen 
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Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  do  so?  A.  Well,  I  don't 
remember. 

Q.  You  know  it,  it  only  occurred  last  Saturday;  now,  you  do 
not  find  inspiration  up  there  at  the  ceiling,  look  at  me  and  get 
inspiration  from  me;  will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  as  lateai 
last  Saturday  boast?    A.  I  did  not 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  boast?  A.  Not  that  I  re* 
member.  ;  j 

Q,  If  you  had,  you  would  have  remembered  it,  only  a  few  days 
ago?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  —  do  you?  A.  I  don't  know  what 
you  mean. 

Q.  Are  you  a  man  of  family?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  children  have  you?  A.  I  have  six  children  liv- 
ing. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?  A.  Eight  hundred  and  forty-eight 
Union  avenue. 

Q.  Union  avenue,  in  the  annexed  district?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  living  there?  A.  I  went  up  there 
five  years  ago. 

Q.  That  is  the  Twenty-fourth  ward,  is  it  not?    A.  Yes,  rir. 

Q.  Own  your  own  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  it  built?    A.  No,  sir;  I  bought  it. 

Q.  You   bought  l^e  house?    A.  Yes,    sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  it?    A.  I  paid  f 4,725  for  it. 

Q.  Have  you  got  more  than  one  lot?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  ago  is  it  since  you  paid  ^4,725?      A.  T  think 
will  be  six  years  on  the  1st  of  August. 

Q.  Paid  that  money  in  cash?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  on  mortgage?  A.  I  only  paid,  I  think  T  onL 
paid  $700  cash. 

Q.  How  much  have  you  paid  on  the  mortgage  since?    A. 
have  paid  —  well,  I  have  $2,000  mortgage  on  it  yet. 

Q.  Who  held  the  mortgage?    A.  A  man  named  Buehl;  I  pa— 
my  interest  at  Mr.  Armstrong's,  7  Nassau  street. 

Q.  Is  that  the  |2,000  that  remains  from  the  original  purcha^^ 
money  of  |4,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  salary  has  been  ?1,200  a  year?    A.  Yes,  fir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  bank  account?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where?    A.  In  the  Irving  National  Bank. 

Q.  That  is  a  deposit  bank?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Keep  a  check-book?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  business  are  you  in  that  requires  the  keeping  uf  a 
check-book?  A.  I  have  charge  of  property  for  my  wife's  uucle; 
he  is  in  Germany. 

Q.  You  have  charge  of  property  for  your  wife's  uncle  who  is 
in  Germany?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  act  as  agent  for  that?  A.  Well,  I  don't  act  as  agent; 
I  used  to  live  in  the  house. 

Q.  It  is  only  one  house,  is  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  it?  A.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-one  J'li^ocker 
street 

Q.  You  collect  the  rents?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  sent  remittances  to  Germany?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Are  you  in  any  other  business?    .A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  property  for  which  yon  are  agent?  A.  I 
am  not  an  agent;  it  is  my  wife's  uncle;  he  has  got  a  daughter 
or  daughter-in-law  living  in  Hudson  street,  and  she  gives  me  the 
rent,  and  I  forward  it 

Q.  She  gives  you  the  rent  and  you  forward  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  what  you  keep  a  deposit  bank  acocunt  for?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  that  is  I  have  only  opened  this  account;  I  don't  know 
how  long  go,  I  think  in  September, 

Q.  Of  this  year?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  savings  bank  account?    A.  Yes;  I  have. 

Q.  Where;  what  savings  bank?    A.  Manhattan  Savings  Bank. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  had  an  account  in  the  Manhattan  Sav- 
ings Bank?  A.  I  formerly,  I  used  to  pay  rent  I  used  to  get  off 
the  house;  I  would  deposit  it  there  and  draw  it  out  when  I 
wanted  it;  that  is  under  my  wife's  name  and  mine. 

Q.  Is  this  account  in  the  Manhattan  Bank  in  your  name?  A. 
M}'  wife's  and  mine,  both. 

Q.  Your  joint  names?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  balance  there?    A.  I  think  it  is  about  fl2. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  bank  account  in  any  other  bank?  A.  I 
think  I  have  a  little  in  the  East  River. 

Q.  The  East  River  Savings  Bank?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wlu't  is  Tonr  liiilance  lliere'^  A.  Well,  i  coiI'^Ti't  s.\v 
exactly;  it  isn't  much;  it  is  about  f25  or  |.30,  something  of  that 
kind. 

Q.  Why  dp  you  keep  these  two  bank  accounts  with  such  smjill 
margins?  A.  Well,  I  have  been  very  short  o*  wininev;  I  had  a 
little  money  in  the  banks  previous  to  b  ^ 
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Q.  Has  your  wife  a  bank  account?    A.  Only  the  joint  book. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  bank  accounts  now  in  either  your 

naine  or  in  your  wife's  name,  or  in  your  joint  names?    A.  No, 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  safe  deposit  vault?    .V.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  other  real  property  than  the  piece  you  have 
desrribed?  A.  Yes;  I  own  800—1  think  it  is  804  Cauldwell 
avenue. 

Q.  How  mucb  did  you  pay  for  that?  A.  Four  thousand  two 
hundred  dollars,  I  think. 

Q.  When  did  you  buy  that?    A.  Six  years  ago. 

Q.  How  much  mortgage  on  it?    A.  No  mortgage. 

Q.  Paid  for  that  in  cash?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  balance  in  the  living  Bank?  A.  Well,  I 
couldn't  say;  I  got  an  award  from  the  city  last  week,  ami  I 
deposited  a  check  of  $1,450  there. 

Q.  An  award  for  what?  A.  Prom  the  city;  the  city  takes  a 
piece  off  the  front,  45  feet  off  the  avenue,  to  widen  the  avenue. 

Q.  That  is  up  at  Cauldwell  Park?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  Union  avenue,  which?    A.  Cauldwell  avenue. 

Q.  What  is  the  balance  outside  of  the  fl,400  you  got  from 
the  city?  A.  I  couldn't  say;  I  can  show  you  the  book  and  yoa 
can  figure  it  up  if  you  want  to. 

Q.  Let  me  have  the  book?    A.  I  will  give  you  deposit  book. 

(>.  Have  you  got  the  deposit-book  in  the  East  River  bank  too  ^ 
A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not, 

Q.  How  did  you  know  I  was  going  to  call  for  this  book?  -A*-- 
T  didn't  know. 

Q.  Always  carry  it  with  you?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  nor. 

Q.  What  made  you  carry  it  with  you  to-day?  A.  I  was  goin^ 
to  deposit  this  check;  there  is  a  check  I  made  out  that  I  wa^ 
going  to  deposit  in  the  savings  bank. 

Q.  Here  is  a  check  drawn  on  the  Irving  bank  of  |1,000  to  dess^ 
posit  in  the  savings  bank?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  a  new  book?  A.  Yes;  that  is  the  whole  business  i 
you  can  see  it  for  yourself;  there  is  nothing  crooked  about  tha*^ 
at  all. 

Q.  It  is  not  written  up?    A.  No,  sir;  it  has  not  been  balanced 

Q.  I  want  to  get  the  book  in  the  East  River?    A.  All  right 
sir. 
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Q.  Here  is  a  bank-book  in  the  Manhattan  savings  institution 
too?    A*  That  is  the  one  I  was  going  to  deposit. 

Q.  Yon  have  a  bank  account  in  the  Irving  National  Bank?    A. 
Yes. 

Q.  In  the  East  River  Savings  Bank  and  in  the  Manhattan 
Savings  bank?    A.  That  is  the  book. 

Q.  That  is  the  Manhattan  Savings  Bank?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  the  East  River  Savings  Bank?  A.  I  have  a  small 
account  there;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  three  bank  accounts?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  One  in  the  Irving  National,  one  in  the  East  River  Savings 
Bank  and  one  in  the  Manhattan  Savings  Bank?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  rent  that  you  got,  that  this  woman  in  Hudson 
Btrc-et  gave  you  for  this  house  in  Bleecker?  A.  One  hundred 
dollars. 

Q.  One  hundred  dollars  a  month?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  see  here  for  the  first  month  after  you  opened  your  account 
in  the  Irving  National  Bank,  October  '^Oth,  the  sum  deposited 
is  ^35;  how  did  that  item  come  to  be  deposited,  if  you  opened 
this  account  for  the  puropse  of  sending  rent  and  money  on  to 
Germany?  A.  This  man,  Mr.  Fisher,  well  he  may  draw  twice 
a  year;  and  that  is  the  reason  I  kept  this  money  in  the  house 
and  deposited  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Fisher,  the  man  in  Germany?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  frequently  do  you  transmit  to  him  the  money  col- 
lected for  this  house?    A.  About  twice  a  year. 

Q.  Through  what  banking  house?    A.  Speyer  &  Co. 

Q.  This  man  pays  you  his  rent  every  month  of  courne?  A. 
Who? 

Q.  The  tenant?    A.  Well,  it  is  a  big  tenement-houso. 

Q.  The  whole  rents,  you  get  $100  a  month?  A.  If  is  more 
than  that,  291  Bleecker  street  brin^rs  in  something  like  ?225. 

Q.  Two  hundred  and   twenty -five  dollars?     A.   Yt-H. 

Q.  And  what  are  your  semi  annual  remittances?  A.  Well, 
from —  ' 

Q.  Yon  had  better  be  careful,  you  are  getting  into  very  deep 
water,  it  will  be  worse  for  you  than  what  you  did  before  the 
grand  jury?    A.  I  will  give  you  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  No  you  won't,  you  will  give  us  the  facts?    A.  Well,  the 
facts— 11,350  and  |1.200. 
L.  63G 
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Q.  Have  you  got  receipts  for  what  you  have  transmitted? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  got  the  second  bills,  have  you  not?  A.  Yes,  air; 
the  last  bill,  I  did  not  get  no  bill  for  it,  but  I  think  I  can  get  the 
oheck,  the  duplicate  check,  and  show  you  what  I  sent 

Q.  We  have  here  that  for  October  30th,  you  deposited  J.^; 
on  November  2d,  flOO;  November  5th,  flOO;  November  20th, 
|144;  December  1st,  {1^22;  December  4th,  $165;  and  this  last 
item  of  $1,450;  and  you  opened  the  account  with  |250.25;  joo 
mean  to  say  that  outside  of  this  last  deposit  the  draft  from  the 
oity,  that  all  these  items  in  the  Irving  National  Bank  are  rents 
received  by  you  from  this  house  in  Bleecker  street?  A.  Rents 
received,  and  may  be  a  portion  of  my  salary. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  you  deposit  any  part  of  this  $40  a  month  in  your 
bank  account?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  part  of  it?    A,  No;  I  always  had  that  to  spend. 

Q.  Did  you  deposit  your  salary  in  your  bank  account?  A. 
No;  I  only  opened  the  bank  account  in  September. 

Q,  But  in  these  savings  banks?  A.  I  don't  suppose  that  1 
have;  what  was  the  question,  excuse  me? 

(Last  question  repeated.)    I  may;  a  portion  of  it 

Q.  Did  you  not  deposit  the  warrants,  the  checks  that  yoo 
received  from  your  salary  in  your  bank  account?     A.  No;  i 
don't  receive  no  warrants. 

Q.  What  do  you  receive,  money?    A.  Cash;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Always?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  I  find  here  that  you  have  real  estate  amounting  ^ 
fG,925,  making  an  allowance  of  f2,000  mortgage,  that  leav^ 
nearly  |7,000  real  estate — any  other  real  estate  that  you  ow^ 
is  that  all  the  real  estate;  does  your  wife  own  any  real  estate 
A.  No;  that  is  the  house  I  live  in  including  everything;  I  ma^ 
the  deed  over  to  my  wife. 

Q.  That  is  the  usual  thing,  of  course?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  But,  I  mean  to  say  does  your  wife,  or  do  you  yourself  own 
any   other   real   property   outside   of   these   two   lots,   one  In 
Cauldwell  and  the  other  in  Union  avenue?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  any  bonds  or  mortgages?    A.  Not  a  cent;  no^ 
Bir.  , 
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Q.  Have  you  any  house  rented  that  you  let  out  again?  A. 
Only  these  two  I  have  mentioned* 

Q.  Those  are  your  own  property;  I  mean,  do  you  rent  any 
house  on  leasehold  and  sublet  them?  A.  Well,  that  house  in 
291  Bleecker  street. 

Q.  That  belongs  to  this  man  Fisher?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  rent  that  house?    A.  I  rent  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  rent  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  rent  it  for  from  Fisher?    A.  I  pay  fl^SSO. 

Q.  A  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  has  this  woman  in  Hudson  street  to  do  with  that? 
A.  Nothing  at  all. 

Q.  Why  does  she  give  you  flOO  a  month?  A.  For  that  house 
she  lives  in;  that  is  his  daughter-in-law. 

Q.  Then  she  is  your  tenant?    A.  She  is  not. 

Q.  This  is  another  house,  is  it?  A.  Yes;  where  this  woman 
lives. 

Q.  In  Hudson  street?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  hard  work,  Inteman,  we  will  get  at  it;  now  let  us 
understand;  this  house  in  Bleecker  street  belongs  to  your  wife's 
uncle,  Fisher,  who  is  in  Germany,  is  that  so?  A.  That  is  right; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  rent  that  house  from  him  for  |1,300  and  some  odd 
dollars  a  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  rent  do  you  get  out  of  that  house?  A.  Now, 
before  we  go  any  further,  I  pay  taxes  and  insurance,  and  there 
is  interest  to  be  paid  on  it,  |10,000  interest  money;  I  pay  all 
that  too.  ' 

By  Chairmau  Lexow:  ^ 

Q.  Besides?    A.  Besides;  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Gofif : 

Q.  How  much  rent  do  you  get  out  of  it?  A.  Well,  with  every- 
thing it  brings  somewhere  around  $2,500. 

Q.  This  house  in  Hudson  street,  have  you  anything  to  do 
with  that  house?    A.  Only  that  she  gives  me  the  rent. 

Q.  That  you  send  to  your  wife's  uncle  in  Germany?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  On  your  policeman's  salary  at  |1,200  a  year  you  found 

enough  to  do  I  assume  to   support  your   wife   and   children? 

^-Hu  sir.  I 
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Q.  Before  you  went  to  live  in  your  house  in  Union  avenue 
vi^here  did  you  live?    A.  Bleecker  street,  291. 

Q.  Is  that  the  time  you  were  on  duty  on  the  beat  between 
Canal  and  Grand  along  there  on  the  Bowery?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  years  were  you  on  duty  there?  A.  Well,  I  was 
in  the  precinct  about  13;   I  was  from  '73  to  77. 

Q.  Four  years,  Allaire  was  captain,  was  he  not?    A.  No. 

Q.  W'as  he  not  captain  while  you  were  on  duty  in  that  pre- 
cinct? A.  Not  that  time;  I  was  transferred  a  year  and  then 
I  came  back  again. 

Q.  And  Allaire  was  captain  when  you  went  back  again?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Allaire  ever  captain  in  that  precinct  while  you  were 
on  duty  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that?  A.  I  don't  exactly  remember;  I  think 
it  was  in  1880  Captain  Alliare  come  there. 

Q.  You  were  there  during  Captain  Foley's  time?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  was  transferred;   part  of  the  time;  yes. 

Q.  Part  of  the  time?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  was  on  your  beat  when  you  were  there  that  Geoghan 
kept  his  notorious  dive?    A.  T  was  not  there  at  the  time. 

Q.  Who  kept  the  dive  while  you  were  there?  A.  Geoghan 
kept  it. 

Q.  Why  did  yon  not  say  so?  A.  I  was  not  at  that  place,  and 
I  was  not  in  the  procinot  when  Mr.  Foley  had  charge  of  it. 

Q.  I  am  not  talking  about  Owney  Geoghan;  yon  were  on  duty 
on  that  post  where  Owney  Geoghan's  dive  was  situated  on  the 
Bowery?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  on  that  post  ?    A.  I  couldn't  pay  (»xaitly. 

Q.  How  manv  vears?    A.  Well,  T  couldn't  pav. 
Q.  Four  years?    A.  I  guess  so. 

Q.  It  was  more  than  four  vears  vou  wore  on  diitv  there?  A. 
Yes;  I  have  been  on  and  ofiP  the  Bowery,  I  guess,  aboit  seven 
years. 

Q.  Flynn  also  kept  a  dive  on  that  beat  while  you  were  there? 
A.  Yes;  after  Geoghan  got  out  there. 

Q.  How  many  other  dives  were  on  that  beat  while  you  were 
there?    A.  I  don't  remember  an  v. 

Q.  Was  it  from  the  propnetors  of  these  dives  that  you  made 
money  to  enable  you  to  pay  this  real  estate?  A.  Never  got  a 
cen!  off  one  of  them.  ^ 
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Q.  Where  did  you  get  it?  A.  I  saved  it  off  my  salary  some;  on 
tiie  first  three  or  four  years  that  I  was  married  I  saved  a  little 
money. 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  save  the  first  three  or  four  years 
you  were  married?    A.  I  couldn*t  say  exactly. 

Q.  Tell  U8?    A.  I  couldn't  say  exactly. 

Q.  You  were  getting  f  1,200  a  year?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  save?  A.  The  first  three  or  four  years 
I  was  living  with  my  father-in-law;  I  may  have  saved  |50  a 
month. 

Q.  That  would  be  ?600  a  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  years  were  you  living  with  your  father-in-law? 
A.  I  don't  know ;  five  or  six  years. 

Q.  That  in  ?3,600  you  saved  out  of  your  salary?  A.  Well,  I 
always  saved  a  little  money  since. 

Q.  T  want  you  to  account  how  you  saved  that  money?  A. 
Well,  }  am  saving  a  little. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  your  father-in-law?  A.  I  didn't  leave 
him  at  all;  I  was  living  in  the  house  nine  years  ago  and  moved 
to  Bleecker  street. 

Q.  How  many  children  were  born  to  you  during  these  years 
that  you  were  living  with  your  father-in-law?     A.  Three. 

Q.  Three  children?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  you  were  before  the  grand  jury?  A. 
Last  month,  I  guess. 

Q.  Have  you  been  talking  to  any  officials  of  the  department 
since  you  have  been  before  the  grand  jury?    A.  No. 

Q.  Why  does  it  take  you  so  long  to  answer  my  question?  A. 
I  have  been  talking  to  an  official  in  a  business  wa\%  in  the  capa- 
city of  my  business. 

Q.  Have  you  been  talking  with  any  one  as  to  what  ;  on  testi- 
fied about  before  the  grand  jury;  will  you  look  at  me,  please; 
have  you  been  talking  to  any  person  about  what  .o u  teslilied 
to  before  the  grand  jury,  will  you  look  at  me  sir,  if  you  have 
courage  and  honesty  enough  to  look  at  a  man  in  the  face;  will 
you  look  at  me,  now  try  and  do  it;  with  whom  have  you  been 
speaking  about  the  testimony  that  you  gave  before  the  grand 
jury?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  You  don't  remember;  now,  you  know  you  are  telling  a  lie, 
don't  you;  now,  keep  your  head  up;  will  you  swejir  here  that 
you  have  not  been  asked  and  that  you  have  not  told,  what  you 
testified  to  before  the  grand  ^  swear  that;  now, 
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keep  your  eyes  straight;  now,  will  you  swear  that  —  have  you 
lost  your  breath;  why  don't  you  answ^er  my  question;  will  you 
try  to  be  an  honest  man  for  once  in  your  lifetime;  now,  keep  your 
head  up  and  answ^er  my  question,  make  an  effort  to  answer  my 
question,  will  you?    A.  I  don't  remember,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  look  at  me;  will  you  swear  here  on  your  oath  that  you 
have  not  told  a  police  oflBcial  what  you  testified  to  before  the 
grand  jury?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  I  ask  you,  will  you  swear  here  that  you  have  not  told  a 
police  oflBcial  what  you  testified  to  before  the  grand  jury?  A. 
Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  you  that;  now,  will  you  swear  —  I  will  repeat 
it  again;  will  you  swear  that  you  have  not  told  a  police  oflficial 
what  you  testified  to  before  the  grand  jury;  now  look  at  me; 
don't  look  around  the  room  for  help;  look  at  me  and  keep  your 
head  up;  now,  answer  my  question  if  you  can?  A.  I  can  not 
answer  it 

Q.  Let  us  have  the  truth;  who  was  it  you  spoke  to;  now  stand 
up  please,  and  see  if  we  can  not  get  along  a  little  better;  I  think 
you  were  a  little  nervous  while  sitting  in  that  chair;  and  you 
will  feel  better  now;  now,  look  at  me;  what  official  was  it  that 
you  told  what  you  testified  to  before  the  grand  jury  —  there 
goes  your  head  down  again. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Can  you  not  look  at  Mr.  Goff;  give  us  the 
name  of  the  oflQcial?  A.  I  can  not;  I  may  have  spoke  to  a  dozen 
people. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  whom  you  may  have  spoken ;  what 
was  the  name  of  the  oflQcial  whom  vou  told  what  von  testified 
to  before  the  grand  jury;  give  me  the  name  of  the  official?  A. 
I  don't  remember  who  it  was. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  who  it  was?    A.  No. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  it  was  not  Captain  Schmittberger;  did  you 
expect  to  see  Schmittberger  up  there  (pointing  to  the  ceiling); 
you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself?  A.  I  haven't  spoken  to 
Schmittberger  at  all. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  it  w^as  not  Captain  Schmittberger 
that  you  told  what  you  testified  to  before  the  grand  jury?  A« 
I  will  swear.  < 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  it  was  not  the  some  one  that  Captain 
Schmittberger  sent  to  you  that  you  told  what  yon  testified  to 
before  the  grand  jury?    A.  I  will. 
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Q.  You  have  not  told  anyone?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  told  anyone  in  Howe  and  Hummers  office?  A.  I 
have  never  been  there. 

Q.  Have  they  sent  any  messenger  to  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  told  any  policeman  what  you  testified  to  before 
the  grand  jury;  now,  you  see  your  head  goes  down  again;  you 
arc  making  a  nice  exhibition  of  yourself?  A.  Well,  you  are 
doing  it,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  I  am  trying  to  help  you;  what  policeman  or  police  official 
was  it  that  you  told  what  you  testified  to  before  the  grand 
jury;  can  you  not  answer  my  question?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  a  police  captain  since  you  have  testified 
before  the  grand  jury  about  your  testimony  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  to  a  sergeant?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  to  a  roundsman?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Now,  you  remember  you  did  not  talk  to  a  captain;  you 
remember  you  did  not  talk  to  a  sergeant;  you  don't  remember 
whether  you  spoke  to  a  roundsman  or  not  —  now  give  us  the 
roundsman's  name?    A.  I  never  spoke  to  a  roundsman. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  speak  to  the  wardman  about  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  a  detective?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  a  special  man?    A.  We  have  no  special  man. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  for  knowledge  —  to  a  man  detailed? 
A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Yon   don't   remember?    A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  To  a  policeman  of  any  grade?  A.  I  may,  but  not  that  I 
remember. 

Q.  You  bring  your  bankbook  here  from  the  Irving  National 
Bank  as  soon  as  you  can  get  it?  A.  It  will  take  me  an  hour  to 
go  home.  j 

Q.  Then  go  home  and  get  your  book?  ' 

i 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  keep  an  account  book  in  addition  to  your  bankbook 
showing  the  deposits  that  you  made  in  your  bank  and  the  drafts 
you  made  upon  the  bank?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  keep  an  account?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bring  that  with  you  too?  A.  That  is  connected  with  the 
oheck-book. 
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John  O.  Mahoney,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  officer,  you  signed  your  name  every  month  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  pay-rolls?    A.  Not  every  month. 

Q.  Well,  how  frequent?  A.  Well,  I  have  signed  there  a  few 
months. 

Q.  What  for?  A.  Well,  for  the  small  amount  of  money  that  I 
got  for  my  dinner  purposes. 

Q.  How  much?    A.  1  got  about  half  a  dollar  a  day  for  dinner. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  sign  the  pay-rolls  for?  A.  Twenty 
dollars  and  five  cents. 

Q.  Covering  what  period  of  time?    A.  One  month. 

Q.  Twenty  dollars  a  month,  say?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  getting  that  $20  a  month?  A. 
Well,  from  1887  to  I  think  —  it  was  done  away  with  last  June. 

Q.  Seven  years?  A.  Going  on  seven  years,  I  think;  part  of 
the  time  I  didn't  get  it  though. 

Q.  You  were  receiving  that  f20  a  month  up  to  June  of  this 
year?    A.  Yes,  sir;  for  extra  work  I  done  at  the  dock. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  that,  we  will  get  at  that  in  due  time; 
you  understand  we  want  you  to  deal  fairly  with  us,  if  you  want 
us  to  deal  fairly  with  you?    A.  I  come  here  with  that  intention. 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  been  in  the  service?  A. 
Twenty-five  years  next  summer. 

Q.  And  you  have  never  sought  for  promotion,  have  you?  A. 
I  saw  it  was  no  use;  it  was  no  use  my  seeking  for  it,  when  others 
were  left — no  encouragement. 

Q.  Did  you  feel  it  was  no  use  because  yon  were  a  poor  man? 
A.  There  was  poorer  than  me;  I  never  considered  myself  a  poor 
man  as  long  as  I  have  my  health. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  a  poor  man  applying  for  promotion 
did  not  have  much  of  a  chance  unless  he  had  some  money 
behind  him?  A.  That  doesn't  always  follow;  a  man  without 
money  sometimes  gets  ahead,  not  in  all  cases. 

Q.  You  have  a  pretty  fair  record,  officer,  I  find  in  the  depart- 
ment? A.  T  never  had  any  other  record  in  any  other  place  I 
ever  lived  In;  my  record  is  what  T  always  admire,  to  keep 
inside  of  the  bounds  of  the  law. 
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Q.  I  mean  there  have  not  been  many  complaints  made  against 
yoa,  I  find  in  the  record?  A.  No,  sir;  very  few  complaints,  and 
they  were  very  frivolous  complaints. 

Q.  Most  every  one  that  was  made  against  you  was  dismissed? 
A.  These  complaints  were  frivolous  complaints. 

Q.  You  were  fined  very  rarely?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  fined  once 
for  smoking  an  old  pipe. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  complaint  against  you  was  not  so  much 
for  smoking  as  for  smoking  the  old  pipe?  A.  Well,  I  suppose 
the  two  combined  together. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?  A.  I  live  in  One  Hundred  and  Fifth 
street,  230,  East 

Q.  With  your  wife?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Got  a  family?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  children?    A.  Two  children. 

Q.  Grown  up?  A.  No,  sir;  they  are  small;  the  eldest  one  is 
nine  years  old. 

Q.  Were  you  able  to  save  this  f 20  a  month  that  you  got  from 
the  steamship  company,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Company?  A, 
Well,  it  is  pretty  hard  to.  save;  when  I  took  my  dinner  out  of 
it  it  would  only  amount  to  about  65  cents  a  day. 

Q.  Even  at  that  were  you  able  to  save  the  whole  of  it?  A. 
I  don't  understand  the  way  yon  put  that  question;  I  would  like 
yon  to  put  it  some  other  way;  I  have  saved. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  you  saved;  I  am  asking  you  if 
you  were  enabled  to  save  the  money  you  got  from  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  the  |20  a  month — what  are 
yon  ruminating  about?  A.  I  am  not  ruminating;  I  don't  under- 
stand the  way  you  put  the  question. 

Q.  My  question  is,  and  I  think  it  is  very  plain,  were  you 
enabled  to  save  the  f20  a  month  you  received  from  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad  Company — that  is  plain,  is  it  not?  A. 
"Was  I  able  to  save — I  am  able  to  save  it  I  suppose  if  it  is  left 
to  me. 

Q.  Then  it  was  not  left  to  yon?    A.  What  was  loft  to  me? 

Q.  That  is  just  the  point;  if  it  li«id  all  been  left  to  you.  you 
could  have  saved  it,  could  you  not?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  try 
to  have  saved  it. 

Q.  But  it  was  not  all  left  to  you,  was  it?  A.  No,  sir;  it  was 
not. 

L.  637 
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Q.  How  much  of  it  was  left  to  you,  officer?    A.  Well,  about 
half  of  it;  it  was  not  all  lost 

Q.  Now,  ofticer,  1  want  to  get  through  with  you  as  quickly  tf 
possible,  because  I  think  you  mean  to  tell  the  truth;  to  whom 
did  you  give  this  part  that  was  taken  from  you?    A.  Well,  the 
first  man  that  tackled  me  for  pai't  of  it  is  dead  now. 
Q.  And  do  you  forgive  him?    A.  I  do;  I  forgive  everybody. 
Q.  Who  was  it?    A.  It  was  Hay. 

Q.  What  was   he — wardman?     A.  He  was  wardman  under 
Captain  Gastlin. 

Q.  Captain  Gastlin  has  retired?    A.  He  come  to  me  and  told 
me  he  wanted  half  of  it. 

Q.  And  did  you  give  him  the  half?    A.  I  did,  and  I  told  him 

he  could  have  the  whole  of  it,  I  didn't  want  none  of  it  for  myselt 

Q.  Did  he  take  the  whole  of  it?    A.  No;  I  offered  it  to  him, 

but  he  said  it  was  the  custom  to  give  the  half  of  it;  he  said  he 

would  only  take  the  half  of  it. 

Q.  While  Captain  Gastlin  was  in  command  that  continued; 
that  practice?    A.  Yes,  sir;  that  continued. 

Q.  And  who  was  the  captain  that  succeeded  Gastlin?  A. 
Schmittberger. 

Q.  And  did  the  practice  continue  then?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  To  whom  did  you  pay  the  half  then?    A.  To  Gannon. 
Q.  AVas  it  Gannon  that  collected  from  you  all  the  time  that 
Schmittberger  was  in  command?     A.  No;    there  was  another 
officer  tliere  previous  to  Gannon;  I  think  Vail. 

Q.  Ofiioer  Vail;  when  Schmittberger  left  that  precinct  who 
succeeded  him?    A.  Alliaro. 

Q.  Sergeant  Taylor,  I  think,  was  acting  captain  there  for  a 
few  months,  was  he  not,  irom  January  until  April,  1  think? 
A.  That  was  after  Gastlin  was  retired;  that  was  previous  to 
Schmittberger  coming. 

Q.  When  Alliare  went  into  the  precinct  did  you  continue  to 
pay?    A.  The  same  practice. 

Q.  And  who  collected  the  money  from  you,  what  officer?  A. 
Taylor  did. 

Q.  Sergeant  Taylor?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  gave  to  Sergeant  Taylor  so  much  a  month?  A. 
Same  old  system  continued  right  along. 
Q.  That  was  at  the  rate  of  $10  a  month?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  I  suppose  he  went  around  and  collected  from  you 
every  month?    A.  Y'^>'. 
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Q.  Now,  when  you  made  these  several  payments  to  Gannon 
uid  to  Taylor  and  to  Officer  Vail,  was  it  your  understanding 
ind  purpose  that  that  money  went  to  the  captain?  A.  Well, 
that  would  only  be  hearsay,  counsel;  I  had  no  evidence,  no 
proof  of  it;  it  was  only  supposition;  I  never  put  that  ques- 
tion to  him  who  it  went  to. 

Q.  When  you  gave  up  this  money  you  knew  you  had  to  give 
it  up  for  some  purpose  and  to  some  person?  A.  That  ques- 
tion was  given  to  me  first,  that  it  was  the  customary  thing  to 
give  half  of  it 

Q.  And  that  was  to  go  to  the  commander  of  the  precinct, 
the  captain  of  the  precinct?  A.  That  was  the  sui)position;  the 
understanding. 

Q.  That  was  the  understanding  when  you  paid  the  money? 
A.  I  didn't  put  that  question  to  him;  it  would  be  outside  of 
tny  line  of  business. 

Q.  I  am  asking  just  for  the  condition  of  your  mind,  your 
understanding  at  the  time  that  you  gave  up  this  money?  A. 
[  suppose  that  was  the  understanding. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Those  who  paid  this  money  in  that  way,  they  did  not  liave 
very  much  of  an  opinion  of  their  superior  officers  who  took  this 
bribe  money,  did  they?  A.  ^Vell,  I  couldn't  «ay  really  what 
O])inion  they  had  of  the  superior  officers;  I  could  only  account 
for  myself. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  xovy  much  of  an  opinion  of  an  officer 
who  would  blackmail  von  that  wav,  did  von?  A.  Well,  I 
Understood  it  was  the  rule. 

Q.  Inasmuch  as  you  believe  that  this  money  was  going  into 
the  pocket  of  a  superior  officer  v:hn  ^vns  doin<x  nothin»r:  you 
Hrere  at  least  performing  some  service,  but  he  was  doing 
nothing  for  getting  that  money  —  you  had  a  very  low  opinion, 
3id  you  not,  of  your  superior  officer?  A.  I  thouijht  he  was 
getting  it  very  easy. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  much  of  an  opinion  of  him,  did  you? 
A.  Well,  I  didn't  form  no  opinion. 

Q.  None  of  them  had  very  much  opinion  of  their  superior 
officers,  I  suppose?  A.  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when 
I  went  there  I  never  asked  the  value  of  a  cent  of  any  one  of 
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them ;  the  agent  of  the  company  gave  it  to  me  for  my  Berrices; 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  trouble  there. 

Q.  We  are  not  criticising  or  attacking  you;  th^  point  wai 
that  you  paid  that  money  under  compulsion  to  somebody  else 
who  was  performing  no  service  for  it,  and  as  the  result  of  that 
you  had  very  little  opinion  of  your  superior  officer  who  took 
the  money,  did  you  not?  A.  It  would  naturally  be  weak,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  rank  and  file? 
A.  It  was  naturally  weak,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Oscar  R.  Cauchois,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Where  are  you  employed?    A.  The  French  Steamship  line. 

Q.  What  position  do  you  occupy?    A.  I  am  the  general  freight 
agent. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Captain  Schmittberger?  A.  I  know  him  by 
sight;  I  have  seen  him  three  times,  I  think,  in  my  life;  that  is  alU 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Cauchois,  I  understand  you  are  in  a  great  hurry, 
and  I  want  to  get  through  with  you  as  quickly  as  possible  tc^ 
accommodate  you ;  I  will  put  the  question  directly  to  you ;  what 
do  you  know  with  reference  to  any  attempt  made  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  boolTof  the  French  Steamship  Company,  containing' 
the  item  of  |500  payment  to  Captain  Schmittberger?    A.  WelU 
from  the  last  of  July  to  October  I  was  practically  acting  agent 
to  the  French  line;  I  had  a  power  of  attorney;  I  naturally  looked 
after  the  traffic  department  and  the  subordinate  clerks;  I  had 
heard  remarks  about  money  being  paid  to  Captain  Schmittber- 
ger, but  I  never  knew  the  amount,  and  knew  nothing  of  any 
item  in  any  book;  of  course,  it  is  not  in  my  department;  I  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  counting  department;  I  signed 
the  checks  and  took  the  general  management  of  the  business 
in  the  absence  of  the  agent,  but  I  never  looked  into  the  different 
departments,  or  the  books,  at  least;  they  were  in  entirely  sepa- 
rate departments  from  mine;  at  that  time,  prior  to  the  —  it  must 
be  the  last  of  September,  or  the  1st  of  October,  I  don't  recollect 
exactly,  a  party  asked  me  if  I  knew  anything  — 

Q.  Give  us  the  name  of  the  party?  A.  Mr.  Wolf,  manasrer  for 
Meinert;  he  called  on  me  in  my  private  office;  after  receiving 
him  —  this  Meinert  is  a  very  good  customer  of  our  line,  both 
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passenger  and  traffic,  and  we,  of  coarse,  treated  him  with  cour- 
tesy; he  said  there  waj9  a  captain,  a  very  good  captain,  that 
was  coming  np  before  this  committee,  and  that  they  were  col- 
lecting evidence  against  him,  and  possibly  there  was  some  evi- 
dence in  our  line  against  him;  I  listened  to  him  until  he  said  — 
do  you  want  the  whole  of  that  conversation? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  He  said  they  hadn't  got  very  much  against  Cap- 
tain Schmittberger,  and  naturally  everything  that  they  could 
learn  would  go  aginst  him;  Mr.  Wolf  told  me  that  he  understood 
that  there  was  a  sum  paid  by  the  French  line  to  this  Captain 
Schmittberger,  and  asked  me  if  I  knew  about  it;  I  told  him  I  had 
heard  remarks  about  it,  and  I  asked  him  incidentally  the  amount 
and  he  told  me;  he  said  that  he  would  like  to  know,  that  Mr. 
Schmittberger  would  like  very  much  to  know,  if  there  was  any 
evidence  of  this  amount  in  the  books;  I  told  him  I  hadn't  seen 
any;  that  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  books  of  the 
company;  and  he  asked  me  if  I  could  have  access  to  theso  books; 
I  said,  "  Certainly;  ^'  well,  he  said  it  would  please  him  very  much 
to  know  about  that  entry;  well,  there  is  no  use  goinj?  on  fur- 
ther, I  simply  said  to  him  that  the  books  belonp^ed  to  the  com- 
pany, and  that  I  did  not  propose  to  give  any  information  about 
them;  he  said,  "Probably  you  will  be  subpoenaed  to  appear 
before  the  committee  with  the  books;"  I  said,  "  Well,  I  am  not 
the  agent  of  the  company  and  I  do  not  think  they  would  sub- 
poena me  to  bring  any  property  that  was  not  mine,  which  was 
simply  intrusted  to  me  in  a  general  capacity; "  he  said,  "  If  you 
are,  will  you  do  it;  "  I  said,  "  If  I  am  subpoenaed  as  actinjr  agent 
I  shall  refer  the  matter  over  to  the  counsel  of  the  company  and 
allow  him  to  decide  what  to  do; ''  and  that  was  all  at  tliat  inter- 
view; I  rose  and  terminated  that  interview  there. 

Q.  Any  further  interviews?  A.  Well,  he  called  a^ain  to  see 
me  afterward  —  oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  there  is  sometliin/;!^  else; 
he  said  this  f500,  he  mentioned  the  amount  to  me;  he  asked 
me  if  I  would  find  the  evidence  in  the  boohs;  I  sai<l,  '*  rcrtainly, 
if  I  had  the  date;  but  I  don't  say  I  am  proinjr  to  do  it; "  lie  said, 
"I  will  go  and  get  the  date; "  and  he  came  back  a'/ain  with  the 
date  in  one  or  two  days  after. 

By  Senator  Pound: 

* 

Q.  That  was  before  this  matter  had  been  brought  before  thit 
committee  again?    A.  What  matter  do  you  mean? 
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Q.  The  matter  of  the  f500  to  Captain  Schmittberger?  A. 
Naturally  that  didn't  come  up  before  Forget  came  back  from 
Europe;  he  came  back  and  gave  me  the  date  and  I  took  it  and 
sat  it  on  one  side  and  said,  "  liiank  you ; "  1  never  looked  np 
the  matter,  or  inquired  about  it  until  I  heard  the  books  had  been 
called  for,  and  on  the  point  of  being  sent 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  he  say  where  he  had  gotten  the  date?  A,  No,  sir;  he 
didn't;  I  didn't  ask  him;  in  fact  I  don-t  think  he  gave  the  abso- 
lute date,  the  month ;  but  he  said  it  was  about  Christmas  or  New 
Year's;  in  fact  he  told  me  it  was  a  New  Year's  present. 

i^y  Mr.  OoiT: 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  ]»y  him  in  the  subsequent  ioter- 
view?    A.  In  reference  to  what,  Mr.  Goil'. 

Q.  To  this  item  in  the  book?  A.  Well,  simply  that  he  belieTcd 
the  gentlemen  would  be  willing  to  give  it  back  if  it  could  be 
received;  it  simi)ly  went  in  one  ear  and  out  of  the  other;  I 
laughed  at  it;  I  hadn't  any  authority  to  talvC  back  anything;  and 
I  paid  not  much  attention  to  that  part  of  it. 

By  Senator  Tradloy: 

Q.  Captain  Schmittberger  was  willing  to  give  back  the  §500? 
A.  Through  his  representative;  I  understand  it  that  way;  I 
didn't  listen  to  it;  T  had  no  power  to  bestow  the  money  given 
by  my  chief;  I  had  no  right  to  take  it. 

]^r  Mr.  GofT: 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Woif  after  Forget  had  been  before  this 
committee?  A.  I  never  saw  Mr.  Wolf  after  that  day  that  he 
called  in  my  oflice;  that  was  prior  to  the  return  of  Mr.  Forget 
from  Europe. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  anyone  in  relation  to  the  matter  since 
Mr.  Forget  has  been  on  the  witness  stand;  or  has  anyone  seen 
you  and  talked  with  you?  A.  No;  absolutely  not;  except  the 
general  way  we  have  of  talking  on  change. 

Q.  T  mean  something  specially?  A.  No  one  approached  me; 
no,  sir.  •  i 
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Q.  Have  you  told  us  all  that  occurred  between  yourself  and 
this  Wolf?    A.  Well,  on  that  subject? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  There  was  some  remark  made,  I  believe,  of  not 
only  giving  back  the  |500? 

Q.  But  fl,000  more  with  it?  A.  Well,  not  to  allow  the 
books  to  go  out  of  my  possession,  and  of  course  then  he  spoke 
of  a  bribe  or  an  amount  of  money,  I  simply  ridiculed  it  and 
laughed,  and  got  up  and  terminated  the  interview  and  told  the 
gentleman  he  could  leave  my  office  and  see  somebody  else 
connected  with  the  company. 

Q.  This  Wolf  said  that  the  ?500  would  not  only  be  returned  to 
the  company,  but  ?1,000  would  be  given  to  the  man  that  would 
get  away  with  the  evidence  in  that  book?  A.  Mr.  Goff,  I  can  not 
say  absolutely  it  was  $1,000;  that  was  my  impression,  that  it 
was  about  that,  something  said  about  that  the  money  would  be 
returned  with  interest,  and  to  suppress,  not  suppress  exactly, 
but  not  to  permit  the  books  to  go  out;  I  said,  "  I  had  no  autlior- 
ity  to  keep  any  papers  or  books,"  and  I  simply  ter- 
minated the  interview,  because  when  he  began  talking 
moni\v  I  didn't  want  anything  more  to  do  with  it;  I 
said,  "If  I  get  subpoenaed  and  the  committee  ask  to 
see  tho  books  thev  shall  be  referred  to  counsel:"  I  did  receive 
a  subpoena  under  the  name  of  the  agent  and  returned  it  to  the 
gentleman;  I  gave  him  my  name  and  told  him  I  was  not  the 
party,  that  if  they  gave  a  subpoena  in  my  name  I  should  come 
or  speak  to  the  counsel,  but  to  subpoena  me  under  anybody  else's 
name  I  refused  to  accept  it;  I  gave  him  my  card  so  that  he  oorild 
subpoena  me  if  he  wanted. 

Hy  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Was  the  suggestion  made  to  you  personally  that  you  sup- 
press these  records  or  refuse  to  bring  them  before  the  commit- 
tee?   A.  I  didn't  look  at  it  as  a  personal  matter. 

Q.  It  is  not  possible  that  this  Mr.  Wolf  offered  the  French 
line  a  bribe,  as  a  corporation?  A.  Outside  of  that  question 
of  bribing,  the  question  of  keeping  the  books  back  —  the  ques- 
tion of  the  offer  to  pay  some  one  to  koep  thom  back  —  well,  I 
considered  that  too  ridiculous  to  mention. 

Q.  That  was  made  personally  to  you?  A.  I  don't  see  how  he 
could,  he  has  known  me  for  a  good  many  veani.  known  my 
reputation  in  the  house;  I  don't  see  how  ^  nch  a 

thing. 
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By  Mr.  GolBf: 

Q.  He  did?    A.  I  don't  consider  that  to  be  a  bribe  to  me. 
Q.  Outside  of  your  consideration  we  want  the  fact? 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  He  made  the  proposition,  take  it  as  you  will?  A.  I  suppose 
if  he  had  offered  that  to  anybody  else  —  he  might  have  offered 
Uiat  to  somebody  else  in  the  office.  j 

By  Chairman  Lexow  : 

Q.  He  made  the  suggestion  that  money  would  be  paid  if  these 
books  could  be  suppressed?  A.  Yes,  he  did  make  that  sugges- 
tion; he  said,  "The  money  would  be  paid  back  with  interest 
and  money  paid  for  the  suppression  of  the  books,"  not  the  sup- 
pression exactly,  to  keep  them  locked  up,  their  non-production, 
and  after  he  mentioned  that  fact  I  terminated  the  interview 
by  bowing  him  outside;  and  that  was  the  end  of  my  transaction 
of  the  entire  affair. 

Patrick  Murphy,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  How  much  money  have  you  been  receiving  from  the  Penn- 
flylvania  Railroad  Company?  A.  Twenty -five  dollars  a  month 
as  a  rule. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  receiving  f  25  a  month,  officer?  A. 
For  the  last  14  years. 

Q.  Now,  how  much  of  that  have  you  given  up?  A.  One-half 
about,  without  going  into  fractions. 

Q.  About  one-half  every  month?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  that  up  during  the  15  years?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  take  you  from  the  first  captain,  if  you  please,  that 
you  were  there  under,  the  first  captain;  who  was  the  first  cap- 
tain?   A.  Captain  Gastlin  was  the  man  when  I  was  sent  there. 

Q.  Who  collected  the  money?  A.  Officer  Hay;  he  is  now 
dead. 

Q.  After  Gastlin  left,  what  captain  succeeded  him?  A.  Well, 
acting  Captain  Taylor  for  a  while. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  that  money  while  acting  Captain  Taylor  was 
ttere?    A.  I  paid  that  money  while  he  was  acting  captain. 
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Q.  Now,  after  Taylor  became  acting  captain,  or  ceased  rather 
acting  as  captain,  wliat  captain  succeeded  him?  A.  Captain 
Allaire. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  that  money  while  Captain  Allaire  was  hi 
command?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  up  till  June  this  year?    A.  Yes,  sir;  until  June. 

Q.  I  skip  Captain  Schmittberger;  he  was  there  before  Taylor 
was  acting  captain?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  that  money  while  Schmittberger  was  cap- 
tain?   A.  I  did.  , 

Q.  To  whom?    A.  To  Robert  Vail;  that  is  my  impression. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  are  certain  you  paid  it,  but  your  impression  extends 
only  to  the  person  that  you  paid  it?  A.  I  am  certain  that  C 
paid  it,  and  I  am  pretty  certain  to  Mr.  Vail. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  give  up  the  money  while  Captaia 
Allaire  was  in  command  and  up  to  the  issuing  of  the  order  of 
the  police  commissioners  this  year?    A.  Sergeant  Taylor. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  delivered  up  this  money  every  month  to 
the  various  persons  and  under  the  various  captains  that  yom 
have  stated,  what  was  your  understanding,  that  that  money  was 
to  go  to  the  captain?  A.  I  never  had  any  understanding  of 
that  kind,  Hr.  GofP;  I  received  that  money  when  I  went  there; 
it  was  a  precedent  that  was  set  before  I  went  to  that  pier;  I 
had  received  that  money  right  along,  and  I  have  had  no  reason 
to  suppose  where  that  money  went;  I  gave  it  to  those  whom  I 
supposed  it  belonged  to,  and  further  than  that  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Now,  I  do  not  want  to  press  you  to  answer  things,  that 
is  some  things  that  are  not  fair  to  ask  you,  I  simply  ask  you, 
an  officer  of  the  police  department,  if  you  did  not  recognize 
that  this  collector,  we  will  call  him,  represented  the  several 
captains  whom  you  served?  A.  Represented  this  fact,  that  he 
was  appointed  by  the  captains,  but  I  don't  recollect  the  fact 
that  he  gave  this  money  to  the  captains. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  that.  A.  When  I  gave  any  of  these  men 
money,  if  I  wanted  a  favor  done,  extra  men  sent  to  the  pier,  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  as  a  rule,  I  went  to  them,  and  for  that 
and  in  consideration  that  they  gave  these  favors  to  me  I  gave 
them  a  percentage  of  the  money. 
Lu  638 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  one  time  that  you  were  late  on  duty  at 
the  pier?    A.  During  Captain  Sehmittberger'a  time? 

Q.  Yes.    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  was  a  prospect  that  you  would  get  into  trouble 
lor  being  late?  A.  There  was  until  I  made  my  explanation;  1 
don't  think  there  was  any  after  that.  • 

Q.  Did  you  at  that  time  or  at  about  that  time,  did  you  have 
to  give  up  more  money  than  you  had  been  giving  up?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  never  gave  up  more. 

Q.  Was  there  not  something  said  to  you  then  that  in  order 
to  get  out  of  that  trouble  that  you  could  be  certain  not  to  have 
any  trouble  if  you  would  give  up  more  money  than  you  had 
been  giving  up?  A.  No,  Mr.  Goff ;  that  is  not  the  way  that  story 
goes;  I  will  tell  you  the  way  that  was;  I  was  put  on  night  duty; 
I  was  entered  on  the  blotter  there  at  midnight,  on  the  pier;  it 
was  a  market  j)ler,  and  I  used  to  have  to  stay  there  until  3  or  4 
o'clock  in  the  morning;  and  they  were  not  sending  these  goods 
from  the  South  on  Tuesday  morning  as  a  rule,  and  that  was  the 
morning  I  did  not  go  until  12  o'clock;  I  reached  there  one 
morning  at  12  o'clock;  Captain  Schmittberger  was  there, 
and  he  said  you  are  entered  to  be  on  the  blotter  here 
at  12  o'clock,  why  were  you  not  here;  I  made  the  same 
explanation,  that  it  was  Tuesday  morning,  that  there  was  no 
business,  and  I  didn't  consider  there  was  any  reason  for  me  to 
be  there,  as  the  pier  was  not  lit  up  and  the  gates  were  not  open, 
and  he  said  not  to  have  it  occur  again  and  went  off;  about  the 
money  matter  there  was  nothing  said  about  that  money  matter; 
but  you  speak  of  it  now  about  my  getting  money;  I  believe  there 
was  some  months  there  I  didn't  receive  any  money;  two  monthi 
I  had  been  on  the  pier  I  hadn't  received  the  $25,  but  it  was  no 
connection  with  that  late  business;  I  made  my  explanation  to 
the  captain  and  it  was  satisfactory  to  him;  if  it  hadn't  beei 
I  am  pretty  sure  he  would  have  made  a  complaint. 

Thomas  F.  Brady,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  V.v.  Co\T: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  on  the  force;  I  see  you  have  6f^ 
stripes?    A.  Over  25  years. 
Mr.  Goff. —  Has  Officer  Murphy  left  the  court-room. 
Officer  Murphy. —  No,  ?ir. 


.  .ji 
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• 

Mr.  Goff. —  tLow  many  years  have  you  been  on  the  force? 

Officer  Murphy. —  Twenty-six  in  February. 

Q.  You  have  been  over  25  years;  how  much  have  you  been 
receiving  from  the  Pennsylvania  pier?    A.  Twenty-fllve  dollars. 

Q.  Twenty-five  dollars  a  month  for  how  many  years?  A.  Sev- 
enteen years. 

Q.  Have  you  been  giving  up  part  of  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Half  of  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Right  along?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  first  wiis  Captain  Gastlin,  was  it  not?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  to  what  oflflcer  did  you  pay  the  money?  A.  Officer 
JIay. 

Q.  He  is  dead;  now  Captain  Schmittberger  succeeded  Gastlin 
in  tlie  command  of  that  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  during  Schmittberger's  command?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  To  what  officer  did  you  pay?    A,  Officer  Gannon. 

Q.  Any  other  officer?  A.  Not  during  Captain  Schmittberger's 
lima 

Q.  Who  did  all  the  business  during  Captain  Schmittberger's 
time?    A.  And  Officer  Vail. 

Q.  Tliose  two  officers;  now,  after  Schmittberger  left  I  believe 
Sergeant  Taylor  was  placed  in  command  as  acting  captain,  was 
he  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  up  half  per  month  while  Sergeant  Taylor  was 
acting  captain?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  him  personally?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom?    A.  Officer  Vail.     * 

Q.  After  Sergeant  Taylor  ceased  to  have  command  Captain 
Allaire  took  command?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  up  during  his  command?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  officer?    A.  Sergeant  Taylor. 

Q.  And  you  continued  to  pay  half  of  the  f25  a  month  directiv 
to  Sergeant  Taylor  during  Allaire'H  captaincy  up  to  the  issuing 
of  the  order  by  the  police  commissionerH?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  all  the  money  yon  have  ever  given  np?  A.  That 
is  all  I  know  of. 

Q.  Possibly  yon  did  not  understand  my  question;  have  yon 
ever  given  up  money  to  any  police  official  or  official  other  than 
one-haTf  of  the  amount  you  received  from  the  Pennnylvania 
railroad?   A.  That  is  all  I  recollect  I  give  np;  on 
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Q.  But  when  you  say  your  recollection,  don't  you  think  you 
would  remember  if  you  had  given  up?  A.  I  would,  yes;  I  have 
not;  I  don't  remember  anything  else. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  there  was  nothing  else?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  will  swear  that  there  was  nothing  else  that  I  know  of;  I  don't 
remember  anything. 

Arthur  B.  McGeorge,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  been  on  the  police  force?  A.  I 
was  on  20  years  last  August. 

Q.  And  you  are  yet?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  pier  have  you  been  stationed  on?  A.  I  have  been 
on  pier  IG,  on  the  North  river,  for  IC  yeara 

Q.  What  line  is  that?    A.  That  is  the  Pennsylvania  line. 

Q.  How  much  money  have  you  been  receiving?  A.  Twenty- 
five  dollars  a  month. 

Q.  And  have  you  been  paying  half?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  paid  half  during  Captain  Gastlin's  command?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  Detective  Hay,  or  Officer  Hay?  A.  Officer  Hay;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Schmittberger  succeeded  Gastlin?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  during  Schmittberger's  command?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  ^Vhat  officer?    A.  Officer  Vail. 

Q.  Any  other  officer  during  Schmittberger's  command?  A. 
Yes;  Officer  Gannon. 

Q.  During  Sergeant  Taylor's  command,  as  acting  captain, 
did  you  pay?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much?    A.  Half,  |12.60. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  it  to  him  directly?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Each  month?    A.  Each  month,  every  month. 

Q.  During  Captain  Allaire's  command,  did  you  pay?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  just  the  same. 

Q.  To  what  officer?    A.  Sergeant  Taylor. 

Q.  Are  those  all  the  moneys  you  have  paid,  officer?  A.  That 
is  all  I  have  ever  paid  since  I  have  been  there. 

Q.  Since  you  have  been  on  the  force  in  fact?  A.  On  the 
ftjTce;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Yon  seem  to  be  an  intelligent  man  that  can  form  an  opinion 
of  your  own;  when  yon  paid  this  money  to  these  several  officers, 
were  you  not  paying  it  for  the  purpose  of  it  reaching  the  cap- 
tain? A.  That  is  what  I  suppose. 

Q.  And  you  knew  and  apprehended  at  that  time  that  unless 
you  paid  that  money  you  would  not  be  allowed  to  remain  upon 
that  dock?    A.  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that;  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  You  knew  it  would  be  somewhat  unpleasant  for  you?  A. 
Well,  probably  it  would. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  Wasn't  that  the  impression  you  had?    A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  You  knew  that  you  were  not  legally  compelled  to  pay  it, 
officer?    A.  No. 

George  Connors,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  on  the  force?  A.  Twenty-three 
years. 

Q.  What  steamship  dock  have  you  been  on?  A.  Stonington 
line. 

Q.  How  much  money  have  you  received  from  the  Stonington 
line?    A.  Ten  dollars  a  month. 

Q.  Have  you  given  up  any  part  of  that?  A.  Five  dollars 
of  it. 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  been  there?  A.  Going  on  three 
years. 

Q.  What  captain  was  in  command  when  you  first  went  there? 
A.  Sergeant  Taylor. 

Q.  As  acting  captain?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  did  yon  give  the  money  during  his  time?  A!. 
Sergeant  Taylor. 

Q.  Captain  AUiare  succeeded  him,  I  believe?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  give  the  money  during  Captain  Alliare's 
command?   A.  To  Sergeant  Taylor. 
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Q.  When  jou  gave  this  money  to  the  persons  that  you  haTe 
named,  did  you  not  understand  that  that  was  to  go  to  the 
captains?    A.  That  was  the  supposition. 

Q.  And  it  was  a  common  practice,  so  far  as  the  rumor  went, 
among  all  the  men  of  that  squad?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Pound  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  these* piers  anS  docks  thew 
are  where  this  practice  prevailed?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Peter  Moran,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testitied  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Goff  : 

Q.  What  precinct  are  you  attached  to  now?  A.  Seventh 
precinct 

Q.  I  see  you  have  got  four  service  stripes  there,  you  have 
been  on  the  department  over  20  years,  have  you  not?    A.  Ye& 

Mr.  Goil. —  Tnis  is  a  matter,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  worth  call- 
ing attention  to  now,  that  all  the  officers  who  have  been  on 
this  stand,  some  for  25  and  26  years,  all  appeared  as  this  man 
appears,  to  be  perfectly  able  and  competent  to  do  duty,  and 
they  are  all  doing  duty. 

Senator  Pound. —  Some  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  force 
that  have  been  on  the  stand. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  were  you  ever  in  the  steamboat  squad?  A  Yea, 
sir. 

Q.  What  dock  were  yon  stationed  upon?    A.  White  Star. 

Q.  Did  vou  ever  roceive  any  irionev  from  the  AVhite  Star 
people?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  How  much?    A.  Ten  dollars  a  week. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  did  you  give  up?    A.  Just  half  of  it 

(2.  Now,  what  captain  was  in  command  of  that  precinct  when 
yon  wi'VQ  on  llie  White  Star  dock?    A.  Captain  Gastlin. 

Q.  And  I  presume  yon  gave  it  up  to  Hay  as  has  been  testi- 
fied to  bv  all  tlie  other  officers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  after  Gastlin  was  there,  what  captain  succeeded 
him  while  yon  were  there?    A.  Captain  Schmittberger. 

Q.  Did  yon  pay  while  Ca])tain  Schmittberger  was  in  com- 
mand?   A.  He  wanted  it  all  and  T  wouldn't  give  it. 
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Q.  He  wanted  it  all?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  wouldn't  give  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Did  you  give  any  portion  of  it?  A.  No^  sir;  he  removed 
me. 

Q.  They  removed  you  then?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  wanted  the  f40  a  month?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  not  satisfied  with  f 20  —  who  was  it  that  made  the 
demand  upon  you  for  the  whole  of  it?  A.  Vail  told  me  that 
the  captain  wanted  it  all  or  nothing;  I  said  I  am  not  going  to 
come  here  early  and  stay  late  and  give  it  all  and  get  nothing; 
the  result  was  I  was  removed  over  to  the  East  river,  Officer 
Deegan,  Reilly  and  myself. 

Q.  You  are  one  of  the  men  that  was  removed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  I  believe  on  an  open  dock?    A.  Yes,  sir;  at  first. 

Q.  How  lonpj  did  you  remain  there?  A.  Until  after  Schmitt- 
berger  left;  I  was  there  quite  a  while. 

Q.  You  did  not  get  any  money  over  there  of  course?    A.  No. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  attached  to  that  precinct?  A. 
I  am  out  of  that  two  years  past 

Q.  Did  you  go  back  on  the  North  river?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went 
on  the  French  line. 

Q.  Who  was  captain  there?    A.  Alliare. 

Q.  Did  you  give  up  anything?  A.  I  didn't  get  anything  for 
a  while;  I  was  there  about  five  or  six  weeks,  and  finally  the 
superintendent  said  to  me,  "Moran,"  he  said,  "I  think  I  can 
make  arrangements  to  allow  you  a  certain  amount  for  your 
attention ; "  I  was  there  early  and  late ;  so  after  I  was  there 
about  five  weeks,  I  guess,  he  made  arrangements  to  allow  me 
flO  a  week,  and  I  think  it  was  one  collection  that  Sergeant  Tay- 
lor came  and  I  gave  it  to  him. 

Q.  You  gave  it  to  Sergeant  Taylor?  A.  Yes,  and  then  T  was 
transferred  after  that. 

Q.  Allaire  was  in  command  then?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

0.  And  then  you  were  transferred?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  another  precinct?  A.  Yes,  sir;  Seventh  precinct, 
where  I  am  now. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  your  transfer,  officer,  if  you  know? 
A.  Well,  no,  sir;  I  don't,  nothing  that  I  had  done  myself;  I 
hadn't  committed  myself  in  any  way. 

Q.  You  didn't  make  application  for  *  '^    A. 

No. 
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Q.  There  were  no  complaints  against  you,  were  there,  as  tar 
as  you  knew?    A.  None  at  all.  |)ii; 

Q.  When  you  gav,e  this  money  to  Sergeant  Taylor,  did  he  make 
demand  upon  you  for  more  than  one-half?    A.  Well,  yes,  |25. 

Q.  He  wanted  |25?    A.  I  gave  him  (25,  that  was  understood. 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  Twenty-five  dollars  out  of  |40?  A.  Yes;  the  arrangement 
had  been  altered  since  I  was  on  the  White  Star;  in  my  time 
it  was  half  that  the  oflQcers  gave  up,  but  after  when  I  came  back 
to  the  French  line  it  appears  that  the  officers  on  the  steamship 
lines  give  |25. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  So  it  had  been  increased?  A.  No,  not  increased;  the  same 
amount  flO  a  week,  and  in  place  of  the  officer  keeping  half  he 
kept  |15,  and  had  to  give  |25  up  to  whoever  collected  it,  the 
sergeant  or  detective,  or  whoever  it  was. 

Q.  I  don't  clearly  understand?    A.  You  see  when  I  was  on  th.« 
White  Star  line  the  officer  that  stayed  late  at  night  and  com^ 
early  in  the  morning,  he  kept  half  for  himself,  and  he  gave  a'p 
the  other  half  to  whoever  was  to  collect  it;  but  after,  when    ^ 
was  removed,  when  I  wouldn't  give  it  all  up,  I  was  remover^ 
to  the  East  river,  then  when  I  came  back  again  Schmittberg^^ 
had  made  some  arrangements  that  I  did  not  know  of,  whic^'*^ 
was  this,  that  the  steamship  men  had  to  give  up  |25,  and 
|15  for  themselves  out  of  the  |40. 

Q.  And  according  to  that  new  arrangement  you  gave  to 
geant  Taylor  |25  out  of  your  |40  a  month?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  it  to  him  more  than  once?    A.  That  is  all^ 
that  is  all  I  was  there. 

Q.  Then  you  were  removed?    A.  Yes.  * 

Q.  And  as  far  as  you  know  without  any  charges  or  compIalntB? 
A.  No  charges  at  all.  ^ 

Q.  The  people  on  the  French  line  were  satisfied  with  youf 
A.  Perfectly,  they  tried  to  get  me  back  again.  v 
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George  W.  Eieman,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  on  the  force?  A.  Fourteen  years 
and  nine  months. 

Q.  What  steamship  dock  are  you  on?  A.  At  present  on  the 
Vermont  Central. 

Q.  Is  that  on  the  East  or  North  river?  A.  On  the  East  river, 
Pier  36. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  on  the  North  river?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  dock?  A.  I  was  on  Pier  12,  on  the  New  Jersey 
Central. 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  receive  at  that  pier,  New  Jersey 
Central?    A.  Not  a  cent. 

Q.  That  is  one  company  that  does  not  pay?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  receiving  money  from  the  Vermont  Central? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  received  any  money  at  all?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  one  of  the  favored  ones?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  you  —  and  I  take  your  testi- 
mony as  true,  I  believe  you  are  telling  the  truth  —  can  you  give 
the  committee  any  reason  why  it  is  all  the  ott'^r  oflQcers  who 
were  on  other  piers  received  moneys  from  the  companies  and 
you  did  not  receive  any  money  from  the  company  where  you 
were  on  duty?    A.  I  can  not  give  any  reason. 

Wyatt  M.  Bassett,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  are  the  agent  of  the  Central  Vermont  Railroad?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  position  that  you  hold?    A.  Agent. 

Q.  Are  you  the  higest  authority  of  that  company  here?  A. 
In  the  operating  department,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  keep  books?    A.  No,  sir;  tlfie  cashier  keeps  the  books. 

Q.  And  makes  entries  on  your  direction  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  entries  on  these  books  for  monthly  payments 
for  police  service?    A.  Yes,  sir;  in  years  past 

Q.  How  many  years?    A.  Tw^r '  '^-twa 

L.  639 
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Q.  How  long  have  jou  been  connected  with  the  company? 
A.  Since  the  1st  of  May,  '66. 

Q.  Mr.  Bassett,  has  the  company  been  paying  any  money  oi 
recent  years?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  the  cause  of  the  change?  A.  I  had  one  man  detail- 
ed for  14  years;  I  think  his  name  was  Collard;  he  was,  I  don't 
know  how  long  it  is,  but  from  the  time  the  steamship  company 
reorganized,  I  think  seven  years  ago,  he  was  retired ;  I  kept  him 
as  gateman  after  that  and  paid  him  (50  a  month;  he  signed  tiie 
pay-roll  in  the  regular  way;  he  was  a  special  officer;  and  when 
ke  left  me  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  then  I  put  my  own  man 
on  as  gateman ;  and  haven't  paid  anything  from  that  time  since. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  reason?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  some  correspondence  with  the  officers  of 
your  company  in  relation  to  this  matter?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  ever  writing  to  the  officers  of  the  com- 
pany to  say  that  you  could  not  get  along  without  paying?  for 
police  work?  A.  I  might  have  years  ago,  but  of  late  years 
not  at  all,  because  I  had  a  special  officer  you  know  seven  yeara 

Eugene  Beglan,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  officer,  how  long  have  you  been  on  the  force?  A- 
Twenty-one  years,  little  over  —  21  years  and  three  mouths. 

Q.  At  what  pier  are  you  on  duty?    A.  Twenty-two  North  river. 

Q.  What  company?    A.  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  been  there?  A.  Been  there  seven  years 
with  the  company  on  and  off;  about  seven  yeara. 

Q.  How  much  have  you  been  receiving  from  the  company, 
otlicer?    A.  My  dinner  money;  about  |5  a  week. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  the  object  for  which  you  got  the 
money;  we  have  it  pretty  well  established  that  all  the  compan- 
ies paid  the  officers  money;  we  are  not  criticising  you  now  at 
all;  our  inquiries  are  in  another  direction  —  you  got  f5  a  week? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  how  much  of  that  did  you  give  up?    A.  Half. 

Q.  To  whom?    A.  To  different  parties. 

Q.  Let  us  see;  Captain  Gastlin  was  in  command  there  when 
you  were  first  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  To  what  ofiicei*  did  you  give  up  during  his  command?  A. 
Hay. 

Q.  After  Captain  Oastlin  ceased  to  have  command,  Captain 
Schmittberger  succeeded  him,  did  he  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  give  up  to  during  his  command?    A.  Gannon. 

Q.  Did  jou  not  give  up  to  Officer  Vail?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Half,  that  is  $10  a  month?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  after  Schmittberger  left  there,  Sergeant  Taylor  took 
command  as  acting  captain?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  up  during  Sergeant  Taylor's  captaincy?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom?    A.  Taylor. 

Q.  Himself?     A.  Yes,  sir.  » 

Q.  Ten  dollars  a  month?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  after  Taylor  ceased  to  have  command,  Allaire  went 
there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  up  during  Allaire's  command?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom?    A.  Taylor.  [ 

Q.  Ten  dollars  a  month,  you  continued  to  give  that  each 
month  uj)  to  last  June  I  think  it  was,  when  the  commissioners 
issued  their  order?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ; 

Q.  You  have  not  received  any  money  since  then,  have  you'* 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  each  and  every  time  you  gave  up  these  moneys  and 
to  every  person  yon  <rave  it  to,  did  you  do  so  with  tie  knowledge 
and  with  the  understanding  that  it  was  to  go  to  the  captain  — 
that  was  the  understanding,  was  it  not?    A.  Well,  I  suppose  so. 

Robert  J.  Vail,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  pay  attention,  if  you  please,  to  the 
chairman;  I  would  ask  the  chairman  to  instruct  this  officer,  if 
he  be  not  aware  of  it  already,  at  least  to  formally  instruct  him  as 
to  his  position  as  a  witness  here  before  this  committee. 

Senator  Pound  (acting  chairman). —  The  proposition  has  been 
stated  here  many  times  before,  that  the  testimony  given  before 
this  committee  is  of  a  privileged  character,  inasmuch  as  this  is 
a  committee  of  the  Senate  to  investigate  the  abusefi  whiph  are 
said  to  exist,  and  do  exist,  in  the  police  departn 
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protected  to  this  extent,  that  any  testimony  you  may  give  h»e, 
as  to  the  giving  of  a  bribe,  is  an  absolute  bar  to  any  prosecuticm 
that  may  be  instituted  against  you,  or  any  civil  proceeding  in 
consequence  thereof;  it  is  an  absolute  defense  or  a  bar.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  you  give  false  testimony  here  or  commit 
perjury,  you  are  liable  not  only  for  the  other  offenses  that  you 
have  committed,  but  for  that  act  the  same  as  if  the  perjury  had 
been  committed  in  any  court  of  justice. 

Q.  Now,  Officer  Vail,  you  were  a  wardman  at  one  time,  were 
you  not?    A.  I  was  detective. 
Q.  That  is  ward  detective?    A.  Ward  detective. 
Q.  Under  what  captain?     A.  I  was  under  Captain  Gastlin. 
Q.  That  is  in  the  steamboat  squad?    A.  Steamboat  squad;  I 
was  five  years  detective  under  Captain  Gastlin. 

Q.  Were  you  detective  under  Captain  SchmittbergerT    A^ 
Two  months. 

Q.  Now,  Officer  Vail,  a  number  of  your  brother  officers  have 
testified  here  whom  you  know,  I  presume?    A.  Tea,  sir. 

Q,  They  testified  that  they  paid  you  and  Gannon,  but  you,  for 
your  own  part,  every  month,  one-half  of  the  money  that  those 
officers  received  from  the  various  steamship  companies?  A.  Tes, 
sir. 
Q.  That  is  true?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  officer,  for  whom  did  you  collect  that  money?  A^ 
Well,  I  was  assigned,  made  detective;  I  was  four  years  detecti^v 
I  think,  when  Hay  died;  Detective  Hay,  he  died;  so  Gaptftia 
Gastlin  told  me  to  go  around  and  see  these  men  and  they  would 
do  the  right  thing. 

Q.  Now,  what  did  you  do  with  the  money  that  you  received? 
A.  I  gave  it  to  the  captain. 

Q.  Every  month?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  never  got  a  penny  out  of  it; 
not  as  much  as  the  price  of  a  dgar. 

Q.  "The  only  benefit  that  you  had  from  that  special  positioii 
was  that  you  were  relieved  from  patrol  duty?  A.  Well,  I  had 
harder  work  than  patrol  work;  my  record  will  show  wha,t  I 
done. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  to  us,  please,  how  your  work  was  harder? 
A.  I  was  up  early  and  late;  steamships  sail  early  and  I  had  to 
stay  up  all  night  looking  out  for  state-room  thieves  and  confl* 
deuce  men. 

Q.  Did  you  do  collecting  in  any  other  line  of  busineM  bat  Id 
the  steamboat  line?    A.  No,  sir. 


Q.  That  is  ail  lliat  squad  has  control  of?    A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  It  is  limited  to  the  steamboat  comiiany;  now,  ofBcer,  you 
Baj  joii  were  two  mouths  lliere  under  Schmittberger?    Yes,  air. 

Q.  Did  you  collect  during  tliose  two  raontlis?  A.  When  Cap- 
ain  Bctimittberger  was  sent  to  the  Twenty-eighth  precinct  I 
WHS  over  the  day  he  was  made  cuptain,  I  was  over  at  court;  I 
bad  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  he  wn«  getting  tried,  and  the 
jury  was  out;  so  when  I  came  down  it  was  late;  the  jury  did  not 
get  back  until  -about  haU-past  6;  when  I  got  down  to  Pier  A  it 
wnB  7  oVlocic,  and  they  told  me  that  Captain  Schmittberger 
bad  l)een  down  and  reported  there  and  turned  the  men  out  and 
gave  them  a  lecture;  so  the  next  morning  I  reported  at  8  o'clocli. 

y.  You  had  heard  he  had  given  them  a  lectore?  A.  Yes.  sir; 
I  was  not  there. 

Q.  You  missed  a  moral  treat?  A.  The  next  morning  be  called 
ub;  tbere  were  six  detectives,  four  on  the  North  river  and  two 
on  the  East  river;  he  called  the  six  detectives  into  his  room, 
and  asked  the  names,  and  they  told  him;  so  then  he  let  the 
other  detectives  go— no.  he  asked  who  was  Vail;  I  told  him  I 
WOB  Vail;  so  he  let  them  go  out,  and  then  he  asked  me  about 
the  workings  of  the  precinct;  I  told  him  it  had  been  a  custom- 
ary thing  as  far  as  I  had  heard  for  years  for  the  men  to  give 
half  of  what  fhey  were  getting;  they  were  getting  that  money 
for  dinner  money,  and  they  voluntarily  gave  that  up;  well,  he 
said,  he  didn't  want  no  policemen  collecting,  he  wanted  the 
whole  of  it. 

Q.  He  wanted  the  whole  of  the  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  he  did  not  want  any  policeman  collecting?  A.. 
Ho  wanted  to  get  it  all  himself;  so  I  said  Ihat  will  be  a  pretty 
bard  matter,  because  these  steamboat  people  if  they  knew  the 
•captain  was  getting  any  of  this  money  they  would  not  give  a 
cent  to  these  men;  the  men  gave  this  voluntarily;  well,  be  said, 
he  was  sent  there  to  reorganize  the  squad  and  he  was  going  to 
transfer  those  people  off  the  piers;  I  said  you  can  suit  yourself, 
them  men  have  been  on  these  piers  for  years;  the  people  want 
them,  and  I  think  there  will  be  a  great  kicknp  if  yon  change 
them;  well,  he  was  going  to  be  captain  of  the  precinct;  I  said, 
nil  right;  so  then  it  went  on  for  about  six  weeks — to  the  6th  or 
'th  of  January;  then  he  changed  his  mind;  he  sent  me  around 
o  notify  the  men  and  to  report  to  him  if  any  of  them  woalfln't 
le  satlsflcd  to  give  the  whole  of  it  op;  I  carried  out  my  order; 
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he  gave  me  the  order  and  1  carried  it  out;  I  reportea  back  to 
him  that  some  of  the  men  were  satisfied  and  some  af  the  men 
kicked. 

Q.  Did  you  collect  any  money  during  his  captaincy?  A.  Yei, 
I  did;  1  think  I  got  §50  from  the  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  there  at  Desbrosses  street,  and  from  the  Hoboken 
people;  he  went  and  seen  them  himself ,  the  ferry  people. 

Q.  Did  you  get  that  money  directly  from  the  agent?  A.  Ye^ 
sir;  I  went  there  and  he  gave  me  an  envelope,  and  1  gave  the 
envelope  to  Schmittberger.  , 

Q.  Then  the  oflBcer  on  the  dock  did  not  get  the  money?  A. 
Not  that  month. 

Q.  How  is  it  they  came  to  pay  you  directly?  A.  That  was 
an  understanding  between  the  agent  and  the  captain. 

Q.  The  captain  had  been  there?    A.  Yea 

Q.  To  the  Uoboken  people  the  same  thing?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now%  you  collected,  you  say,  |50  from  whom?  A.  Proi» 
the  agent,  Mr.  Tovrnsend,  I  think  is  his  name,  he  is  on  the 
Pennsylvania  road  near  Desbrosses  street 

Q.  On  the  Pennsylvania  dock?     A.  Yes,  sir;  he  told  me  to 
go  and  see  the  ajxent;  Schmittberger  told  me  to  go  and  seethe 
agent,  and  I  would  get  for  the  two  men  that  was  on  that  pier  S 
,   there  was  two  men  en  that  pier. 

Q.  You  would  get  from  the  agent  instead  of  through  the  men^ 
the  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  got  that  money  in  an  envelope,  f50;  did  yoiE 
give  that  money  and  the  money  contained  in  that  envelope  t(p 
Captain  Srhmittberger?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  never  kept  a  cent  of  it 

Q.  T  understand  that.  I  simply  want  to  get  that  matter  clear 
on  the  record;  you  are  prepared  to  swear  here  that  the  envelope 
that  contained  the  ?50  that  you  received  from  this  Mr.  Town- 
send,  as  you  remember  his  name,  you  gave  that  envelope  and 
the  ?50  that  you  received  from  him  in  the  envelope  to  Cap- 
tain Sclimittberger?  A.  Well,  I  wouldn't  say  the  envelope 
because  I  took  the  money  out;  I  had  other  other  money  and  I 
put  it  together  and  I  gave  it  to  him. 

Q.  Then  we  have  it  this  way,  that  you  can  swear  that  the 
$50  you  received  from  Townsend  you  gave  that  to  Captain 
Schmittberger  directly?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  stated  about  the  Hoboken  people,  how  did- 
you  come  to  collect  that  money  from  the  Hoboken  people? 
He  went  and  saw  them. 
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By  Senator  Pound  : 

Q.  Schmittberger  went  and  saw  them?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  that 
be  would  change  the  policeman  away  from  there  and  that  he 
would  give  them  a  good  policeman;  so  then  he  told  me  to  go 
over  and  see  the  man  in  Hoboken. 

By  Mr.  Goff  : 

Q.  In  Hoboken?    A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  their  office  in  Jersey. 

Q.  So  that  you  were  sent  over  to  another  State  to  collect  this 
money?  A.  That  is  where  he  told  me  to  go  and  I  went  and 
got  it 

Q.  We  are  not  criticising  you  at  all,  you  had  to  obey  orders; 
jou  were  sent  by  order  of  your  captain  to  Hoboken,  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  to  collect  this  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  went  to  that  office  in  Hoboken?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  gentleman's  name  that  you  saw?  A.  Well, 
now  it  is  the  superintendent  of  ferries. 

Q.  Was  it  Wilson?    A.  Not  Wilson. 

Q.  Woolsey?  A.  No,  it  was  the  deputy  superintendent 
under  Woolsey. 

Q.  The  man  under  Woolsey?  A.  I  would  know  the  name  if 
I  heard  it;  it  is  four  years;  it  is  so  long  I  forget  his  name. 

Q.  We  can  locate  the  man;  what  conversation  did  you  have 
with  him  when  you  went  there?  A.  Didn't  have  any;  I  went 
in  there. 

Q.  Did  he  know  you?  A.  Yes;  he  knovv  me  from  being  along 
the  river. 

Q.  He  handed  you  how  much  mouev?     A.  Fifty  dollars. 

Q.  Now,  you  stated  before  that  the  $50  you  received  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Company  you  put  with  other  moneys  you 
had?  A.  I  put  it  with  this  $50;  I  was  after  coming  from 
Hoboken. 

Q.  W^as  that  all  the  money  that  you  collected?  A.  No;  there 
was  some  of  the  men  gave  some;  but  he  had  said  you  know  that 
he  went  to  the  agent  and  stopped  them  from  giving  any  money. 

Q.  Some  of  the  officers  have  testified  here  that  they  gave  you 
money.  Officer  Vail;  now,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  accept 
your  version?  A.  That  was  the  first  month;  the  first  month  I 
^ot  it  regularly  was  when  Gastlin  was  there;  the  second 
month  I  didn't  get  it. 
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Q.  Now,  how  much  money  did  you  collect  the  first  month  yoo 
were  there  during  Schmittberger's  time?  A.  The  first  month, 
you  know  the  first  month  was  just  the  same  as  always,  it  was 
the  second  month;  the  change. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  a  definite  amount?  A.  I  guess  it  is  about 
1210. 

Q.  And  that  sum  you  had  been  collecting  every  month  before 
that?    A.  Yes,  sir;  about  that 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  it  has  been  sworn  to  by  some  of  the  offlcerg 
here,  that  when  Captain  Schmittberger  went  there  instead  of 
the  men  paying  half  they  had  to  pay  |25  out  of  f40?  A.  I  don't 
know ;  I  wasn't  there  then. 

Q.  You  were  moved  shortly  after?  A.  I  was  only  two  months 
there;  I  thought  it  was  time  to  get  away;  I  wouldn't  do  special 
duty  with  them;  I  wouldn't  do  detective  duty  with  them. 

Q.  As  matter  of  fact,  did  not  Schmittberger  compel  you  to  go 
to  men,  even  in  the  first  month;  within  six  weeks  after  he  took 
command  of  that  precinct,  and  tell  some  of  the  men  that  they 
would  have  to  raise  the  money?  A  He  gav^  me  an  order  to  go 
and  tell  the  men  that  he  wanted  all  the  money  they  were  get- 
ting; I  carried  out  the  order  he  gave  me. 

Q.  The  last  money  you  gave  to  Schmittberger,  as  I  under- 
stand, were  those  two  ?50  you  received,  one  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  other  from  the  Hoboken  people?  A.  There  was 
more  than  that;  there  was  some  of  the  men  tliat  gave. 

Q.  Was  that  the  last  money  you  gave  that  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  amount  you  gave  the  last  time?  A. 
I  guess  it  was  about  $170. 

Q.  And  that  ?170  were  derived  either  directly  from  the  steam- 
ship people  or  from  the  oflScers  themselves;  those  two  elements 
contributed  to  that  |170,  is  that  so  —  from  no  other  source?  A* 
Do  you  mean  the  men  or  the  steamship  people? 

Q.  Both?  A.  Yes;  they  both  made  up  that  amount;  he  told 
me  the  men  that  were  not  willing  to  give  not  to  go  near  theni. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  keep  a  memorandum-book  oflQcer  of  your  own 
as  to  the  amounts  that  you  collected,  for  your  own  protection? 
A.  I  never  collected  any  for  my  own  protection. 

Q.  I  mean  keep  a  memorandum-book  for  your  own  profectionf 
A.  No;  I  had  the  names  of  all  the  men. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  amount,  an  approximate  amount,  ai 
nearly  as  your  recollection  serves  you,  as  to  how  mnch  mon^ 
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ron  collected  that  way  altogether?    A.  I  was  only  a  year  — 
Say  died. 

Q.  I  suppose  according  to  your  figares  you  collected  about 
J3,000;  you  collected  about  f210  a  month?    A.  About  that 

Q.  And  two  months  for  Captain  Schmittberger,  so  it  would 
be  in  round  numbers  about  (3,000?  A.  I  guess  it  might  have 
been  that 

Q.  That  money  was  given  in  cash  as  you  had  collected  it?  A. 
Tes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  put  it  in  bank;  you  gave  the  money  as  you 
received  it?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  And  always  at  the  station-house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  hand  the  money  over  to  the  captain?    A.  In  his 
room,  yes,  sir;  at  his  desk. 

Q.  You  did  not  put  it  in  an  envelope  or  anything  of  that  kind? 
A.  I  just  handed  it  to  him. 

Q.  When  you  handed  it  each  time,  did  yon  give  an  account  of 
the  men  you  collected  from?  A.  He  had  a  list  of  the  men  that 
H^as  giving  the  money. 

Q.  Would  he  compare  the  list  of  the  men  he  had  with  the 
toiount  he  received  from  you?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  left  him  when 
f  come  out 

Q.  You  felt  a  pretty  strict  account  would  be  kept. 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  He  knew  how  much  he  was  entitled  to,  did  he  not?  A.  I 
^'Uppose  so;  I  got  nothing  out  of  it. 

John  J.  Taylor,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
^ing  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr  Goff: 

Q.  Sergeant  Taylor,  how  long  have  yon  been  on  the  force? 
A.  I  was  appointed  the  25th  of  May,  1804. 

Q.  That  is  over  30  \ears?    A.  Thirty  years  last  May. 

Q.  I  see  you  have  got  five  service  stripes  there?    A.  Six. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  sergeant?    A.  Since  1809. 

Q.  Man  of  family?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Family  grown  up?    A.  They  are,  the  most  of  them, 

Q.  Where  do  you    reside?    A.  I   reside  at  828   West   One 
Hundred  and  Forty-fifth  street 
Ll  640 
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Q.  Large  family?  A.  Four  boys  and  one  girl  alive;  three 
dead. 

Q.  To  what  precinct  were  you  assigned  when  you  were  Unt 
promoted  to  be  sergeant?  A.  To  the  Twenty-ninth,  now  the 
Nineteenth. 

Q.  That  is  the  Tenderloin?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  roundsmao 
for  a  short  time  in  that  precinct 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  a  sergeant  in  the  Tenderloin? 
A.  I  couldn't  say  positively,  six  or  seven  years. 

Q.  And  where  were  you  transferred  from  there?  A.  I  wm 
sent  to  the  Fourth. 

Q.  That  is  Oak  street?    A.  Oak  street;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  transferred  from  the  Fourth?  A.  To  the 
Sixteenth. 

Q.  That  is  over  on  the  west  side?  A.  Twentieth  street,  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  to  where  were  you  transferred  from  the  Sixteenth? 
A.  To  the  steamboat  squad. 

Q.  Give  us  the  date  as  nearly  as  yon  can  recollect  when  yon 
first  went  to  the  steamboat  squad?  A.  Eighty-one  or  '82,  I 
wouldn't  be  positive. 

Q.  What  captain  was  in  command?    A.  Captain  Gastlin. 

Q.  Now,  many  of  the  officers  of  your  precinct.  Sergeant  Taylor, 
have  testified  that  while  Captain  Gastlin  was  in  command  of 
that  precinct  that  they  paid  to  Hay  and  to  Vail,  special  officers, 
one-half  the  moneys  which  they  received  from  the  various  steam- 
boat docks  —  had  you  any  knowledge  of  these  payments?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Mr.  GofT. —  Now,  Mr.  Chairaian,  T  wish  vou  would  state  to  the 
captain  his  privileges  here  as  a  witness. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Any  testimony  given  by  you,  serfreant, 
Implicating  yon  in  the  receiving  of  a  bribe  is  privileged,  and 
your  admission  of  any  fact  in  connection  with  a  transaction 
of  that  kind  is  an  absolute  bar  ngainst  any  prosecution  against 
you  for  such  cause;  that  is  your  privite^e.  In  other  words,  a 
clean,  clear  cut  confession  if  you  have  been  guilty  of  anything 
of  that  kind,  is  an  absolute  bar  ])rovonting  any  tribunal,  grand 
jury  or  otherwise,  from  investigating  the  matter  or  bringing  an 
indictment  Ofrainst  you.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  perjure  your- 
self, if  you  commit  perjury  before  this  committee,  it  is  the  same 
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as  committing  perjary  in  a  court  of  law,  and  yon  know  what  the 
punishment  for  that  is,  15  years  in  State  prison. 

Q.  You  say,  sergeant,  that  you  had  no  knowledge  of  these 
payments?    A.  Not  that  I  could  swear  to. 

Q.  You  had  no  personal  participation  in  them,  had  you?  A. 
No,  sir;  not  while  Captain  Gastlin  was  there. 

Charman  Lexow. —  I  want  to  say  another  word  to  the  sergeant, 
and  that  is,  that  in  putting  you  upon  the  stand  here  we  do  so  as 
a  witness  for  the  State;  that  if  you  do  make  a  confession  you  per- 
form a  service  to  the  State  which  should  be  commended  rather 
than  found  fault  with. 

Mr.  Goff. —  And  I  must  say  for  counsel,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
counsel  will  assume,  until  the  contrary  be  shown,  that  Sergeant 
Taylor  will  regard  the  obligations  of  his  oath  to  tell  the  truth. 

Q.  You  had  no  personal  knowledge,  that  is,  you  did  not  see 
the  money  paid  or  transferred,  but  it  was  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  and  notorious  that  such  money  was  being  collected 
every  month?  A.  Well,  there  was  always  a  rumor  at  that  time, 
as  far  as  I  knew,  that  the  men  got  something  for  their  meals 
at  these  diirerent  piers,  but  I  never  saw  any  money  handed, 
or  anything  of  that  sort  while  Captain  Gastlin  was  in  command 
of  the  precinct. 

Q.  I  do  not  charge  that  you  did;  after  Captain  Gastlin  retired, 
Cap(aiii  v>cliiiiinbeiger  v/ent  iliere,  did  he  not?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ilave  you  ^ny  knowledge  of  any  money  having  been  col- 
lected there  during  Captain  i^clunitlberger's  command? 

Chairman    Lexow. —  Speak    ri;;lit    out,    sergeant,    you    must 
know  or  not 

A.  Only  the  rumor,  while  Cnptiiin  Rchmittberger  was  there. 

Q.  You  had  no  personal  knowledge,  had  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Captain  Sclnuittberger  remained  in  command  how  long? 
A.  Captain  ^^chmiltberger  can)e  there  when  he  wa?.  made  cap- 
tain; 1  liiirik  it  v.iis  Decemhei',  ll?e  8th  of  December,  as  near  as 
I  can  remember  now;  in  that  neighborhood. 

Q.  Captain  Pclmiirtberger  was  made  captain  December  8, 
1890?    A.  That  is  about  the  time. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  Captain  Rchmittberger  left  that 
precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  date?  A.  I  couldn't  exactly  tell  the  date;  he  was 
about  13  months  there,  I  think;  one  month  over  a  year,  I  think, 
as  near  as  I  can  recollect. 
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Q.  One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  had  you  ever  given  Inspector  Steers  any  money 
before  sergeant?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  money?  A.  After  Captain  Oastlin  left  there  I  wm 
put  in  charge  between  him  and  Schmittberger  coming  there. 

Q.  So  that  you  were  acting  captain  twice?    A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  about  paying  the  money  to  Steers;  was  it  from  the 
money  that  you  collected  during  the  first  period  that  you  w«e 
acting  captain  that  you  paid  to  Steers?  A.  Well,  every  month 
I  paid  him. 

Q.  That  is  the  first  time  that  you  were  acting  captain  between 
Gastlin  retiring  and  Schmittberger's  command?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  months,  do  you  remember,  intervened  when 
you  were  in  charge?  A.  Captain  Gastlin  got  retired  about  the 
2d  or  3d  of  July,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  and  I  was  in 
charge  from  that  time  until  the  time  Captain  Schmittberger 
took  command. 

Q.  That  would  be  about  six  months,  he  took  command  abont 
December  8th?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  would  be  about  six  montlis?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  during  those  six  months  did  you  make  the  collee- 
tions?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  made  the  collections?    A.  Vail. 

Q.  And  you  received  every  month  this  money  from  Vail  that 
he  collected?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  speak  now  of  the  first  month,  that  was  in  1890,  when 
you  were  first  acting  captain  there,  the  very  first  month  that 
you  received  the  monthly  collection  from  Vail,  what  did  you  do 
with  that  collection?    A.  I  took  it  to  Inspector  Steers. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us,  why  did  you  take  it  to  Inspector  Steers? 
A.  I  had  orders. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  the  orders?    A.  He  did. 

Q.  What  were  those  orders,  sergeant,  just  tell  us  the  whole 
thing?  A.  His  order  was  to  for  me  to  continue  the  same  as  the 
captain  had  done,  and  every  month  to  come  and  see  him  and 
give  him  a  certain  amount  of  the  money. 

Q.  Give  him  a  certain  amount  of  the  money?  A.  It  varied, 
I  told  you,  it  would  not  be  always  alike. 

Q.  What  is  the  variation  that  —  fix  it  —  was  it  two-thirds,  two- 
fourths,  or  how  much  percentage?    A.  I  got  about  20  per  cent 

Q.  You  got  about  20  per  cent?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  he  80  per  cent?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  his  direction  to  you  tliat  you  should  get  20  per 
cent  and  he  80  per  cent?    A.  No. 

Q.  How  was  it  fixed?  A.  He  told  me  that  he  knew  about 
what  money  there  was  there. 

Q.  Yes?  A.  And  for  my  trouble  of  getting  it,  I  kept  20  per 
cent  and  he  seemed  to  be  satisfied. 

Q.  Did  you  retain  in  your  own  hands  20  per  cent  without  ask- 
ing his  consent?    A.  Well,  he  understood  it  in  that  way. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  sergeant,  when  you  brought  tlie 
first  month's  collection  to  Steers;  you  say  you  brought  f200; 
do  you  remember  the  amount  you  brought?  A.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  amount  now;  no,  sir. 

Q.  We  will  say  f200,  that  is  the  average  sum;  wh(*n  you 
brought  the  first  f200  from  headquarters  to  Steers  enu  you 
tell  me  how  much  you  gave  him  out  of  that  $200?  A.  I  can't 
exactly  just  tell  the  very  amount,  sir. 

Q.  As  nearly  as  your  recollection  serves. 

The  Chairman  Lexow. —  He  said  about  |150. 

The  Witness.—  That  would  be  about  f  150. 

Q.  Did  you  retain  the  money  you  considered  yourself  entitled 
to  before  you  went  to  Steers;  that  is  you  gave  him  so  nnicjh? 
A.  I  gave  him  so  much ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  how  much  you  had  collected?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Every  month?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  would  give  him  at  a  ratio  of  80  f>er  cent  on  the 
sum  collected?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  find  any  fault  with  you  for  r(?taining  20  p'-r 
cent?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  continued  everv  month?     A.  Kvi-rv  month. 

Q.  When  Schmittberger  took  command  you  Htopj»**d  Xhc  col- 
lection? A.  I  stopped  collecting;  I  did  not  know  anything?  about 
it  then. 

Q.  You  hn^l  not  anything  to  do  with  it  then?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  wh^n  J^rhmittberjrer  left  you  liecam^'  actin^r  captiin 
a^ain?    A.  Yef.  Fir. 

Q.  You  v^f^nm^il  collections?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  continue  to  pay  to  Hteirrs?  A.  Yew.  ^ir:  now  T:^? 
firgt  time  Vail  collected  was  between  Gastlin  and  Schmittbfjrtr'-r, 
and  then  when  Schniittherj:*-r  left  T  collected  myself- 
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Q.  That  is  what  I  anderstand;  yoa  did  not  do  the  colIectioD 
during  the  first  acting  captaincy?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Vail  did  the  collections?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  took  the  money  to  headquarters?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  during  the  second  acting  captaincy  you  did  the  col- 
lecting yourself?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  reason  for  doing  the  collecting  your- 
self; why  you  did  the  collecting  yourself?  A,  Well,  I  had  plenty 
of  time  to  go  around  amongst  the  boys;  and  it  was  not  a  very 
difficult  job;  and  they  all  seemed  to  be  pretty  well  satisfied  and 
I  took  the  money. 

Q.  After  you  had  ceased  to  be  acting  captain,  during  the  first 
term  of  your  captaincy,  did  Steers  say  anything  to  you;  give  you 
any  instructions  what  to  do  or  anything?  A.  I  don't  under- 
stand you;  after  I  was  — ? 

Q.  After  you  were  relieved  of  the  command  of  the  precinct, 
as  acting  captain,  and  when  Schmittberger  went  there,  did  you 
hear  from  Steers  in  any  way  relating  to  this  money?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  was  clearly  understood  that  he  did  not  expect 
you  to  go  over  when  you  did  not  collect,  or  did  not  receive  it? 
A.  No. 

Q.  That  was  an  understood  thing?    A.  That  was  about  it 

Q.  If  there  was  anything  of  that  kind  done  it  must  have  been 
done  by  Schmittberger  or  someone  else?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  collecting  from  the  men  went  on  all  the  same,  ser 
geant?    A.  I  understood  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  were  made  acting  captain  the  second  time  did 
you  have  any  conversation  with  Steers,  or  any  communication 
from  him  —  the  second  time?  A.  No  more  than  my  seeing  him; 
he  told  me  to  go  on  the  same  as  I  had  been  doing;  that  is  about 
all ;  I  had  orders  to  do  about  the  same  thing. 

Q.  And  the  first  month's  money  that  you  collected  you  took 
it  over  to  the  station-house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  the  headquarters?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  same  as  you  had  during  your  fir^t  acting  captaincy? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  about  the  same  sum  of  money?  A.  Very  near  about 
th(»  same;  as  far  as  I  can  recollect. 

Q.  And  you  gave  him  the  same  proportion?  A.  About  the 
same  proportion;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  continued  during  the  months  that  you  were  act- 
ing captain?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  About  four  months;  now,  Captain  Allaire  was  appointed 
to  that  command?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  continued  to  do  the  collecting?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  at  Captain  Allaire's  request?  A  I  was  told  to 
go  on  and  do  about  the  same  as  I  have  been  doing. 

Q.  Who  told  you?  A.  Well,  I  think  Steers  told  me  that 

Q.  That  was  even  when  Allaire  was  in  command?    A.  Yes. 
air. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  money  that  you  collected  when 
Allaire  was  in  command?  A  I  took  that  money  and  I  put  it 
in  an  envelope  and  I  laid  it  on  a  desk  in  the  station-house,  and  I 
never  see  it  any  more. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Were  you  not  surprised  when  Inspector  Steers  asked  you 
to  make  these  collections?    A.  Bather. 

Q.  You  never  —  or  had  you  known  of  a  custom  prevailing 
before  of  making  collections  of  this  kind?  A  No,  sir;  it  was 
my  first  experience. 

Q.  And  you  did  it  unhesitatingly  under  the  orders  of  yoilk* 
superior  officer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goflf. —  Pardon  me  a  moment,  is  Henry  Kopp  in  court? 
(No  answer).  Is  Cline  in  court?  (No  answer).  Is  Mr.  Bosenberg 
in  court?    (Yes,  sir);  and  Mr.  Bosecranz  in  court?    (Yes,  sir). 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  you  had  no  knowl- 
edge or  information  at  all  upon  this  subject  prior  to  the  time  the 
inspector  told  you?    A.  Only  rumors. 

Q.  You  did  understand  there  was  rumor  to  that  effect?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  that  is  all. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  knew  did  that  rumor  extend  throughout  the 
police  force  in  the  city  that  that  kind  of  business  was  being 
carried  on?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  have  very  much  confidence  in  the  superior 
officer  who  charged  you  with  the  performance  of  a  peculiar  duty 
of  that  kind,  did  you,  from  that  time  on,  did  you?  A.  Well, 
no,  not  — 

By  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  After  Allaire  was  placed  in  command  did  you  have  any 
conversation  with  Allaire  about  the  collection?  A.  Not  that  I 
remember  of,  sir. 

L.  6^ 
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Q.  How  is  it,  that  you,  instead  of  bringing  the  money  to  head- 
quarters, giving  the  money  to  Inspector  Steers,  brought  the 
money  to  the  station-house,  how  did  you  come  to  make  the 
change?    A.  Well,  I  was  instructed  that  way. 

Q.  Who  instructed  you  —  Steers?    A.  Steers. 

Q.  So  that  you  were  to  bring  the  money  to  the  captain  instead 
of  bringing  it  to  him  directly?  A.  I  never  gave  a  dollar  to 
the  captain,  sir.  • 

Q.  You  were  to  bring  it  to  the  station-house?    A.  Tes^  sir. 

Q.  When  you  left  this  money  in  an  envelope  was  it  directed 
to  any  person?    A.  No,  sir.  I 

Q.  A  blank  envelope?  A.  No,  sir;  I  wrote  on  the  envelc^ 
"  Street  cleaning  report." 

Q.  "  Street  cleaning  report?  "    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  desk  did  you  leave  that  envelope  on?  A.  In  the 
station-house. 

Q.  Did  any  one  instruct  you  to  put  that  upon  the  envelope? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  coin  those  words  out  of  your  own 
mind?  A.  Well,  I  don't  remember  of  anybody  giving  me  any 
instructions  about  that  part,  about  the  marks  to  be  on  the 
envelope. 

Q.  Well,  but  there  must  be  some  particular  reason  why  yea 
selected  those  words,  "  Street  cleaning  report?  "  A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  is  what  I  wrote  on  the  envelope. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  why  did  you  select  those  words,  "  Street 
cleaning  report?"    A.  I  think  that  is  what  Steers  told  me. 

Q.  That  is  the  point;  that  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at;  that  is 
what  Steers  told  you  to  put  on  that  envelope?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  seal  the  envelope?    A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  Steers  tell  you  to  leave  that  envelope  on  the  desk 
in  the  station-house?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  desk;  is  it  the  desk  of  the  sergeant  in  the  regular 
ward-room?    A.  The  desk  of  the  sergeant,  sir. 

Q.  The  desk  of  the  sergeant?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  where  persons  who  are  arrested  are  brought  in  and 
arraigned?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  desk  you  have  reference  to?  A.  That  is  the 
desk. 

Q.  When  you  left  that  who  was  in  charge  of  that  desk,  when 
you  left  that  money?    A.  Well,  I  would  leave  it  there  and  there 
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would  be  different  ones  there  at  the  time;  Bomelimes  I  put  it  in 
the  drawer  there,  a  little  drawer  that  is  in  the  desk;  there  are 
two  desks. 

Q.  I  presume  you  would  not  leave  that  money  there  unless 
there  was  some  one  on  duty?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Because  it  is  apparent  if  you  left  it  on  that  desk  where 
strangers  might  cotne  in,  some  one  might  get  that  envelope 
that  you  would  think  might  not  be  entitled  to  tt,  isn't  that  a 
fact?    A.  That  is  a  fact 

Q.  Then  we  have  it  that  you  only  left  that  envelope  at  times 
when  some  officer  was  in  charge  of  the  place?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  of  the  other  sergeants?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  call  his  attention?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  said  anything  to  the  sergeant  on  duty  at  the 
time?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  left  with  other  papers?  A.  It  was  left  as  I  —  as 
near  as  I  can  explain  it  to  you,  in  a  little  drawer  in  the  desk, 
and  those  little  drawers;  there  are  two  on  each  end  of  the  desk, 
and  there  was  one  drawer  I  always  left  it  in. 

Q.  Was  that  called  the  captain's  drawer?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  select  that  drawer?  A.  That  was 
the  drawer  I  selected. 

Q.  I  beg  pardon?  A.  That  was  the  drawer  I  selected;  I  al- 
ways left  it  in  the  same  drawer. 

Q.  Someone,  sergeant,  must  have  known  you  left  it  there  in 
that  drawer;  someone  that  expected  to  get  it?  A.  That  is  about 
the  way  it  was. 

Q.  That  is  a  fact?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Unless  you  conveyed  the  information  in  some  way  to  the 
person  for  whom  the  envelope  was  intended;  the  person  might 
not  know  where  to  look  for  the  envelope?  A.  Well,  it  was  under- 
stood —  the  envelope  was  always  left  in  that  place. 

Q.  It  was  understood?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  say;  but  with  whom  was  it  understood? 
A.  Well,  it  was  understood  with  Steers. 

Q.  With  Steers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  other  papers  in  the  drawer  where  you  left 
that  envelope?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Beports  for  headquarters?  A.  No;  not  any  report  for 
lieadquartera 

Q.  Well,  the  precinct  makes  daily  reports  to  headquarters, 
ioes  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  envelopes  were  pat  in  with  some 
papers  that  were  to  be  sent  to  headquarters  the  next  morning. 
A.  I  could  not  say  that,  sir;  it" was  not  in  that  drawer. 

Q.  When  you  said  there  were  other  papers  in  that  drawer, 
what  were  the  other  papers?  A.  Such  as  papers  and  reports 
that  we  preserve;  and  such  as  the  like;  I  think  we  put  in  that 
drawer;  to  keep  a  while;  old  reports,  and  tie  like  of  that 

Q.  Was  this  drawer  locked  ever?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  never  locked?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  no,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  used  it  it  was  always  open?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  pulled  it  out?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  simply  took  this  drawer  out  and  put  in  this  enTel- 
ope?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  closed  it  again,  and  that  was  all  ?    A-  That  was  all. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  from  any  person  about  any  of  those 
monthly  envelopes  going  astray?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  always  reached  the  right  quarter  as  far  as  you  know? 
A.  As  far  as  I  know;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  Allaire  about  it? 
A.  I  don't  think  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Refresh  your  memory,  sergeant;  it  appears  from  the  tes- 
timony here  that  these  collections  had  been  made  by  every  man 
that  was  in  command  of  the  precinct  for  15  years;  when  I  say 
collections  I  mean  the  receiving  of  money.  (The  witness  nods 
his  head  affirmatively.) 

Q.  Every  captain  that  was  in  command  of  the  precinct  re- 
ceived the  money  for  15  years;  that  is  the  sworn  testimony  of  all 
the  officers  before  us;  will  you  explain  why  it  was  that  Allaire 
never  spoke  to  you  about  this  money  that  should  have  come  to 
him,  it  having  come  to  every  captain  that  was  there  before  him? 
A.  No;  I  think  I  said  on  one  occasion  that  I  left  a  report  in  the 
drawer  or  something  of  that  sort,  but  I  never  told  him  anything 
about  the  money. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  he  understand  that  this  report  was  in  fact  an  envelope 
containing  money  that  you  meant?    A.  Well,  I  suppose  he  did. 

Q.  In  other  words  when  you  spoke  to  him  about  that  report 
you  knew  that  he  understood  you  to  mean  an  envelope  contain- 
ing money,  that  is  right?    A.  That  is  right 
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By  Mr.  Qoff: 

Q.  Did  the  inspector  visit  the  station-house  frequently?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  frequently?  A.  Well,  there  was  no  regular  time  you 
know;  he  would  stop  down  there  once  —  I  could  not  tell  you 
the  exact  date. 

Q.  When  he  visited  the  station-house  it  was  his  duty  to  look 
ever  some  reports,  was  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  it  not  a  fact  that  this  envelope  was  put  In  the 
drawer  with  those  reports  intended  for  the  inspector's  examina- 
tion? A.  No;  the  inspector  always  looks  over  the  blotter  and 
the  telegraph  book;  the  reports  that  we  send  up  to  headquarters 
In  the  morning  and  they  inspect  them  at  headquarters. 

Q.  Well,  sergeant,  you  have  been  retaining  you  say  about 
20  per  cent,  of  this  money?    A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  Up  to  the  time  Captain  Allaire  took  command?  A.  Yes, 
■ir. 

Q.  Did  you  continue  to  retain  20  per  cent?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  same  as  you  did  when  you  was  collecting  yourself? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  continued  that  right  up  to  last  June,  I  think  it 
was,  when  the  commissioners  issued  that  order?  A.  When  they 
issued  that  order  the  dinner  money  was  cut  off. 

Q.  When  did  Steers  retire?    A.  That  I  can  not  tell  you  now. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  McLaughlin  succeeded  Steers,  was  it  not? 
A.  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Yes;  well,  he  became  inspector  on  October  1,  1892;  so 
Steers  must  have  been  retired  before  that  date,  before  October 
1,  1892?    A.  McAvoy  was  our  inspector  after  Steers. 

Q.  He  was  inspector  after  Steers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  McAvoy  became  inspector  on  April  29,  1892;  after  Steers 
left  did  you  continue  to  put  the  money  in  the  drawer?  A.  Well, 
Steers — yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  when  Steers  left  and,  since  you  had  the  under- 
standing with  Steers  to  put  the  money  in  the  drawer,  how  did 
you  come  to  put  the  money  in  the  drawer  when  the  new 
Inspector  came  there?    A.  I  done  the  same  as  I  always  done. 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  interview  with  the  new  inspector?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  him  at  all?  A.  No,  sir — oh, 
yes;  I  had  a  talk  with  him. 

Q.  I  mean  in  reference*  "  *-»r?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  I  don't  mean,  of  course,  you  did  have  a  talk  with  him  ii 
pursuance  of  your  duty;  but  I  mean  in  connection  wifli  tkii 
collections?  A,  No;  I  never  had  any  talk  with  him  in  reguij 
to  that;  I  never  had  any  talk  with  Inspector  McAvoy  in  regHl 
to  collections. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  Allaire  when  the  change  tf 
inspectors  came?  A.  Yes;  we  were  well  satisfied;  we  thoogU 
we  were  getting  a  very  good  inspector. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  Allaire  about  this  moDth|f 
envelope?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  sergeant,  can  you  explain  to  us  how  it  was  that  701  { 
continued  to  put  this  monthly  collection,  less  your  20  per  ceit, 
in  this  drawer  every  month  when  there  was  a  new  inspeettfj 
in  the  district;  can  you  explain  that  to  us?    A.  I  continued  tlj 
do  the  same  as  I  always  done;  put  it  in  the  drawer. 

Q.  Well,  for  whom  was  that  envelope  intended,  when  yon  prt! 
it  in  the  drawer?  A.  That  I  could  not  swear;  who  ever  took  it! 
out 

Q.  You  knew  that  you  were  held  responsible  by  somebodj 
for  that  collection,  were  you  not;  you  knew  you  were  hdl 
responsible  by  somebody  for  that  collection,  did  you  not?  A. 
Well,  I  done  the  collecting,  and  I  put  it  there — 

Q.  I  know.    I 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  knew  you  were  going  to  be  held  responsible  for  te 
money  you  put  in  there?    A.  I  suppose  so;  yes,  sir. 


By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  During  Inspector  Steers'  time  you  knew  he  held  jw 
responsible  because  you  had  direct  talk  and  communicatioi 
with  him?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  find  out  is  after  Inspector  Steers  retired, 
to  whom  were  you  responsible  for  this  money?  A.  I  could  not 
say  I  was  responsible  to  anybody;  I  went  on  and  done  the  sanM^ 
and  was  not  told  anything  different,  and  I  continued  on  tt0 
same.    ) 

Q.  To  whom  did  it  go  to?    A.  That  I  could  not  say,  sir. 

Q.  I  do  not  suppose  that  you  saw  it  go?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  But  can't  you  give  us  your  testimony  now  under  the 
aolemn  obligation  of  your  oath  as  to  where  that  money  went, 
jon  understood  it,  after  Steers  left  the  district? 

Senator  O'Connor. —  That  don't  involve  personal  knowledge; 
Imt  as  you  understood  it 

By  Mr.  Goff  :  \ 

Q.  As  you  understood  it?    A.  I  could  not  swear. 

By  Senator  O'Connor  : 

Q.  As  you  understood  it?  A.  It  was  left  there,  and  who  took 
It,  I  never  see  anybody  take  it 

Q.  Who  did  you  understand  took  it;  what  is  your  own  under- 
itanding;  not  that  you  actually  saw  the  man  take  it  or  gave 
It  to  him;  but  what  did  you  understand  about  it?  A.  I  sup- 
pose it  was  wanted  at  headquarters. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  it  went  to  the  successor  of 
Inspector  Steers?    A.  I  could  not  swear  to  that. 

Q.  Was  that  your  understanding?    A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  not?    A.  I  could  not  tell  who  got  it. 

Q.  Who  in  headquarters?    A.  That  I  could  not  tell,  sir. 

Q.  Your  understanding  was  that  it  did  go  to  headquarters? 
A.  I  could  not  tell  who  got  it 

By  Senator  Bradley  : 
Q.  That  is  your  understanding? 

By  Chairman  Lexow  : 

Q.  That  it  went  to  headquarters?    A.  Well,  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  This  drawer  was  not  locked,  was  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  open?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  excepting  a  person  from  headquarters  have 
bright  to  go  to  that  box  or  drawer?  A.  Yes;  we  all  had  a 
right  to  go  to  it;  the  sergeants  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  GoflP. —  I  wish  to  excuse  the  sergeant  for  awhile  I  have 
^e  or  two  witnesses  I  want  to  call.  Is  Dr.  Wright  here? 
fiere).    Just  take  the  chair.  ; 
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Dr.  Joel  Williston  Wright,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  ol 
the  State,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

Bj  Mr.  Goff  : 

Q.  You  are  a  physician,  Dr.  Wright?  A.  I  am  so  called; 
yes,  sir.  ; 

Q.  You  are  attending  John  Martin?    A.  Who,  sir? 

Q.  John  J.  Martin,  are  you?    A.  Martin;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  John  Martin;  have  you  sent  down  a  certificate?  A-  I  mail 
a  certificate,  sir,  three  or  four  days  ago,  as  to  his  condition. 

Q.  What  is  his  condition,  doctor?  A.  Mr.  Martin  li 
paralyzed  on  the  loft  side. 

Q.  Is  it  partial  or  whole?    A.  It  has  been  complete. 

Q.  Complete?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it,  a  first,  second  or  third  attack,  so  far  as  yot 
know?    A.  Second. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  he  received  the  first  stroke?  L  t\ 
can  not  give  you  the  date,  sir. 

Q.  As  near  as  you  can?  A.  I  understand  this  is  the  secori 
one  since  the  first  time. 

Q.  Of  this  year?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  him  on  the  first  occasion?    A.  No,  air. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  attendance  upon  him?  A* 
About  four  weeks. 

Q.  Has  he  been  confined  to  bed  all  the  time?  A.  To  bedial^ 
•hair.  » 

Q.  Unable  to  leave  his  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  He    is    unable    to    move   around?    A.  Unable    to  mofi 
except  three  or  four  or  two  or  three  men  move  him. 
Q.  Of  course  of  his  own  motion,  I  mean?    A.  He  can  not  mfff% 

sir. 

Q.  Is  his  life  imperiled  in  his  present  condition?  A  Tot 
certain  extent,  sir. 

Q.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  does  it,  doctor?  A.  Itdoei 
not  necessarily  follow,  no,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  yon  do  not  regard  the  second  stroke  of  paraljril 
as  necessarily  fatal  in  its  results?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  O'Connor:  ♦ 

Q.  Is  his  speech  affected  by  this  paralysis?    A.  Slightly. 
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Q.  Would  it  be  dangerous  and  detrimental  to  his  health  to 
examine  him  at  his  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

> 

Q.  It  would?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  been  a  little  detrimental  to  you  to  come  down  here; 
has  it  not?    A.  Very  much  so  indeed.         { 

Q.  In  fact,  you  would  much  rather  this  committee  and  counsel 
were  engaged  in  laying  bricks  than  engaged  at  this  work;  would 
you  not?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  broken  up  the  whole  days'  work 
to  me. 

Q.  And  that  is  what  you  say,  it  was  better  for  this  committee 
and  this  counsel  to  be  laying  bricks  thdn  this  work?  A,  No, 
sir;  I  did  not  say  that.  * 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  tell  the  man  that  that  sub- 
poenaed you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  other  words  in  substance  to  that  effect?  A.  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  said. 

Q.  Tell  us?  A.  My  remarks  were  with  reference  to  the  man 
that  subpoenaed  me,  and  not  this  committee  at  all. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Speak  it  out,  doctor,  we  can  stand  almost 
anything? 

Mr.  Goflf. —  Go  ahead,  doctor? 

A.  I  will  tell  you  exactly  what  I  said;  I  said  to  the  man 
that  subpoenaed  me  that  I  would  rather  go  and  lay  bricks  in 
the  street  than  be  engaged  in  as  mean  a  business  as  that  was  — 
he  not  the  Lexow  committee,  but  this  man  that  subpoenaed; 
this  man  brought  a  subpoena  to  me  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
when  I  waa  just  through  my  office  hours,  and  had  half  dozen 
important  engagements  for  the  afternoon,  and  it  has  broken  up 
my  day.  I  « 

Q.  That  man  that  subpoenaed  you  was  armed  with  a  process 
of  the  Senate  of  this  State?    A.  I  know. 

Q.  And  he  was  deputed  by  the  Senate  of  this  State  t©  perfonn 
that  service;  and  it  was  just  as  honorable  a  performance  as 
your  physician's  duties?    A.  That  may  be. 

Q.  And  do  you  think  that  was  proper  language  for  a  man 
that  ought  to  be  a  gentleman  to  use  to  the  messenger  or  deputy 
sergeant-at-arms  of  this  committee?    A.  If  you  had  been  annoy- 
ed to  the  extent  that  I  have  you  would  have  some  conception  — 
L.  642 
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Q.  You  have  do  conception  of  what  annoyance  is?    A.  I  ii 
not  speaking  of  your  committee. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  if  this  committee  thought  it  of  sutficjent 
importance  to  send  a  subpoena  to  you,  that  it  was  your  ditjf 
as  a  good  citizen  to  obey  that  subpoena  without  making  anj 
remarks?  A.  It  might  have  been  if  I  had  not  been  <t  physidai 
and  engaged  for  several  important  engagements;  I  think  that 
ought  to  have  an  important  bearing  and  give  a  certain  amonst 
of  leeway  anyway.  , 

Q.  You  should  have  no  more  than  lawyers  or  anybody  ehe! 
A.  Do  you  not  know  what  it  is,  sir,  to  have  an  important  Baqf- 
cdl  operation  appointed  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  sind  havei 
subpoena  come  that  means  come  or  be  taken;  one  or  the  two^ 
0r  be  fined. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  We  have  done  this  for  nine  months  in  the  interest  of  tbe 
State  and  you  can  not  give  up  nine  hours  apparently?  A.  I 
know,  sir;  I  have  before  now  paid  out  f200  in  the  winter  to  see 
a  charitable  patient  at  the  hospital. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  surgical  operation  did  you  have  on  to  perform  this 
afternoon?    A.  I  don't  think  that  that  concerns  you,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  you  had  one?    A.  I  do  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  one?    A.  I  had  sir. 

Q.  You  regard  that  as  a  professional  secret,  do  you?  (So 
answer.)  i 

Q.  You  did  not  give  the  subpoena  server  a  fake  story,  did  TO€f 
A.  I  did  not;  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  fake  stories  to 
anybody. 

Q.  I  only  wanted  to  know  whether  it  was  true  or  false?  A.  I 
am  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  false  statements  to  anyone. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  you  had  an  engagement  to  perform  a  siirglcri 
operation  this  afternoon?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  What?    A.  I  do.  . 

Q.  You  know  the  surgical  operation  we  are  performing  ha« 
is  of  greater  importance  to  the  State  than  to  your  patient?  A. 
That  may  be. 

Q.  Have  you  stated,  doctor,  fully,  in  answer  to  the  que«tfc)B 
of  Senator  O'Connor,  whether  or  no  an  examination  of  Ifc 


Q.  What  was  your  statement,  please?  A.  That  it  would  be 
Injurioax. 

Q.  Would  it  be  daugerons?    A.  Very. 

Q  To  what  extent?  A.  PoBsibly  would  coet  llic  uiau  hin  life. 
Q.  Is  there  another  doctor  in  attendance  bei^ides  vourBelf? 
.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Yon  are  the  ooly  one;  what  adWce  have  yon  givea  to  your 
patient  or  to  his  family  as  to  his  probable  recovery?  A.  t  have 
made  a  hopeful  prognosis,  sir. 

<J.  What  has  been  your  prognostication?  A.  Hopeful;  not 
K)8itive,  but  hopeful. 

Q.  Doctor,  we  never  arrive  at  the  degree  of  posltivenesB  in 
inything;  your  profession  is  not  an  exact  science  auy  more  than 
lADvtbing  else?    A.  Xot  in  medicine;  no,  sir. 

Q.  How  18  the  patient's  appetite?  A.  Well,  sir.  I  may  say  it 
|b  fair,  only. 

Q  80  you  say  that  to  examine  him  or  to  interview  him  upon 
iny  matter  would  be  dangerous  to  his  life?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  And  yet,  doctor,  he  has  undergone  some  interviews,  and 
lis  life  has  been  spared?    A.  I  know  nothing  about  that,  sir, 
Q.  Then  doctor,  it  is  a  fact  tliat  Mr.  Martin  was  sitting  behind 
bis  bar  and  being  interviewed  by  a  World  reporter  wheu  the 
subpoena  of  this  committee  was  served  upon  him,  and  yet  he  is 
living:    how  does  tliat  conform  to  your  prognostication;  what? 
.  I  do  not  see  that  it  classes  with  it  at  all. 
Q.  You  do  not  see  that  it  classes?    A.  No,  sir, 
Q.  But   if   yon   say   an   examination    before   this   committee 
would  be  prejndicial  to  this  man's  recovery,  dangerous  to  his 
Uta,  how  is  it  that  he  has  undergone  an  interview  down  in  bis 
tarroom?    A.  I  do  not  know  that,  sir;  I  am  not  informed  to 

Q,  If  such  is  the  fact  you  are  not  in  full  knowledge  of  yoor 

itiert's  pondition?    A.  I  am,  sir,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  But  you  have  stated  he  is  not  able  to  move  with  the 
acepHon  of  the  help  of  three  or  four  men  in  his  room;  yet  he 
ns  lieen  in  the  bar-room?  A.  He  may  have  been  carried  down 
Inirs  in  a  chair  for  all  I  know. 

Q.  Would  that  be  injurious?    A.  Not  exactly. 

Q.  Have  yon  advised  him  tliaf  an  examination  would  be  pre- 
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judicial  to  him,  or  to  his  hopes  of  recovery,  or  injurious  to  hn 
life?    A.  I  don't  think  I  have  advised  him  personally,  sir. 

Q.  Who  have  you  advised?    A.  His  attendants. 

Q.  Who  are  his  attendants?  A.  His  mother  for  one,  and  i 
gentleman  by  the  name  of  Wallace  for  another. 

Q.  Did  they  ask  you;  did  those  persons,  attendants,  ask  yoi 
if  such  an  examination  would  be  dangerous  to  his  life?  A.  I 
don't  know  that  they  asked  me  that  question  in  so  many  terms; 
but  it  was  my  general  order  before  I  knew  that  Mr.  Martii 
was  in  any  way  connected  with  this  committee;  I  knew  nothing 
about  that  until  a  few  days  ago,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  general  order?  A.  It  was  my  geneni 
order  that  Mr.  Martin  was  not  to  be  interviewed  on  any  bwi- 
ness  matter  whatsoever. 

Q.  That  was  before  his  name  came  out  in  connection  wift 
any  disclosure  before  this  committee?  A.  I  say  I  am  as  innocent 
of  any  knowledge  as  a  child,  of  any  knowledge  that  he  lud 
anything  to  do  with  this  matter. 

Q.  We  only  want  to  get  at  the  fact  of  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  your  patient?  A.  Will  you  allow  me  to  make  a  state- 
ment; I  was  called  to  see  this  gentleman  as  I  am  to  any  other 
patient,  and  he,  as  a  patient,  I  am  bound  to  protect  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  my  ability  against  anything  that  is  prejudicial 
to  his  recovery;  I  knew  nothing  about  his  relations  to  tWi 
committee  whatever,  and  I  issued  a  general  order  based  upon 
his  condition  that  he  was  not  to  be  annoyed  with  any  busineM 
at  all,  that  he  was  simply  to  be  kept  quiet  in  his  room  and 
moved  from  his  bed  to  his  chair  as  a  matter  of  rest  and  change; 
and  that  he  was  not  to  be  interviewed  about  business  matters, 
even  in  his  own  business,  at  all ;  that  was  the  character  of  wj 
order,  sir. 

Q.  I  assume  to  take  you  as  an  honorable  physician,  and 
treat  you  as  such;  you  do  not  object  to  having  a  phyridan 
appointed  by  this  committee  to  go  with  you  and  examine  Mr. 
Martin  as  to  his  capacity  to  withstand  an  examination,  as  to 
his  physical  capacity?  A.  I  will  meet  any  gentleman  that  la 
a  regular  physician  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Martin's  case,  as 
I  would  in  any  other. 

Q.  To  visit  Mr.  Martin?    A.  Yes;  if  that  is  the  — 

Q.  When  did  you  last  see  Mr.  Martin?  A.  If  that  is  Mr. 
Martin's  request  t 

Q.  No,  not  Mr.  Martin's  request. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow  : 

Q.  Your  request?    A.  I  do  not  request 
Q.  I  say,  we,  the  committee  requests. 

By  Mr.  Qoflf : 

Q.  It  is  not  a  request;  they  had  the  right  to  demand;  I  put 
it  in  the  polite  phrase  to  you;  now  doctor,  are  you  willing  to 
meet  any  regular  practitioner  of  this  city — regularly  established 
practitioner  of  this  city,  and  to  consult  with  him,  and  examine 
Mr.  Martin's  condition,  and  report  to  this  committee  as  to  his 
capacity  to  withstand  an  examination,  are  you?  A.  I  am 
willing  to  meet  any  regular  physician,  sir,  in  a  regular  consulta- 
tion of  Mr.  Martin's  case;  I  always  allow  that  privilege  to  any 
patient. 

Q.  Do  not  let  us  go  behind  the  word  consultation;  a  consulta- 
tion such  as  you  might  prepare  to  the  consulting  physician? 
A.  I  am  not  foxy  enough  for  that 

Q.  We  have  it  in  its  full  bearing,  now,  that  you  are  willing  to 
consult,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  with  any  regular 
practicing  physician  in  this  city  in  relation  to  Mr.  Martin's  case, 
as  bis  physician?    A.  I  am,  sir;  if  that  is  the  wish  of  his  family. 

Q.  Oh,  no,  not  the  wish  of  his  family;  it  is  the  wish  of  this 
committee.  A.  I  consider  my  interest  as  with  Mr.  Martin;  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this  committee;  Mr.  Martin  is  my  patient,  and 
I  am  bound  to  protect  him  to  the  fullest  extent  of  my  ability 
against  anything  going  to  prejudice  his  life. 

Q.  We  do  not  even  suggest  to  you  to  do  anything  of  that 
kind;  and  I  ask  you  —  we  simply  try  to  reach  a  conclusion  that 
is  fair  to  Mr.  Martin  and  advantageous  to  him  as  your  patient; 
and  I  assume,  the  most  professional  method  to  do  that  is  to  have 
associated  with  you  a  physician  selected  by  this  committee,  and 
let  you  and  that  physician  consult  and  advise  this  committee 
as  to  Mr.  Martin's  condition,  don't  you  think  that  is  a  fair  way 
to  proceed?  A.  I  would  not  be  willing  to  put  myself  on  record 
aa  having  agreed  to  any  consultation  with  any  gentleman  that 
this  committee  might  select  without  my  knowing  who  he  was. 

Q.  A  regular  practitioner  of  good  standing?  A.  I  will  meet 
any  regular  practitioner  in  good  standing  to  consult  in  Mr. 
Martin's  case  looking  to  the  indorsement  of  the  statement  I  have 
made  that  Mr.  Martin  is  not  fit  physically  to  be  Interviewed  on 
business  matters. 
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Q.  Well,  not  looking  to  an  indorsement ;  we  do  not  want  you 
to  consult  with  a  doctor  with  a  prearranged  view  or  under- 
standing as  to  whether  your  statement  will  be  indorsed  or  not? 
A.  I  do  not  mean  that  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  don't  mean  it,  I  am  glad  you  say  so. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  If  Mr.  Martin  is  not  in  condition  to  appear  here  we  don't 
want  him  here;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  in  a  condition  to 
appear  here  we  would  like  that  fact  authenticated,  not  only  by 
your  testimony,  but  the  testimony  of  some  physician  appointed 
by  this  committee  to  ascertain  that  fact  for  it ;  that  is  all  there  is 
to  the  question;  it  is  a  question  to  decide,  whether  you  will  or 
not  aid  this  committee,  or  stand  against  it?  A.  I  would  not 
stand  against  it;  but  it  looks  as  though  my  opinion  was  not 
worth  anything  in  the  matter. 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  Not  at  all;  you  ought  to  be  a  reasonable  man;  you  are  the 
physician  of  this  patient?    A.  I  am,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  is  but  reasonable  that  this  committee  should  have 
sufiieient  medical  testimony  to  justify  it  in  whatever  action 
it  may  take? 

Senator   O'Connor. —  Besides  it  is  done  every  day;  every 
court  has  a  right  to  send  an  independent  physician. 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  If  Dr.  Wright  —  A.  I  have  nothing  to  conceal  in  this  mat- 
ter; I  am  attending  Mr.  Martin,  as  a  private  patient,  and  mj 
relation  is  simply  that  of  doctor  and  patient ;  now,  if  you  or 
somebody  else  came  in  there  and  wanted  to  interview  about  a 
lot  of  stocks  I  would  try  to  protect  him.  ( 

Q.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied  not  only  of  your  ability  as  a 
physician  to  protect  him,  but  also  as  to  your  good  faith?  A.  I 
am  as  innocent  as  a  child  of  any  wrong  act 

Q.  Don't  you  think  your  patient  my  be  imposing  upon  yoo? 
A.  Na 
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By  Cbairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Dont  you  think  it  is  strange  he  should  submit  to  an  inter- 
view with  a  World  reporter,  and  on  the  succeeding  day  be  unable 
to  submit  to  an  examination?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  know  Mr. 
Martin  has  been  taken  out  of  bed  and  put  in  a  chair,  and  accord- 
ing my  orders,  to  divert  him,  perhaps  carried  him  downstairs 
bodily. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  him  last?    A.  Yesterday. 

Q.  You  have  not  seen  him  to-day  at  all?  A.  I  saw  him  late 
yesterday  afternoon;  I  don't  know  that  he  has  been  interviewed 
by  a  World  reporter  or  anybody  elsa 

By  Mr.  Qoflf: 

Q.  Let  us  settle  the  matter  here;  we  have  a  well  known  phy- 
sici'in  in  the  court-room  here;  it  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  seen 
him  here;  he  has  been  on  the  visiting  Hat,  if  not  the  head  of  the 
consulting  surgeons  of  Governeur  Hospital;  I  called  upon  Dr. 
Ward?  A.  I  am  a  consulting  surgeon  of  Governeur  Hospital. 

Q.  That  is  very  fortunate  —  the  two  consulting  surgeons  of 
the  Governeur  Hospital;  there  can  be  no  question  about  that? 
A.  I  would  be  willing;  I  have  known  Dr  Ward  for  a  great  many 
years,  and  I  know  him  to  be  a  man  of  the  most  unqualified  integ- 
rity; and  I  know  that  Dr.  Ward  would  not  give  an  opinion 
about  Mr.  Martin  based  upon  anything  else  under  the  sun  except 
the  actual  fact,  and  that  is  what  I  have  given  you  my  opinion 
upon,  sir;  now,  sir;  if  you  will  appoint  Dr  Ward  to  go  and  see 
Mr.  Martin  with  me,  if  there  is  a  necessity  for  that  sort  of  thing, 
I  will  be  delighted  to  meet  Dr.  Ward. 

Mr.  Gofif. —  Does  the  committee  so  designate  Dr.  \\'ard. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Yes;  if  Dr.  Ward  will  undertake  the  duty 
of  representing  the  committee  on  that  subject. 

Dr.  Ward. —  If  you  so  desire,  I  will  do  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  The  committee  so  desires. 

The  Witness. —  If  he  did  not  tell  you  as  a  physician  —  now  1 
am  talking  upon  t)r.  Ward's  well-know  honesty,  you  know;  it  is 
proverbial  the  world  over;  Dr.  Ward  never  did  an  incorrect 
thing  in  his  life  that  I  know  of,  or  anybody  else;  I  am  arguing 
>n  the  basis  that  Dr.  Ward  will  tell  you,  as  I  have  told  you.  that 
^hat  man,  paralyzed  as  he  is  on  one  side,  his  arm  and  hand  abso- 
lutely helpless,  he  could  noH  lift  a  feather  with  his  right  hand 
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and  the  most  he  can  do  with  his  left  leg  is  to  make  a  little  mo- 
tion of  his  toes,  and  no  power  whatever;  if  Dr.  Ward  does  not 
tell  you  as  a  physician  that  that  man  is  not  in  a  condition  to  go 
through  the  excitement  of  an  interview  of  a  business  character 
—  understand  I  know  nothing  about  the  business  relations— I 
will  agree  to  say  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it, 

Mr.  Qoff.—  Now,  Dr.  Ward,  will  you  see  Dr.  Wright  and  ap- 
point a  time  of  meeting  with  him,  when  you  can  perform  the 
duties  assigned  to  you  by  this  committee;  I  am  glad  to  see  joa 
here  in  the  court-room  by  accident;  what  brought  you  here  any- 
way. 

Dr.  Ward. —  It  is  my  first  visit 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Perhaps  Dr.  Ward  will  be  able  to  do  it 
now. 

Mr.  Gofif.— That  will  do  TJr.  Wright;  you  see  Dr.  Ward  and 
consult  with  him;  you  can  go  now.      < 

Sergeant  John  J.  Taylor,  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  Gofif: 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  the  reports  from  the  various 
precincts  go  to  headquarters,  those  reports  have  to  go  through 
the  inspector's  hands?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  inspector  having  charge  of  the  district?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  this  envelope  was  left  in  this  drawer  it  was 
left  alongside  of  reports  that  the  inspector  was  supposed  to 
look  at,  was  it  not?  A.  No;  they  were  old  reports;  they  had 
been  put  away  there;  we  would  copy  them  in  the  book  some- 
times and  put  them  in  that  drawer. 

Q.  Now,  the  committee  are  particularly  interested  in  this 
phase  of  the  case;  how  was  it  that  you  knew  that  that  envelope 
would  reach  the  hands  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  intended 
to  go  unless  you  had  some  understanding  with  that  person  ?  A 
I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  What?    A.  I  swear  I  had  no  understanding  after  Steers. 

Senator  Bradley. —  That  is  not  the  question. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  After  Steers;  well,  is  it  possible  that  you  would  conduct 
such  a  very  delicate  transaction  as  that  without  having  some 
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understanding  and  knowledge  for  your  own  protection  if  notliing 
else,  aa  to  where  that  money  should  go?  A.  I  had  no  other 
understanding  than  what  I  told  you. 

Q.  Now,  you  know  that  if  you  had  not  turned  over  that 
money  that  you  had  collected  you  would  have  been  called  to  an 
account  for  it;  would  you  not?  A.  Well,  that  I  would  not  swear 
to. 

Q.  But,  don't  you  think  that  was  the  reasonable  condition 
under  which  you  collected  that  money,  was  it  not?  A.  I  would 
suppose  so;  I  can  not  swear  to  it 

Q.  You  understood  that  it  was  known  to  whoever  was  initer- 
ested  in  the  collection  of  that  money  that  you  did  not  collect 
it  to  keep  it  all  for  yourself?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Therefore,  some  of  it  must  have  been  intended  to  go  to 
somebody  else?  A.  The  reputation  of  Inspector  McAvoy  in  the 
police  department,  so  far  as  I  have  ever  heard  of  him,  he  has 
got  an  excellent  one,  and  I  did  not  think  he  would  take  anything 
of  that  sort. 

Q.  He  must  have  taken  that  envelope;  somebody  took  it?  A« 
I  can  not  swear  to  that,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  You  found  every  time  you  went  to  that  drawer  and  put  an 
envelope  there,  you  found  the  envelope  you  put  in  for  the  pre- 
ceding month  was  not  there?     A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  That  envelope  had  disappeared?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  that  one  of  the  other  sergeants  in  tKe  pre- 
cinct there  would  have  taken  the  envelope?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
think  they  would. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  the  captain  would  have  taken  the  envelope? 
A.  I  do  not  think  he  would;  I  can  not  swear  to  that 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  you  continue  to  indorse  it  "Street  cleaning  report?* 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Ooflf: 

Q.  But,  sergeant,  this  envelope  indorsed  "Street  cleaning 
report"  was  intended  to  go  into  the  hands  of  some  saperior 
official,  was  it  not?  A.  Well,  I  know  with  my  dealings  with 
Steers  I  suppose  it  was. 

Q.  60  into  the  hands  of  some  sapericMr  officer?    A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  tills  (me  of  the  dq>artmental  envelopes?  A.  Tes,  rir. 
L  943 
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Q.  With  the  printing  on  the  corner?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "Police  department?"    A.  Yes. 

Q.  One  of  the  regular,  what  we  call  the  "  official "  envelopei 
UBed  in  the  station?    A,  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  a  large  envelope  or  a  small  one?    A.  A  large  one. 

Q.  A  similar  envelope  in  which  were  contained  the  reports 
sent  to  headquarters?  A.  Not  so  large;  one  that  we  pat  the 
court  returns  in  to  send  to  court;  we  had  two  large  envelopes; 
one  is  a  very  large  one  to  put  all  the  returns  in,  and  the  other 
is  what  we  call  the  "court,"  to  put  the  court  returns  in. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Inasmuch  as  you,  when  you  were  acting  captain,  took 
those  returns  yourself  to  headquarters,  when  you  depostted 
them  afterward  in  a  box,  didn't  you  assume  that  the  cafiziBL 
who  took  your  place  was  doing  the  same  thing?  A.  I  could 
not  swear  to  that 

Q.  Was  that  not  your  assumption;  didn't  you  put  them  there 
for  that  purpose?    A.  They  were  put  there  to  disappear. 

Q.  And  disappear  in  the  same  way  that  you  made  them  dis- 
appear while  you  were  acting  captain?    A.  I  don't  know. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Where  did  you  expect  they  were  going  to  disappear  to; 
you  were  not  putting  them  there  for  fun?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  expect  them  to  go  to;  who  did  you  expeet 
was  going  to  get  it?    A.  I  could  not  swear  to  that 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  swear  to  anything  except  your  owb 
expectation  and  understanding?  A.  I  expected  some  superior 
officer  to  me  would  get  it. 

Q.  What  superior  officer;  the  captain  of  the  precinct?  A I 
could  not  say,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  expect ;  who  did  you  make  up  your  mind  was 
going  to  have  it?  A.  From  the  reputation  of  Inspector  McAtoj 
I  did  not  think  he  would  do  anything  of  that  sort 

Q.  Who  did  you  think  would  get  it?    A.  That  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  You  had  some  idea  of  it;  did  you  not?  A.  I  supposed  it 
went  to  headquarters. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  headquarters  —  the  police  comnils- 
sioners?  A.  I  mean  at  police  headquarters;  I  could  not  tefl 
who  it  was. 
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Q.  The  police  headquarters;  that  is  the  captain  of  the  pre- 
cinct? 
Mr.  Goflf. —  No;  that  is  the  Central  headquarters. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  There  were  only  two  sets  of  officers  to  whom  it  could  have 
gone;  either  the  police  commissioners,  or  the  police  inspectors; 
now,  inasmuch  as  you  supposed  it  was  going  to  police  headquar- 
ters, which  one  of  those  two  classes  of  officers  did  you  expect 
it  was  going  to?    A.  I  could  not  swear  to  that,  sir. 

Q.  You  must  have  had  in  your  mind  that  it  was  goinj<  to  cither 
the  commissioners;  which  was  it?    A.  I  could  not  tell  which. 

Q.  Didn't  you  have  any  idea?  A,  From  the  reputation  of  Mr. 
McAvoy  I  did  not  think  he  would  take  it 

Q.  Then  you  thought  the  commissioners  were  getting  it?  A. 
Somebody  was  getting  it 

Q.  Wasn't  that  your  judgment,  the  commissioners  were  jret- 
ting  it?    A.  I  couldn't  say  that 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  You  don't  want  to  have  this  committee  believe  that  you 
were  collecting  this  money  and  allowing  it  to  disappear  with- 
out any  idea  of  where  it  was  going,  do  you?  A.  I  am  telling  you 
the  truth,  sir. 

Q.  We  are  not  asking  you  whether  you  saw  the  captain  or 
inspector  get  it;  but  when  you  placed  the  money  you  describe 
here,  you  expected  it  was  going  somewhere?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  some  idea  of  where  that  was?  A.  That  is  a 
pretty  hard  idea  to  have,  an  idea  to  accuse  anybody. 

The  Chairman. —  We  only  want  your  idea. 

Q.  We  want  to  know  your  idea,  and  then  we  will  make  up  our 
Idea. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  was  your  idea;  we  do  not  ask  for  the  fact;  but  what 
is  your  idea;  what  was  it?    A.  That  is  a  pretty  hard  question. 

Q.  To  commissioner  or  inspector,  which?  A.  That  is  a  pretty 
hard  question  for  me  to  decide. 

Q.  You  must  have  had  some  idea  about  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that  idea?  A.  WelL  I  had  this  idea,  that  I  could 
not  tell  for  certain  who  recei 
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By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You  knew  it  was  not  the  doorman  that  was  going  to  get  it; 
didn't  you?    (No  answer). 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  If  you  fail  to  be  candid  on  a  subject  of  this  importance, 
It  throws  a  cloud  on  your  entire  testimony;  you  have  been 
accepted  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  this  committee  of  the  State 
of  New  York  because  we  believed  you  were  going  to  make  a 
candid  statement  of  the  facts  in  your  knowledge?  A.  I  have, 
sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  use  of  obscuring  your  entire  testimony  BJ 
failing  to  state  to  this  committee  a  question  or  matter  of  that 
importance;  we  are  asking  you  from  your  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  what  was  your  idea  as  to  where  that 
money  was  going  after  you  deposited  it  in  that  drawer;  where 
was  it  going,  according  to  your  idea;  that  is  all  we  want  to 
know;  now,  come  out  with  it  like  a  man;  what  is  the  use  of  keep- 
ing the  whole  committee  and  everybody  else  waiting?  A.  I 
would  be  very  happy  to  do  it,  but  my  ideas  —  it  is  a  hard  idea 
of  anybody;  I  might  be  wrong. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Tell  us  what  it  was;  we  will  take  the 
chance  of  its  being  wrong;  tell  us  what  was  your  impression  or 
understanding  as  to  who  got  that  money? 

Q.  Dont  you  think  if  that  money  had  disappeared  out  of 
that  drawer  through  the  hands  of  a  patrolman  who  was  not 
entitled  to  it,  you  would  have  heard  of  that  disappearance  before 
long?    A.  I  should  think  so.  ^ 

Q.  Who  did  you  expect  to  hear  from  if  such  a  thing  occurred? 
A.  I  never  heard  anything. 

Q.  Who  would  you  have  exi>ected  to  have  heard  from  if  that 
money  had  improperly  disappeared  and  not  gone  into  the  proper 
hands;  who  would  have  called  you  down?  A.  Well,  I  don't 
know  as  anybody  could  call  me  down  on  that^ 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  could  have  pocketed  that 
money  for  months  without  going  through  the  proper  channelfl^ 
and  that  you  would  not  expect  to  be  called  down  by  some 
superior  officer  for  doing  it?  A.  I  have  no  experience  In  that 
direction. 

Ol  You  would  expect  that,  would  you  not?    A.  Yea 
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Q.  Who  would  you  expect  to  call  you  down?  A.  I  would 
expect  — 

Q.  After  Steers?    A.  After  Steers  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  The  man  who  took  his  place?  A.  Well,  his  reputation  as 
a  man  — 

Q.  Outside  of  his  reputation  as  a  man  you  would  have  expeo- 
ted  to  be  called  down  by  him,  would  you  not?    A,  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Gofif:  I 

Q.  I  see  there  were  other  reports  made  too  called  "Street 
cleaning  reports; "  were  there  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  envelopes  containing  those  reports?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  reports  were  of  streets  that  had  been  cleaned  or 
not  cleaned?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  bound  to  show  that  to  the  department?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  official's  duty  was  it  to  examine  those  reports?  A. 
The  sergeant  at  the  desk;  you  mean  in  the  station-house? 

Q.  Yes,  that  the  men  brought  in  off  the  streets? 

Q.  The  reports?  A.  That  went  to  the  inspector;  all  reports 
go  to  the  inspector. 

Q.  Now,  then,  these  reports  that  were  made  up  in  the  station- 
house  of  the  streets  that  were  cleaned  and  not  cleaned,  they 
were  put  into  an  envelope,  were  they  not?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  those  envelopes  marked  "Street  cleaning  reports?" 
A.  No;  they  were  marked  "To  inspector  of  the  district." 

Q.  To  the  district  inspector?    A.  Yea 

Q.  Were  there  any  envelopes  indorsed  "  Street  cleaning 
report,"  that  contained  reports  of  streets  that  have  been  cleaned 
and  streets  not  cleaned?    A.  That  went  to  headquarters. 

Q.  That  went  to  headquarters,  yes?    A.  No. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  practice  there  that  as  soon  as  reports  were 
made  up  of  the  streets  cleaned  that  those  reports  were  put  in 
an  envelope  and  marked  "Street  cleaning  reports?"  A.  We 
always  put  them  all  in  one  large  envelope,  and  not  —  we  do 
not  separate  the  returns. 

Q.  And  directed  that  large  envelope  to  the  inspector?  A. 
To  the  inspector;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  this  envelope  containing  this  money  put  into  that 
large  envelope  with  the  other  returns?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
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Q.  Was  it  put  into  the  di'awer  where  that  large  envelope 
was?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Whose  duty  was  it  to  put  papers  in  that  large  envelope? 
A.  The  sergeant  made  out  the  returns. 

Q.  The  sergeant?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  it  was  your  duty  to  put  those  papers  into  that  large 
envelope?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  being  your  duty  to  put  those  papers  in  that  large 
envelope  directed  to  the  inspector,  did  you  not  put  this  envel- 
ope inside  of  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  put  it  alongside  of  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  that  envelope  removed  from  that  drawer? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  that  drawer  straightened  out  by  any 
other  person  than  yourself?    A.  I  don't  know  as  I  did. 

Q.  Who  has  access  to  that  drawer?  A.  The  sergeant  behind 
the  desk. 

Q.  Who  were  the  sergeants  there;  we  will  run  this  down  now 
if  it  takes  all  the  year. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  And  the  captain,  too. 

By  Mr.  Goflf : 

Q.  Who  were  the  sergeants?  A.  Sergeant  Byrne  and  Ser- 
geant Reed. 

Q.  What  other  sergeant?    A.  And  Mead. 

Q.  And  yourself?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  three  sergeants?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  official  at  the  station-house  had  access  to  the 
drawer?    A.  The  captain. 

Q.  Any  other  official?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  it  between  four  men,  of  which  you  are  one 
of  the  four;  are  those  three  sergeants  in  that  precinct  now  — 
those  two  sergeants?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well  now,  sergeant,  whatever  benefit  you  may  have 
obtained,  or  whatever  immunity  you  may  have  secured  for 
yourself  by  your  testimony  here  to-day  upon  the  witness  stand, 
do  you  wish  to  destroy  the  whole  of  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  chairman  told  you  at  the  opening  of  your  testimony 
that  the  State  guaranteed  certain  immunities  and  privileges 
to  persons  testifying,  on  tfie  condition  that  they  did  not  com- 
mit perjury  in  relation  to  the  matter?  A.  Yes,  sip;  and  I 
embraced  it  •   ; 
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Q.  And  if  an  untruth  was  told  that  all  immunities  and  privi- 
leges were  wiped  away?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  destroy  all  your  immunities  and  privi- 
leges?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  any  person  or  any 
official  looking  to  the  view  of  protecting  anybody's  name  before 
this  committee?    A.  No,  sir;   any  official? 

Q.  In  the  precinct;  anybody? 

By  Chairman  Lexow  : 

Q.  Has  anybody  asked  you  to  keep  out  any  name  in  your 
testimony  here?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  protect  anybody's  reputation?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Gofif : 

Q.  Have  you  promised  you  would  suppress  any  one's  name? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  approached  or  requested  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  suppress  anybody's  name?  A.  No,  sir;  I  am  giving 
you  the  whole  story  since  I  sat  in  this  chair  just  as  it  was;  and 
I  can  not  do  any  more,  Mr.  GoflP. 

Q.  We  do  not  question  you,  sergeant,  up  to  that  point  of  the 
envelope;  we  must  confess,  however,  our  disappointment  at  your 
inability  or  unwillingness,  which  ever  it  may  be,  to  explain  the 
disposition  of  that  envelope?    A.  It  is  inability. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Was  it  not  this  that  while  you  were  acting  captain  it  was 
your  duty  to  carry  that  money  to  the  inspector?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Just  as  soon  as  you  ceased  to  be  acting  captain,  when  you 
put  that  envelope  in  that  box,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  captain 
to  take  that  money  and  transfer  it  through  the  proper  channel ; 
did  it  not  —  the  captain  that  took  your  place  —  you  were  acting 
captain  of  police,  and  the  duty  of  the  captain  that  took  your 
place  was  to  take  the  envelope  to  the  proper  place?  A.  I  could 
not  say  he  done  that. 

Q.  Was  that  not  your  understanding  that  he  did  do  that? 
A.  I  could  not  swear  to  that. 

Q.  I  think  it  is  pretty  evident  what  the  situation  was;  the 
fact  was  that  even  while  you  were  acting  captain  the  envelopes 
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that  you  sent  out  with  official  business  directed  to  the  inspector 
were  kept  apart  from  the  envelope!  containing  the  money?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  sent  out  the  one  envelope  containing  official 
business,  and  yourself  personally  as  acting  captain  carried  up 
the  envelope  containing  the  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  done  by  your  successor,  was  it  not?  A. 
That  I  can  not  swear  to. 

Q.  Was  it  done  by  your  predecessor;  you  know  that,  don't 
you,  because  you  did  what  he  did? 

Senator  Bradley. — You  said  that  was  your  orders. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Captain  Cassell?    A.  I  don't  know  what  he  done. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  you  did  just  what  he  did?  A.  I  never 
knew  what  he  done;  I  had  my  orders  what  to  do. 

Q.  Did  the  inspector  say  you  were  doing  just  what  the  cap- 
tain that  had  taken  your  plac^  did?  A.  In  regard  to  the  police 
duties? 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  handling  of  this  money,  you  were  doing 
what  your  predecessor  had  done?  A.  He  did  not  say  those 
words. 

Q.  But  substantially  the  same?  A.  Yes;  he  told  me  about 
the  money,  and  I  took  it  there  to  him. 

Q.  And  didn't  he  tell  you  that  your  predecessor  there  had 
done  the  same  thing;  that  he  was  simply  asking  you  to  do 
what  your  predecessor  had  done  before  you;  that  is  a  fact? 
A.  That  is  about  the  way  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Gofif: 

Q.  You  deducted  20  per  cent,  you  say,  while  you  were  acting 
captain  there?    A.  Yea 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  20  per  cent  you  deducted  after 
Captain  Allaire  assumed  command?    A.  Well,  I  kept  it 

Q.  What?    A.  I  kept  it  for  my  own  use. 

Q.  You  kept  it  for  your  own  use?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  continued  every  month  to  deduct  the  20  per  oeat? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  put  the  balance  in  the  envelope?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  average  continue  about  the  same?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
It  was  barely,  you  know,  sometimes  a  few  dollars;  but  it  aver- 
aged about  the  sane. 

Q.  About  the  same?    A.  Yes,  about  the  same. 
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By  Chairman  Lezow: 

Q.  These  moneys  that  you  collected,  were  they  simply  the 
collections  made  on  the  docks?  ^  A.  As  far  as  I  know  of,  sirj 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  made  the  collections  yourself,  did  you  collect 
anything  more  than  the  moneys  coming  from  these  docks?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q-  That  was  all?    A.  That  was  all. 

Q.  That  was  the  only  source  of  the  fund  you  paid  over?  A, 
That  is  all,  and  from  the  policemen  on  the  docks. 

Mr.  Gofif. — Sergeant,  you  will  excuse  me  for  the  present 

Chairman  Lexow. — Do  you  want  the  sergeant  to  stay  in  the 
court  ro<Hn. 

Mr.  Golf.—  Not  to-night 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  are  excused  for  the  day.  Come  to- 
morrow morning. 

Mr.  Goflf.— Yes. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Sergeant,  be  here  to-morfow  morning  at 
half-past  10  o'clock;  and  in  the  meanwhile  do  not  speak  of  your 
testimony  with  anybody;  do  not  converse  with  anybody  about  it 

Mr.  Goff. —  We  have  had  a  pretty  long  day  of  it,  but  there  is 
a  letter  that  I  would  like  to  get  hold  of.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
la  in  the  line  of  our  business  just  now,  but  I  think  we  may 
possibly  make  it  advantageous  at  the  time. 

Jacob  Klemus,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  WTiere  do  you  reside?    A.  No.  76  Eldridge  street 

Q.  Tell  me  your  residence;  we  did  not  hear  you  before?  A. 
No.  76  Eldridge  street 

Q.  Raise  your  voice  so  we  all  can  hear  you;  how  long  have 
you  been  residing  there?  A.  I  have  been  residing  in  this  house 
about  the  second  year;  I  live  across  the  street  two  years,  that  is 
going  on  four  years  I  am  living  in  the  district. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  Painter. 

Q.  Were  you  working  last  election  day;  I  worked  in  the  store 
in  76  Eldridge  street. 

Q.  Who  keeps  that  store?    A.  The  store  was  empty. 

Q.  Who  employed  you  to  work  in  that  store?  A.  Mr. 
Baumann. 

Ll  044  I 
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Q.  Who  is  Baumann?    A.  He  is  agent  of  those  houses. 

Q.  What  did  he  employ  you  to  do?  A.  To  fix  up  tbe  store  and 
kalsomine  the  ceilings  and  paper  the  walls. 

Q.  While  you  were  at  work  at  that  store  were  you  visited  by 
any  person ;  did  a  man  come  in  to  see  you  ?  A.  A  fellow  by  the 
name  of  Benjamin  came  into  the  store. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Is  ex- Alderman  Benjamin  in  court?  He  was  here 
to-day.  Is  Mr.  Benjamin  here?  Mr.  Benjamin  (no  answer). 
When  he  heard  the  name  he  got  out.  Philip  Benjamin?  (He 
does  not  appear  or  answer.) 

Q.  Well,  what  did  this  man  named  Benjamin  say  to  you?  A. 
He  said  not  to  commence  to  work;  it  was  early  in  the  morning; 
Mr.  Benjamin  said  not  to  work  and  he  would  pay  us  for  the 
day  and  leave  me  stay  inside  the  store;  and  I  went  to  the  house- 
keeper and  I  told  what  Mr.  Benjamin  said,  stay  in  the  store; 
and  he  paid  the  housekeeper  |3  for  the  store  for  the  day. 

Q.  ^yhat  were  you  to  do  in  the  store?  A.  I  was  to  do  in  the 
store  and  kalsomine  the  ceiling  and  paper  the  walls. 

Q.  What  were  you  to  do  for  Benjamin?  A.  I  was  standing 
Inside  in  the  store. 

Q.  What  was  the  store  hired  for?  A.  To  hire  to  show  some 
persons  the  way  to  vote. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Benjamin  pay  the  housekeeper  t3?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  WTiat  did  Benjamin  say?    A.  To  him;  to  me? 

Q.  To  the  housekeeper  in  your  presence?  A.  He  didn't  say 
nothing;  he  took  out  the  money  and  gave  it  to  her. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  in  the  store?    A.  What? 

Q.  Did  you  remain  in  the  store?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Benjamin  during  the  day?    A.  Benjamin;  no. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Benjamin?    A.  To-day? 

Q.  ^o;  that  day;  election  day?    A.  I  did  see  him. 

Q.  While  you  remained  in  that  empty  store?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  see  him?  A.  He  was  quite  the 
whole  day  there. 

Q.  Did  Benjamin  give  you  any  money?  A.  He  gave  me  about 
four  or  six  times;  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  money  each  time?  A.  Each  time  he  gave 
me  |2  to  give  to  fellows. 

Q.  He  gave  you;  I  want  you  to  be  careful  about  this;  ]i#. 
you  four  or  five  times  |2  each  time?    A.  Two  dollam 
to  give  to  fellowa 
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Q.  What  for?  A.  He  only  handed  me  the  one  and  said,  "  Give 
it  to  that  fellow.*' 

Q.  Did  he  point  out  the  man  you  were  to  Rive  the  money  to? 
A.  He  only  showed  it  to  me,  "  Give  it  to  this  man." 

Q.  Whenever  Benjamin  gave  you  the  |2?  A.  And  the  man 
was  waiting  in  the  other  n  oni ;  there  was  a  store  and  two  rooms 
in  the  back,  and  the  man  was  waiting  in  the  other  room;  and 
he,  Penjamin,  handed  lue  J2  and  said,  "  Hand  it  to  the  man," 
and  I  handed  it 

Q.  Who  was  the  man?  A.  I  don't  know;  some  fellows  I  know; 
fci.me  fellows  I  gave  the  money  I  knew. 

Q.  You  knew  some  of  the  fellows?    A.  Yee,  sir. 

Q.  Give  us  the  name  of  some  of  the  fellows?  A.  One  is  here 
as  a  witness. 

Q.  Is  that  the  man  (indicating  a  man  who  stands  up)?    A.  Te& 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  |2?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  yon  give  him  {2  for?  A.  Benjamin  told  me  to 
give  it  to  him,  and  I  gave  it  to  him. 

Q.  Was  Benjamin  bringing  men  into  the  store  and  telling  yon 
to  give  the  men  {2;  Benjamin  was  bringing  men  into  the  store 
and  giving  yon  money  to  give  to  these  men?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff.— Is  Mr.  Falk  here? 

Q.  Is  that  one  of  the  men  you  gave  the  money  to?  A.  That  is 
not  the  man  I  gave  money  to;  I  did  not  give  this  fellow  the 
money. 

Q.  What  had  this  man  done?  A.  This  man  went  out  after- 
wards, and  I  took  out  the  paster  from  my  pocket,  and  I  give  It 
to  the  man,  and  said,  "  Don't  go  on  that  paster  that  Benjamin 
give  yon;  here  is  my  paster  what  I  got,  go  and  put  on  that  paster." 

Q.  Did  Benjamin  give  these  men  a  paster?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  paster  ballot?    A.  A  paster  ballot. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  give  them  a  paster  ballot?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  give  this  man  here;  what  is  his  name, 
Klein?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  give  Klien  a  paster  ballot?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  say  anything  to  Klein?  A.  He  said,  "  Go 
and  —  go  in  the  back  room  and  get  your  money." 

Q.  He  said,  "  Go  and  vote,  and  then  you  come  back  and  get 
your  money?  A.  No;  not  come  back;  "Go  into  the  back 
room  and  you  will  get  your  money." 

Q.  "  Go  into  the  back  room,  and  you  will  get  jo  ^ 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  Klein  get  his  money  before  he  went  into  the  back  room? 
A.  !No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  before  he  went  voting?    A.  Before  he  went  voting. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  them  after  voting? A.  No;  I  didn't  see  it 

Q.  You  say  that  you  gave  them  in  your  pasters?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  give  them  in  your  pasters?  A 
After  one  fellow,  a  good  friend  of  mine,  he  had  some  pasters  for 
the  Republican  party,  and  I  always  vote  the  Republican  ticket 
and  I  give  him  the  pasters  to  vote,  always  Republican. 

Q.  So  we  have  that  condition  now,  that  Benjamin  was  buying 
these  men  at  $2  a  head,  and  giving  you  $2  to  vote  the  Democratic 
ticket?    A.  It  would  be  that  way. 

Q.  And  then  you  turned  around  and  gave  them  the  Repub- 
lican ticket  to  vote?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  store?    A.  Who;  me? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  I  lived  upstairs,  and  the  store  was  downstaira 

Q.  You  remained  there  all  day?  A.  I  remained  there  the 
whole  day. 

Q.  When  you  got  the  |2  from  Alderman  Benjamin  to  go  into 
the  back  room,  and  you  saw  him  give  the  man  the  pasters,  you 
went  into  the  back  room,  and  when  you  gave  him  the  ?2,  you 
gave  him  the  Republican  paster?    A.  I  gave  it  to  him  in  the  hall. 

Q.  And  just  a  little  after  you  gave  him  the  |2?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  we  would  like  to  know  how  many  of  these  men  to 
whom  you  gave  the  Republican  paster,  and  to  whom  you  gave 
the  |2  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket,  how  many  said  they  would 
vote  the  Republican  ticket?  A.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  know 
of  names:  Alexander  Goldstein;  this  fellow  is  three;  and  the 
other  two  fellows,  I  don't  know  their  names. 

Q.  Three  fellows —    A.  Three  fellows;  I  know  their  names. 

Q.  Five  altogether?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Three  you  know  the  names  of?  A.  Three  I  know  the 
names  of. 

Q.  Did  each  of  these  fellows  say  they  would  vote  the  Republi- 
can ticket?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  taking  the  Democratic  $2?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  Demo- 
cratic paster  they  tore  up  and  put  that  paster  in  their  pockets. 

Q.  There  were  some  other  men  handling  money  around  there, 
were  there  not?  A.  There  were  more  fellows;  I  don't  know 
the  names. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Monkey  Davis?  A. 
Monkey  Davis  was  over  there  in  the  store, 
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Q.  What  was  he  doing,  helping  Benjamin?  A.  Helping  Benja- 
min. 

Q.  Helping  Benjamin  to  give  out  this  money?  A.  Not  money; 
he  took  some  people  in  the  store. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Dennison,  Benjamin's 
son-in-law?  A.  I  don't  know  him;  I  saw  him  that  time  the  first 
time. 

Q.  But  you  know  that  was  one  of  the  men  that  was  bringing 
the  men  in  the  store?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Some  of  the  people  there  didn't  get  the  money  until  after 
they  voted?    A.  Afterward. 

Q.  From  whom  did  they  get  it  after  they  voted?  A.  Some 
fellows  had  the  money  before  they  went  to  vote,  and  some 
fellows  afterwards. 

Q.  So  that  you  gave  some  the  money  after  they  voted?  A.  I 
went  out  in  the  hall,  and  every  man  that  went  out  from  the 
store  I  took  his  ticket  away  and  I  gave  him  always  a  Repub- 
lican paster. 

Q.  What  did  those  men  say  when  they  went  into  Benjamin's? 
A.  They  didn't  say  anything;  he  had  only  a  paster  Jike  this 
and  showed  them  the  way  to  fold  the  ballots,  and  after  he  went 
into  the  back  room,  Benjamin  sent  him  in  his  money. 

Q.  How  many  people  were  paid  on  that  day,  do  you  know,  to 
the  best  of  your  knowledge?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  sure. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  think?    A.  More  than  100, 1  know  sure. 

Q.  More  than  100  were  paid  in  that  store?    A.  In  that  store. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  the  names  of  those  people  to  whom  you 
gave  the  money  after  they  voted;  do  you  know  Alexander?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  J.  Alexander?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Eighty-three  Eldridge  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Two  dollars?    A.  Two  dollars. 

Q.  After  he  voted?    A.  No;  he  took  the  four. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  that  |2?    A.  Mr.  Benjamin. 

Q.  What  did  Benjamin  tell  you  to  do,  to  give  it  to  him?  A. 
To  give  it  to  him. 

Q.  Did  you  give  to  Solomon  Goldstein?  A.  Eighty-three  El- 
dridge? 

Q.  Yes.    A.  Yes,  sir.  i 

Q.  You  gave  him  |2?      A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  those  {2  from  Mr.  Benjamin?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  To  give  to  this  man  on  account  of  his  vote?  A.  I 
don't  know  what  it  is;  I  underBtood  it  is  on  account  of  his  vote. 

Q.  But  you  say  jou  yave  him  a  paster?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Did  jOH  give  ?2  to  Abraham  Levenaon  of  74  Forsythe 
street?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  known  him?    A.  I  know  him;  I  didn't  give  him  no 
money;  he  only  brouglit  some  people  in  there. 
By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  get  yourself?    A.  Not  a  cent. 

Q.  For  all  your  work?    A.  No. 

Ramuel  Rotbdeck,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  Btate, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goft: 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside?    A.  Seventy-four  Eldridge  street 

Q.  Did  you  vote  last  election?    A.  Ves,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  ex-Alderman  Philip  Benjamin?    A.  Tea,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  bira?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  know  the  man  to  whom  I  refer  now?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  met  him  then?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet  him?  A.  Seventy-six  EldrSdge  street^ 
In  the  store. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you?  A.  1  went  to  the  store;  lie  called 
me  in;  I  went  in;  he  asked  me  if  I  knew  how  to  fold  my  bal- 
lots; I  said,  "  No;"  I  walked  in  the  back  room,  and  he  gave 
Kir.  Klein  f2,  and  I  went  out  in  the  hulhvay.  and  he  t^ave  me 
|2  and  I  went  away, 

Q.  You  say  he  went  down  to  the  back  room?     A.  Yes,  dr. 

Q.  When  he  gave  you  the  f2,  what  did  he  say?  A.  He  didn't 
say  anything  to  me  about  —  he  handed  that  gentleman  the 
paster;  he  handed  Mr.  Klein  the  paster  and  the  $2. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Klein  do  with  the  paster  and  the  |2?  A. 
He  gave  me  (he  f2  and  kept  the  paster. 

Q.  Did  anyone  ask  yon  to  vote  the  paster?  A.  Yejt,  sir;  be 
told  me  to  vote  the  paster,  but  I  didn't  take  the  paster  along 
with  me. 

Q.  Who  told  yon  to  vote  the  pastor?    A.  Mr.  Denjamin. 

Q.  Mr.  Benjamin  told  yon  to  vote  the  paster?    A.  Te«,  tir. 

Q.  That  Klein  gave  yon?    A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  And  $2  at  the  same  time?    A.  Tea,  ^r. 
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Q.  You  didn't  vote  that  pa4srter,  you  say?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  paster  did  you  vote?    A.  I  didn't  vote  that;  after 
awhile. 

Q.  You  didn't  vote  at  all?    A.  Yes;  I  voted  about  12  o'clock. 

Q.  You  didn't  vote  at  that  time?    A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Benjamin  ajrain?    A.  Yes,  sir;  in  about  half 
an  hour. 

Q.  Did  you  go  into  the  store  again?    A.  I  walked  into  the 
Btore,  into  the  back  room,  and  he  j^ave  me  |2  again. 

Q.  \ATien  he  gave  you  the  |2  the  second  time  did  he  ask  you 
if  you  had  voted?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  a  paster?    A.  Yes,  sir;  he  gave  me  a  paster 
the  second  time. 

Q.  The  second  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  the  same  paster,  similar  to  the  one  he  gave  yon 
first?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that,  the  Democratic  paster?  A.  The  Demo- 
cratic paster. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  to  vote  that  paster?    AT  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  gave  you  |2?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  took  the  |2  and  the  paster?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do?  A,  I  walked  out  and  went  out  for 
breakfast 

Q.  You  didn't  go  vote?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  got  you  that  you  got  two  |2?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Benjamin  again?    A  In  about  half  an  hour. 

Q.  The  third  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  occurred  the  third  time?  A.  I  went  in  the  store  and 
he  didn't  seem  to  know  me;  I  saw  him  payin^c  two  men;  he 
pQlIed  out  a  {2  bill  and  he  handed  m(i  again  and  he  handed  me 
a  paster. 

Q.  This  was  the  third  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  yon  the  third  time?  A.  He  handed  me  the 
paster  and  he  said,  "  Go  and  vote." 

Q.  What  did  you  do  the  third  time?  A.  I  went  out  and  T  had 
a  drink,  and  I  met  a  Republican  leader  and  he  gave  me  a  paster 
and  then  I  voted. 

Q.  You  went  and  voted  the  paster  the  Republica;i  leader  gave 
you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  paster  Benjamin  gave  you?    A. 
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Q.  What  did  yon  d#  with  the  |2?    A.  Kept  it. 

Q.  And  the  second  {2,  kept  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  first  |2?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  |6  altogether?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yon  didn't  vote  the  ticket?    A.  No,  sic. 

By  Senator  Cantor: 

Q.  Did  the  Republican  leader  give  you  any  money  with  the 
ballot?    A.  No,  sir. 

B}  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  How  often  did  yon  vote  that  day?    A.  Only  once. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  you  testified  here  that  on  each  of  these  occaBicHU 
Benjamin  gave  you  $2?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  vote  a  certain  ticket?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Called  the  Democratic  ticket;  is  that  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  on  the  6th  day  of  last  November?  A.  Yei, 
sir. 

Q.  And  on  each  time  you  got  the  |2  before  you  were  sop- 
posed  to  vote?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  these  $2  given  to  you  by  Benjamin  in  considera- 
tion that  you  would  vote  the  paster  he  gave  yon?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  for  that  purpose?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Qoflf. —  This  is  a  clear  case.  There  are  other  witnesses  to 
support  this  system  of  bribery  that  was  practiced  on  that  day  at 
76  Eldridge  street  in  this  empty  store,  and  but  for  our  time 
being  so  pressing  I  would  go  into  it  further;  but  I  have  brought 
sufficient  so  as  to  fasten  the  testimony  here  upon  a  direct  active 
briber,  upon  a  man  who  once  held  a  public  position  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  I  think  it  eminently  proper  that  you  direct 
that  the  testimony  be  sent  to  the  district  attorney  for  the  pu^ 
pose  of  being  presented  to  the  grand  jury.  The  same  man  ha!d« 
a  public  position  now  in  this  city.  He  is  in  the  county  clerfi 
office. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  stenographer  is  directed  to  make  a 
copy  of  the  testimony  so  that  the  testimony  may  be  sent  to  tte 
district  attorney  for  such  action  as  he  thinks  proper. 
Bv  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  How  old  are  yon?    A.  Twenty-one;  a  little  over  21. 
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By  Senator  Bradley:  -. 

Q.  That  was  your  first  vote;  was  it?    A.  Tes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  vote  from  the  house  you  were  registered  from? 
!A.  Yes,  sir;  176  Eldridge  street 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Was  it  the  same  man  each  time  that  gave  you  these  f^? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  change  your  clothing  at  all,  or  appearance?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Do  you  know  many  men  in  the  neighborhood  that  voted 
more  than  once  that  day?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  men  that  voted  there  that  had  no  right  to  vote? 
'A.  No,  sir. 

John  Marett,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  would  like  that  you  instruct  the  sergeant-at-arms 
and  his  attendants,  not  to  allow  every  seat  in  the  court-room  to 
be  taken  up  before  the  opening  of  the  sessions  of  this  com- 
mittee. The  fact  is  that  a  number  of  persons  came  in  early 
this  morning  and  take  up  every  available  seat;  so,  that  when 
witnesses  come  there  are  no  accommodations;  and  I,  myself, 
have  been  without  a  chair  for  day  after  day,  because  I  have  not 
had  cue  to  sit  on. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  seems  to  me  that  the  chairs  around  the 
counsel  table  ought  to  be  all  reserved  for  witnesses  and  counsel, 
except  those  used  by  the  presa  Of  course,  the  members  of  the 
press  have  peculiar  privileges. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Well,  even  the  representatives  of  the  press  have 
been  hunting  around  here  to-day.  If  a  witness  or  an  important 
person  comes  in  that  we  want  to  consult  with,  they  have  not  got 
even  standing  space. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  have  heard  that,  Mr.  Sergeant-at- 
^rms? 

Sergeant-at-Arms. —  Yes,  sir. 
L.  645 
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Chairman  Lexow. — And,  will  you  see  that  that  is  rectified 
to-morrow  morning?  Senator  Ponnd  snggests^  that  at  any  time, 
yon  call,  Mr.  Goff,  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that 
we  will  see  that  any  breach  of  decorum  of  that  kind  is  promptly 
remedied. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Will  yon,  please,  Mr.  Chairman,  instmet  all  wit- 
nesses under  subpoena,  to  report  here  in  the  morning  at  half- 
past  10  o'clock,  without  faiL 

Chairman  Lexow. — All  witnesses  under  subpoma  will  appear 
here  to-morrow  morning  at  half -past  10  o'clock.  The  committee 
stands  adjourned  until  that  time. 


Proceedings  of  the  sixty-eighth  session,  Wednesday,  Dec^n- 
ber  19,  1894,  at  10 :20  a.  m 

Present — Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Edmund  O'Connor, 
Daniel  Bradley,  George  W.  Robertson,  Cuthbert  W.  Pound. 
John  W.  Goff  and  Frank  Moss,  of  counsel  for  committee. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Mr.  Goff,  the  committee  is  ready,  as  soon 
as  you  are. 

Mr.  Goff. —  We  are  at  work,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss  offered  in  evidence  the  following  affidavit,  which  was 
received  by  the  committee,  with  the  statement  that  Mr.  John 
Barnard  was  subpoenaed,  December  10th,  and  was  present  in 
court,  but  was  not  called: 
"  City  and  county  of  New  York,  ss.: 

''  John  Barnard,  residing  at  No.  58  Third  avenue,  being  dol; 
sworn,  says:  That  I  have  known  A.  E.  Costello  from  his  boj- 
hood,  in  Ireland  and  New  York.  We  are  schoolmates.  Have 
resided  in  New  York  30  years.  Have  been  steward  at  the 
Brighton  Hotel,  Coney  Island  for  13  years.  Also  in  hotels  in 
Florida  and  elsewhere.  Know  Mr.  Costello  intimately  aa  a 
friend  and  companion.  Know  him  to  be  honorable  in  all  his 
relations;  a  man  to  be  trusted  and  believed. 

"Met  Mr.  Costello  in  New  Chambers  street  with  Mr.  Stanly 
six  years  ago,  or  thereabouts,  as  they  were  on  their  way  to  the 
First  precinct  station-house.  Told  me  two  of  his  canvasBers 
were  arrested  and  locked-up,  and  he  was  going  to  see  them,  and 
if  possible,  bail  them  out.  I  went  along  with  him  and  Mr. 
Stanley.  Mr.  Costello  went  upstairs  with  Captain  McLaughliiif 
and  Mr.  Stanley  and  I  remained  downstairs.    After  a  short  delay 
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Mr.  Gostello  came  down  and  the  three  of  os  (Mr.  CoHtello,  Mr. 
Stanley  and  myself)  walked  up  to  police  headquarters.  I  saw 
Inspector  Williams  come  out  and  call  Mr.  Gostello  into  his 
(William's)  office.  I  waited  in  the  hallway.  After  a  time  Mr. 
Gostello  opened  the  door  and  said  to  me, '  John,  please  go  up  to 
my  house  and  tell  my  wife  I  won't  be  home  till  late.'  I  pro- 
ceeded to  Mr.  Gostello's  house,  No.  44  East  One  Hundred  and 
Nineteenth  street,  and  so  informed  his  wife.  I  did  not  know  then 
that  Mr.  Gostello  was  under  arrest. 

*'  The  next  morning  I  read  in  the  papers  an  account  of  Mr. 
Gostello's  arrest  That  was  on  a  Friday  oi*  Saturday.  The  fol- 
lowing Sunday  I  went  to  his  house  to  see  him  His  wife  told  me 
he  was  in  bed  and  that  the  doctor  said  no  viEdtors  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  his  room,  as  he  was  suffering  from  the  effects  of  his 
injuries. 

''About  a  week  after  I  met  Mr.  Gostello  on  Broadway  and 
his  face  ^slb  badly  marked.  I  said  'My  God.  what  happened  to 
you.  When  I  left  you  with  Williams  you  were  all  right'  He 
said,  '  McLaughlin  knocked  me  out'  While  walking  along  we 
met  Harry  Macdona,  present  assistant  dlHriict  attorney.  Mr. 
Gostello  stood  to  talk  with  him.  The  next  time  I  met  Mr.  Gos- 
tello was  at  the  Yorkville  police  court  I  also  saw  jlr.  Stanley 
and  Captain  McLaughlin.  The  case  was  called  but  adjourned. 
I  met  Mr.  Gostello  the  day  before  in  Union  square,  and  he 
told  me  that  the  case  was  to  be  tried  on  the  followinj?  day,  and 
he  told  me  to  be  present 

"  I  fr(»quently  called  upon  Mr.  Go«tello,  partly  on  business  and 
partly  on  friendship,  and  met  him  after  at  his  office  and  on  the 
ptri*et  Some  year  or  two  after  the  occ'irreiu'es  above  narrated, 
T  called,  as  I  did  almost  daily,  at  Mr.  Gostello  s  ofTice  in  Union 
square,  and  was  told  by  his  clerk  that  he  iMr.  (^ostello)  had 
been  subpoenaed  to  testify  against  Captain  McLauj^hlin,  and 
that  he  (Mr.  Gostello)  had  gone  to  police  headiinarters.  Think- 
ing the  matter  had  reference  to  the  assault  made  by  Captain 
McLaughlin  on  Mr.  Gostello,  I  went  at  on«?e  to  police  head- 
quarters to  listen  to  the  proceedings.  When  I  entered  the 
court-room  Mr.  Gostello  was  testifying.  I  remember  distinctly 
^hen  he  asked  what  he  knew  about  a  .qamblinjr-hoase  in  Ann 
street,  that  he  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  same,  saying  that  he 
had  never  been  in  a  gambling-house  in  his  life;  also  chat  he 
did  not  know  the  Ann  street  grambling-house  from  '  a  side  of 
iolf  leather.' 
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*^  When  about  leaving  the  stand  he  said,  *  So  far  as  this  charge 
is  concerned  I  know  nothing  dishonorable  about  Captain  M^ 
Laughlin.' .  I  remember  these  words  distinctly  because  they 
made  a  deep  impression  on  me  at  the  time,  knowing  the  mean- 
ing they  conveyed.  I  left  the  building  witli  Mr.  Costello,  and 
when  we  reached  the  street  I  laughed  and  sttid,  '  That  was  a 
deep  remark  of  yours  about  McLaughlin  when  you  said,  *  I  know 
nothing  about  McLaughlin  that  is  dishonorable  so  far  as  thii 
case  is  concerned; '  I  further  said,  *  That  was  a  broad  bint  that 
you  knew  something  that  was  dishonorable  in  some  other  case:' 
Mr.  Costello  said,  'Yes;  I  intended  it  should  be  understood  in 
that  way.    Whitney  and  McLaughlin  knew  well  what  I  meant* 

'^ After  some  further  conversation  of  a  general,  nature  we 
separated. 

"  JOHN  BAKNARD.'' 
Bworn  to  before  me  this  18th 

day  of  December,  1891. 

WM.  B.  BORUK, 

Commissioner  of  Deeds,  N.  Y.  City  luid  Coontj. 

Owen  J.  Ward,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  Stated 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  are  a  phybician  and  surgeon?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  praotire  of  your  profession  in  this  city  how  long? 
A.  Twenty-nine  years. 

Q.  Are  you  in  any  way  connected  with  any  of  our  publio 
hospitals?  A.  I  am  connected  with  the  Governeur  HospitAl, 
which  is  a  city  hospital. 

Q.  In  what  character  are  you  connected  with  that  hospital? 
A.  Visiting  surgeon. 

Q.  You  were  deputed  by  this  commititee  to  visit  John  Martin 
in  company  with'  his  physician,  Dr.  Wright,  and  repcM^  thb 
morning  as  to  his  condition;  have  you  visited  Martia?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  company  with  his  doctor?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  to  this  committee  the  condition  in 
which  you  found  him?  A.  Well,  I  found  Mr.  Martin  in  bed; 
and  I  proceeded  to  give  him  a  thorough  examination  and  I 
found  him  paralyzed  on  the  left  side,  completely  paralysedi 
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md  in  the  arm,  and  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  leg,  left  arm 
md  left  leg;  I  also  found  his  mental  condition  in  this  way; 
liat  he  seemed  to  be  suffering  from  what  you  might  call  a 
ipecies  of  anaesthenia  of  the  brain;  that  is,  he  did  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  able  to  collect  his  thoughts  and  give  proper  answers 
in  a  continuous  way;  so  that  after  talking  with  him  a  long  time, 
md  trying  to  come  to  a  proper  conclusion,  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  there  was  not  much  reliance  to  be  put  on  what  he  said. 

Q.  In  his  present  condition?    A.  In  has  present  condition. 

Q.  Well,  doctor,  did  you  make  such  an  examination  of  him 
as  would  preclude  the  reasonable  possibility  of  his  simulation 
of  his  present  condition?  A.  I  would  give  as  my  opinion  that 
his  assertions  would  not  be  reliable  or  his  statements. 

Q.  Understand  my  question,  please;  have  you  made  such  an 
examinatiOD  of  him  as  would  in  your  opinion  preclude  the 
reasonable  possibility  of  his  simulating  his  present  condition, 
or  pretending,  or  imposing  upon  you?  A.  I  made  a  thorough 
examination  of  him  with  that  in  my  mind,  and  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  could  not  be  mistaken  in  —  that  1  could  not  be 
misled  by  him  on  the  simulating  of  that  condition. 

Q.  From  your  examination,  is  it  your  opinion  that  he  is  in  a 
lit  physical  condition  to  undergo  an  examination  under  oath? 
A.  Yes;  he  is  in  a  physical  condition,  because  his  physical 
condition  would  not  interfere  much  with  his  examination  under 
oath. 

Q.  As  to  his  mental  condition,  whether  it  be  superinduced  by 
his  physical  condition  or  other  cause,  what  is  your  opinion  as 
to  his  capacity  to  undergo  an.  examination  under  oath  before 
this  c<Mnmittee?    A.  He  is  not  competent  at  thei  present  time. 

Q.  He  is  not?    A.  No,  sir;  in  my  opinion,  he  is  not 

Q.  la  his  menttal  domdition  superinduced  by  his  physical 
condition;  is  it  the  result  of  the  two  paralyses?  A.  His  mental 
condition,  and  also  his  physical  condition,  is  superinduced  by 
diseased  lesions  in  his  brain. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  That  is,  the  cause  of  his  paralysis  is  the  condition  of  his 
brain?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr  Goff: 

Q.  So  that  you  are  prepared  to  say  that  in  your  opinion  no 
feliance  could  be  placed  upon  his  answers  to  questions  pro- 
poimded  to  him?    A.  No  positive  reliance. 
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Q.  Could  you  have  an  opinion  as  to  how  his  memory  is  af- 
fected ?    A.  The  question,  please? 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  as  to  the  condition  of  hii 
memory?    A.  That  is  not  reliable  either. 

Q.  The  memory?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  affected  —    A.  From  the  same  cause,  sir. 

Q.  From  the  same  causes?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By   Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  I  understand  you,  that  it  would  also  be  dangerous  to  hia 
health  to  examine  him;  irrespective  of  his  mental  condition 
would  it  be  injurious  to  his  health,  so  as  to  injure  it?  A.  It 
would  depend  upon  the  method  of  examination;  now,  like  our 
examination  yesterday,  I  do  not  think  it  was  dangerous  or  in 
any  way  would  do  him  any  harm. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  But  the  examination  with  reference  to  a  matter  that  wonld 
affect  his  personal  integrity,  would  that,  In  your  judgment,  have 
a  detrimental  effect  upon  his  health?  A.  I  think  it  would  at 
the  present  time. 

By   Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  The  fact  that  he  has  had  two  strokes  of  paralysis  in  m 
short  a  time,  showb  a  bad  condition  of  the  brain,  does  it  not;  the 
lesions?  A.  Well,  I  don't  exactly  designate  his  trouble  as  ixio 
strokes  of  paralysis,  because  I  designate  his  trouble  as  a  pro- 
gressive disease  of  the  brain. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 
Q.  Progressive?    A.  Yes. 
By   Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  And  no  probable  amendment?  A.  What  we  look  atM* 
stroke  of  apoplexy  is  a  rupture  of  an  artery  in  the  brain;  knock* 
ing  you  down  at  once;  but,  in  this  case  it  is  different,  and  is  & 
projrressive  disease,  and  takes  months  and  years  to  develop  ta 
the  state  I  find  him  now. 

Q.  Is  there  much  probability  of  his  recovery?  A.  There  ii 
probability  of  his  condition  improving,  which  it  has  improTcd, 
I  think,  some  from  the  history  I  get;  it  has  improved  some  vf^^' 
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the  past  three  weeks  —  within  a  week  or  two;  that  is,  the 
motion  of  his  legs  has  somewhat  improved;  the  arm  is  still  com- 
pktely  paralyzed. 

Mr.  Goff.— Is  Captain  Delaney  here?  (No  answer.)  Is  Cap- 
taiD  Delaney  in  court?  He  is  under  subpoena.  (No  answer.) 
I  wish  to  note.  It  is  not  in  the  shape  of  evidence  of  corrobora- 
tion, but  in  relation  to  the  pension  fund,  and  in  line  with  the 
evidence  we  have  already  on  the  record  in  relation  to  that  fund, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate.  Thomas  Bradley,  an  ex- 
roundsman  of  the  Twenty-ninth  precinct  is  retired,  is  receiving 
a  pension  on  the  grade  of  a  roundsman's  salary.  He  is  also 
a  veteran  of  the  war  receiving  a  i>en8ion,  and  he  is  also  chief  of 
police  of  Norwalk,  Connecticut  He  is  wearing  fire  service 
8trii>e8  in  the  New  York  police  department,  which  he  claims  to 
have  permission  for  the  wearing  of  them;  and  he  is  in  receipt  of 
a  pension  from  the  city  of  New  York;  and  he  is  chief  of  police  of 
the  city  of  Norwalk,  CJonnecticut 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Is  it  anything  wrong,  or  is  it  the  system? 

Mr.  Goff. —  It  is  the  system;  I  am  not  calling  this  anything 
wrong. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  He  has  a  perfect  right  to  do  it  under  the 
system. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes;  under  the  system. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  understand  that  the  police  board  has 
passed  a  rule  that  no  retirement  shall  be  had  and  pensions 
granted  until  they  prove  by  the  surgeons  and  a  certificate  from 
them  that  the  person  is  incapable  and  incapacitated  for  further 
service  as  policeman.  That  is  the  rule  now;  and  I  believe  they 
have  got  in  litigation  with  the  courts  under  that  rule. 

Mr.  Goff. —  The  policemen  claim  it  is  mandatory.  They  are 
going  to  contest  the  question,  I  think. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  seems  as  though  general  opinion  is 
that  the  courts  will  sustain  the  mandatory  law. 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  becomes  an  important  question  for  the  Legis- 
lature in  view  of  the  men  who  have  been  here  on 
the  witness-stand,  and  also  of  the  display  of  the  men 
yesterday,  every  man  of  them  with  one  exception  having 
been  over  20  years  in  the  service,  and  all  the  men  bein<?  m  good 
physical  health  to  do  duty.  Is  Officer  Interman  in  court? 
(Here.) 
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Herman  Interman,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  I  have  received  a  letter  this  morning  from  the  8ax>erintend- 
ent  of  the  American  line  in  reference  to  you;  have  you  thought 
over  your  testimony  of  yesterday?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  confirm  that  testimony  or  to  take  it  back? 
A.  I  take  back  regarding — what  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  I  gave 
this  money;  that  I  divided  half  of  it  with  the  officer. 

Q.  Did  you  wish  to  confirm  your  testimony  of  yesterday  or  to 
take  it  back?    A.  I  will  take  it  back. 

Q.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  yesterday,  when  you  denied  you 
ever  received  a  dollar  of  money  from  any  of  the  steamship 
companies,  particularly  the  steamship  company  on  whose  dock 
you  were  assigned  to  do  duty,  you  swear  that  was  untrue?  A 
Well,  I  swore  that  I  got  the  money,  Mr.  Goff;  I  always  got  the 
money  —  flO. 

Q.  You  did  swear  you  got  the  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  think  you  are  mistaken  about  that?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  however,  we  will  give  you  the  benefit  of  the  donbt 
in  my  mind;  you  say  you  swore  to  having  got  the  money?  A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  swear  thai  you  did  not  give  up  any  part  of 
that  money,  that  you  were  never  asked  to  give  up  any  part  of 
the  money  to  any  officer  or  police  official,  did  you  swear  to 
what  was  true  or  untrue?    A.  I  swore  to  an  untruth. 

Q.  Why  did  you  swear  to  the  untruth?  A.  Well,  I  thoaght  I 
will  save  my  friends,  Mr.  Vail  and  Sergeant  Taylor. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  have  no  further  questions  to  ask. 

The  Witness. —  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Unless  the  committee  wish  to  ask  some  question*. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  all,  officer. 

Herman  Interman,  resumes  the  stand: 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  do  not  want  to  ask  this  witness  any  questions. 
I  have  no  questions  to  ask.  If  he  wishes  to  volunteer  an\ihing 
he  may  do  so. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  want  to  say  anything,  witness?  A.  Yes;  I  want  to 
«a7  that  whatever  money  I  got  I  divided  into  portion^  one*to^ 
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and  on  the  later  end  when  Captain  Schmittberger  came   up 
there  I  had  to  give  up  {25  of  it 

By  Senator  Pound:  ^ 

Q.  Out  of  the  }40?    A.  Yes;  out  of  the  |40. 

Mr.  Goflf. —  The  stenographer  will  please  note  this  is  a  vol  on- 
tary  statement,  and  not  in  answer  to  a  question  either  of  coun- 
sel or  of  the  committee. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  statement  to  make;  any  other  correc- 
tions to  make? 

Senator  Pound. —  He  is  making  a  voluntary  statement. 
Senator  Bradley. —  Have  you  got  any  more? 
Mr.  Ooff. —  I  think  he  has  gone  far  enough. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Officer,  can  you  explain  why  policemen  come  on  here  and 
testify  to  what  is  untrue;  are  they  in  dread  of  their  superior 
•fficers?    A.  Well,  that  is  about  it 

Q.  What  is  that?    A.  That  is  about  it,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  mean  they  will  be  bounced,  or  persecuted  if  they 
give  testimony  before  this  committee?  A.  Well,  yes,  sir;  it 
looks  that  way. 

Q.  If  they  tell  the  truth?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  think  if  they  come  here  and  tell  a  falsehood  and 
perjure  themselves,  they  will  stand  high  with  their  superior 
officer;  is  that  your  judgment  about  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Is  that  the  common  understanding  of  patrolmen  that  their 
duty  is  to  swear  falsely  in  order  to  protect  their  superior  officer? 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  1\)  stand  by  each  other?    A.  To  stand  by  each  other. 

L.  646  .         .  / 
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By  Senator  O'Connor:  (      .  i 

Q.  That  is  the  sentiment,  is  it?  A.  That  is  the  sentiment; 
yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. — ^That  is  all,  witness  — 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  said  that  it  is  an  implied  obligation  between  the 
different  members  of  the  force  to  stand  by  each  other  eTen 
to  the  extent  of  perjuring  thenjselves  upon  the  stand  here; 
jdoes  that  apply  to  other  matters  in  reference  to  police  serriceg 
as  well  as  corruption  and  bribery?  A.  No;  it  don't;  "what  I 
mean  to  say  is  about  this,  to  keep  out  of  trouble. 

Q.  To  what?  A.  To  keep  out  of  trouble  in  regard  to  this 
matter  of  collecting  money. 

Q.  And  you  mean  that  if  there  is  another  brother  officer  in 
trouble  that  it  is  looked  upon  as  the  duty  and  custom  of  the 
force  for  the  other  officers  to  stand  by  him,  whether  in  doing 
60  they  perjure  themselves  or  not?  A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard 
of  such  a  case. 

Q.  You  mean  to  limit  that  simply  to  the  question  of  briberj 
and  corruption?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. — ^That  is  all. 

John  Marrett,  recalled  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  Statfr 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  are  in  business  in  this  city?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  old  are  you?    A.  Seventy-four,  past. 

Q.  You  were  the  agent  for  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Crime  while  Mr.  Gardner  was  chief  detective,  were  you?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  worked  under  his  direction?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  remember  when  Gardner  was  arrested?  A.  I  do;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  worked  for  the  society  during:  his  incarceration? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  i 

Q.  And  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  his  cast*?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  As  far  as  you  were  railed  on;  and  gav3  testimony  niK)n    i 

the  witness-stand?    A.  Yes  sir.  j 

Q.  Do  you  remember  another  agent,  named  ThomoA  Bj[9»' 

A.  I  do;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  remember  that  Mr.  Bjan  attended  with  you  at  the 
office  of  Mr.  Jerome  in  the  preparation  of  the  evideute  uud 
made  his  statement  to  Mr.  Jerome  in  line  with  your  Htatemeut 
and  the  statement  of  other  persons  —  you  remember  tliat?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  statement  was  reduced  to  writin;;  and  he  was 
called  as  a  witness  for  Mr.  Gardner  upon  the  trial  —  you  re- 
member that  fact,  do  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  remember  that  Mr.  Ryan  surprised  the  defense  by 
testifying  in  answer  to  typewritten  questions  which  the  district 
attorney  held  in  )iis  hands?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  told  upon  the  witness-stand  upon  the  trial  of  Gardner 
a  story  directly  contradicting  to  that  which  he  had  given  to 
Mr.  Jerome  —  You  remember  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  Mr.  Gardner  was  in  prison  were  you  assigned  to 
special  work  in  looking  up  the  records  of  police  officers  and  their 
property  and  holdings?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Ryan  was  also  assigned  to  that  work;  was  he  not?  A 
Part  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  and  Mr.  Ryan  made  some  trips  together  in  look- 
ing up  the  property  which  police  officers  held,  and  their  manner 
of  living  and  so  on?  A.  Looking  how  the  precincts  were 
bounded,  and  the  captains  names  in  such  precincts. 

Q.  Did  you  in  pursuance  of  that  work,  which  was  given  to 
you,  go  to  the  house  of  Superintendent  Byrnes?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  did. 

Q.  Who  went  with  you?    A.  Ryan. 

Q.  Ryan  asked  you  to  go  to  Byrnes'  house;  did  he  not?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  before  the  trial  of  Gardner;  it  was  while  the 
preparation  for  the  trial  was  going  on;  was  it  not?  A.  Gard- 
ner was  in  prison  then;  the  trial  had  not  come  oflf. 

Q.  But  was  to  be  cm  shortly?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Ryan,  who  afterwards  turned  out  upon  the  stand 
to  be  a  traitor  to  the  society,  induced  you  to  go  with  him  to 
Mr.  Byrnes'  house  for  the  purpose  of  making  investigations? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Marrett,  I  have  great  confidence  in  your  personal 
integrity,  I  ask  you  to  tell  exactly  what  happened;  you  know 
something  of  what  transpired  there;  I  desire  you  to  state  (a^-^+W 
what  transpfred  from  the  time  you  went  into  Mr.  Bymi 
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until  the  time  you  came  out?  A.  Mr.  Ryan  showed  me  the 
house  and  told  me  that  was  Mr.  Byrnes'  house;  I  rang  the  bell 
and  a  young  lady  came  and  let  me  in  the  hall,  and  I  asked  her 
if  Mrs.  Byrnes  was  in ;  I  had  a  letter  given  to  me  by  Byan  fof 
Mrs,  Byrnes,  and  the  girl,  or  the  young  lady,  went  upstairs;  she 
said  she  would  see  if  Mrs.  Byrnes  was  in;  I  waitea  down  neax 
the  front-hall  door,  and  I  did  not  see  the  young  lady  any  more, 
but  a  man  came  down,  which  I  found  out  afterwards  his  name 
was  Frank  —  Frank  what,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Frank  Mangin?    A.  I  don't  know  the  second  name. 

Q.  Attached  to  the  Central  office?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  in  Mr. 
Byrnes'  house,  and  when  he  came  to  the  front  door,  then  Mr. 
Byrnes  came  in  himself;  the  superintendent  walked  in.  to  his 
front  parlor,  threw  off  his  overcoat,  and  he  came  out  to  me  and 
said  to  me,  "  What  do  you  want?  "  I  said,  "  I  have  a  letter  for 
Mrs.  Byrnes;"  he  took  it  out  of  my  hand,  opened  it,  and  read 
it,  and  then  he  took  me  by  the  collar  of  the  coat  and  he  threw 
me  into  the  front  parlcH*,  and  then  he  took  hold  of  me  again,  and 
pushed  me  into  the  back  parlor,  and  said,  '^  Tou  are  married? 
I  know  you;"  although  I  don't  think  the  gentleman  had  ever 
seen  me  before;  but  he  said,  "You  are  married;  I  know  you;" 
and  he  then  called  Frank  to  go  to  the  telephone  for  two  officers 
to  arrest  me;  he  said  that  it  was  a  felonious  act 

Q.  Felonious  act  in  your  going  into  the  house?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  he  would  lock  me  up  for  10  years. 

Q.  He  would  lock  you  up  for  10  years  for  going  into  his  house 
and  asking  for  Mrs.  Byrnes?  A.  Yes;  so,  after  a  little  while, 
Frank  came  down  again;  that  is  the  way  I  learned  his  name;  he 
said,  "  Frank,  go  and  telephone  them  two  officers; "  then  when  I 
came  down,  or  when  he  came  down,  he  said,  "  Look  at  that  man; 
be  sure  you  know  him  again,  if  ever  you  see  him." 

Q.  What  was  said  to  Frank  then?  A.  He  was  speaking  to 
Frank  to  take  notice  of  me;  and  then  he  said  to  me,  "I  want 
you  to  sit  down  there  and  tell  me  what  you  know  about  tte 
Gardner  case; "  and  I  sat  down. 

Q.  That  was  before  Gardner  was  put  on  trial?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  wanted  to  get  from  yon,  an  agent  of  the  society,  a 
statement  about  the  Gardner  case,  after  threatening  you  with 
10  years'  imprisonment  for  entering:  his  house?  A.  Yes;  I  told 
him  I  did  not  know  much  about  the  Gardner  case;  all  I  knew 
was  that  Mr.  Gardner  lived  in  my  house,  and  that  Llllie  Clifton 
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same  there  and  Gardner  was  arrested  on  Sunday  night,  and 
then  I  didn't  know  that,  but  Monday  morning  Liliie  Clifton 
came  to  the  house  with  Captain  Devery  and  Mr.  Crowley. 

Q.  Sergeant  Crowley  of  the  detective  bureau?  A.  Yes;  Ser- 
geant Crowley  asked  me  to  let  them  into  Mr.  Gardner's  room; 
I  told  them  I  could  not  let  them  into  Mr.  Gai'dner's  room,  and 
I  didn't  want  to  do  so;  I  said,  '^  I  have  a  right  to  protect  my 
lodger; "  Captain  Devery  said,  "  I  don't  want  any  of  your  chin 
music;  I  will  fire  you  off  that  stoop." 

Q.  That  is  what  you  lold  Mr.  Byrnes?    A.  I  told  Mr.  Byrnes. 

Q.  And  this  is  also  what  actually  happened?  A.  What  act- 
ually happened;  and  then  after  that  I  opened  the  door,  :ind  this 
Clifton  woman  had  a  muff  on  her  hands,  and  the  moment  the 
door  was  opened  she  went  in  and  she  said,  ^' There  it  Is  In 
that  basket'' 

Q.  That  is  the  morning  after  Gardner's  arrest?  A.  After 
Gardner  was  arrested. 

Q.  Captain  Devery  brought  Liliie  Clifton  to  your  house  where 
Gardner  was  boarding?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  told  to  keep  quiet  in  forcible  language  by 
the  captain,  and  as  they  entered  the  room  she  put  out  her 
hands  with  the  muff  on  it  and  said,  ''  There  it  is  in  that  bas- 
ket?" A.  Yes,  sir;  and  then  he  took  me  by  the  shoulder,  and 
he  said,  "Open  that  basket;"  and  he  didn't  wait  until  I  did 
oi>en  it,  but  he  opened  it  himself,  and  he  said,  "Do  you  see 
that  money;  do  you  see  that  money  there?  " 

Q.  He  said  that  to  you?  A.  Yes;  I  said,  "  Yes,  sir; "  well,  he 
said,  "Take  it  out;"  it  was  on  top  of  evorythinp:,  in  a  little 
work-basket,  and  I  took  the  roll  of  bills  out,  and  then  he  made 
me  turn  around  to  the  dressing  case  behind  me  and  count  the 
bills,  and  mark  them  on  a  piece  of  paper;  then  he  took  the  bills 
and  put  them  in  an  envelope  and  sealed  them  up;  and  he  told 
me  to  write  my  name  across  the  envelope;  and  that  is  all  I  told 
Mr.  Byrnes  or  anybody  else,  for  I  didn't  know  anything  else. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Byrnes  that  Captain  Devery  had  made 
you  look  at  the  window  fastenings  to  see  that  no  one  had  i^ot  in 
daring  the  night?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  see  that  all  the  windows  were  tij?ht?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
called  my  attention  to  that  fact. 

Q.  And  you  remember  it  was  Gardner's  contention  on  the  trial 
that  Mrs.  Clifton  had  gotten  into  the  room  for  a  short  time  in 
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which  time  she  had  sufiScient  opportunity  to  put  the  money  in 
that  basket?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  she,  going  into  the  room  the  next  morning,  could 
point  at  once  to  the  basket'  through  some  corrupiion,  claiming 
she  had  put  the  money  there?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  She  knew  where  it  was,  although  she  claiuied  he  had 
received  it  and  put  it  in  his  pocket?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  you  told  Mr.  Byrnes?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  else  did  Mr.  Byrnes  ask  you?  A.  He  asked  me  if  1 
knew  any  more  about  tliis  Gardner  case;  he  said,  ''You  know 
some  more  than  that,  don't  you?"  and  I  said,  •*  ^o,  sir;"  then 
he  countermanded  the  order  of  the  officers'  coming;  he  told 
Frank  to  go  up  and  countermand  the  order  about  the  two 
officers,  and  then,  as  Frank  was  part  way,  he  called  him  back 
and  said,  "I  will  go  myself;"  then  he  went  up-stairs  and  left 
Frank  with  me  and  told  him  not  to  leave  me,  to  stay  there 
while  I  was  there;  I  was  really  a  prisoner. 

Q.  You  were  a  prisoner  for  how  long  in  Mr.  Byrnes'  house? 
A.  About  20  minutes  probably  after  that. 

Q.  You  had  committed  no  crime?  A.  No,  sir;  I  was  prob- 
ably three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  the  house,  altogether. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Byrnes  ask  you  about  anyone  else  except  Gardner? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  mention  the  names  of  any  of  your  employ  el's?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  he  did  under  the  coercion  of  this  threat  seek  to  get 
from  you  all  that  he  could  about  the  facts  of  the  Gardner 
case?    A.  Yes,  sir- 
By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  Were  you  terrified  by  what  he  said  to  you;  was  it  his 
threat  that  induced  you  to  tell  the  story?  A.  I  didn't  want  to 
get  into  prison. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  didn't  want  to  get  into  prison?  A.  No;  I  hadn't  done 
anything;  I  told  him  I  had  done  no  harm. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  He  didn't  try  to  get  anything  more  from  yon  than  the 
actual  facts  of  the  case?    A.  Only  about  Gardner^a  case. 
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By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  he  endeavor  to  get  from  you  the  secret  defenses  of 
the  Gardner  ease?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Under  the  coercion  of  a  threat  to  send  you  to  prison,  and 
after  having  used  personal  violence  upon  you? 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  Did  he  say  he  would  send  you  to  prison  if  you  did  not 
tell  him?  A.  He  told  me  he  could  send  me  to  prison  for  10 
years;  he  would  have  sent  me  though  —  well,  I  suppose  I  can 
tell  it  here  —  only  he  happened  to  be  a  Mason  and  I  am  a  Mason. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  There  is  no  connection  between  your  going  to  prison 
and  your  story  about  the  Gardner  case,  was  there?  A.  No;  he 
didn't  say  that 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  tell  the  story  under  the  coercion  of  a 
threat,  did  you?  A.  He  told  me  that  he  could  put  me  in  prison, 
but  he  didn't  say  if  I  didn't  tell  the  truth  about  Gardner. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Having  told  you  that  he  could  send  you  to  prison  for  10 
years,  and  having  used  personal  violence  upon  you,  he  made 
you  sit  down  on  a  chair,  and  immedia»tely  asked  you  for  the 
facts  in  the  Gardner  case?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  O'Connor. — That  is  a  matter  of  argument. 

Senator  Pound. — He  says  himself  it  was  not  under  the  coer- 
cion of  a  threat 

Senator  Bradley. — He  makes  a  statement  there  which,  I  think, 
ought  to  be  on  the  record.  He  said,  "  I  believe  he  would  have 
sent  me  for  10  years,  only  he  happened  to  be  a  Mason  and  I  am 
a  Mason." 

Q.  You  realized  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  superintendent  to 
make  a  case  against  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  believed  the  case  against  Gardner  was  an  im- 
proper case?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  had  so  expressed  yourself?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  yon  believed  if  Gardner  could  be  ooilyicted  on  a  manii' 
faotured  case  and  thrown  into  the  Tombs  and  kept  there  uuAet 
exceBsiye  bail;  you  might  have  the  same  fate  overcome  jou? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  was  because  of  ^hat  threat  tu  vo'i  that  you  violated 
your  duty  to  your  employers  and  sat  down  there  in  Byrnes' 
house  and  told  him  what  you  knew  about  the  facts  of  that  ca^e? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  had  no  right  to  tell  him  the  facts  of  the  Gardn^jr 
case?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  were  a  secret  agent  of  the  society?  A.  I  didn*t  Wtiiit 
to  tell  him. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  the  personal  violence  that  was  offered 
you? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Do  you  claim  that  a  superintendent  of 
police  of  this  city,  where  a  crime  has  been  committed 
has  not  only  the  right,  but  he  has  got  the  absolute  duty  im- 
posed upon  him  to  ascertain  the  true  facts  in  the  case.  If  thii 
witness  testifies  that  by  any  act  of  coercion  or  otherwise  the 
superintendent  was  attempting  to  have  him  tell  a  false  story,  it 
would  be  a  very  serious  charge. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Is  there  any  warrant  of  the  third  degree  upon 
people  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Is  there  any  warrant  in  the 
superintendent  of  police  without  process  of  law  to  take  a  person 
and  hold  him  up  by  force  in  his  own  house  and  use  personal 
violence  upon  him  and  threaten  him  with  arrest  and  incarcera- 
tion, a  punishment  that  certainly  could  not  be  truthfully  threat- 
ened, and  under  coercion  of  tliat,  knowini^  bim  to  be  an  agent 
of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  compel  him  to  be 
false  to  his  employers'  and  to  extract  statements  from  him? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  No;  I  don't  ^o  quite  as  far  as  that  On 
the  other  hand  the  executive  officer  of  the  detective  bureaa  of 
this  city  must  sometimes  resort  to  a  great  many  things  that  a 
private  individual  would  not  do  in  the  ascertainment  of  crime 
and  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

Q.  Please  to  detail  what  personal  violence  Mr.  Byrnes  actuaUy 
offered  to  you? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  was  going  to  add  in  connection  vlth 
that,  that  this  witness  here  was  a  rcproH(*iitative  of  a  society 
that  certainly  has  wielded  a  great  deal  of  influence  and  con- 
siderable strength  in  this  city,  and  if  this  agent  was  treated  In 
the  way  this  witness  says,  it  is  strange  he  has  not  broui^t «» 
action  for  damages  against  Superintendent  Byrnes. 
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Mr.  Moss. —  The  Society  for  the  Preyention  of  Crime  was  not 
as  powerful  then  as  it  has  been  since.  The  superintendent  of 
police  and  all  of  the  other  leading  police  olBcials  tried  to  strangle 
it«  and  thought  they  had  done  it  when  they  had  killed  Gardner, 
and  I  daresay  that  this  was  simply  a  part  of  the  conspiracy. 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  this?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  What  year?    A.  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety  two. 

Senator  Bradley. —  The  witness  has  recited  all  the  violence; 
he  has  told  how  the  superintendent  pushed  him  in  the  front 
parlor  and  the  back  parlor;  that  seems  to  be  al)  the  violence 
there  was;  we  do  not  want  that  over  again. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Were  you  not  taken  by  the  hair?  A.  No,  sir;  he  took  me  by 
the  coat  collar  and  pushed  me  in. 

Q.  Were  you  peaceably  and  gently  led  or  were  you  thrown? 
A.  No;  I  went  where  I  was  pushed. 

Mr.  Moss. —  To  those  who  have  followed  ihe  course  of  this 
whole  matter.  I  imagine  that  Mr.  Marrett's  testimony  is  very 
dear,  and  throws  a  light  upon  that  whole  transaction  which  we 
have  long  needed. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Your  society  is  vindicated  now,  Mr.  Moss, 
and  the  courts  are  open  to  any  viqdication  of  this  witness'  rights. 

Mr.  Moss. —  What  would  your  honors  say  if  we  should  prove 
that  Mr.  Byrnes  had  his  own  personal  agent  in  the  court-room 
during  the  entire  trial  of  Mr.  Gardner,  and  had  relays  of  in- 
formation as  fast  as  anything  transpired  and  brought  to  police 
headquarters. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  should  say  the  same  thing  has  occurred 
here,  in  view  of  the  suspension  of  Captain  Creeden  after  he 
gave  his  testimony. 

Q.  You  met  Mr.  Ryan  sometime  afterward  in  the  street,  did 
you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  asked  Mr.  Ryan  how  he  could  go  i)ack  upon  his  old 
associates  and  swear  in  such  a  way  as  to  send  Mr.  Gardner  to 
prison?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  what  excuse  Mr.  Ryan  offered  to  you? 
A,  He  said  he  swore  to  the  truth. 

L.  647  -         .  ^ 
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Q.  He  said  he  swore  to  the  truth?  A.  I  told  him  it  was  not 
the  same  story  as  he  told  in  the  office. 

Q.  Did  not  Ryan  say  to  you  that  he  had  been  picked  up  aid 
threatened,  and  told  his  story  to  the  district  attorney  under 
coercion?  A.  He  said  something  of  that  kind;  I  don't  remember 
that. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  that  is  testt 
mony.  i 

Mr.  Moss. —  It  is  the  Tact,  nevertheless.  That  is  the  way  Mr. 
Ryan  was  gotten  to  go  back  on  Mr.  Jerome;  he  was  picked  up 
and  threatened.  , 

fc^enator  Bradley. —  Why  don't  you  put  Ryan  on  the  stand 
then?  i 

Mr.  Goff. —  Is  Captain  Allaire  here?    (No  response.)' 

Mr.  Goff. —  It  is  proper  to  say  that  sometimes  police  officials 
are  absent  in  other  courts;  many  of  them,  of  course,  are  called 
as  witnesses  in  the  criminal  courts,  very  many  of  them,  and  we 
do  not  wish  to  criticise  them  for  their  absence  until  we  ftnd  out 
whether  they  have  an  excuse  or  not 

I  have  just  been  informed  that  very  many  of  the  officers  that 
we  have  under  subpoena  this  morning  are  at  the  Oyer  and  Term- 
iner, the  new  criminal  court  building,  under  subpoena  hera 

Patrick  Byrne,  called  as  a  witness,  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  on  the  police  force,  sergeant?  A. 
Well,  the  past  26  years;  November  18,  1868,  I  was  appointed. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  the  Thirty-seventh  precinct?  A.  I 
am  in  the  Thirty-seventh  precinct  about  two  years  and  elghl 
months;  about  that  time,  as  sergeant 

Q.  Were  you  in  court  yesterday,  sergeant?  A.  No,  sir;  I  wa» 
not. 

Q.  It  is  testified  to  here  by  a  number  of  the  patrolmen  tka* 
they  collected  money  from  the  respective  steamship  companiei^ 
and  railroad  coupanies  on  whose  docks  they  were  assigned  t»^ 
duty,  and  that  they  divided  that  money  with  the  wardman  <^^ 
with  the  sergeant  of  that  district;  have  you  any  knowledge  c:^^ 
such  practice?    A.  None,  whatever;  no,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  collect  any  money  from  them?  A.  No,  sir; 
never  collected  any. 

Q.  Yon  were  never  assigned  to  a  dock  yourself,  were  you?  A. 
No,  sir.  ( 

Q.  You  were  sergeant  there?    A.  Sergeant  there;  yes,  sir. 
Q.  Were  you  ever  requested  by  any  superior  officer  of  yours 
to  collect  any  money  from  other  officers?    A.  No,  sir;  I  never 
was;  I  never  was  requested. 

Q.  You  are  clear  about  that,  sergeant?  A.  Very  clear;  yes, 
sir;  positive. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  such  practices  were  being  carried  on? 
A.  No;  I  didn't  know  of  my  own  knowledge,  counsellor,  at  all. 
Q.  Of  course,  1  assume  that  from  your  previous  answer;  did 
you  know  it  as  a  matter  of  common  rumor  and  notoriety  in  the 
precinct,  that  the  patrolmen  were  paying  one-half,  at  least,  of 
the  money  that  they  received,  from  the  various  dock  and  steam- 
ship companies?    A.  As  a  rumor;  yes,  sir;  I  have. 

Q.  What  was  the  rumor  as  to  where  that  money  went?  A. 
Well,  I  am  unable  to  say  in  regard  to  that. 

Q.  I  know  of  your  own  knowledge,  you  may  be  unable  to  say, 
but  I  am  not  asking  that  question  now;  it  was  a  rumor  that 
these  men  were  giving  up  one-half  of  the  money  that  they  re- 
ceived?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  were  they  giving  it?  A.  Well,  I  couldn't  say 
yon  know  as  to  that. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you,  as  a  sergeant  at  the  station-house,  what 
was  that  portion  of  the  rumor  concerning  the  person  to  whom 
this  money  was  given  up?  A.  Well,  the  rumor,  so  far  us  that 
was  concerned;  the  rumor  or  supposition  was  that  it  went  to 
the  captain,  of  course. 

Q.  Now,  sergeant,  it  has  been  tcstif'ed  to  here  by  Serj^oaiit 
Taylor  that  after  Allaire  beciune  captain  of  that  precinct  that 
ho  every  month  placed  an  envelope  directed,  "  Street  cleaning 
report,"  in  one  of  the  drawers  of  the  sergeant's  desk  in  the 
station-house;  do  you  know  anythins:  of  such  envelope  or  any- 
thing connected  with  it  whatever?  A.  I  don't;  there  is  a  street 
cleaning  daily  report  under  our  rules,  to  make  each  day. 

Q.  To  whom  is  that  report  made?  A.  That  report  is  for- 
warded with  all  the  other  papers  to  the  inspector. 

Q.  Is  it  forwarded  to  headquarters?  A.  To  headquarters; 
yes,  sir;  among  the  other  reports,  the  sergeant  who  has  the 
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desk  or  in  charge  in  the  afternoon  of  each  day;  the  following 
morning  he  takes  charge  also  of  the  desk,  and  he  has  fall  con- 
trol of  these  papers  going  to  headquarters;  and  nothing  could 
enter  into  that  envelope  with  all  the  daily  reports  witioat  a 
full  knowledge  of  that  sergeant;  he  seals  that  envelope  with 
all  the  reports  that  go  to  the  superintendent  each  morning. 

Q.  To  the  superintendent?  A.  Well,  through  the  inspectcr 
and  superintendent. 

Q.  It  reaches  the  inspector's  hands  first,  tliat  is  the  official 
course?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  sergeant,  it  has  been  testified  to  here  that  this  en- 
velope was  sealed,  large  envelope,  not  the  largest  size,  whid 
contained  the  various  reports  which  went  to  the  in8X>ector  each 
morning,  but  that  this  envelope  was  sealed  itself,  not  with 
other  papers,  and  that  it  contained  money  averaging  the  snm 
of  $200  in  bills;  did  you  ever  see  such  envelope?  A.  Neyer 
did,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  such  envelope?  A.  Never  seen 
such  an  envelope  around  the  desk  at  all. 

Q.  One  of  your  brother  sergeants  has  testified  that  only  three 
sergeants  had  access  to  that  drawer  along  with  the  captain,  is 
that  so?  A.  I  don't  know  what  drawer  he  would  have  ^efe^ 
ence  to,  counsellor. 

Q.  Bight-hand  drawer  that  was  pulled  out  on  the  upper 
right-hand  side?    A.  In  the  upper  right-hand  side  drawer. 

Q.  In  which  were  placed  the  reports  —  now  do  you  know  tte 
drawer?    A.  I  do  know  it  well;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  are  one  of  the  three  sergeants  there?    A.  Tea, dr. 

Q.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  the  only  persons  that  had  access,  who 
had  a  right  to  open  that  drawer  were  the  three  sergeants  and 
the  captain?  A.  That  is  all  true,  the  day  tours  you  understand, 
at  night  there  is  a  roundsman  in  charge  there;  of  course,  ia 
charge  of  the  office  during  the  night;  he  is  relieved  regularly  in 
the  morning,  but  all  the  papers  that  are  placed  in  that  aie 
examined  carefully  by  the  sergeant  at  the  desk. 

Q.  It  was  no  part  of  the  roundsman's  duties  to  examine  tfaoee 
I»apers?    A.  No,  i 

Q.  It  was  part  of  his  duty  to  simply  sit  at  the  desk?  A. 
Everything  forwarded  in  the  paper  in  the  morning  the  sergeant 
examines;  there  is  a  memorandum  placed  inside  of  the  lufi 
envelope  containing  all  the  reports,  which  speclfles  ^^^ 
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porta  that  are  inclosed  In  the  large  envelope,  and  the  sergeant 
there  has  a  full  knowledge,  and  no  report  of  that  kind  marked 
as  a  street  cleaning  report  could  be  placed  in  there  and  for- 
warded without  a  full  knowledge  of  the  sergeant  there  at  the 
desk. 

Q.  Every  day?    A.  Yes,  sir;  every  day. 

Q.  So  tiiat  if  this  envelope  went  to  headquarters,  this  en- 
velope I  speak  of,  the  smallest  size,  we  will  say,  containing 
this  money,  if  it  went  to  headquarters,  it  must  have  gone 
through  different  hands?  A.  Through  the  different  courses, 
counselor;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  different  courses  other  than  ordinarily  ft*om  the  ser- 
geant at  the  desk?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  swear  you  have  no  knowledge  of  such  envelope? 
A.  Positively;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  told  that  such  envelope  was  in  existence? 
A.  I  never  heard  of  it  at  all  until  I  noticed  it  in  the  papers 
of  last  evening. 

Q.  Of  course,  the  captain  had  a  right  to"  go  to  the  drawer? 
A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  take  out  anything  in  the  drawer,  he  having  the  com- 
mand?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  captain  and  sergeant,  no  other  person  had 
the  right  to  go  there?  A.  No  other  person  had  the  right  to 
meddle  there. 

Q.  You  swear  you  know  nothing  about  that  envelope  con- 
taining the  money?    A.  Nothing  whatever. 

Cornelius  Reid,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  on  the  police  force?  A.  Twenty- 
eight  years,  in  February  next;  21st  day  of  February. 

Q.  Twenty-eight  years?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  it  you  have  only  got  four  service  stripes?  A.  This 
is  an  old  coat  I  have  on  this  morning;  I  was  subpoenaed  to 
come  over  here;  I  didn't  wait. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  sergeant  in  the  Thirty-seventh 
precinct?    A.  About  two  years  and  a  half. 

Q.  Where  were  you  before  you  went  there?    A.  Twenty-first 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  anything  about  these  practices  of  the 
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patrolmen  of  the  steamboiii  squad  giviug  up  part  of  the  luonej 
that  they  received  from  the  steamship  companies?  A.  I  really 
don't,  to  be  candid  with  you. 

Q.  I  expect  you  aie  candid?  A.  I  really  don't;  I  never  busied 
myself  about  such  things  at  all. 

Q.  Your  duties  were  there  at  that  precinct,  to  remain  at  the     \ 
desk  on  your  hours  of  duty?     A.  Yes,  sir;  when  I  rotate.  ' 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  to  here  that  during  Captain  Allaire's 
command  of  that  precinct,  each  month  an  envelope  was  placed 
by  one  of  the  sergeants  in  the  right-hand  upper  drawer  of  tLe 
desk,  directed  street  cleaning  report;  that  envelope  was  sealed 
and  contained  bills  for  the  amount  of  about  f200;  do  yon  know 
of  any  such  envelope  at  any  time  being  placed  in  that  drawer? 
A.  Perfectly  absurd;  no,  sir;  no  such  thing;  impossible. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  that  it  is  absurd?  A.  Because  that  drawer 
don't  contain  nothing  but  a  plain  pad,  blotting  paper,  where 
we  put  the  reports  in  to  keep  over  until  next  morning;  we  pull 
them  out  in  the  morning,  put  them  in  a  large  envelope  and  fi^ve 
them  to  a  patrolman  to  take  to  the  Central  office. 

Q.  Could  such  an  envelope  have  been  placed  in  that  drawer 
without  your  knowledge  and  taken  out  of  it?  A.  Not  during 
my  tour;  no,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  understood  the  witness  to  have  stated 
yesterday  that  the  envelope  containing  the  money  was  not 
placed  in  the  same  drawer  with  the  envelope  containing  the 
reports  that  went  to  headquarters,  but  it  w^as  in  another  drawer. 

Mr.  Goff. — You  are  correct. 

Q.  The  drawer  in  question,  sergeant,  was  on  the  desk,  not 
on  one  side  of  it;  it  was  the  upper  portion  of  the  desk,  above 
the  writing  part  of  it,  and  a  little  drawer  on  the  left-hand  ride 
in  w^hich  old  reports  were  kept  —  do  you  know  of  such  a  drawer? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  three  or  four  of  them;  they  are  always  unlocked. 

Q.  Now,  who  had  access  to  these  drawers?    A.  Everybod.v. 

Q.  Everyone  in  the  station-house?    A.   Everybody;  the  ser-    » 
geant  and  captain  and  doorman,  when  he  oame  behin4  there  to 
clean;  they  were  never  locked  —  the  roundsman. 

Q.  Was  there  not  some  limit  as  to  the  right  of  any  officer  to 
open  those  drawers?  A.  Well,  they  didn't  contain  anytbinuof 
any  value. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  you  that;  an  ordinary  patrolman  had  no  rigM    j 
^  fgo  behind  that  desk  and  open  any  drawer  whether  It  iff^ 

eker  or  unlocked,  had  he?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  And  the  doorman  had  no  right?  A.  Not  a  right;  no,  sir  — 
>t  by  right 

Q.  ^We  will  assame  that  the  patrolman  and  the  doormen  and 
>und8men,  and  so  forth,  did  not  violate  their  duty;  we  will 
Bsume  that;  therefore,  the  only  persons  that  had  a  right  to  open 
lose  drawers,  were  the  sergeants  and  the  captain;  is  that  not  so? 
L.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Three  sergeants  and  the  captain?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Now,  sergeant,  did  you  ever  open  the  drawer  in  question 
:hat  I  have  described,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  upper'  portion 
>f  the  desk,  and  find  there  an  envelope,  sealed  and  directed 
'  Street  Cleaning  Report"?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  open  the  drawer?    A.  I  guess  so. 

Q.  How  often?    A.  As  occasion  may  require. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  now,  distinctly,  ever  opening  that 
drawer?  .  A.  Well,  I  couldn't  give  you  any  date,  but  I  know 
there  are  old  keys  belonging  to  the  Rogues'  Gallery  in  there  and 
other  things,  and  I  would  be  very  apt  to  open  it  to  look  them 
over. 

Q.  Have  you  any  distinct  recollection  now  of  opening  that 
drawer,  that  is  the  question?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  what 
drawer  you  mean ;  there  are  four  of  that  size. 

Q.  The  drawer  described  by  Mr.  Goff?  A.  There  are  four  in 
the  desk  on  top. 

Q.  Have  you  any  present  personal  recollection  of  opening  that 
drawer?    A.  No,  sir;  no  present  recollection. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  ever  having  seen  an  envelope 
such  as  I  have  described?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  knowledge  whatever  as  to  the  collection 
of  this  money  and  its  transmission  to  any  person?  A.  Not  the 
least. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Nor  any  rumor  to  that  effect?  A.  No  rumor  either  that 
came  to  my  knowledge  at  all. 
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Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  neyer  heard  of  a  romor  in  fhil 
precinct  that  moneys  of  that  kind  were  being  collected?  A.  I 
gave  those  rumors  no  consideration  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  them?  A.  I  might  havB  heard  of  them, 
but  I  didn't  stop  to  listen  —  paid  no  attention. 

Q.  You  didn't  want  to  listen?  A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't;  I  was  a 
policeman;  that  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  it 

John  J.  Taylor,  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  I  read  from  a  reported  interview  had  last  night  with  hi- 
specter  Steers,  prefacing  my  question  with  the  matter  which 
I  will  read ;  Inspector  Steers  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  I  hafe 
known  Sergeant  Taylor  for  years,  and  until  recently  have  re- 
garded him  as  a  man  of  marked  reliability.  When  I  took  com- 
mand of  the  old  Nineteenth  precinct  there  were  four  sergeanti 
on  duty  there.  Taylor  was  the  only  one  I  retained,  believing 
him  to  be  the  best  of  the  lot  I  look  upon  him  aB*honeflt  jet 
to-day.  His  testimony  before  the  Lexow  committee,  so  far  ns  it 
reflects  upon  me,  was  a  tissue  of  falsehoods.  His  false  evidenoe 
can  only  be  accounted  for  as  a  mad  effort  at  vengeance  upon  me 
for  my  refusal  to  do  him  a  certain  favor.  What  I  tell  you  U 
true,  so  help  me  the  God  I  worship  and  seek  to  serve."  If  the 
inspector  spoke,  as  he  is  reported  to  have  spoken  here,  that  yoo 
have  made  an  effort  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  him  for  his  failure 
to  do  you  a  certain  favor,  does  he  speak  the  truth?    A.  No,  dr. 

Q.  Have  you  bad  any  feeling  of  vengeance  against  him  or 
anyone  else  in  giving  your  testimony?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Have  you  any  feelings  of  animosity  against  Inspector 
Steers?    A.  No,  sir;  I  feel  very  friendly  toward  him  now. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  request  him  to  do  you  a  favor  which  he  re- 
fused to  do,  and  which  you  felt  ancrered  with  hini  for  not  doing! 
A'.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  goes  on  to  say,  ''Taylor  called  on  me  last  Saturday 
after  dark;  I  opened  the  door  in  response  to  his  ring,  aud  Jed 
him  into  the  front  parlor;  the  room  was  dark,  but  as  I  struck 
a  match  and  reached  for  the  chandelier,  Taylor  grabbed  me  by 
the  arm  and  said,  "No;  inspector;  no  light  to-night,  if  yo^ 
please;  I  am  in  desperate  trouble  and  I  want  your  assistance" — 
did  yon  call  upon  Inspector  Steers?    A.  T  did. 

Q.  Last  Saturday  night?    A.  I  did. 
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Q.  Was  that  after  you  received  a  sabpoena?  A.  No;  I  had 
been  here  Thursday  and  Friday. 

Q.  Ton  were  nnder  subpoena  at  that  time?  A.  I  was  under 
subpoena. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  the  inspector  not  to  light  the  gas?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  him  '^  I  am  in  desperate  trouble  and  I  want 
your  assistance? ''    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  words  in  substance  to  that  effect?  A.  I  will  ex- 
plain just  the  words  I  said. 

Q.  Just  let  me  go  along;  I  want  to  have  a  specific  answer? 
A.  There  was  nothing  of  that 

Q.  Nothing  in  substance?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  inspector  goes  on  to  say,  *^  Well,  John/'  said  I,  **  If  I  can 
help  you  I  will,  what  is  the  trouble?  "  ^*  It  is  this,"  said  the  ser- 
geant, who  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  '^I  have  been 
subpoenaed  by  the  Lexow  committee  to  appear  next  Tuesday, 
and  I  must  get  out  of  it  somehow,  I  won't  testify,  you  can  save 
me,  and  you  have  got  to  do  it "  —  did  you  say  those  words?  A. 
I  went  to  hiuL 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  get  your  answers  first,  and  then  we  will 
have  what  was  said  afterward;  did  you  say  the  words  the 
inspector  is  reported  to  have  imputed  to  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  words  which  I  have  read  to  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  inspector  goes  on  to  say,  "  Why,  John,"  said  I,  "  you 
talk  like  a  wild  man;  I  have  no  influence  with  this  committee; 
they  are  at  work  for  an  honest  purpose,  and  you  can  safely  tell 
them  the  truth  " —  did  the  inspector  say  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  goes  on  to  say,  "  That  won't  do  with  me,"  growled  Tay- 
lor, "  I  know  you  have  got  the  influence  to  have  my  subpoena  can- 
celed; when  you  left  the  stand  last  week  Lawyer  Moss  said, 
*  Steers  is  the  kind  of  inspector  we  want  for  our  police  force;' 
they  will  let  me  off  if  yon  take  it  as  a  personal  favor" — did 
you  state  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  anything  like  it  in  substance  or  in  form?  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  The  inspector  goes  on  to  say,  "  No,  John,"  said  I,  "  You 
overrate  my  influence,  which,  nnder  the  circumstances,  I  wont 
exert  as  you  ask;  this  committee  will  give  yon  ample  protection 
of  any  wrongdoing  on  the  force,  expose  it  fully,  and  if  your 
confession  incriminates  yourself,  the  committee  will  stand  by 
you  " —  did  the  inspector  say  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  inPi)ector  goes  on  to  say,  "Then  Taylor  broke  into 
profanity,  swore  that  nothing  should  dra,i,'  Jiim  before  the  com- 
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mittee;  policemen  have  already  Bworn/'  he  saidi  ^^  that  money  oot 
lected  by  them  for  protection  they  handed  over  to  me;  and  I 
know  that  others  have  been  subpoenaed  who  will  tell  the  same 
story;  you  must  save  me" — did  you  state  that?    A.  Ko,  sir, 

Q.  He  goes  on  to  say,  "  Once  and  for  all  I  told  my  excited 
visitor  that  his  request  must  be  denied,  and  then  he  grew 
threatening;  '  So  you  won't  help  me,'  he  cried,  *  Then  listen  to 
this,  dare  to  refuse  your  influence  to  save  me  with  this  com- 
mittee and  I  will  make  it  hot  for  you'" — did  you  say  those 
words?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  words  to  that  effect?    A.  Nothing. 

Q.  Or  in  substance?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  then  said,  **  What  do  you  mean,  Taylor! "  he  answered 
with  a  curse,  "  I  will  mention  your  name  before  the  committee." 

Q.  Did  you  say  that?    A.  No. 

Q.  Or  in  substance?    A.  I  said  I  would  tell  the  truth. 

Q.  I  will  get  at  that;  did  you  say  it  in  this  form  in  which  I 
ask  you  here?    A.  Will  you  please  read  that  again? 

Q.  "What  do  you  mean,  Taylor,''  I  asked;  "I  mean,"  he  an- 
swered with  a  curse,  "  That  I  will  mention  your  name  before  the 
committee?  "    A.  No,  sir;  not  a  word  of  that 

Q.  The  inspector  says,  "  Do  it,  and  welcome,  you  can  not 
mention  it  so  as  to  disgrace  the  man;"  "Can  I  not,"  sneered 
Taylor,  rising  and  moving  to  the  door;  "What  is  there  to  pre- 
vent my  saying  that  I  collected  money  and  gave  it  to  you,  eh?  • 
did  you  say  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  inspector  said,  "  This  seemed  to  me  like  the  threat  of 
a  drunken  man  indicted  or  incited  by  my  refusal  to  bbM 
him;  so,  I  gently  pushed  Taylor  out  of  the  front  door,  saving, 
*  No,  John  Taylor,  you  won't  tell  so  black  a  lie  about  your  old 
•hief;'"  did  he  say  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  sergeant  turned  to  walk  away,  he  raised  his  right 
hand  above  his  head  and  half  shouted,  "  I  swear  to  do  as  I  have 
threatened;  if  you  wish  to  escape  this  scandal,  save  me  from 
the  committee;  you  hav6  two  days  to  do  it,  remember; "  did  yo« 
say  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  sergeant  tell  us  exactly  what  you  said  to  the  in- 
spector? A.  I  have  the  kindest  regards  for  the  inspector,  and 
I  went  up  there  Saturday  evening;  I  rang  the  bell;  he  came  to 
the  door,  and  he  says,  "  How  do  you  do; "  and  he  shook  handi 
with  me;  and  he  stood  there,  and  he  said,  */  Come  on  in;"  and  I 
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uid,  ^*  No^  I  am  not  going  in; "  I  said,  *'  I  have  come  to  tell  you 
that  I  am  going  before  the  committee,  and  I  am  going  to  tell 
the  trutf  ^ 

Q.  What  did  he  say?  A.  lie  uaid,  '"  Vou  are  not  going  to 
bring  me  into  it;"  1  said,  ^'I  am  going  to  tell  the  truth,  in- 
Bpect<Nr,  and  I  notify  you; "  he  suys,  "  Won't  you  come  in  and  see 
Mrs.  Steers; "  I  said,  '^  No,  thank  you;  good-uight; "  and  I  walked 
ont. 

Q.  He  said,  '^  Won't  you  come  in  and  see  Mrs.  Steers?  "  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  says,  "Good-night?"  A.  "Good-night;"  tliere  is 
the  whole  conversation  I  had  with  Insi>ector  Steers,  last  Satur- 
day evening. 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  to  see  him,  then;  what  object  did  you  have 
in  view  to  go  and  see  him?  A.  My  friendly  feelings  toward 
the  inspector,  and  my  coming  down  here,  I  Uju>ught  I  would  tell 
him  what  I  waB  going  to  do;  but,  as  to  asking  him  to  use  any 
influence  or  anything  in  my  iMtlmlf^  I  HoUmiuiy  swear  I  n^^ver 
said  a  word  to  him« 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  did  not  want  him  to  hav<f  t\u^  firht  knowl^dg^-  of  vour 
having  spoken  about  this  ijjatt<-r  from  ih<f  ij<?wspaj><*rs,  but  fr^/m 
your  own  lips,  that  was  your  i'J«-a,  you  wussU'A  to  t^fll  blrn  ^>i!•fol•e- 
hand,  what  you  wr-re  jroiu;^  to  do?  A.  That  is  aU>ut  tli<'  sub- 
stance of  iv 

Bv  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  You  had  already  been  in  two  days'  attx'udan^^e  h<fre  unditr 
subpoena?     A.  Yen.  nh: 

Q.  Sf».  That  vo'j  did  uol  ;:o  vo  li'M  u^  M»ofj  nh  \o'j  yoi  Wi<   hub 
pK>ona?    A.  No.  Kir. 

Q.  You  liao  hfff^u  h'-n-  TWO  d:i;>  ^^;:i'^^^  io  h"  <iiJI<*d?  A. 
Yew.   wr. 

Q.  And  vriM  |.!«d  voijr  viiijd  ?M:di-  N»i  d»:'"fi:.'  ifios*-  mvo  dsivh 
that  if  '11  lied  ?'^  >T\y  Tim*-  Tr,  i|j«-  ^ijir,^]  \n-\  \r<-n-  /o'ji/  io  '<'ll  'h<- 
truth?     A.  <>r  luy  Tjin*-  kiu':*-  thli^  'ofim.iM, ,.  >v;if  ifi  wh.-ion. 

Q.  And  you  iv#^iit  up  ili**r^  Knturday  ui^rhtr  'HtJK«-  yoij 

were  ofF  dutv  nr  had  tim^  to  ^ri?    a.  I  was 
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Q.  Toa  were  here  all  day  Thursday  and  all  day  Friday?  \. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  was  in  consideratioii 
of  the  inspector,  with  whom  you  had  very  pleasant  relations? 
'A.  Very  pleasant  relations. 

Q.  And  whom  you  held  in  hi&^h  regard  that  you  wished  to 
tell  him  as  man  to  man?  A.  I  told  him  that  I  was  goinj^  to  tell 
the  truth,  and  he  knew  what  that  was  {^oing  to  mean. 

Q.  You  thought  it  was  not  necessary  to  tell  him  the  details 
of  the  truth?    A.  I  did  not;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  request  of  you  not  to  bring  his  name  in? 
A.  He  said,  "  You  won't  bring  me  into  it; "  I  said,  '*  Good-night, 
inspector,  I  am  going  to  tell  the  truth;"  now  that  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  conversation,  under  oath  here  to-day,  that  I  had 
with  Inspector  Steers. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  in  the  hall  all  the  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  go  into  the  parlor?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  been  drinking?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Perfectly  sober?    A.  I  was. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  denied  to  any  person  from  the  com- 
mencement of  this  investigation  away  back  last  summer  when 
the  first  testimony  came  out  about  the  steamships  paying  to  the 
officers,  have  you  ever  denied  to  any  person,  that  you  received 
the  money  from  the  officers?  A.  I  don*t  thoroughly  understand 
that. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  state  to  any  person  that  you  had  not  received 
the  money  given  to  you  by  the  officers?  A.  I  don't  thiuk  I  did; 
I  have  no  recollection  of  saying  that  to  anybody. 

Q.  Did  vou  have  anv  conversation  with  anv  brother  officers  of 
any  grade  after  the  exposures  were  first  made  before  this 
committee  upon  that  subject?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you*communicate  to  your  brother  officers  in  these  con- 
versations your  intention  that  if  called  you  would  tell  the 
truth?    A.  Yes. 

By  Cliairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Sergeant,  two  other  sergeants  have  been  brought  to  ftc 
stand  here  and  have  been  examined,  and  both  of  them  have 
denied  any  knowledge  of  this  envelope,  marked  "  Street  cleia- 
Ing  rei>ort,''  containing  money;  how  do  you  account  for  that?  A. 
Well,  I  don't  think  they  did  know  anything  about  this  envdflP^ 
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Q.  Then  thielr  testimony  may  be  perfectly  true  upon  that 
subject?    A.  TeSy  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You  never  told  either  of  these  sergeants  that  you  left  the 
envelope  in  this  drawer,  did  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  This  drawer  was  one,  as  I  understood  your  testimony 
yesterday,  was  not  opened  by  the  sergeants  in  pursuance  of 
their  business  at  all?  A.  No;  it  was  a  kind  of  drawer  that 
was  kept  for  keeping  the  report  of  anything;  after  entering  it 
in  the  book  we  would  chuck  it  into  this  old  drawer. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  That  is,  reports  that  wouldn't  be  of  any  importance?    A. 


By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Their  daily  duty  did  not  require  their  opening  that  box 
at  all?  A.  No;  well  —  may  be  there  were  some  old  keys  or 
something  in  there  that  they  might  go  for;  it  was  a  kind  of 
reserve  drawer. 

By  Mr.  Qoff: 

Q.  Now,  Sergeant  Taylor,  I  want  you  to  tell  this  committee 
what  was  the  purpose  and  intent  of  your  collecting  that  money 
from  the  various  patrolmen  —  the  object,  put  it  in  that  way? 
A.  When  I  collected  myself,  as  I  stated,  I  carried  it  to  Inspector 
Steers. 

Q.  I  mean  for  what  purpose;  what  was  it  for;  I  don't  mean 
now  to  whom,  but  what  object  was  the  money  for?  A.  It  was 
'the  custom. 

Q.  Conceding  that  to  be  the  custom,  but  was  there  not  some 
purpose  in  the  custom?  A.  I  collected  just  as  I  told  you,  Mr. 
Goff. 

Q.  I  understand  your  position,  and  the  committee  understands 
it  thoroughly,  but  we  have  got  to  get  this  matter  into  proper 
shape  upon  the  records;  now,  was  it  not  the  understanding  and 
Am  olljeet  in  collecting  this  money  that  it  should  go  to  a  higher 
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Q.  Did  he  never  explain  to  yon  what  the  purpose  of  flie 
turning  over  of  this  money  to  him  was  for?    A«  No^  sir. 

Q,  You  never  asked?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  on  intimate  relations  with  Inspector  Steen? 
'A.  I  was  all  the  time;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  not  intimate  enough  with  him  to  ask  him  about 
a  matter  of  that  kind  ?  A.  Well,  I  would  suppose  that  he  wooM 
tell  me  —  no;  I  wouldn't  ask  him  what  he  would  do  witii  it; 
I  wouldn't  ask  him  that;  I  was  intimate  enough  with  him,  bat 
I  wouldn't  ask  him. 

Q.  You  never  did  ask  him?    A.  No. 

Q.  And  he  never  hinted  to  you  in  any  manner  or  shape  that 
he  had  to  give  up  some  part  of  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  he  was  not  going  to  keep  all  of  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  not  strike  you  as  sufficiently  strange  he  shodd 
receive  so  large  an  amount  from  you,  and  you  so  small  an 
amount  for  doing  the  collecting  of  it,  that  he  must  be  on  the 
same  terms  with  somebody  else  that  you  were  with  him?  A. 
Well,  it  looked  that  way. 

Q.  It  looked  that  way  to  you?  A.  It  looked  that  way,  bot 
I  couldn't  swear  to  that 

Mr.  Goff.— Is  Captain  Allaire  here? 

(No  response.) 

Mr.  Goff. — Officer  Intemann,  will  you  go  down  and  tell  the 
captain  we  are  waiting  for  him?  I  will  ask  for  an  adjoummeDt 
at  this  stage. 

Chairman  Lexow. — All  witnesses  subpoenaed  for  this  morn- 
ing will  attend  again  at  half-past  2;  the  committee  will  stand 
adjourned  until  that  time. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

December  19,  1894. 

Present. —  Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Edmund  O'Cbnnor, 
Daniel  Bradley,  and  Cuthbert  W.  Pound.  Also  counsel,  a* 
before. 

Anthony  J.  Allaire,  called  and  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  are  29  years  on  the  force,  about,  are  you  not?  A^ 
I  Joined  the  force  on  the  29th  of  August,  1860;  left  in  1862» 
and  rejoined  the  force  in  1865. 
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Q.  Officers?  A.  No;  there  was  one  officer  that  I  met  and  he 
wanted  to  Bay  something  about  it,  and  I  begged  to  be  excused, 
and  I  walked  away  and  I  left  him;  that  is^  on  the  subject  of 
this  investigation. 

Q.  I  understand,  sergeant;  do  you  remember  ever  having  had 
any  conversation  with  Inspector  Steers  in  relation  to  this  money 
outside  of  the  conversations  that  you  gave  us  yesterday?  A. 
NO|  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  ever  having  had  any  conversation  with 
him  after  Captain  Allaire  went  into  the  precinct?  A.  About 
the  time  he  came  into  the  precinct 

Q.  What  was  that  conversation?  A.  That  I  should  leave  it 
in  the  drawer  there. 

Q.  In  the  desk?    A.  Yes;  which  I  obeyed. 

Q.  Did  that  conversation  come  from  him  voluntarily  or  in 
answer  to  a  question  of  yours?  A.  No;  we  were  talking  over 
the  affair,  you  know. 

Q.  At  headquarters?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  the  subject  come  up?  A.  Well,  the  subject  came 
up;  Captain  Allaire  was  transferred  there,  and  I  should  get  tfiis 
money  and  place  it  in  aji  envelope  and  put  it  in  a  certain  drawer, 
which  I  done. 

Q.  And  continued  to  do  that  month  after  month?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  last  conversation  you  ever  had  with  him?  A. 
In  regard  to  money  affairs;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  he  retired,  did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  ? 
A.  No,  sir;  not  in  regard  to  money  matters. 

Q.  In  regard  to  money  matters  I  am  speaking  now?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  the  new  inspector 
when  he  took  command?  A.  Not  in  regard  to  money  matters; 
no,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge,  sergeant,  of  any  other  moneys 
being  collected  other  than  the  dock  moneys,  as  we  call  them, 
in  that  precinct?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  Inspector  Steers  ever  tell  you  what  he  was  going  to 
do  with  the  money  that  you  paid  over  to  him?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  tell  you  that  he  had  to  divide?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  that  he  had  to  give  up  a  percentage  of  it?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  never  asked  him,  and  he  never  told  me. 
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Q.  In  a  house  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  A  house  that  you  rented  yourself?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  that  house  in  Division  sti-eet? 
A.  1  couldn't  remember;  it  is  too  many  years  ago. 
Q.  About?    A.  Oh,  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Two,  three,  four,  five  years?  A.  No;  a  year  or  two  prob- 
ably, 

Q.  A  year  or  two?    A.  Three  years. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  AVhat  was  the  rent  of  that  house  in  Division  street?  A.  I 
don't  remember,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  from  Division  street?  A.  Around  ClintoD 
street. 

Q.  Did  you  rent  a  house  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  reside  in  Clinton  street?  A.  About  five 
or  six  years  probably. 

Q.  AVhat  was  the  rent  you  paid  for  the  house  in  CUnlon 
street?    A.  Five  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  Five  hundred  dollars  a  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Vour  salary  was  then  ?2,000?  A.  No;  T  won't  be  positive 
about  that;  yes;  I  think  it  was;  I  rented  half  the  house  out: 
reduced  the  rent 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  after  you  left  Clinton  street?  A.  One 
Hundred  and  Twonty-thiril  street,  Harlem. 

Q.  What  year  did  you  <ro  to  Hailein?    A.  I  think  about  1^71. 

Q.  In  1875?     A.  About  that  time. 

Q.  About  10  years  aft*M'  you  rojoined  the  department,  rejoin 
ing  it  in  1805?    A.  Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five;  yes. 

Q.  About  10  years?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  house  did  you  reside  in  in  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
third  street?    A.  It  was  near  Avenue  A. 

Q.  Did  you  rent  the  whole  house?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  rent?    A.  Six  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  reside  in  Harlem?    A.  Three  months. 

Q.  In  that  house?    A.  About  three  months. 

Q.  Where  did  you  move  from  One  Hundred  and  Twentythirf 
street?  A.  Fifteen  Attorney  —  no;  hold  on;  Attorney  RtreetJ 
believe  it  was  12. 
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Q.  That  was  before  you  went  up  to  Harlem?    A.  No;  no. 

Q.  After  you  went  up  to  Harlem?  A.  I  went  up  there  and  g^ot 
chuck  full  of  malaria  and  came  back. 

Q.  Went  down  to  Attorney  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  reside  in  Attorney  street?  A.  About 
1883, 1  think  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  rent  a  house  there?  A.  Yes;  I  moved  from  one 
to  the  other. 

Q.  How  much  rent  did  you  pay  there?  A.  The  first  house  1 
got  there  I  bad  to  pay  f  1,000  a  year  for;  then  I  got  one  for,  I 
think  it  was  ?450,  across  the  way. 

Q.  When  did  you  remove  from  Attorney  street?  A.  I  think  it 
was  in  April,  1883. 

Q.  Where  did  you  move  to  then?  A,  No.  143  East  Nineteenth 
street. 

Q.  )>id  you  rent  a  house  there?    A.  No;  bought  it 

Q.  No.  143  East  Nineteenth  street?      A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  that  house?  A.  Eighteen  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there?    A.  Until  November,  1892. 

Q.  Now,  up  to  1883,  you  had  been  renting  houses?  A.  Yes;  1 
would  rent  one  yet  if  I  hadn't  fell  out  with  the  landlord. 

Q.  That  was  for  18  years  after  you  rejoined  the  department? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  been  renting  houses?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  for  that  house  in  cash?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  mucli  did  you  pay  on  it?  A.  I  think  it  was  ?1 2,000, 
and  16,000  mortgage. 

Q.  Six  thoussmd  dollars  cash  and  $12,000  mortgage?  A. 
No;  no. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  No;  the  reverse. 

The  Witness. —  Reverse  it. 

Q.  Twelve  thousand  dollars  cash  and  $6,000  mortgage;  is  that 
it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  in  1883?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  mortgage  on  the  house  when  vou  bought  it?  A. 
No. 

Q.  It  was  a  purchase-money  mortgage?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  hadn't  enoijgh  money  to  pay  for  the  whole  of  the 
house?    A.  Yes;  I  did;  I  had  more  than  enough. 

Q.  But  you  didn't  want  to?  A.  I  didn't  want  to  use  it,  and  I 
had  another  reason  that  I  will  explain  to  you ;  I  am  a  very  poor 
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BpeculatoTy  and  in  the  beginning  I  didn't  know  how  to  get  tke 
hoase  surveyed;  so,  I  went  to  Mr.  Wood  of  the  Bowery  Savingi 
Bank,  and  got  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank  to  take  a  96,000  mori' 
gage,  by  that  means  I  got  a  sarvey  and  got  a  just  guarantee;! 
was  satisfied;  feeling  safe  that  I  was  perfectly  safe. 

y.  You  paid  off  that  mortgage  in  two  years?  A.  Yes;  I  had 
the  money  to  pay  for  it  down  before  that 

Q.  Well,  that  was  |18,000  you  had  to  purchase  that  hoiwef 
A.  Yes;  my  impression  is  that  I  had  about  |23,000;  923,000  to 
11^5,000. 

Q.  That  was  in  1883?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there?  A.  Up  to  1892;  NoYem* 
ber,  1892;  I  moved  up  to  Ninety-first  street 

Q.  When  did  you  sell  the  house  in  Nineteenth  street?  A. 
October,  1892;  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  November,  1892?  A.  October  or  November;  somewheret 
along  there. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  get  for  that  house?  A.  Eighteen  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars. 

43.  So,  that  you  made  f500  on  that?  A.  Well,  no;  I  don't 
know  as  I  made  much. 

Q.  Well,  on  the  purchase-price,  as  it  appears?    A.  Yea 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  Thomas  D.  Reilly  to  whom  yoo  sold 
that  house  by  any  other  name?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  called  any  other  name?    A.  No. 

Q.  He  is  a  resident  of  that  district  up  there?  A.  I  snppoK 
he  is;  I  sold  him  the  house. 

Q.  You  knew  him  before  you  sold  him  the  house?  A.  No;  I 
never  met  him  before  I  sold  the  house. 

Q.  Never  met  him?    A.  No;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  looking  man  is  he?    A.  A  short,  stout  man. 

Q.  What?  A.  A  short,  stout  man;  I  don't  know  if  I  wooH 
know  him  if  I  seen  him  now. 

Q.  Is  he  a  man  of  florid  complexion;  do  you  remember?  A- 
No;  I  do  not  remember;  all  I  wanted  to  do  was  to  get  to 
money  and  get  away. 

Q.  Then  you  bought  the  house  in  1891?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  the  house  in  1891?  A.  Tweaty- 
seven  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  Ton  bought  that  before  you  sold  the  house  in  Ninetmtt    , 
street?    A.  Well,  I  had  to  sell  the  house  in  Nineteenth  itwet 
to  paj  fw  the  other. 
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Q.  Let  us  see  the  dates;  you  bought  the  house  in  Ninety-second 
street  on  October  2,  1892?    A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Paid  127,000?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  paid  f9,000. 

Q.  We  will  get  at  that  in  a  little  while;  that  is  the  purchase- 
money,  captain?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  on  mortgage  for  the  Ninety-third 
street  house?    A.  I  paid  f9,000  down,  subject  to  f  18,000  mort- 

Q.  There  was  a  mortgage  on  the  house?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  then 
I  coaxed  him  to  take  it  off,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  f  18,000  to 
get  it  out  of  the  bank. 

Q.  You  paid  that  off?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  shortly  after  your  purchase  of  the  house  did  you 
pay  it  off?  A.  Well,  I  think  I  paid  it  off  within  six  or  eight 
months;  that  is  my  impression;  I  had  the  money  on  hand  from 
the  sale  of  the  other  and  I  wanted  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Q.  Now,  we  find  that  in  1892,  so  far  as  your  testimony  goes, 
you  were  possessed  of  real  estate  unincumbered,  valued  at 
127,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  had  other  real  estate  beside  that?    A.  No;  !• 
never  owned  anything  else;  never  got  but  a  home,  the  savings 
of  40  vears. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anyone  of  your  name  in  the  citj',  captain? 
A.  Oh,  yes;  there  are  two  of  my  name  here;  I  do  not  want  to 
speak  of  this  as  amusement;  they  are  both  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  me;  one  is  constantly  buying  real  estate  and  the 
other  is  constantly  getting  in  debt;  I  have  been  before  a  referee 
for  one  and  I  have  been  —  Dr.  Peters  gave  me  a  terrible  lecture 
in  his  church  for  the  other;  he  promised  to  take  the  wliole 
thing  back  after  I  explained  it  to  him,  but  he  never  has  i>ub- 
licly,  as  he  said  it. 

Q.  So  you  have  been  in  danger  of  being  held  for  the  debts 
for  one  and  on  the  real  estate  contracts  of  the  other?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  that  is  where  I  have  been  in  the  fire;  right  sandwiched 
between  the  two. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  real  estate  that  you  held  in  1892,  did  you 
liave  money?    A.  Well,  now  I  stand  to-day  — 

Q.  No,  let  us  get  1892;  outside  of  the  real  estate?  A.  Well, 
probably,  may  be  |3,000  or  14,000. 

Q.  In  the  bank?  A.  Well,  some  was  in  the  East  River  Sav- 
ings Bank. 
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Q.  How  mach?  A.  I  think  I  had  f3,000  there;  I  had  to  tde 
that  out  to  help  pay  off  the  —  I  got  11,400  there  now;  I  pt 
11,000  in  the)  Union  Trust;  f 400  in  the  Bowery  Sayings  Bilk, 
and  fSOO  in  the  New  Amsterdam;  I  think  that  is  about  m; 
standing. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  now  of  1892;  not  now?  A.  Well,  18B; 
it  took  so  much  to  pay  for  the  house,  I  really  don't  know— 1 
think,  altogether,  probably  about  f85,000. 

Q.  Well,  1  would  like  to  have  a  specification,  as  nearlj  ii 
you  can  give  it?    A.  Money  over  and  above  the  real  estate? 

Q.  Yes;  that  was  the  only  real  estate  you  had  in  New  York 
or  any  place?  A.  Only  place;  without  you  go  up  to  the  oM 
Huguenot  burying  ground  in  New  Rochelle. 

Q.  Well,  you  see,  you  don't  own  that;  you  have  only  the  right 
to  use  it?    A.  I  have  only  a  promise  of  it. 

Q.  And  a  promise  that  has  surely  got  to  be  fulfilled?  A. 
Only  a  matter  of  time,  and  very  few  years  for  me,  probabh; 
now,  Mr.  Goff,  I  won't  be  positive;  I  think  I  had  about  fS^OOt 
or  16,000. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  hear  in  wliat  shape  you  had  the  money 
outside  of  your  real  estate?  A.  I  had  about  —  I  think  I  hti 
12,000  or  |.*^,000  —  let  me  see;  well,  probably,  in  the  savinp 
bank,  f:^000;  $1,000  in  the  Union  Trust  Company;  f400  in  the 
Bowery  Savinj^s  Bank  and  may  be  $1,000  laid  away  besidei 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  had  in  18J)2  outside  of  your  real  estate? 
A.  Yes,  sir:  I  think  that  is;  that  is,  after  the  real  estate  is  paid 
for. 

Q.  I  am  assuming —  A.  It  took  me  nearly  all  the  money  I 
had  to  buv  the  real  estate. 

Q.  I  am  assnminir  the  real  estate  to  be  paid  for?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  think  that  is  it;  that  is  as  near  as  I  can  remember. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  any  cortiticates  of  trust  that  time  other 
than  th(»  monevs  that  vou  have  stated?  A.  No;  the  Unioo 
Trust  is  all  I  had. 

Q.  What?    A.  That  ?1,000  lertificate  of  the  Union  Trust 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  other  certificate  of  trust?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  yonr  wife  have  any  certificates  of  trust?     A.  No. 

Q.  Or  your  danp:hter?    A.  No. 

Q.  Or  son?  A.  I  don't  know  what  he  had;  he  is  a  man  by 
himself,  independent  of  me. 

Q.  Had  your  wife  any  roal  estate  in  her  name?    A.  No,  i^« 

Q.  Never  had?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Nor  has  she  to-day?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  your  daughter?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  your  son,  in  trust  for  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  any  person  whatever  any  real  estate  holding  in  trust 
!or  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  a6  understood  trust;  not  a  deed  of  trust?  A.  No 
trust,  understood  or  not  understood. 

(j.  Express  or  implied?  A.  Express  or  implied;  that  is  all 
I  have  got,  is  my  own  home,  and  I  am  entitled  to  that. 

Q.  Now,  from  the  time  you  were  captain,  what  precinct  were 
you  first  assigned  to?    A.  The  Twenty-first. 

Q.  There  have  been  some  changes  since  tbat  time,  htive  there 
lot?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  precincts  and  the  boundaries?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  where  the  Twenty-first  was  then?  A.  The  Tweuty- 
irst  was  the  same  then  as  it  is  to-day. 

Q.  That  has  not  been  changed?  A.  No,  sir;  T  dont  think 
he  boundary  has  been  changed,  except  in  some  of  the  very 
ipper  precincts;  the  other  precincts  have  not  been  changed; 
heir  numbers  have  been  changed. 

Q.  The  numbers  have  been  changed  but  the  boundaries  have 
lot?    A.  The  boundaries  are  about  the  same. 

Q.  That  is  Thirty-fifth  street  station-house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  command  of  the  Thirty-iiftb  street 
station-house?    A.  Probably  two  years. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  from  the  Twenty-first?  A.  To  the 
Fourth  i)re(*inct. 

M  Down  to  Oak  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  Oak  street?  A.  The  boundary  has 
^r\  changed  because  there  w^as  a  second  precinct  in  there. 

Q.  That  is  Church  street?    A.  Sir? 

Q.  That  is  rhurch  street  station?  A.  No.  no;  the  Oak  street 
t^nndary  has  been  changed  at  Peck  Slip  and  T  think  it  turns 
ttrongh  Gold  sti*eet  and  u])  to  Spruce,  and  then  the  Second 
precinct  lays  below,  lays  between;  it  was  a  small  precinct 
^nnning  from  Broadway  to  the  East  river  in  Ann  street,  and  I 
^Wnk  it  is  Spruce  street.  Peck  Slip  and  probably  to  Maiden  lane 
^^  to  Liberty  street,  something  like  that;  that  has  been  broken 
'*P  and  divided  since  ray  time  between  the  First  and  Fourth. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  force,  you  went  there  in 
^8<J7.  about?    A.  No;  I  went  to  th^  force  somewheres  about  1861>. 
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Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  Twenty-first?    A.  A  little  • 
over  a  year. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  after  you  left  the  Twenty-first?    A.  To 
the  Fourteenth;  now  known  as  the  Tenth. 
Q.  That  is  Mulberry  sti'eet?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  Tenth?     A.  In  the  Four- 
teenth that  is. 

Q.  Fourteenth  that  time;  now  known  as  the  Tenth?     A.  Yes; 
let  me  see,  about  two  years  and  a  half  or  three  years. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  from  the  Tenth?     A.  To  the  Eighteenth. 
Q.  That  is  Captain  Gallagher's  precinct  now?     A.  Yes,  sir; 
Twenty-second  street. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  Eighteenth?  A.  I  was 
seift  there;  I  recollect  I  was  there  about  18  or  11)  days. 
(}.  Where  did  you  go  from  there?  A.  Headquarters. 
Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  command  of  headquarters?  A. 
That  was  in  1877,  I  went  there  about  18th  of  June;  I  left  head- 
quarters in  November,  1877,  and  was  sent  to  the  Sixteenth,  West 
Twentieth  street. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  command  of  the  Sixteenth* 
A.  To  the  1st  of  Februarv,  1879. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then?     A.  To  the  old  Tenth;  the  cele- 
brated Tenth  in  Eldridge  street. 

(i.  That  is  the  Eleventh  now?     A.  Yes,  sir;  changed  in  1887. 
Q.  You    went    thefe    in    1879?       A.  Eighteen    hundred    and 
Seventy-nine. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  old  Tenth?     A.  First  of 
Jnnuarv,  1888. 

Q.  Were  you  less  than  a  year  there?     A.  No;  no;  1879  to  188S. 
Q.  Seven  or  eight  years  there?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  from  the  Tenth;  the  present  Eleventh? 
A.  At  my  own  request  I  was  transferred  to  the  Broadway  squad. 
Q.  And  from  there?     A.  From  there  to  the  Seventh. 
Q.  And  from  the  Seventh?     A.  To  the  Third. 
Q.  That  is  the  City  Hall?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  from  the  Third?     A.  The  Twenty-eighth, 
now  the  Thirty-seventh. 

Q.  That  is  the  steamboat  squad?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Where  you  are  now  in  command?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Now,  in  each  of  the  precincts  which  you  have  recounted  an 
having  been  in  command  of,  did  you  select  your  own  wardmen? 
A.  No. 
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Q.  Were  they  selected  for  you?  A.  I  found  the  wardmen 
there  and  never  disturbed  them;  not  all,  but  some. 

Q.  You  hadn't  a  pet  wardman  with  you?  A.  No;  I  have  never 
had  a  pet  wardman;  I  say  I  never  did;  yes;  I  had  one  wardman^ 
1  took  Wade  with  me. 

Q.  What  was  the  man's  name?    A.  John  Wade. 

y.  Jack  Wade?    A.  Jack  Wade. 

y.  He  was  a  partner  of  Frank  Hess?    A.  Frank  Hess? 

Q.  Or  Charley  Hess?    A.  No. 

Q.  Hadn't  you  a  wardman  by  the  name  of  Hess?  A.  There 
was  a  wardman.  by  the  name  of  George  Hess. 

Q.  Was  he  of  your  selection?  A.  Well,  he  was  taken  more  on 
account  of  General  Smith;  he  was  a  favorite  of  his,  and  was 
taken  more  on  his  account  than  anything  else. 

Q.  Did  you  have  Frank  Wilson  as  a  wardman  ever?  A. 
Never;  let  me  explain  about  Frank  Wilson;  Frank  Wilson  was 
detailed  during  my  time  —  not  all  the  time  —  on  Grand  street 
from  Bowery  to  Norfolk;  he  went  on  duty  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning  when  the  stores  opened  and  remained  there  until  the 
stores  closed. 

Q.  What  was  he  detailed  for?  A.  To  keep  peddlers  off  of 
Grand  street  mostly,  at  the  request  of  the  storekeepers;  they 
were  annoyed,  and  there  was  a  special  ordinance  and  is  to-day 
where  booth*  and  peddlers  and  such  things  as  that  are  not 
allowed  on  Grand  street,  between  the  15th  of  December,  where 
they  are  allowed  on  other  sti*eets,  and  the  1st  of  January. 

Q.  How  long  was  Frank  Wilson  there?  A.  Well,  I  think,  he 
was  there  about  five  years;  I  think  that  is  about  it. 

Q.  There  was  the  special  designation  of  Wilson  on  the  station 
blotter,  was  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  Wilson  was  known  as  the  collector 
in  that  precinct?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  hear  of  any  wardman  Ihmiij::  collector  in  any 
precinct?    A.  T  never  allowed  any  wardman  to  collect  for  me. 

Q.  What?    A.  I  never  authorized  any  wardman  to  collect. 

Q.  T  am  not  asking  yon  now  for  yonr  authority;  did  von  ever 
hear  of  the  wardmon  being  collectors  for  their  captains  in  their 
various  precincts?  A.  I  have  heard  of  such  things:  T  have 
seen  it  in  the  newspapers,  but  T  never  knew  it 

Q.  And  you,  as  one  of  the  oldest  captains  on  the  police  force, 
know  nothing  at  all  about  that  of  your  own  knowledge?  A. 
No,  sir. 
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Q.  Only  what  you  learned  from  the  newspapers?  A,  From  (ke 
newspapers  and  general  talk  and  rumor. 

Q.  From  what  you  learned  from  the  newspapers  and  general 
talk  and  rumor  did  you  ever  take  any  pains  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  your  wardmen  were  collecting  from  the  disorderly-house* 
in  the  precinct  of  which  you  were  captain?  A.  I  don't  think 
that  they  were,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  You  don't?    A.  No;  I  will  tell  you  why  — 

Q.  Never  mind  why;  suppose  I  ask  you  to  explain  why;  here 
is  Frank  Wilson  and  he  is  worth  in  real  estate  between  JJ80,000 
and  f  100,000  and  he  has  gone  away  out  of  this  city;  how  can 
you  explain  that?    A.  I  can  not  explain  it. 

Q.  I  asked  you  about  that  wardman,  Frank  Wilson,  and  yon 
nay  you  could  not  explain  how  he  had  acquired  such  a  lot  of 
property?    A.  I  can  not. 

Q.  His-  salary  was  $1,200?    A.  That  is  what  it  was. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  recently?    A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  ho  is?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  at  all  about  him?  A.  No,  sir;  let 
me  say  to  you  about  Frank  Wilson,  I  always  liked  the  fellow 
and  I  will  tell  you  why;  he  was  badly  shot  the  second  dav  at 
Gettysburg;  h^  belonged  to  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves;  1  tbink 
he  was  in  Crawford's  Division,  and  he  never  got  oft  until  after 
Pickett's  charge,  w^hen  he  got  his  wounds  dressed;  I  liked  him; 
there  came  an  opportunity  and  I  nominated  hira  for  it. 

Q.  You  didn't  know  him  to  be  a  man  of  fortune,  did  you?  A. 
No,  sir;  and  you  surprise  me  when  you  say  he  has  got  a  house. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  house  but  houses,  right  in  that  precinct?  A. 
Well,  he  has  beat  the  captain. 

Q.  He  beat  the  captain?  A.  Wonderful;  the  captain  hasn't 
got  any. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  a  woman  there  by  the  name  of  Mnt 
Martin?    A.   Martin? 

Q.  Martin;  yes;  well,  she  visited  your  house?  A.  No;  rte 
didn't;  my  house? 

Q.  Your  house?    A.  My  dwelling? 

().  Your  dwelling?  A.  No,  sir;  nor  no  other  woman;  don't 
you  believe  that  storv. 

Q.  Well,  she  flourished  in  that  precinct  when  you  were  ftp* 
tain?    A.  She  didn't  to  no  very  great  extent,  in  that  preoinrt. 
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Q.  Well,  in  any  other?  A.  Will  you  give  me  the  privilege  ot 
explaining  to  the  Senators  with  regard  to  houBes  of  prostitii- 
lion,  the  rise  and  fall  and  remedies  for  them. 

Q!  Suppose  you  limit  your  explanations  to  the  rise  and  fall 
and  leave  out  the  remedies?    A*  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  proceed,  the  rlhe  and  fall  without  the  remedies? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  go  on?  A.  T  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Tenth 
precinct  on  the  1st  of  February,  1879;  I  remained  there  until 
January  1,  1888;  I  turned  out  a  force  or  platoon  that  would 
average  probably  26  men;  during  the  time  I  was  in  that  pre- 
cinct the  number  of  arrests  was  between  65,000  and  70,000,  of 
whi<h  about  28,000  were  women;  there  were  about  18,000  ar- 
rests of  women  taken  from  houses  and  off  the  street,  and  less 
than  800  women,  with  all  their  charges  furnished  that  material. 

(}.  Eight  hundred  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

il  Less  than  800?  A.  I  don't  think  there  was  800  of  them 
fiH-nished  that  material  for  the  18,000  arrests. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  kept  houses?  A.  No;  the  same  number  of 
women,  but  not  at  the  one  time. 

Q.  Y'ou  mean  arrested  over  and  over  again?  A.  Yes.  sir; 
I  have  seen  women  get  six  months  twice  a  week. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Six  months  twice  a  week;  get  down  on  a  writ  and  up 
again? 

By  Chairman  liCxow: 

il.  Yoii  mean  be  liberated  under  a  writ  and  be  arrested 
ajrain?    A.  Be  arrested  again  and  up  again. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Well,  go  on,  captain?  A.  Well,  I  think  that  is  about 
as  far  as  I  can  tell  you,  but  there  was  constantly  a  special 
patrol;  now,  as  far  an  wardmen,  excisemen  or  men  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  houses  of  prostitution,  as  far  as  my  command 
is  concerned,  there  is  a  special  patrol  that  did  nothing  but 
follow  that  up,  and  when  they  became  a  little  inefficient  they 
were  changed,  so  that  there  were  always  three  or  four  men, 
generally  three  men  on  patrol,  out  every  night,  bringing  women 
off  the  street  or  getting  evidence  against  houses. 

Q.  How  many  convictions  were  secured  while  yoiu  were  ca])- 
tain  of  that  precinct  against  such  houses?  A.  Oh,  I  can  not 
give  you  that,  sir. 
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Q.  Welly  these  arrests  were  the  results  of  raidB,  as  a  general 
thing?  A.  Well,  it  was  constantly;  if  I  had  known  that  we 
were  ever  going  to  reach  an  investigation  of  this  kind  I  would 
have  saved  books  which  I  had  which  I  destroyed  about  four 
or  live  years  ago;  looking  over  my  books,  I  believe  I  have  got 
about  one;  that  is  the  year  1887;  I  will  furnish  you  that  if  yoa 
want  it  and  let  you  see  about  all  the  work  that  was  done  in 
one  year  in  raiding  houses. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  The  results  of  your  raids 
produced  these  thousands  of  arrests?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  thing  went  on;  it  was  raid  after  raid?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Raid  after  raid?  A.  Raid  after  raid;  yes,  sir;  and  will 
continue  so  until  the  end  of  time. 

Q.  This  is  another  thing,  captain;  we  have  this  thing  down 
from  your  testimony,  that  these  spasmodic  raids  had  no  effect 
in  wiping  out  the  evil  you  speak  of?  A.  They  were  not  spjuj- 
modic;  they  were  continuous. 

Q.  Well  they  were  continuous?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  thing  went  on  just  the  same?  A.  The  same  old 
story. 

Q.  You  say  that  it  was  not  in  your  power,  as  captain  of  the 
precinct,  to  suppress  the  evil  in  its  notorious  aspects?  A.  No. 
sir. 

Q.  So  far  as  the  carrying  on  the  business  in  a  notorious  man 
ner,  was  it  in  your  power,  or  was  it  not?  A.  It  was  not  in 
my  power. 

Q.  That  answers  that  question?  A.  Will  you  let  me  make  a 
little  statement? 

Q.  No;  that  an^wtM's  the  question;  I  will  give  you  opportunitT 
later?    A.  No;  it  was  not  in  my  power. 

Q.  Was  it  from  the  lack  of  police  assistance  that  you  had? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  think  it  was  the  failure  of  the  laws. 

Q.  The  failure  of  the  laws?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  the  failure  of  the  execution  of  the  laws?  A.  No: 
I  mean  to  say  the  law  itself. 

Q.  The  law  itself?  A.  Yes,  sir;  if  you  pve  the  women  the 
same  protection  by  law  that  you  do  a  mule  and  a  dog  you  will 
do  away  with  two-thirds  of  the  houses  of  ])rostitution  and 
women  of  the  street.        ^ 

Q.  I  do  not  understand  your  simile. 

Senator  O'Connor. — I  would  like  to  understand  what  b^ 
means. 
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Mr.  GoflP. — ^I  think  not  just  now.  We  will  follow  that  up 
later  on. 

Q.  We  limit  ourselves  now  without  indulging  in  expressions 
as  to  remedies  and  how  the  thing  ought  to  be;  we  ai'e  dealing 
with  bow  the  thing  is  and  how  it  has  been;  we  will  limit  our- 
selves to  that;  now,  you  say  that  it  was  not  within  your  power 
to  suppress  the  notorious  business  carried  on  in  that  precinct? 
A.  Hoj  sir. 

Q.  That  was  one 'of  the  worst  precincts  in  town?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  don't  think  there  is  an  angel  in  it. 

Q.  I  l)eg  pardun?    A.  I  think  there  are  very  few  angels  in  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  complain  to  the  police  oflficials  that  it  was 
not  in  your  power  to  suppress  the  notorious  houses  in  that 
precinct?    A.  No,  sir. 

y.  You  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  reports,  had  you  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  reports  were  made  every  month,  were  they  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  quarterly. 

Q.  What?    A.  I  think  quarterly. 

Q.  Well,  first,  and  then  they  were  made  monthly?  A.  I  don't 
think  they  were  made  monthly  in  my  time. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  your  duty  to  report  the  existence  of  the 
houses  in  your  i)re(inct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  report  the  existence  of  the  houses?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  reputed?,   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Positive?    A.  Positive.  , 

Q.  Positive  houses?    A.  Pretty  near  all  positive  houses. 

(i.  You  rei)orted  them  every  three  months?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  are  clear  about  that?     A.  Well,  I  think  I  am. 

Q.  Now,  be  careful  about  it  because  the  record  is  in  exist- 
ence?    A.  Yes,  sir.' 

Q.  I  want  to  know  if  you  reported  the  houses  in  your  precinct 
every  three  months  while  you  were  captain  there?  A.  Yes;  I 
think  as  far  as  I  could  give  them. 

Q.  You  reported  them  as  positive  disorderly-houses?  A  No; 
I  won't  say  —  yes;  there  is  no  going  behind  the  fact  there,  Mr. 
Goir  — 

Q.  No;  I  am  asking  what  you  reported?  A.  I  reported  them 
as  disorderly-houses,  I  am  quite  positive;  of  course  it  is  years 
*  ago;  it  is  over  seven  years  ago,  and  my  memory  may  be  a  little 
bad  on  that  point,  but  my  impression  is  that  T  reported  tfaem 
as  disorderly  houses;  sometimes  reputed  and  sometimes  dis- 
order1y-house& 
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Q.  Did  yoa  ever  apply  to  the  superintendent  of  police  for  hii 
warrant?    A.  No,  sir.  , 

Q.  You  knew  you  had  the  right  to  do  it?  A*  I  bad  the  right 
to  report,  and  if  he  wanted  to  give  me  the  warrants  I  gave  Um 
the  papers. 

Q.  You  j?avii  him  the  papers?  A.  I  sent  the  papers  to  kii 
ottice. 

Q.  You  sent  the  reports?    iS^  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  to  say  touching  any  specific  house,  did  you  ever 
make  a  report  to  the  superintendent,  touching  any  spedfio 
bouse,  for  the  suppression  of  that  house?    A.  No.  sir. 

(2.  Or  the  arrest  of  its  inmates?  A.  No,  sir;  those  cases 
always  went  to  court. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  your  superior  ollicers  as  to  your 
inability  to  suppress  those  houses?  A.  Why,  it  is  the  common 
talk  in  the  police  department. 

Q.  It  was  common  talk?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  called  to  account  for  not  suppressing  thoae 
houses?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  I  was;  I  don't  remember 
ever  being  called  to  account. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  your  making  a  false  report  about  No.  1(^ 
and  167  Chrystie  street?  A.  Nos.  165  and  167  Chrystie,  a 
false  report?  ^ 

Q.  A  false  report;  were  you  ever  charged  with  making  a  false 
report?  A.  Well,  I  was  tried  for  a  complaint  of  Krumm's,  but 
I  don't  remember  exactly;  he  claimed  it  \vas  a  false  report;  I 
claimed  it  was  not. 

Q.  I  mean,  were  you  ever  tried  for  it?  A.  There  was  nothing 
more  than  this  of  it;  the  complaint  was  that  I  didn't  think  that 
he  should  receive  a  license  as  a  concert  license  because  lie 
violated  the  law. 

Q.  It  was  your  duty  at  that  time  to  i^ee  that  the  excise  law 
was  observed  in  all  those  houses?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  name  me  one  disorderly-house  in  that  precinct  U 
the  character  that  I  speak  of  now,  that  liad  a  license;  can  yo» 
name  me  one?    A.  Which,  disorderly -houses? 

Q.  Well,  these  houses  where  women  were?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
couldn't. 

Q.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  every  one  of  them  sold  wines  aad 
liquors  and  beer  and  so  forth?  A.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  tke/ 
were  never  reported  to  me. 
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Q.  What?    A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  yon,  as  captain  of  that  precinct, 
for  seven  years  didn't  know  it  in  your  official  capacity  to  be  the 
faot  that  there  were  wines,  liquors  and  ales  sold  in  those  house:^, 
in  every  one  of  them?    A.  Na 

Q.  Do  you  plead  ignorance  of  that  fact  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  you  didn't  know?    A.  No. 

Q.  That  every  one  of  these  houses  were  able  to  supply  their 
customers  with  wines  and  liquors?  A.  If  they  did  they  must 
have  sent  out  for  it 

Q.  No;  that  they  had  it  within,  themselves?  A.  I  never  knew 
them  to  have  it  , 

Q.  Why,  we  had  here  account-books  where  they  kept  accounts 
with  their  wine  and  beer  houses?    A.  That  might  have  been. 

Q.  Then  you  didn't  look  to  the  enforcement  of  the  excise  law 
very  sharx)ly?  A.  I  never  supposed  for  a  moment  that  they 
were  violating  the  excise  law. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  take  pains  to  ascertain?  A.  I  took  pains  with 
the  general  police  business,  never  suspecting  that  they  were 
running  a  barroom. 

Q.  You  were  innocent  of  that?  A.  I  was  innocent  of  anything 
of  that  kind. 

Q.  Is  this  the  first  time  you  have  heard  it?  A.  I  never  knew 
they  kept  a  barroom,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  their  keeping  a  barroom;  I 
didn't  say  that;  I  said  that  they  sold  to  their  customers  wines 
and  liquors,  and  if  you  were  not  aware  of  that  fact?  A.  I  was 
not  aware  of  it;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  your  officers  never  report  it  to  you?  A.  No;  we  looked 
upon  them;  if  we  got  evidence  of  a  disorderly-house  we  raided 
it  and  went  along. 

Q.  That  was  all  the  attention  you  paid  to  the  subject?  A.  I 
never  thought  of  the  excise  law  being  violated  in  those  houses: 
never  gave  it  a  consideration. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  money  was  collected  from 
these  houses  while  you  were  captain  of  that  precinct?  A.  t 
never  knew  tTiere  was  any. 

Q.  You  never  heard  there  was  any?    A.  Na 

Q.  Why,  they  have  been  here  by  the  dozen,  swearing  one  after 
the  other  that  they  paid  so  much  a  month;  Is  it  possible  that 
L.  651 
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the  J  were  all  swearing  to  an  untruth?    A.  I  can  not  tell  you 
that;  1  am  not  awai-e  of  it. 

y.  Now,  do  jou  mean  to  say  that  you  were  not  aware  of  the 
Tact,  which  is  admitted  and  overwhelmingly  proved  here  before 
this  committee,  that  in  nearly  every  precinct  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  particularly  that  precinct,  the  Eleventh,  in  which 
you  were  in  command,  that  evei'y  house  was  subjected  to  a 
monthly  rent  for  the  police?  A.  I  never —  not  true  in  my  time; 
I  don't  think. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  during  your  time?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  During  your  seven  or  eight  years  there?    A.  No. 
Q.  Bayer  was  a  wardman  while  you  were  there?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  you  frequently  found  fault  with  him?    A.  Sometimes; 
I  made  a  complaint  against  him  once  for  making  a  statement 
that  he  didn't  sustain  before  the  board  of  excise,  and  he  was 
fined  f'^O. 

Q.  Well,  you  tried  to  got  him  changed?  A.  Yes;  I  have,  time 
and  again. 

Q.  And  he  shook  his  finger  in  your  face  and  he  told  you  you 
would  go  out  of  that  precinct  before  he  would?  A.  I  went  out 
of  that  precinct  at  my  own  request. 

(}.  Didn't  lie  shake  his  finger  in  your  face  and  tell  you  yon 
would  go  out  of  that  precinct  before  he  would?  A.  No,  sir;  1 
don't  remember  that. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  he  didn't?  A.  I  won't  swear  he  didn't; 
yes,  I  will,  because  1  wouldn't  allow  him  to  do  it. 

Q.  Why,  are  you  in  doubt  about  it?  A.  No;  I  wouldn't  allow 
him  to  do  it. 

Q.  Why,  are  you  in  doubt  about  it?  A.  No,  sir;  T  am  not  in 
doubt  about  it;  not  if  he  was  in  e.nrnest;  lie  might  have  done 
it  in  a  joke  or  something  of  that  kind,  beciiuso  I  sometimes 
joked  with  those  people,  but  if  he  was  in  earnest,  he  nor  no  other 
man  would  shake  his  hand  in  mv  face. 

Q.  Don't  let  us  fence  about  it;  weren't  you  aware  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  appointee  of  John  J.  O'Brien,  who  was  then 
in  police  headquarters;  weren't  you  aware  of  that  fact?    A. 
No;  I  am  not. 
Q.  What?    A.  I  couldn't  say  that. 

Q.  Don't  yon  remember  that  he  told  you  that  as  long  j»s 
Mr.  O'Brien  lived,  you  nor  no  other  man  could  get  him  ont  of 
that  precinct;  now,  will  you  swear  he  didn't  tell  you  that?  A. 
I  can  not  reman ber  it;  why,  you  are  talking  abo-at  half  a  Ufe- 
time. 
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Q.  Oh,  it  is  not  so  many  years  ago  that  you  were  captain 
in  the  Eleventh  precinct?    A.  It  is  seven  years  ago  this  January. 

Q.  That  is  not  half  a  lifetime?  A.  How  far  down  in  the 
other  part  was  it  that  he  said  this? 

Q.  I  am  simply  telling  you  that  it  was  during  the  time  that 
yon  were  in  command  of  that  precinct?  A.  I  don't  remember  it, 
sir.  .  i 

Q.  Eh?    A.  I  didn't 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  before  this  committee  that  these 
diflordei'ly-houses  flourished  in  that  precinct,  and  that(  you 
knew  nothing  whatever  about  the  money  that  the  police  ex- 
acted from  them  for  blackmail?    A.  I  didn't,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  such  money  was  exacted,  you  knew  nothing  about 
it?    A.  I  didn't 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  at  the  time?  A.  No,  sir;  1  dou't 
remember  it.  » 

Q.  You  stated  awhile  ago  that  you  read  it  in  the  newspapers? 
A.  What  is  that  about? 

Q.  About  the  police  taking  blackmail  for  these  houses?  A. 
I  did? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  Yes;  I  have  seen  that 

Q.  Did  you  ever  take  pains  to  inquire  or  inform  yourself 
whether  that  was  true  or  not?    A.  I  forbade  these  officers. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  take  pains  to  inquire  or  infonn  yourself 
whether  such  rumor  was  true  or  not?  A.  Yes,  sir;  as  far  as 
I  was  concerned,  I  forbid  it 

Q.  What  did  you  do?    A.  I  inquired  of  the  men  themselves. 

Q.  Did  you  expect  the  men  themselves  to  acknowledge  the 
crime?  A.  Well,  I  wouldn't  expect  if  I  went  to  the  other 
people  that  they  would  acknowledge  it 

Q.  No;  the  two  parties  to  the  crime,  you  wouldn't  expect  that 
either  one  would  acknowledge  it?    A.  No. 

Q.  So  you  inquired  of  the  officers  if  such  was  the  case  and 
they  said  of  course  it  was  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  stopped  your  inquiries?  A.  Yes;  I  wouldn't 
be  positive  about  that 

Q.  Did  you  pursue  the  same  policy  about  the  gambling-houses 
in  that  precinct?  A.  There  was  not  a  gambling-house  in  that 
precinct  for  the  last  six  years  I  was  there. 

Q.  You  stated  a  little  while  ago  that  you  forbid  your  men 
taking  this  blackmail?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  did  it  come  to  pass  that  you  forbid  them?  A.  Welt 
it  was  common  mmor,  I  suppose. 
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Q.  It  was  common  rumor?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  forbid  them  to  do  that  which  the  law  forbid 
them?    A.  I  wouldn't  allow  it  —  I  don't  remember  — 

Q.  But  you  said  you  forbid  them  taking  blackmail?  A.  I 
forbid  them  anyhow. 

Q.  Well,  yes;  and  that  implies  that  they  had  been  taking 
blackmail  before  you  forbid  them?    A.  No;  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Well,  then,  why  did  you  forbid  them  if  it  didn't  exist? 
A.  On  the  start  I  told  them  to  attend  to  their  police  businef»h 
and  police  business  only. 

Q.  When  you  forbid  them  that,  there  was  some  practice  yoa 
recognized?    A.  No;  that  there  might  be. 

Q.  Then  you  heard  there  was  a  liability  of  such  practices 
iieing  carried  on?    A.  That  is  a  common  nimor  for  years. 

Q.  Common  rumor  for  years  in  the  police  department  of  thia 
city?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  vou  forbid  vour  men  from  takint?  blackmail  id  the 
absence  of  any  specific  charges  against  them,  from  any  par- 
ticular house  or  any  particular  houses?  A.  1  guess  it  was 
general. 

Q.  What?    A.  It  was  general,  whatever  I  gave  them. 

Q.  General?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  repeated  that  command  and  instruction  fre- 
<piently?  A.  Once  I  can  remember  that  at  6  o'clock  roll-call 
and  at  12  o'clock  they  were  instructed  what  to  do,  to  be  care- 
ful and  make  a  thorough  investigation  tu  suppress  all  viola- 
tions of  law,  or  to  suppress  all  violators  and  report  all  viola- 
tions of  law,  disorderly-houses  and  matters  of  that  kind. 

Q.  And  the  precinct  was  just  as  bad  when  you  left  as  vhen 
vou  went  in  there?    A.  It  was  not. 

« 

Q.  What  deduction  did  you  make?  A.  There  was  not  one  of 
the  old  concert  saloons  along  the  Bowery;  there  was  not  a 
gambling-house  in  the  Bowery  or  anywhere  in  that  precinct 

Q.  Oh,  Captain  Allaire,  what  about  Jake  Shipsey's?  A.  Jak<* 
Shipsey  didn't  belong  in  that  precinct. 

Q.  lie  did  then?    A.  No. 

Q.  He  had  a  place  then?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  know  all  about  him?    A.  No. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  he  didn't  belong  in  that  precinct?  ^ 
There  is  no  Shipsey  in  my  precinct. 

Q.  Don't  you  kno)^  the  man  to  whom  I  refer?  A.  All  I  bow 
is  that  Shipsey  kept  an  exchange  oftice  over  in  the  Bower/. 
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Q.  You  knew  that  exchange  office  was  a  gambling  place? 

# 

A.  No. 

Q.  Why  did  yon  answer  that  he  didn't  belong  to  the  precinct? 
A.  Yon  asked  me  Shipsey's  place. 

Q.  Shipsey's  gambling-house?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  seem  to  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  Jake  Shipsey 
and  his  work?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  want  to  throw  the  responsibility  upon  some  other 
captiin?    A.  No;  I  don't  want  to  throw  it  upon  any. 

Q.  .Will  you  swear  there  were  no  gambling-houses  in  that 
precinct?  A.  Not  the  last  six  years  I  was  tliore,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  probably  short  cards^  and  that  would  be  among  the 
Tsraelites,  which  no  one  can  stop,  such  as  draw  poker. 

Q.  Does  it  come  to  this  point,  that  there  are  certain  viola- 
tions of  law  in  this  city  which  no  one  can  stop,  not  even  a 
police  captain?    A.  No  one  can  stop  people  playing  draw  poker. 

Q.  Are  there  certain  violations  of  law  ii  this  city  which 
even  a  police  captain  can  not  stop  in  his  precinct;  are  there  or 
are  there  not?    A.  There  is. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  say  these  violations  of  the  Excise  Law  for 
one?    A.  Well,  I  won't  say  that. 

Q,  Will  you  say  that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  a  police  cap- 
tain to  stop  the  violations  of  the  Excise  Law?  A.  Well,  the 
way  you  put  it;  yes^  sir. 

Q.  Why  is  it  beyond  his  power?  A.  Because  we  wouldn't 
know  the  existence;  if  they  are  sold  as  you  describe  it,  they  are 
*J0ld  behind  blind  doors,  and  unless  you  are  in  on  the  ground 
you  couldn't  see  it  and  you  would  have  to  go  tliere  in  disguise; 
being  there  as  I  was  it  would  be  almost  impossible,  because  I 
couldn't  go  near  a  place;  I  was  so  long  there  they  knew  me 
I>erfectly. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  here,  a  police  ca[.tain,  that  it  is  be- 
yond the  power  of  the  police  force  of  the  city  of  New  York 
to  prevent  violations  of  the  Excise  Law?  A.  I  would  think 
so;  yes;  they  can  limit  it  to  a  great  extent. 

Q.  How  is  it  tliat  from  the  headquarters  men  have  gone  out 
under  orders  of  the  superintendent  into  the  various  pre- 
cincts and  arrested  men  who  had  never  been  arrested  before 
for  violations  of  the  Excise  Law;  how  does  that  come  to  pajae? 
A.  Well,  they  are  strange  men;  in  the  Tenth  precinct  we  often 
t»orrowed  men  to  come  over  there  and  help  us. 
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Q.  Is  it  your  reason  that  yon  couldn't  enforce  the  Excise  Law 
because  your  men  in  the  precinct  are  known?  A.  Yes;  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons. 

Q.  What  other  reason  have  you?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as 
I  have  any  other  reason. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  record  of  the  number  of  murders  that  were 
committed  in  the  precinct  while  you  were  captain?  A.  All  such 
things  are  recorded  on  the  blotter. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  record;  you  said  you  had  one  book  out  of 
a  number  of  books  that  you  offered  to  show  me;  I  ask  you,  did 
you  keepa  record,  or  can  you  give  us  an  amount  of  the  num- 
ber of  murders  that  were  committed  in  that  precinct  while  you 
were  commander?    A.  No;  I  can  not. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  robberies  were  committed  in 
the  saloons  and  dives  while  you  were  captain?    A.  No. 

Q.  When  you  reported  these  houses  to  headquarters  even 
three  months,  positively  as  disorderly-houses,  were  you  called  lo 
account  by  your  superiors  as  to  why  they  existed?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  it  went  on  from  year  to  year,  you  putting  in  these  re- 
ports of  the  existence  of  these  same  disorderly-houses,  and  jou 
were  not  called  to  account  for  your  failure  to  suppress  them?  A. 
Well,  there  were  various  owners  — 

Q.  Never  mind  about  the  owners;  I  am  asking  you  about  tlie 
houses;  isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  chai'acter  of  the  houses  didn't 
change,  no  matter  how  the  owners  changed?  A.  The  owners 
changed;  the  character  of  the  houses  didn't  change;  no. 

Q.  The  character  of  the  houses  remained  the  same  durinp  the 
years  you  were  commander  of  that  precinct?    A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  And  no  attempt  were  made  to  close  them  up?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  don't  call  attempts  the  arresting  of  unfortunate 
women  on  the  streets?    A.  No,  sir;  raiding  the  houses. 

Q.  Raiding  the  houses?    A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  Raiding  them  occasionally?  A.  Well,  it  wai^  more  than 
occasional,  at  times. 

Q.  In  order  to  make  them  come  down  with  new  blood  money. 
was  not  that  the  object  of  the  raid?     A.  No;  no. 

Q.  Why.  do  you  moan  to  tell  us  here  that  you  raided  thoso 
houses  in  that  precinct  and  that  they  didn't  pay  monev  not 
to  be  raided?    A.  No;  not  in  my  time. 

Q.  Gould  such  money  have  been  paid  without  vour  knowledjje? 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Ck>uld  the  amoant  of  corruption  among  your  officers  exist 
there  that  we  have  had  evidence  of  before  this  committee,  with- 
out your  knowledge?  A.  From  what  you  stated  it  certainly  did 
exist 

Q.  I  am  talking  of  the  sworn  testimony?  A.  You  stated  that 
one  of  my  officers  was  worth  |100,000. 

Q.  From  f  80,000  to  f  100,000, 1  said.  A.  Nothing  astonishes  me 
more  than  that;  I  couldn't  believe  it. 

Q.  He  bought  property  in  that  precinct  while  you  were 
captain,  right  in  Chrystie  street?  A.  Well,  that  astonishes  mc, 
sir. 

Q.  These  things  could  have  occurred  and  take  place  around 
you  by  your  own  officers,  a  man  buying  a  big  tenement-house 
upon  |1,200  a  year,  your  wardman?  A.  Yes;  if  he  did  that; 
lie  was  not  a  wardman. 

Q.  He  was  a  special  man?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  things  occurred  in  your  precinct  without  your  hav- 
ing any  knowledge  of  it?    A.  Yes,  sir;  if  they  took  place. 

Q.  They  are  matters  of  record?  A.  Well,  they  occurred  with- 
out my  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Rpencer-s  saloon  in  that  precinct?    A. 
orner  of  Hester? 
Q.  Yes?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  time  when  that  murder  took  place  in 
Spencer's  saloon,  during  your  captaincy?  A.  I  don't  remember 
the  circumstances;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  suppose  I  told  you  the  bartender  —  his  name  was 
Murphy  —  killed  a  man,  struck  him  with  a  siphon  first,  after- 
ward used  some  other  weapon;  the  weapon  I  forgot  now;  he 
killed  a  man  right  in  the  saloon;  do  you  remember  the  case? 
A.  I  don't  remember  who  killed  him. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  the  bartender  killed  him,  Spencer's  bartender. 
A.  Was  he  arrested? 

Q.  That  is  what  I  am  going  to  ask  you?    A.  W^ell,  I  don't 
remember  it. 
-  Q.  Was  he  arrested?    A.  Well,  I  say  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  he  was  not  arrested?  A. 
^'o;  I  couldn't  tell;  if  he  was  not  arrested;  I  couldn't  tell  why 
he  was  not  arrested  without  he  got  away. 

Q.  Well,  he  didn't  get  away;  he  is  in  New  York  to-day;  why, 
Captain,  didn't  you  know  Chick  Murphy?    A.  No. 
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Q.  Everyone  around  that  neighborhood  knew  Chick  Marphj, 
the  bartender  of  Spencer?    A.  I  don't  know  Chick  Murphj. 

A.  A  bully?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Spencer,  the  keeper  of  that  notunous 
place^  being  one  of  Superintendent  Murray's  bondsmen?  A. 
Yes;  I  knew  he  was  — 

Q.  You  knew  he  was?  A.  I  knew  he  was  a  friend  of  Super- 
intendent Murray;  I  say  bondsman;  I  knew  he  wa;i  the  fiiend 
of  Superintendent  Murray. 

Q.  You  say  he  was  a  bondsman?    A.  I  don't  know  thai. 

Q.  You  knew  him  to  be  a  close  friend  of  Murray's?  A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  the  reason  why  that  murder  was  hushed 
up?    A.  I  was  not  aware  it  was  hushed  up. 

Q.  But  there  has  never  been  an  ai'rest  or  a  trial  for  that 
murder;  can  you  explain  that  occurring  in  your  pr«-einct?  A. 
No;  I  can  not. 

Senator  O'Counor. — Did  they  never  have  a  corom?r's  iminesr? 

Mr.  GofF. — There  was  a  ccfi'oner's  inquest. 

Senator  O'Connor. — What  was  the  verdict? 

Mr.  GofF. — The  verdict  was  like  very  many  of  the  coroners 
verdicts  t6v  years  in  New  York,  accidental  causes;  th«?  body 
was  taken,  without  any  chance  for  the  friends  of  the  dec«!ased 
to  identify  it,  and  hurried  up  to  Potter's  Field. 

Senator  O'Connor. — Any  citizen  could  have  made  a  oomplaini. 

Mr.  Goff. — We  all  remember  that  the  dead  bodv  was  brou.uiit 
out  of  the  saloon  from  before  the  bar,  where  it  lay  welteiinfc' 
in  blood,  and  put  in  the  hall,  so  to  divert  suspicion  that  the 
murder  took  place  in  the  saloon;  that  was  during  Captain 
Allaire's  command  of  that  precinct. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  When  was  that?    What  year? 

Mr.   Goff. — Tell  me,   captain,   when  you   first  went  to  that 
precinct? 

The  Witness. — Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine. 

Mr  Goff.— That  is  about  18S2  or  1883. 

Senator  O'Connor. — Who  was  district  attorney  then? 

Mr.  Goff.—  That  I  forget.    I  think  either  Mr.  McKeon  or  Mr. 
Mai-tine,  during  the  early  part  of  his  term. 

Senator  O'Connor. — They  wore  pretty  good  men,  weren't  thej, 
McKeon  and  Martine? 
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Mr.  Goflf. — Of  coarse,  Senator,  in  the  city  of  New  Yprk,  the 
district  attorney  is  powerless  to  go  out  and  detect  crime.  His 
duties  are  to  prosecute  cases  brought  to  him  in  court. 

Senator  0'Ck>nnor. — His  duty  is  more  tlian  that  His  duty  is 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  grand  jury  anything  that  he 
may  know  himself,  and  it  is  also  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the 
grand  jury  to  bring  to  his  own  knowledge  and  investigate  any 
fact  of  his  own  motion. 

Mr.  Goff. — That  is  all  very  true,  but  in  this  gi'eat  city  of 
New  York  it  amounts  to  a  physicial  impossibility  for  any  dis- 
trict attorney,  no  matter  how  good  an  officer  be  may  be,  to 
bring  every  case  that  the  police  fail  to  investigate  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  grand  jury. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Of  course,  it  requires  the  co-operation  of 
the  police. 

Mr.  Goff. —  But  it  does  not  surprise  us  in  the  city  of  New  York 
that  a  murder  should  go  untried.  It  is  not  the  only  case.  It 
is  an  old  story  with  us  here. 
Senator  O'Connor. —  Well,  then,  it  is  a  bad  state  of  affairs. 
Mr.  Goff. —  Why,  when  a  murder  takes  places  the  district 
attorney  must  depend  upon  the  captain  of  that  precinct  to  get 
the  witnesses,  seize  them,  get  the  case  for  him.  Of  course,  our 
city,  as  you  understand,  differs  from  a  country  town  where  the 
district  attorney  may  go  and  communicate  directly  with  the 
sheriff  himself  or  his  deputies,  but  here  the  district  attorney 
ifipst  depend  absolutely  upon  the  police  force. 

S^enator  O'Connor. —  Oh,  we  have  failures  of  justice  in  the 
country  just  as  well  as  in  the  city  of  New  York.  From  my  own 
observations,  I  have  noticed  that  frequently. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  green  goods  men  making  their 
headquarters  in  your  precinct,  in  Grand  street?  A.  No,  sir; 
not  in  my  time. 

Q.  There  were  no  green  goods  men?  A.  No,  sir;  if  there  were 
thoy  were  chased  pretty  lively;  if  there  was  a  letter  or  anything, 
tliat  is  one  thing  the  liquor  people  would  do;  they  would  give 
lis  the  letter  and  we  would  chase  them. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  did;  to  chase  them?    A.  They  wouldn't 
stay  there;  we  couldn't  find  them. 
L.  652 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  storekeepers  while  you  were  in  cwn- 
maud  of  the  precinct^  of  their  having  to  pay  so  much  a  month! 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  For  occupying  a  portion  of  the  sidewalk?    A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Detective  Bayer  compelling  tbe 
peddlers  that  you  say  you  assigned  a  special  man  for,  to  pay  so 
much  a  month?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Pusli-cart  men?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  of  the  Hebrew  soda  water 
dealers  having  to  pay  for  their  occupancy  of  the  sidewalk?  A. 
No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Well,  you  have  heard  of  it  since  this  investigation,  haven't 
you,  captain?  A.  Not  in  this  precinct  when  I  was  in  it;  I  have 
heard  of  it  since  the  others. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  did  you  do  any  way  while  you  were  captain  of  Unit 
precinct  to  earn  your  salary?  A.  Made  between  G5,000  and 
70,000  arrests  with  the  force  under  my  command;  about  70,000 
I  guess. 

Q.  Arrests  of  the  poor  unfortunates  walking  the  streets?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Poor,  drunken  fellows?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  gambling-houses  and  dives  and  disorderly-houses 
all  flourished?  A.  No  gambling-houses  there  for  six  years  before 
I  left;  and  when  I  left  that  precinct  there  was  not  a  gambling- 
house  in  it  and  hadn't  been  for  six  years  previous  to  that;  five 
or  six  years. 

Q.  How  many  Christmas  presents  did  you  receive  while  in 
that  precinct  from  the  liquor  dealers?  A.  None;  I  don't  know; 
I  may  have. 

Q.  That  is  right?    A.  I  may  have. 

Q.  Th{it  is  right;  we  have  the  proof  here  that  you  did?  A. 
Oh,  no;  you  haven't  got  any  proof  of  it. 

Q.  Why,  we  had  it  proven  here  that  for  years  and 
years  covering  your  captaincy,  both  before,  during  and  after 
your  captaincy,  that  the  liquor  dealers  and  keepers  of 
houses  in  that  precinct  made  annual  presents  to  the  police  cap-    j 
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tains  of  that  precinct?    A.  Mr.  Goff,  if  they  tell  yon  that,  you 
tell  them  it  isn't  so. 

Q.  You  say  they  have  sworn  to  what  is  not  true?    A.  I  do;  if 
they  say  they  did  that. 

Q.  They  have  sworn  to  that?  A.  Well,  I  say  they  have  sworn 
to  a  falsehood. 

Q.  Sworn  to  a  falsehood?  A.  Yes;  as  a  general  thing;  that 
I  received  presents  from  different  people;  yes. 

Q.  What  presents  did  you  receive?  A.  Well,  I  eoilldn*t  tell; 
probably  they  may  have  sent  me  a  basket  of  wine. 

Q.  What  other  little  trifles,  such  as  baskets  of  wine?  A.  I 
couldn't  tell  you;  probably  a  basket  of  fruit. 

Q.  Who  would  send  you  a  basket  of  fruit?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Would  that  come  from  the  fruit  dealers  or  grocers?  A.  It 
might  come  from  a  grocer;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Who  did  the  basket  of  wine  come  from?  A.  I  say  it  might 
come  from  a  liquor  dealer;  I  don't  say  any  individual. 

Q.  Did  you  ev«r  receive  any  money  presents  at  Christmas? 
A.  No. 

Q.  W^ill  you  swear  you  didn't?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Absolutely?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  or  any  other  precinct?  A.  There  or  any  other  pre- 
cinct. 

Q.  That  there  was  never  a  collection  made  from  the  people 
in  tliat  precinct  to  give  tlie  captain  a  present?    A.  To  me? 

Q.  I  am  asking  the  question,  if  tliere  was  ever  a  collection 
made  from  the  people  in  that  precinct  to  give  the  captain  a 
present?     A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Could  there  have  been  such  a  collection  made  without 
your  knowledge?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Money  could  have  been  subscribed  without  your  knowl- 
edge?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  anyway  in  the  precinct?  A.  Oh, 
I  was  bus  v. 

Q.  Since  you  have  been  captain  of  the  steamboat  squad  have 
you  heard  anything  about  the  men  on  the  steamboat  docks 
giving  up  half  their  money,  more  than  half  their  money,  to 
jiny  officer  of  your  command?  A.  I  have  read  it  in  this  moru- 
insr's  paper. 

Q.  For  the  first  time?    A.  About  the  first  time;  yes,  Av, 

Q.  About  the  first  time?  A.  Yes,  sir;  probably  I  heard  it 
yesterday. 
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Q.  You  heard  it  yesterday?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  it  before  the  testimony  came  before  thii 
committee?    A.  Not  before  it  came  before  this  committee. 

Q.  That  is  the  first  time  you  heard  it?    A.  Yes,  lir. 

Q.  What  have  you  been  doing  down  in  that  precinct?  A. 
Well,  I  have  been  drilling  the  police;  I  drill  the  police  abont 
six  months  out  of  the  year  and  the  rest  of  my  time  I  attend  to 
my  business. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that  you  were  not  aware  that  all 
the  officers  of  that  squad  were  assigned  to  the  piers  of  the 
the  officers  of  that  squad  that  were  assigned  to  the  piers  of  the 
were  giving  up  half  the  money  and  more  than  they  reeeiv«^d? 
A.  When  I  went  to  that  precinct  — 

Q.  I  don't  want  any  speeches?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  answer  my  question  no?    A.  No. 

Q.  And  that  those  practices  have  continued  since  you  have 
been  in  command  of  that  precinct  without  your  hearins:  or 
knowing  anything  about  them?    A.  Yes.         « 

Q.  You  are  as  equally  innocent  of  that  as  you  are  of  the 
practices  of  the  Eleventh  precinct  while  you  were  captain 
there,  were  you?    A.  Fully. 

Q.  Fully  as  innocent;  and  you  are  also  as  fully  innocent  as 
you  are  of  the  eharjijes  that  the  grand  jury  presented  against  joii 
in  1S83  when  they  said  that  you  were  an  unfit  man  to  remain 
on  the  force  and  that  you  were  both  corrupt  and  treacherous; 
do  you  remember  that?  A.  Yes;  I  remember  it;  but  it  was 
unjust. 

Q.  What?    A.  Tt  was  unjust. 

Q.  It  was  unjust?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Inspector  Williams  was  linked  with  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  that  presentment?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yon  had  anything  to  do  with  the  disappearanct»  of 
that  presentment  from  the  record?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  it  had  disapi)eared  from  the  record?  A. 
No,   sir. 

Q.  No;  we  have  it;  but  you  remember  that  presentment  where 
they  said  that  you  would  have  been  indicted  but  for  the  fact 
that  they  sought  to  have  the  police  commissioners  first  take 
action  in  order  to  prevent  a  great  public  scandal?  A  No:  1 
don't  remember  that;  it  might  be  without  my  knowledge;  bnt 
I  don't  remember  it. 
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Q.  Like  the  othe^  tilings  that  occurred  without  your  knowl- 
edge?   A.  YeS)  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  grand  jury  saying  that  they  had  evi- 
dence that  after  warrants  were  issued  for  gambling-houses  in 
your  precinct  that  word  was  brought  to  those  gambling-houses 
and,  consequently,  arrests  could  not  be  made?    A.  No. 

Q  And  the  grand  jury  of  this  county,  after  hearing  testimony 
and  making  a  solemn  presentment  to  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions,  you  say  acted  truthfully  or  falsely,  which?  A.  The 
grand  jury  acted  falsely;  will  you  let  me  explain  it? 

Q.  Oh,  no;  we  are  getting  along  very  nicely. 

By  Chaiionan  Lexow: 

Q.  Captain,  how  was  it  that  during  your  incumbency' of  the 
captaincy  there  you  could  shut  up  successfully  every  gambling- 
house,  as  you  have  said  there  was  not  for  six  years  a  single 
gambling-house  in  your  precinct,  and  yet  you  couldn't  shut  up 
the  houses  of  prostitution?  A.  Because,  Senator,  you  take  the 
women  to  court,  they  are  fined  a  few  dollars  and  turned  out  on 
the  street  again  to  go  get  more  money,  be  rearrested  and  pay 
again;  the  trouble  is  that  prostitutes  are  fined. 

(J.  Wasn't  that  done  with  gamblers  as  well?  A.  Well,  you 
could  get  their  paraphernalia  and  get  them  away,  but  you 
couldn't  with  the  women;  a  prostitute  should  never  be  fined 
and  her  money  taken  away  from  her;  those  women  are  not  bad 
women  until  they  are  made  so;  they  are  dragged  off  the  street 
and  dragged  before  the  court  and  their  money  taken  away 
from  them,  and  then  drove  out  on  the  street  again;  they  are 
not  bad  until  they  are  drove  to  it;  now,  there  were  fully  30,000 
arrests  made  from  the  1st  of  January,  1870,  to  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1878,  in  that  little  precinct  alone,  and  I  will  venture  to 
say  there  were  not  1,500  women  arrested,  but  ajTested  over  nnd 
over  again. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  will  become  of  the  police  and  their  flat-houses  and 
tenement-houses  and  private  proi)erties  if  this  evil  is  remedied; 
what  would  become  of  it?  A.  Well,  I  think  rents  will  be 
lower.  } 

Q.  There  would  be  less  demand  for  real  estate?    A.  Yea,  sir. 
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Q.  Less  demand  by  the  captains  and  by  the  wardmen  for  nil 
estate?  A.  Well,  I  got  my  own,  Mr-.Ooff,  and  that  is  all  Ian 
Jooking  for. 

Q.  Yes;  I  see  you  have;  how  many  servants  do  you  keep?  A. 
One. 

Q.  Any  horses?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  reduced  your  establishment  since  this  com* 
mittee  commenced  its  sessions?    A.  No;  always  the  same. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  telling  us  how  much  the  famlah- 
ing  of  your  house  cost?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  exlEu;tly;  probablj 
our  clothing,  our  furniture  and  all,  I  think,  I  insured  it,  I  ctl- 
culated  it  to  be  worth,  everything  we  possess,  about  $8,000;  I 
insured  for  that 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two ;  what  do  you  mean  to 
say,  that  if  people  would  give  the  women  the  same  protection 
given  to  mules  and  horses  prostitutes  would  be  fewer?     A. 
What  I  mean  by  it  is  this;  when  they  are  arrested  instead 
of    sending   them    to    a    magistrate    to    be    fined    and  monej 
taken  from  them,  send  them  to  a  reformatory  and  inquire  into 
their  historj',  and  you  will  find  there  are  a  great  many  of  the« 
people  that  you  see  lost  in  the  papers;  as  I  say,  the  women  are 
not  bad,  naturally;  it  is  only  where  they  are  driven  to  it;  if 
there  was  a  reformatory  and  the  money  taken  from  them  and 
taken  care  of  and  put  the  institution  under  good  women,  good, 
proper  persons  to  control  that  reformatory,  and  not  abuse  them, 
not  send  them  to  jail  or  abuse  them,  but  send  them  to  a  reform- 
atory, you  will  find  some  people  from  Massachusetts,  some  from 
Ohio,  some  from  somewhere  else,  some  from  Michigan;  send 
them  to  their  homes,  and  if  they  are  foreigners,  who  have  not 
been  here  five  years,  send  them  back  to  Europe  and  yoa  will 
find  as  a  general  thing  that  the  reason  why  the  prostitutes  and 
why  the  disorderly-houses  can  not  be  overcome  is  that  there 
is  no  care  taken  of  them;  they  haven't  a  friend  in  the  world; 
there  is  no  friend  to  a  prostitute;  everybody  bangs  her,  every- 
body beats  her;  she  is  dragged  into  the  station-house,  taken 
to  court,  fined  and  thrown  on  the  street,  to  go  get  more  money 
and  bring  it  back. 
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By  Mr.  GolBt: 

Q.  Tbat  is  what  the  police  say?    A.  I  say  they  might  as  well 
say  that;  the  coart  says  that. 
Q.  They  are  a  sort  of  perennial  revenue  to  the  police? 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  She  is  avoided  by  all  respectable  people  and  left  to  shift 
for  herself?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  that  is  not  true  in  regard  tof  uien  who  are  known  to 
be  fast?    A.  Ten  times  worse. 

Q.  I  mean,  I  don't  see  that  men  suffer  any  deterioration  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public  no  matter  how  bad  they  are?  A. 
No. 

Q.  You  think  the  social  conditions  ought  to  be  equalized? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  apply  to  the  superintendent  of  police  for 
a  warrant  for  these  houses  that  you  knew  were  positively  dis- 
orderly-houses?   A.  It  was  not  the  custom. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  reason?  A.  It  was;  Mr.  Walling  issued  an 
order  once  or  twice  for  gambling«houses  and  the  like  of  that 
where  you  could  force  doors  to  get  evidence;  he  was  the  only 
one  I  ever  knew  who  issued  a  warrant;  I  don't  believe  I  ever 
heard  of  a  suiKM-intendent  to  issue  a  doz(*n  warrants  in  the 
time  I  have  been  on  the  police. 

Q.  You  say  it  ia  impossible  to  suppress  disorderly-houses 
because  of  the  law?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  fault  of  the  law?  A.  Taking  prostitutes  before 
a  magistrate  and  fining  tlu*m,  taking  their  money  from  them; 

the  monev  should  not  be  taken  from  them. 

« 

Q.  That  may  be  the  consequence  of  the  way  in  which  th<» 
law  is  administ(»red;  you  being  armed  with  the  ]mwer,  what  is 
to  prevent  yon  from  actnnlly  sn]>pressing  them  and  preventing 
\u'\v  oxist(»n<'e?  A.  As  long  as  the  material  is  th<M'<»  and  not 
damaged,  they  will  start  some  place  else;  Jane  Smith  will  go  to 
Jane  Jones'  house  and  move  backward  and  forward. 

Bv  Mr.  Ooff: 

Q.  Captain,  by  the  way,  that  was  quite  a  musical  district 
while  you  were  in  command,  musical  precinct;  a  great  deal  of 
music  there?    A.  It  gradually  diminished  as  I  went  away. 
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Q.  After  you  went  away?    A.  No,  before  I  went  away. 

Q.  When  you  went  away  there  was  as  much  music  there  u 
when  you  came?    A,  No. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  there  was  not  a  house  through  eterj 
street  in  that  neighborhood  that  you  couldn't  hear  the  piano 
banging  every  night?    A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  You  don't  think  so?    A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  swear  that  the  piano  couldn't  be 
heard  in  every  house  in  that  precinct  while  you  were  captain, 
every  night  in  the  year?  A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  anything 
of  that  kind. 

Q.  And  the  windows  full  of  women?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  draw  the  line  at  that?    A.  I  draw  the  line  at  that 

Q.  Sergeant  Taylor  has  sworn  that  he  put  in  a  drawer  in  the 
s(ation-honso  of  the  Thirty-seventh  precinct  every  month  an 
envelope  containing  about  |200,  indorsed  "  Street  cleaning 
report; "  do  you  know  anything  about  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Absolutely  ignorant  of  it?    A.  Ignorant  of  it  entirely. 

Q.  He  says  he  carried  this  money  to  Steers,  the  inspector; 
did  yon  ever  hear  that  before?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  practice  went  on,  as  proven  by  men  of  your  own  de- 
partment, under  your  very  eyes,  and  you  didn't  know  anything 
about  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  know  anything  about  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  heard  of  it  before?    A.  Not  until  this  investigation. 

(i.  You  have  learned  a  good  many  things  by  this  investiga- 
tion? 'A.  Not  only  here  but  every  man  in  the  police  departuient 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  He  said,  moreover,  that  while  acting  captain,  he  tock 
that  envelope  to  the  inspector  and  as  soon  as  he  severed  hii 
connection  with  that  office  that  he  assumed  that  the  captain 
who  took  his  place  performed  the  same  function;  now,  yon 
were  the  one  who  took  his  place?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  true?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  took  his  place;  I  relieved  hini 

Q.  Did  you  perform  that  same  function?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  saw  an  envelope  with  those  words  on  it  **  Street 
cleaning  rei)ort?  "  A.  I  have  no  recollection:  now  as  far  as  that 
froes  I  have  five  reports  to  sign  every  night;  I  generally  sign 
them  and  turn  them  over  to  the  sergeant  behind  the  desk  he- 
Iween  4  and  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  he  takes  them  and  doei 

them  up  and  indorses  them ;  then  whatever  is  p^it  in  the  en- 
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velope  they  put  in  envelopes  and  are  placed  in  the  drawer;  the 
next  morning  they  are  all  placed  in  a  large  envelope  and  sent 
to  headquarters. 

Q.  Then  you  swear  positively  that  you  didn't  fulfill  the  same 
functions  with  reference  to  that  envelope  that  Sergeant  Taylor 
did  when  he  was  acting  captain  before  you?  A.  I  do,  most! 
positively. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  presentment  made  by  the  grand  jury, 
I  think  it  was  about  two  years  ago,  in  which  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  superintendent  had  a  right  to  issue 
a  warrant  on  his  own  account  and  pull  houses;  do  you  remember 
that  presentment?  A.  I  recollect  there  was  a  presentment, 
but  I  don't  recollect  the  substance  of  it  ^ 

Q.  Do  you  remember  making  a  report  as  to  the  houses  in 
your  district  at  about  the  time  of  the  making  of  that  present- 
ment by  the  grand  jury?  A.  I  haven't  any  houses  in  my  dis- 
trict; I  had  them  side-tracked  for  about  seven  years. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean,  side-tracked?  A.  On  the  Broadway 
squad  where  I  had  no  night  duty;  understand,  I  drill  the  force, 
I  am  the  military  instructor  of  the  force. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  haven't  for  seven  years  been  in  a 
precinct  where  there  weren't  any  houses  of  ill-fame?  A.  No,  sir; 
with  the  exception  of  the  six  weeks  I  was  in  the  Seventh,  out 
of  that  seven  years.  , 

Chairman  liexow. —  Shall  the  captain  stand  aside  now? 

Mr.  GofP.— Yes.  ? 

Hattie  Ross,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GofP: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  a  house  in  the  Fifteenth  precinct?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  precinct,  Mercer  street  station-house?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  in  1879  you  opened  a  house  there?  A.  I  can't 
exactly  say  the  date,  but  it  was  somewhere  along  there. 

Q.  What  house  was  it?  A.  No.  241  Wooster  street  was  the 
first 

Q.  The  next  house?    A.  Two  hundred  and  ten  Wooster. 

Q.  Did  you  have  the  two  houses  running  together?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

L.  653 
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TVfwi  streeL 

•md  TEH  Woosta 

A.  Yes^iiL 

two  hooKi 

Y  Si^c'e,  we  wait 
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^  How  jiiii^  iid  7.m  p«r  ^  "i^  3iiHnii?    .\.  I  daoTt  know; 
I  Wftn  iAwa  -jie-i^  UMor 


^  Bnr  anw  jmeh.  iid  7011  3«r  j.  TWTi-ti  t&i>iL?    A-  WeD,  I 

^  Thiw:  WW  fl'W  A  3UHidL  winle  jna  wwt  nmning  the  two 
)uvi«wbi'  Uf  •har  iw?    A.  T*iL  ait 

K^  ifT^i^  iras»  •hiir  <?aanixxL  *if  -fie  irwiiii^  liei?    A.  When  I 
iuut  241.  r.inp^^fttiir  B7T3i±9  wa»  .^apoiii  r&eo^ 

<i,  9>vr  a**r  it^nr  a.w2.7  liiiirTlx  after  joo:  moved  ifown?  A.  Yci 

<|,  r/4  7^^  pit/  wiile  !ie  wa»  •a^cain?  While  8iipmn« 
f/tul^rn-?'  ^y."^*^  '»j«  •^p'afii  «rf  liui  preonet.  did  too  par  erefj 
HfkVA^h  ^l-Kfi^*    A,  T*i»,  sir, 

<|,  Z/;^  y'in  paj  at  all?    A-  No,  sr. 

f-$,  Ti^ra,  yfn  ^A  a  little  while  md  that  jnoa  paid;  now  we 
w*ft^  th^  wh^/1^  mrh  here:  whom  did  joa  par;  what  wardmin 
4i4  y^'/n  j^7?    A.  Hlenn  wa«  there  ftrwc 

C|.  If^  w»ji  l;7nieii'  wardman.  wa»  he  not?  A.  That  is  4e 
//y»A;  /  M^/^  him  ^nd  Rowland  to<>. 

il,  ^T\\\%  HUirin  yon  paid  is  Captain  Slerin  now;  the  same  man 

<|,  Von  >iar  yon  pafd  him  flOO  a  month?    A.  No,  sir;  I  onlj! 

il  How  frifirh  did  yon  pay  him?    A.  Twenty-five  dollars. 
4  K«/'h  firnr??     A.  Yen,  «ir. 

Q,  Whom  did  yon  pay  after  you  had  been  paying  Sleyin?  il 
He  wi-nf  awiiy  and  Captain  Brogan  come. 
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Q.  Who  did  you  pay  wh^i  Captain  Brogan  oame?    A.  There 
was  another  wardman  there;  I  don't  recall  his  name  now. 
Q.  Reynolds?    A.  No,  sur;  it  was  the  one  before  him. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  Is  that  Rowland?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Was  it  Sulliyan?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  However,  you  [)aid  the  wardman  as  soon  as  Captain  Brogan 
oame^  the  same  as  yoa  had  paid  previously?    A.  Yea 

Q.  How  muoh  did  you  pay  under  Brogan?    A.  Fifty  dollanL 

Q.  Fifty  dollars  for  each  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  feel  afraid  to  tell  us  about  paying  Slevln?  A. 
Oh,  no ;  I  don't  feel  afraid. 

Q.  You  have  nothing  to  fear;  has  any  one. spoken  to  you  about 
not  saying  anything  against  Slevin?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  seem  to  be  trying  to  shield  him;  why  do  you  try  to 
shield  him?  A.  I  don't  try  to  shield  him;  he  was  not  there 
long. 

Q.  We  only  want  the  truth  of  you;  that  is  all?  A.  He  was 
not  there  only  about  three  months  after  I  oame  down  town. 

Q.  After  you  oame  down  town?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  him  each  of  the  three  months  that  you  were 
there?     A.  Two  months. 

Q.  Twenty-five  dollars  each  month?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  only  one  house  then,  had  you?    A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Weil,  you  paid  that  |25  for  the  purpose  of  not  being 
pulled?    A.  I  don't  know  what  it  was  for. 

Q.  You  paid  the  |25  in  consideration  that  you  would  not  be 
pulled;  was  not  that  what  you  paid  the  f25  for?  A  1  don't 
kno^v  what  it  was  for.  ^ 

Q.  To  be  let  alone,  you  paid  the  police?  A.  Well,  sometimes 
after  you  pay  them  they  pull  you  anyway. 

ii.  Was  that  on  this  occasion  when  they  wanted  to  raise  the 
ante?    A.  No,  sir.  I 

Q.  You  have  been  pulled  after  you  paid,  have  you  not?  A. 
Oh,  ves. 

Q.  You  have  been  keeping  a  house  uptown,  have  you  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  a  trood  many  houses. 


Q.  In  what  precinct  have  you  been  keeping,  Hattie?  A.  Nine- 
teenth, Twentieth  and  Twenty-second. 

Q,  I-'ineteenth.  Twentieth  and  Twentj-eecond;  the  first  is  the 
Tenderloin;  who  waa  captain  of  that  while  jon  liept  a  house 
there?    A.  When  I  first  went  there  Iteilly  was  captain. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  then?  A.  Well,  Mr.  Powers  come  to  see  me 
when  I  was  there. 

Q.  He  was  the  wardman?     A.  Yes. 

Q,  What  arrangement  did  Powers  nialie  with  you?  ;V.  Well, 
I  bought  the  house  out  from  another  woman,  and  I  run  a  couple 
of  months,  and  then  he  told  me  I  could  not  run  any  longer  that 
wav;  so  I  told  him,  "  Well,  I  wouldn't  stay  up  there,"'  ami  then 
I  went  away. 

Q.  Did  you  not  pay  him  any  money?    A.  Once. 

Q.  How  much?    A.  Twenty-five  dollars. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  after  yon  left  the  Nineteenth  precinct? 
A.  Twenty-second. 

Q.  What  station-house  ia  that?    A.  Fotty-aeventh. 

y.  Where  was  your  house  In  the  Twenty-second?  A.  One 
hundred  and  ten  West  Fifty-second  street. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  run  that,  Hattie?  A.  I  ran  It  nut!! 
Elliot  F.  Shepard  closed  the  street. 

Q.  TTntil  Mr.  Shepard  closed  the  street?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  yeara?    A.  It  waa  about  a  year  and  a  half. 

Q.  When  you  say  cloeed  the  street,  shut  up  the  bonsea,  Is 
that  it?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  a  pretty  high-toned  house  that  you  ran  there, 
was  it  not  —  flO  house,  was  it  not?    A.  Yes. 

(J,  Made  a  good  deal  of  money  there,  Hattie,  did  yoii  notT 
A.  T  lost  a  good  deal, 

(J.  We  will  get  at  that  loss  in  a  moment;  bat  you  nude  a' 
good  deal,  did  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  Indies  of  color  Hint  you  had  there?    A.  Xever;  no,  rtr. 

Q.  Wliite  ladies?  A.  Tee,  sir;  always  h.id  a  re[>i-eieotatlTej 
I  never  ran  my  honsea. 

Q,  Yon  had  a  represcntaflre?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  white  representative?     A.  Yea,  nir. 

Q.  And  this  liidy  that  you  had  an  representative  waa  a  Mft 
of  snltann  of  your  household?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  She  attended  to  the  visitors,  etc.?     A.  Yes,  «1r. 

Q.  Who  made  the  payment  to  the  ofllcer;  yon  or  yoar 

mtative?    A.  I  didn't  make  any  In  that  precinct  at  all. 
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Q.  Who  was  captain  of  that  precinct?    A.  Captain  McAvoy. 

Q.  He  is  now  inspector?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  treated  you  pretty  well?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  made  a  good  deal  of  money  there,  Hat- 
tie?    A.. Yes,  sir.  I 

Q.  You  had  some  good  friends  there,  had  you  not?  A.  Yes; 
very. 

Q.  Some  good  friends  that  protected  you  from  payinj  money 
to  the  police,  eh?    A.  Ko;  not  on  that  account  at  all. 

Q.  It  was  someone  there,  some  one  man  that  was  well  known 
in  ])olitics  that  arranged  for  you  that  the  police  should  not 
interfere  with!  you?  A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all;  Captain  McAvoy,  I 
went  to  see  him  myself. 

Q.  You  went  to  see  the  captain  yourself?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  it  all  right  with  Kim?    A.  Never. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  to  see  him  for?  A.  Because  I  didn't  want 
to  break  up.  • 

Q.  You  didn't  want  to  be  interfered  with;  did  the  captain 
give  you  any  assurance  that  you  would  not  be  interfered  with? 
A.  No,  sir;  he  said  he  did  not  believe  in  protecting  such  places. 

Q.  But  you  kept  right  on,  Hattie?  A.  Well,  we  had  to  keep 
very  quiet  while  he  was  there. 

Q.  But  your  business  went  on,  your  customers  visited  you? 
A.  There  was  no  way  for  any  one  to  get  in;  they  tried  to  get 
in  but  they  never  could  get  in  while  he  was  there. 

Q.  He  was  not  there  all  the  time?  A.  The  first  one  that  was 
there  was  Captain  Killilea. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  while  Captain  Killilea  was  there?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  did  not.  I 

Q.  Pay  anyone?    A.  No,  sir.  ( 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  accuse  Captain  Killilea  and  Captain 
McAvoy,  two  police  captains  —  do  you  mean  to  accuse  them  of 
allowing  you  to  run  in  that  precinct  without  paying  some 
money?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  are  not  afraid  to  do  that,  are  you?  A.  I  thought  I 
was  in  a  different  locality;  I  didn't  think  I  really  need  to. 

Q.  Didn't  Jimmy  Beilly  visit  you  quite  frequently?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  he  came  in  there  to  see  me,  but  he  didn't  take  money. 

Q.  Did  he  take  anything  else?  A.  What  else  was  there  for  him 
to  take? 

Q.  I  don't  know?    A.  He  didn't  want  me. 
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Q.  How  is  ic  I  want  to  know  —  how  is  it  the  wardman  cm 
to  Tixt  joa?  A.  He  came  in  to  inquire  who  run  the  house;  lie 
tried  to  find  oat  who  had  Ae  hoose. 

Q.  He  foond  o«xt?  A.  Wdl,  that  time  Captain  KillUea  went 
awar  and  Captain  McAtoj  came. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  take  Beillyy  the  wardman^  to  find  oat  wto 
kept  the  house?  A.  He  didn't  find  out;  he  was  in  there  kalt 
a  dozen  timesL  | 

Q.  And  didn't  find  out?  A.  I  was  not  up  there  in  that  hooae^ 
and  tliat  time  he  came  I  was  not  ttiere. 

Q.  Your  represmtatiTe  attended  to  your  buainesa?  'A:  Tei; 
■he  talked  to  liim  and  promised  to  see  tiie  real  landlady  anl 
told  him  she  was  in  Europe,  and  wh^i  she  returned  she  would 
fix  eTenrthing. 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  I 

Q.  What  did  she  mean  when  she  said  the  landlady  woald  ix 
everything?  A.  Then  she  would  explain  to  him  who  the  i€tl 
madam  was. 

Q.  And  fix  it  in  a  mcmey  way?  A.  I  don't  know  what  way  it 
was  to  be  fixed.  , 

Q.  But  that  was  your  idea,  was  it  not;  you  understand  that 
was  the  nature  of  the  agre^nent  between  tlie  wardman  and  your 
representatiye,  did  you  not?  A.  He  didn't  tell  her  that|  if 
long  as  he  found  out  she  was  not  the  madam. 

By  Mr.  Gofl: 

Q.  Well,  Hattie,  you  have  said  that  you  made  a  good  deal  oC 
money  there,  how  did  you  lose  it?    A.  Gambling. 

Q.  How  much  of  it  did  L.  Adams  get?  A.  Forty-aeyen  tfaoa- 
sand  dollars. 

Q.  Well,  Hattie,  did  you  know  Mr.  Adams  personally?  il 
Know  him  when  I  see  him;  certainly. 

Q.  This  money  was  lost  playing  policy,  was  it  not?  A  Ten 
sir. 

Q.  Playing  policy  in  L.  Adams'  policy  place?    A.  Yes 

Q.  now  many  policy  places  did  you  play  in,  Hattie?  A- 1 
don't  know;  I  never  kept  account  of  that 

Q.  Well,  the  precincts?  A.  Well,  I  always  sent  some  one  to 
play.  I  ^ 
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Q.  Sent  Bomeone?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  The  ' Twenty -seoomd  precinict,  for  instaoce^  you  played 
there,  did  you  not?    A.  I  sent  my  player. 

Q.  I  meaii  you  sent  to  all  the  policy-Bhops  up  town  on  the 
weat  side,  did  you  not?  A.  Well,  I  suppose  they  went  where 
they  liked  with  it 

Q.  Whom  did  you  send?    A.  My  help. 

Q.  That  is  how  you  spent  all  the  money  you  made  in  these 
houBes?    A.  The  best  part  of  it 

Q.  How  did  you  lose  the  other  portion?  A.  Well,  that  is 
natural,  shopping  and  spending  it,  investing  in  houses,  buying 
and  selling. 

Q.  You  have  not  lost  all  the  money  you  made?  A.  Yea; 
every  cent 

Q.  Too  have?     A.  Yes: 

Q.  Are  yon  without  money  now?  A.  Weil,  I  may  as  well 
Bay  bo;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  teep  a  house  now?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  out?  A.  Aliout  a  year  and  a 
half.  [ 

Q.  How  many  years  would  it  take  you  to  lose  this  f47,000? 
A.  Eight  years. 

Q.  How  did  you  keep  account?  A.  In  my  business  I  always 
kept  a  memorandum;  not  exactly  a  memorandum,  but  my  house 
afTairs  and  everything  up  to  flgTires,  you  knojv,  and  what  I 
would  spend  daily;  that  went  out  over  and  above  expenses. 

Q.  You  remember  the  addressee  of  the  policy-shops  that  you 
used  to  send  your  help?     A.  No,  sir;  I  never  kept  the  numbers. 

Q.  During  these  eight  years  that  you  lost  this  ?47,000,  you 
had  a  house  at  No.  241  West  Thirty-ninth  street?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  had  a  house  at  No.  243  West  Thirty-ninth  street?  A, 
No;  not  243.  •■  1 

Q.  Did  you  live  there?     A.  I  never  lived  in  243. 

Q,  Had  jou  a  house  in  Fortieth  street?  A.  Never  a  house 
of  that  kind;  no,  sir;  I  just  went  there. 

Q.  How  many  houses  had  you  altogether  while  up  town;  iast 
tell  us?  A.  I  hnd  104  West  Forty-sixth  street.  141  West  Forty- 
third  street  207  West  Tliirty  third  street,  152  West  Thirty-second 
street,  and  124  West  Thirty-first  street. 

Q.  Those  were  in  the  Tenderloin  district,  in  the  Tenderloin 
precinct  the  Twenty-second  precinct?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  yon  ever  arrested?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Up  there?    A.  No,  sir;  never. 

Q.  Never  up  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  arrested  down  town  in  the  Fifteenth?    A,  Fif- 
teenth. '  j 

Q.  How  many  years  were  you  altogether  in  the  Twenty-aecoid 
and  in  the  Nineteenth  precincts?    A.  About  six  yeara. 

Q.  During  that  time  you  were  not  arrested?    A.  No,  dr. 

Q.  Nor  your  houses  raided?    A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Goflf. — That  is  all.  We  ask  you  to  notify  all  witnessei 
to  be  here  in  the  morning. 

Chairman  Lexow. — All  witnesses  subpoenaed  to-day  will  at- 
tend at  half -past  10  o'clock;  the  committee  will  stand  adjourned 
until  that  time. 


Proceedings  of  the  sixty-ninth  session  of  the  committee  c( 
the  Senate  of  the  Btate  of  New  York,  to  whom  was  asaigDed 
the  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  the  police  department  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  held  in  the  Superior  Ck>art-room,  Part  L 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  Thursday,  December  20,  1894,  ** 
10:30  a.  m.  \  \ 

Present. —  Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Edmund  O'Connor,  Catt- 
bert  W.  Pound,  Daniel  Bradley,  and  Jacob  A.  Cantor.  John 
W.  GolT,  Frank  Moss,  and  W.  Travers  Jerome,  of  counsel  for 
the  committee. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Mr.  Goflf,  will  you  call  your  witnesses? 

Walter  S.  Harrison,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  are  a  builder?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  your  place  of  business?  A.  Twenty-nine  Broad- 
way. 

Q.  I  believe  that  you  are  now  engaged  upon  competitive  phM 
or  specifications  made  for  a  contract  for  the  United  Statei 
government?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  why  I  call  you  now  to  let  you  away;  did  you  build    j 
the  Morris  building?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Is  that  No.  29  Broadway?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  number  is  that?    A.  Corner  of  Broad  and  Bearer. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  year  you  were  building  that  Mo^ 
ris  building?  A.  We  commenced  it  in  1891,  and  finished  it 
in  1892. 
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Q.  Did  you  find  it  necessary  to  bridge  the  sidewalk  there?  AL 
I  did. 

Q.  When  you  were  constructing  your  vaults?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  permit  for  that  construction?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  From  what  department;  the  department  of  buildings?  A. 
From  the  vault  department 

Q.  The  what?    A.  Prom  the  vault  department 

Q.  That  is,  I  presume,  the  bureau  in  the  department  of  build- 
ings? A.  Well,  it  is  over  here,  across  the  way;  the  department 
of  buildings  is  up  town. 

Q.  The  department  of  public  works?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  depart- 
ment of  public  works. 

Q.  While  you  were  constructing  that  vault  were  you  visited 
by  a  ward  detective?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  ward  detective  was  it  that  visited  you?  A.  Mr. 
Bums. 

Q.  Ward  Detective  Burns?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  the  Old  Blip  station-house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  during  the  time  that  Captain  McLaughlin  was  in 
eommand  of  that  precinct?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  captain 
was  in  command;  but  I  supposed  it  was  him;  I  never  asked 
who  was  in  command. 

Q.  That  is  the  fact;  this  wardman  visited  you,  you  say?    A^ 


Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you,  Mr.  Harrison?  A.  Well,  he  spoke 
to  me  about  occupying  the  sidewalk;  this  was  previous  to  the 
time  that  I  put  up  the  bridge;  he  spoke  to  me  about  occupying 
the  streets,  etc.,  and  he  told  me  that  he  expected  me  to  pay 
for  it 

Q.  He  expected  to  be  paid  for  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  say?  A.  Well,  I  told  him  I  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  paying  for  carrying  on  my  work  on  the  buildings;  and 
I  did  not  think  it  was  right  and  proper  that  I  should  have  to  pay 
for  the  privilege  of  it;  I  had  my  permit,  and  that  was  all  I 
considered  I  ought  to  do;  but  he  told  me  that  I  would  have 
to  pay  the  department,  or  at  least  pay  them. 

Q.  Pay  the  police?  A.  Pay  the  police  for,  as  he  termed  it, 
looking  after  me. 

Q.  For  looking  after  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  refuse  to  pay  then?  A.  I  did;  that  is  I 
demurred  over  it,  and  told  him  I  did  not  want  to  do  anything 
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of  the  bind;  aniJ  I  was  told  I  would  hare  to  do  it;  I  denuiTed  for 
Bonie  littie  time,  and  Jje  visited  me  afterward. 

Q.  That  is  the  Gecond  time?  A.  A  second  time;  jes;  and  soon 
after  that  I  commenced  to  put  my  bridge  over  the  sidewalk. 

Q.  Pardon  me,  a  moment;  when  he  visited  jou  a  second  time 
do  jou  remember  a  conversation  you  had  with  him?  A.  No,  air; 
something  similar  to  the  first. 

Q.  Then  you  commenced  to  build  your  bridge?    A.  Yes,  kit. 

Q.  What  occurred  then?  A.  Well,  I  started  on  withthe 
bridge,  and  I  thinlf  I  was  working  on  it  one  day;  I  came  down 
th*;  next  morning  to  the  building,  about  lialf-past  8  or  9  o'clock  — 
I  had  been  busy  up  town,  and  got  down  there  about  that  time, 
a  little  later  than  I  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  —  and 
when  I  got  down  there  some  of  my  men  told  me  my 
foreman  had  been  arrested  that  morning  and  taken  up 
to  the  Tombs;  so,  of  course,  I  went  right  up  to  the 
Tombs  to  see  about  it;  I  was  pretty  mad,  and  worked 
up  about  my  foreman  being  arrested,  and  I  rushed  up 
lliere,  and  Ihey  had  my  foreman  in  the  prisoner's  pen;  so,  of 
course,  I  waited  outside  the  rail  until  the  case  was  called,  so 
as  to  be  ready  if  there  was  any  fine  or  anything  lilie  that  to  get 
tiie  foreman  out;  and  after  waiting  quite  a  consideralilc  time 
the  cnse  was  called  and  my  foreman  v.i-nt  forward  to  the 
jud^e  with  the  permit  and  showed  <t  to  hiiu.  and  the  ofHcer 
Ihut  was  with  the  foreman  also  stood  alongside,  you  know,  and 
sair  Bomethiog  or  other  which  I  did  not  hear,  of  course,  be- 
cause I  was  too  far  behind;  nnd  the  caee  was  dismissed  and 
the  foreman  tamo  out  and  I  came  down. 

tj.  That  is,  on  presentation  of  the  permit  the  case  was  dis- 
uiisKed  by  the  Judge?    A.  Yes,  bIp. 

Q.  Well?  A.  Then  I  came  out  with  the  police  officer,  with 
my  foreman,  and  i  said  to  the  officer,  "  What  do  you  mean  by 
arreuling  my  foreman?  "  well,  he  said,  "  !  was  sent  up  to  do 
it;""  well,  but.  I  said,  "He  has  got  a  permit,  and  ever^-flllns 
liUe  that,  and  I  don't  see  what  right  yoii  had  to  arrest  hto;" 
and  lie  said,  "T  obeyed  orders,  and  that  is  nil." 

C[.  FTe  said  he  obeyed  orders?    A.  He  said  he  obeyed  orders. 

{}.  Did  be  mention  the  name  of  any  person  that  iBsued  the 
orders?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  r.exow: 

Q.  \Vho  was  captain  In  that  precinct? 

Mr.  Goff.— McLaughlin;  he  la  now  Inspector. 
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Q,  Well,  go  OD?  A.  Well,  soon  after  that,  that  very  same 
moruiog,  after  I  got  down  to  the  Morris  buildiDg,  probahl; 
huU  aa  houf  or  so  after  I  got  there,  this  Mr.  Burns  came  along; 
and  ]  weut  up  to  bini,  and  I  said,  "  What  docs  this  meiiD,  my 
foreinan  being  an-ested  this  morDing?"  "Oh,"  he  said,  "that 
Mas  &II  a  mUtiilie; "  wtll,  but  I  said,  "  That  is  not  a  veiy  pleaA- 
ant  mistake  for  me  to  have  my  foreman  locked  up  that  way 
and  put  in  the  prisoner's  pen;"  I  said.  "I  went  up  there  to 
Aee  about  it,  and  he  presented  his  permit  and  the  case  was 
4iBiaiR6ed,  and  the  foreman  came  back;"  "Oh,"  he  said,  "it 
jwas  all  a  mistake; "  so  that  was  the  way  it  was  put  ofF;  and  I 
tbinlv  probably  a  day  or  two  after  that;  I  won't  say  positively 
whether  it  w-is  the  next  day  or  day  after  that  —  two  days  —  he 
noame  around  again  and  spoke  to  me  about  what  I  had  to  do. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?  A.  He  told  me  that  I  would  have  to  — 
hx  fact  he  told  me  I  would  have  to  pay  a  certain  amount  of  money. 

Q.  What  amount  did  he  mention?  A.  Two  hundred  and  Qfty 
i4ollar&  ' 

Q.  Did  he  say  you  would  have  to  pay  that  in  order  to  be  let 
«1oDe7  A.  He  intimated  as  much  as  that;  said  that  I  would 
Tiaye  to  pay  that  amount  of  money,  and  wanted  me  to  attend  to 
It;  he  Intimated  as  much  that  If  I  did  not  I  would  not  have  any 


By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Just  what  did  he  say?     A.  Well,  he  mentioned  in  this  kind 
Vt  manner;  he  said,  "  Pay  that  |2B0  and  we  will  look  after  yon, 
id  take  care  of  you,  and  you  won't  have  any  trouble." 
Q.  Did  he  say,  "Yon  will  have  trouble  if  you  don't  pay  it?" 
L  No;  he  did  not  say  I  would. 

Mr.  Goff. —  But  he  said  if  he  did  pay  it  he  would  not  have 
«ny  trouble;    the  converse  of  the  propoeitlon,  Mr.  Chairman. 

By  Senator  Bradley; 
Q.  You  understood  what  he  meant?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  understood. 

By  Mr.  Goff:  '. 

q.  Did  you  pay  the  »250?     A.  I  did. 
Q.  Did  yon  give  the  mon^  in  bills?    A!.  Yea,  Bir. 
Q.  Did  he  ask  you  to  give  it  in  bills  to  him?     A.  Yea 
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Q.  Were  you  going  to  give  it  to  him  by  check?  A-  It  made 
very  little  difference  to  me,  but  I  think  I  mentioned  he  could 
have  it  by  check  or  by  bills;  I  would  not  say  positively;  but  1 
know  he  told  me  to  give  it  to  him  in  bills. 

Q.  Did  you  give  it  to  him  at  that  time  or  at  a  later  occasion? 
A.  On  a  later  occasion;  I  think  the  day  after. 

Q.  You  made  the  appointment  with  him  to  come  around  the 
day  after,  did  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  made  the  appointment  with 
him;  I  believe  I  told  him  I  would  give  it  to  him  the  next 
day,  and  directly  the  next  day  he  came  around,  and  I  went  to 
the  station-house  with  him,  and  did  not  give  it  to  him  in  front 
of  llie  building;  I  gave  it  to  him  in  the  station-house. 

Q.  Who  did  you  see  in  the  station-house?  A.  I  only  saw  the 
fcergeant.  ^ 

Q.  At  the  desk?    A.  At  the  desk;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Did  you  go  into  a  piivate  room  to  give  it  to  him?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  ( 

Q.  Did  you  hand  him  the  roll  of  bills  —  the  f250  in  a  roll 
of  bills  right  in  there?    A.  He  told  me  to  go  in  the  back  room. 

Q.  No  one  but  himself  and  yourself  being  present,  I  sup- 
pose?   A.  No  one. 

Q.  Now,  could  vou  approximate  the  date  when  you  paid  that 
money?  A.  Not  positively;  I  think  it  was  somewheres  about 
July  —  it  may  have  been  July  or  August  of  1892;  somewheres 
about  that  time.  ' 

Q.  Tt  was  in  the  summer  months  anyway?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it 
was  in  the  summer  months.  | 

Q.  After  that  were  you  molested,  or  any  of  your  men?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  And  we  understand  you  correctly,  do  we,  when  you  told 
us  you  had  complied  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  depart- 
ij.ent  and  the  law,  as  you  understood  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  get  a  permit  to  construct  this  bridge  over  the  vaults'* 
A.  Certainly;  I  would  not  attempt  it  without. 

Q.  You  have  constructed  some  large  buildings  in  the  city? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Columbia  building?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  tliis  Morris  building?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  business?    A. 
About  15  years. 

Q.  Ts  that  the  only  money  you  ever  paid  to  the  police?  A. 
That  is  all. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow:  ' 

Q.  It  is  not  customary  in  your  business  to  pay  for  every 
slight  violation  of  the  building  laws  to  somebody?  A,  You 
mean  if  we  are  arrested  and  pay  a  fine? 

Q.  No;  without  being  arrested;  when  the  inspectors  come 
around  and  inspect  the  houses  you  are  building  and  you  hap- 
pen to  make  a  trivial  departure  from  the  building  laws,  that 
they  levy  a  tribute  upon  you;  isn't  that  true?    A-  Not  with  me. 

Q.  Don't  you  have  to  pay  all  the  way  frwn  |25  to  |50  to  the 
building  inspectors  for  every  building  you  put  up  in  this  city? 
A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  there  is  such  a  custom?  A.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  such  a  custom. 

Q.  Haven't  you  heard  there  is?  A.  I  can  not  say  I  have 
heard  it  exactly;  I  have  heard  intimation,  but  nothing  of  my 
own  knowledge  to  know  anything  about  it 

Q.  Is  it  not  generally  understood  in  your  trade  that  there  is 
such  a  custom?    A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not 

Q.  What?    A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  is  generally  understood. 

Q.  But  you  have  heard  rumors  to  that  effect?  A.  I  have  heard 
rumors,  of  course;  I  have  heard  rumors  all  along  of  different 
things. 

Q.  Has  anybody  approached  you  for  payment  of  that  kind? 
A.  You  mean  from  the  police  department? 

Q.  Yes.    A.  No,  sir.  | 

Q.  Or  inspectors?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  could  identify  this  Bums  if  you  saw  him?    A.  Yes. 
Mr.  Moss. —  Mr  Chairman,  I  have  a  piece  of  evidence  here 
which  will  have  to  be  introduced  in  the  form  of  an  aflSdavit,  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  the  affiant  from  the  city,  and  I  was 
unable  to  obtain  his  presence  before  the  committee  at  this  time, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  statement  concerning  this 
document  before  I  read  it    H.  M.  Stanynought  was  a  detective 
in  the  employ  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime.    About 
July,  1893,  there  came  to  me  a  statement  that  Mr.  Stanynought 
had  been  corrupted  by  certain  police  officials  at  police  head- 
quarters and  that  he  was  taking  our  reports  or  rather  his  re- 
ports of  our  work  to  them.    I  instructed  Captain  Wishart,  our 
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superintendent,  to  bring  Mr.  Stanynought  to  uh,  wliich  lie  did; 
and  I  taxed  Mr.  Stuoynought  with  this  chai^ge  against  him,  and 
he  at  first  denied  il,  being  then  in  the  presence  of  Captaii 
Wishart  and  myself,  there  being  a  possibility  of  two  witnesKi 
against  him  on  his  confession. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  stenographer  will  note  that  Mr.  Hott 
has  been  sworn  and  this  is  testimony. 

Mr.  Moes. —  Yes,  sir;  I  am  willing  to  have  it  so.    I  sent  Mr. 
Wishart  out  of  the  room  and  asked  Mr.  Stanynought  to  make  a 
olean  breast  of  this  whole  matter,  and  stating  I  knew  he  had 
been  to  headquarters;  whereupon  he  confessed  he  had  been  to 
headquarters  in  Mulberry  street,  and  had  been  giving  the  reporli 
of  his  work  to  Inspector  Williams.    I  then  aBked  him  to  give  me 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  matter,  and  told  him  that  in  his  con- 
dition of  excitement,  for  he  was  very  much  excited,  that  I  should 
not  ask  him  to  make  the  statement;  that  I  desired  to  have  it 
made  carefully  and  intelligently,  he  might  make  it  during  the 
night  and  leave  it  with  me  the  next  day.    He  made  such  a  state- 
ment and  placed  the  statement  in  the  safe  in  the  oflftce  of  the 
society,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Captain  Wishart    Captain 
Wishart,  as  he  has  informed  me,  and  as  Mr.  Kennison  infonnei 
me,  took  this  statement  to  Mr.  Kennison's  office,  after  haying 
made  a  correct  copy  of  it,  hurried  forward  and  compared  hit  f 
copy  with  that  of  Stanynought's  automatic  statement,  and  tiien  f 
placed    Stanynought's    own    statement   in   the   office   safe,  so  ^ 
Itoit  Stanynought  should  not  be  wary,  by  supposing  it  had  been  * 
removed.    Mr.  Stanynought,  the  next  day,  declined  to  give  me  the  * 
statement  he  had  made,  although  he  read  it  to  me,  saying  he  ©»•  * 
sldered  himself  in  great  personal  danger  from  the  police  depart-  * 
ment,  if  he  should  put  such  a  statement  into  anybody  else's  hand,  • 
and  after  several  consultations  upon  the  subject  he  left  meif 
Borne  time  afterward.   T  received  word  from  Dr.  Parkhunl -* 
that  Mr.  Stanynoughl:  was  to  moot  him  at  his  house  wIH^ 
reference  to  an  unpaid  balance  of  salary,  and  desiring  Bf  . 
presence  there.    I  attended  upon  that  morning-    T  will  gilt., 
you  the  date.    That  was  in  the  next  year,  the  (ith  of  HarAfv 
1894,  and  Mr.  Stanynought  was  present;  and  T  had  with  ■•■, 
this  copy  of  Rtanynought's  statement  which  had  been  mall^^ 
by  Captain  Wishart,  and  compared  as  T  have  already  statei. 
I  showed  the  statement  io  Mr.  Stanynought  and  told  him  helrf^ 
committed  the  grave  wrong  against  us,  and  was  in  no  pofldthft 
to  ask  for  the  payment  of  any  balance  of  salary;  that  we  hal 


been  willing  to  waive  the  question  of  pUDisliing  liim,  pro- 
Tided  lie  liad  made  a  Btatement  to  ub,  put  into  our  possesBioD 
all  tlie  circumetancea  of  the  matter,  and  I  aaited  him  if  then 
he  waa  willing  to  make  that  statement,  and  he  said  he  would 
make  it.  So  he  read  this  statement  over,  talting  it  into  his  own 
hands  and  struck  out  four  words  which  appear  here  erased, 
signed  it,  and  swore  to  it  in  my  presence,  I  certified  to  it  as 
notary  public,  «ad  Dr.  Parkhurst  attached  Ma  signature  to 
It  to  the  effect  that  the  paper  was  signed  in  his  proBence. 
With  that  introduction,  I  will  read  this  afDdavit,  which  is  not 
very  long. 

Chairman  Leiow. —  Isn't  it  just  as  well  to  put  it  on  record 
that  every  effort  has  been  made  by  you  to  subpoena  this 
wltneBs? 

Mr.  Moss. — Yes,  sir.  ' 

Chairman  Leiow. — And  that  he  has  gone  from  the  State, 
and  that  you  can  not  get  any  clew  to  his  present  whereabouts? 

Mr.  Moss. — I  will  say  further  than  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
when  Mr.  Stanynought  placed  this  in  my  hands,  signed,  he 
told  me  that  he  considered  himself  in  great  danger  now  that  this 
paper  had  gone  out  of  his  possession  —  great  danger  fi-om  the 
police  force;  and  he  asked  me,  as  a  man,  not  to  use  this  paper 
in  publio  until  I  had  given  him  five  days'  notice  of  my  inten- 
tion, directing  that  notice  to  Mm  under  cover  in  New  Jersey. 
Some  time  ago,  I  sent  hira  that  notice  by  telegraph. 

Chairman   Lexow. — More   than   five  days? 

Mr.  Mobs. — Oh.  yes;  more  than  five  days,  and  I  received 
a  communication  and  reply  from  which  I  have,  showing  he 
received  my  notice,  and  I  will  put  that  In  evidence  later  — 
his  reply. 

Mr.  Moss  read  the  following  paper  in  evidence,  and  it  is 
marked  Exhibit  1  of  this  date: 

"On  July  24.  1893,  I  went  to  see  Albert  W.  McDonald, 
sergeant  of  police  at  the  Fifth  precinct,  in  the  city  of  New 
York;  I  had  known  him  for  several  years.  My  intention  in 
going  to  him  was  to  try  and  obtain  his  help  to  get  a  good 
position,  as  I  was  dissatisfied  with  the  one  I  had.  but  I  bad 
then  no  intention  of  doing  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  ot 
Crime  any  harm.  I  told  him  where  I  worked,  and  he  told 
me  to  come  and  see  him  the  nest  evening,  July  25th,  which 
I  did. 

"  He  told  me  that  he  had  seen  Alexander  S.  Williams,  In- 
spector of  police  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  asked  me  how 
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I  would  like  an  appointment  as  a  detective  in  the  regular 
department.  I  told  him  I  would  like  it,  and  he  told  me  if  I  ^ 
as  Williams  wished,  I  would  get  it,  and  asked  me  to  go  and 
see  Williams  at  his  home,  109  East  Tenth  street,  New  York 
city.  I  went  there,  taking  a  letter  from  McDonald,  which  I 
gave  to  Williama  He  asked  me  how  I  came  to  be  employed 
by  the  society.  I  told  him.  He  said,  "Are  you^  willing  to  tell 
what  you  know?"  I  said,  "Yes."  He  asked  me  who  I  re- 
ceived orders  from.  I  told  him  from  Superintendent  Wiahart. 
He  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  Superintendent  Wishart 
I  told  him  that  I  was  sure  that  he  was  an  honest 
man.  Williams  looked  at  me,  and  said,  ''Do  yon 
think  he  would  take  a  bribe  of  money?"  said,  "I  thought  not" 
He  said,  "  Did  you  ever  receive  any  money  from  anyone  to  give 
to  him ; "  I  said,  "  No ;  '•  he  asked  me  if  I  had  copies  of  reports; 
I  told  him  yes;  he  said  that  I  would  hear  from  him  in  a  few 
days  through  McDonald;  I  saw  McDonald  a  sihort  time  after, 
and  he  told  me  to  meet  him  at  1:30  P.  M.,  corner  of  Ponrth 
street  and  the  Bowery,  and  to  bring  any  copies  of  rep<»tB  with 
me;  this  day  was,  I  think,  August  3d,  but  I  am  not  sure;  I  met 
him  as  instructed,  and  we  went  to  police  headquarters,  where 
wie  saw  Williams;  he  told  me  that  he  was  very  sorry  tiiat  his 
stenographer  was  off  that  afternoon  to,  I  believe,  some  picnio 
given  by  one  of  the  police  commissioners,  and  asked  me  to  be 
there  the  next  day  at  2  P.  M.;  I  went  there  as  requested  and 
was  introduced  by  Williams  to  his  stenographer,  who  he  called 
Frank,  who  wore  the  uniform  coat  of  the  New  Police  Depsnt" 
ment,  with  the  rank  of  roundsman,  but  he  wore  no  shield; 
Williams  told  him  I  would  inform  him  of  the  manner  work  was 
done  by  the  society,  and  of  my  connection  with  them;  Prank 
then  left  us  and  went,  I  believe,  to  prepare  a  room  for  us  to 
talk  in;  I  then  said  to  Williams,Tn8pector  McDonald  to4d  me 
that  you  would  appoint  me  a  detective  in  the  regular  dei)artm^t 
if  I  told  all  I  knew;  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  You  do  as  I  say  and  all 
will  be  well ;  you  will  be  taken  care  of,  and  put  where  you  caa 
make  a  good  living; "  I  then  went  into  an  inner  oflBce  with 
Prank;  I  read  some  of  the  reports  to  him,  and  told  him  Irow 
long  I  was  with  the  society;  when  he  said,  "I  think  I  could 
save  time  by  typewriting  direct  from  your  reports;  and  he  left 
me  for  a  few  minutes  to  go  into  Inspector  Williams's  room; 
when  he  returned  he  said,  "  Now,  do  you  know  of  Superintend* 


ent  Wisliart  ever  receiving  any  money  from  anyone  connected 
with  any  of  these  Iioiists;  "  1  told  bim  no;  "  Now,"  he  said, "  yon 
remember  23  Bayard  street?"  I  said,  "Yes;"  he  said,  "Sup- 
pose the  man  there  had  given  you  a  letter  telling  you  to  deliver 
it  to  Superintendent  Wiehart,  you  could  have  partly  opened  it 
and  see  money  in  it,  and  resealed  it  and  given  it  to  Wishart, 
jost  laid  it  on  hia  desk,  or  tianded  it  to  him;  no  one  could  blame 
you  for  delivering  a  letter,  as  you  would  have  supposed  it  to 
be;  this  could  have  happened  two  or  three  times;  and  if  you 
were  backed  by  the  man  saying  he  did  his  part,  you  would  be 
all  right;  tlitn  we  might  call  to  mind  (itber  places  where  the 
same  tiling  occnrred."  I  said,  "No;  I  did  not  know  of  any  such 
transaction;"  while  we  were  talking  he  kept  writing  in  short 
hand.  I  now  began  to  see  how  1  was  to  be  used,  and  I  told  him 
I  had  an  appointment  which  I  did  not  dare  to  break;  so  he  told 
Williams,  and  1  saw  Williams  as  I  passed  out;  be  said,  "  I  want 
you  to  remain  about  20  days  where  you  are;  I  will  have  your 
reports  tyjiewritfen,  and  will  let  you  know  through  McDonald 
when  to  come  and  sign  them;"  I  thea  left  and  went  to  the 
Fifth  precinct  of  police  and  saw  McDonald;  I  told  him  Williams 
did  not  seem  ready  to  do  a^  I  understood  he  would,  and  that 
he  wanted  too  much;  McDonald  said,  "You  do  whatever  he 
says;  be  will  appoint  you,  for  he  told  me  he  would;  and  I  know 
he  will;  so  Harry,  you  do  as  he  says;  "  I  said,  "  Will,  I  am  sick 
of  the  whole  thing;"  he  said,  "Now,  do  not  worry;  I  will  see 
Williams  to-morrow,  August  5th,  and  will  see  you  Saturday 
night,  August  5th,  or  on  Sunday  P.  51.,  August  Cth;"  August 
5th  I  did  not  see  McDonald,  but  did  on  .\Hguat  Gtii:  he  told  me 
that  Williams  had  left  headquarters  early  Saturday,  and  that 
he  could  not  see  Williams  until  Monday,  August  7th,  and  that 
he  would  see  me  Tuesday,  August  8th;  I  then  left  McDonald; 
the  two  appointments  I  never  kept;  I  am  now  fully  aware  of 
the  intention  of  the  police  department  which  I  am  sure  was. 
with  my  assistance  and  that  of  keepers  of  houses  of  prostitu- 
tion, to  make  evidence  against  Rnperinteudent  Wiahart,  a  man, 
who  I  believe  to  be  above  suspicion,  and  I  have  decided  to  leave 
the  city  as  soon  as  this  is  sworn  tn  by  me :  further  since  my  con- 
nection witli  tlie  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  I  never 
saw  any  action  of  any  of  its  ofBcers  that  were  otherwise  than 
honest!  and  honorable;  I  will  not  try  to  excuse  myself  for  my 
actions,  but  acknowledge  that  I  was  willing  to  sell  the  society's 
secrets,  but  not  to  give  false  evidence  to  convict  an  innocent 
L.  655 
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man,  as  I  belieye  certain  officials  of  the  police  departm^t  ii 
the  city  of  New  York  wanted  me  to  do;  my  reason  in  writtni 
this  statement  and  giving  it  to  you  ia  so  that  if  my  mtedeeds  an 
used  and  enlarged  on  by  the  police,  that  this  will  show  my  oofr 
nection  with  them  in  a  true  light  Further,  I  haye  not  swon 
to  or  signed  any  statement  for  the  police  department  of  any 
kind.  [ 

HABBY  W.  STANYNOUGHT. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  6tb| 
day  at  March,  1894. 
FRANK  MOSS, 

Notary  Public. 

In  presence  of  0.  H.  Parkhurst 

Mr.  Moss. —  This  emphasizes  th^  statement  that  I 
have  made,  that  these  police  officials,  while  not  posted  upon 
what  is  going  on  in  their  own  department,  not  posted  concern- 
ing the  members  of  their  own  force,  who  have  been  prayed  here 
to  have  been  doing  wrong,  were  taking  very  extraordinary  meaiii^ 
and,  to  some  extent,  successful  means  to  become  possessed 
of  what  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Grime  was  doing; 
and  this  circumstance  just  narrated,  tallying  exactly  with  tie 
statement  that  was  given  to  me  by  Stanynought,  in  my  office 
on  the  first  occasion,  is  another  indication  of  the  conspira<7  to 
which  I  alluded  yesterday,  in  which  police  officials  were  inte^ 
ested  to  secure  crippling  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Crime. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  This  goes  a  great  deal  further.    It  indt 
cates  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  police  to  commit  a  crime. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Yes;  as  an  illustration  of  the  Gardner  case  to 
which  we  referred  yesterday; 

Mr.  Goff. —  Is  Captain  Allaire  here? 

An  Officer. —  He  is  outside;  I  will  send  him  right  in. 

Mr.  Goff.—  Is  Robert  Brown  here?  (No  reply.)  Mr.  Edwardi 
here?    (Mr.  Edwards  appears.) 

Anthony  J.  Allaire,  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  dive  kept  by  Owney  Geoghegan,  b 
jour  district?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  arrest  him?  A.  Yes,  sir;  Geoghegan  ta* 
^uite  a  number  of  complaints  against  him. 
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Q.  My  question  is,  did  you  ever  arrest  Geoghegan?  A.  Me, 
myself;  no^  sir. 

Q.  Did  your  officers  arrest  him,  while  you  were  in  command  of 
that  precinct?    A.  It  is  my  impression  they  did. 

Q.  I  want  the  fact?  A.  Mr.  Geoghegan  was  arrested  bo  often 
I  can  not  tell  who  arrested  him. 

Q.  Can  you  swear  that  at  any  time,  while  you  were  captain 
of  that  precinct,  Geoghegan  was  ever  arrested  and  brought  to 
the  bar  of  any  court,  and,  if  so,  to  what  court?  A.  To  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  he  was  arrested. 

Q.  For  what?  A.  Either  for  a  violation  of  the  Excise  Law  or 
something  of  that  kind;  I  can  not  remember. 

Q.  He  kept  open  the  whole  time  that  you  were  in  command 
of  that  precinct;  did  he  not?  A.  No;  he  was  not  there  all  the 
time;  he  was  there  a  large  part  of  the  time. 

Q.  He  was  there  the  whole  of  the  time?  A.  No;  the  place 
was  broken  up  while  I  was  there. 

Q.  When  was  Geog^egan's  place  broken  up?  A.  I  think  in 
lfi8& 

Q.  You  swear  it  was  broken  up  while  you  were  captain  of  that 
pTCdnot?  'A.  No;  I  won't  swear  to  it,  but,  to  the  best  of  my 
leooUeoUoiiy  it  wa&  ; 

Q.  That  was  rather  an  important  place  in  your  precinct,  was 
It  not?    A.  You  could  find  about  everybody  in  there. 

Q.  It  was  a  notorious  place,  was  it  not?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was 
a  notorious  place.  '  I 

Q.  And  the  notoriety  of  the  place  and  its  evil  character  were 
frequently  brought  to  your  official  attention?  A.  It  was  known 
as  a  res(Mrt  of  — 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Was  it,  captain,  brought  to  your  official  attention  or  not? 
A-  No,  sir;  not  particularly,  no  more  than  any  other  place. 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  Were  there  any  complaints  made  against  that  place,  par- 
tioularly?    A.  Not  to  my  recollection. 

Q.  You  have  a  convenient  memory  for  failing  to  recollect  very 
important  things,  have  you  not?  A.  I  try  to  recollect  the  best 
I  can,  Mr.  OofF. 

Q.  Ib  your  mem(H*y  impaired?    A.  No;  not  that  I  know  of. 
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Q.  Was  not  that  an  important  thing  to  have  men,  citizens,  pre- 
ferring complaints  to  you,  regarding  the  character  of  thii 
house,  this  place  kept  by  Owney  Oeoghegan?  A.  Tliat  is  a 
troublesome  question  to  me,  because  I  can't  answer  it 

Q.  I  think  it  is  troublesome?  A.  Very  troublesome;  I  cant 
answer  that. 

Q.  The  grand  jury  of  this  county  after  hearing  sworn  testi- 
mony before  them  made  a  presentment  in  which  the  following 
paragraph  occurs:  "It  further  appeared  that  on  the  11th  of 
April,  1883,  Mr.  J.  \Miitney  notified  in  writing  Anthony  J. 
Allaire  of  the  Tenth  precinct  that  one  Owen  Oeoghegan  kept 
a  saloon  at  103  Bowery  where,  without  license,  and  in  deliunce 
of  law,  he  sold  intoxicating  liquor  at  all  hours  of  the  night  sind 
on  Sunday,  and  that  the  place  was  frequented  by  boys  and 
girls  and  prostitutes;  notwithstanding  this  notificaticHi  Oeog- 
hegan sold  liquor  during  the  week,  and  on  the  'following  Son- 
day  eight  or  ten  other  saloons  were  open  and  openly  ^violating 
the  law  " —  do  you  recollect  that?    A.  I  recollect  a  presentment 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  notification  or  not?  xV.  I  don't  re- 
member the  notification. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  fact  that  after  you  received  a  com- 
plaint against  Oeohegan's  place  that  he  was  sellini^  in  Tiola* 
tion  of  the  Excise  Law  and  selling  without  a  license,  and  that 
he  was  keeping  a  resort  of  the  worst  character  in  town,  do 
you  remember  that  after  that  he  continued  to  violate  the  law 
and  to  entertain  the  worst  characters  in  town?  A.  Do  I  recol- 
lect it? 

Q.  Yes;  do  you  recollect  It?  A.  Those  questions  are  T»y 
strong.  ' 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  it;  never  mind  the  questions?  A  It 
was  frequented  by  both  good  and  bad. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  that  now;  I  ask  yon  do  you  recollect 
if  after  you  received  notice  that  these  open  and  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  the  law  did  not  continue? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  must  know  whether  they  did  con- 
tinue in  your  precinct  or  not  after  a  presentment  of  that  kind, 
which  became  public  property,  and  certainly  you  were  inter 
ested  in  it,  whether  after  that  notorious  and  open  violatloM 
of  the  law  continued? 

The  Witness. —  They  claimed  there  not  to  sell;  Oeoghegu 
claimed  not  to  sell. 
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Q.  And  you  were  influenced  by  Geoghegan'»  claim?    A.  No. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  act?    A- 1  sent  officers  tbero. 

Q.  It  was  not  a  question  of  claim,  it  was  a  qiieftt'im  that  you 
bad  a  right  to  see  his  license  exhibited  publicly  in  his  place, 
that  is  the  law,  no  matter  what  he  claimed  —  thixt  is  the  law? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  -license  exhibited  in  his  place,  or  did  you 
instruct  any  officer  to  go  there?    A.  Yes,  si?. 

CJ.  What  officer  did  you  send  there?    A.  1  don't  recollect  now. 

Q.  Was  the  license  ever  exhibited?    A.  I  couldn't  recollect. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  a  license  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  WTien  you  were  in  there  and  when  you  did  not  see  a  license 
did  you  arrest  him  for  a  violation  of  the  Excise  Law?  A.  He 
was  not  violating  the  law  in  my  presence. 

Q.  Captain  Allaire,  do  you  mean  to  tell  this  coraDiittce  and  to 
speak  to  the  intelligent  people  of  Nt^w  York,  that  you  visited 
Qeoghepan's  saloon,  knowing  that  he  had  no  license,  knowing 
that  he  had  a  bar  in  a  concert-room,  and  refused  to  arrest  him 
or  to  close  the  place  because  he  did  not  violate  it  in  your 
presence  —  do  you  mean  that  answer  to  i;o  to  the  intelligent 
people  of  New  York?  A.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  give  any 
belter. 

Q.  You  can  not  give  any  better?    A.  I  don't  think  J  can. 

(}.  Were  you  in  uniform?    A.  No,  sir. 

(J-  You  were  well  known,  of  course?    A.  Well  known. 

Q.  The  grand  jury  further  made  the  presentment  "  On  the 
20th  of  April  a  second  written  notice  was  sent  to  Captain 
Allaire,  again  calling  his  attention  to  the  saloons  found  open 
and  violating  the  law  in  his  precinct  and  insisting  that  he  en- 
force the  law;  nevertheless,  on  the  following  Sunday,  a  number 
of  saloons  were  selling  liquor  in  his  precinct;  "  have  you  got  any 
explanation  to  make  to  that  presentment  by  the  grand  jury? 
A.  I  never  recollect  but  one. 

Q.  I  am  reading  from  this  paragraph,  each  of  these  para- 
graphs; the  presentment  is  of  being  guilty  of  different  acts  of 
official  negligence,  amounting  to  crimes?  A.  The  day  that  I 
understood  such  a  presentment  was  made  was  of  eight  saloons 
and  Oeoghegan's  on  that  Sunday;  those  eight  and  seven  others 
were  arrested;  now,  you  call  my  attention  to  it;  it  is  hard  for 
me  to  remember;  G^oghegan's  place  was  closed  that  day,  the 
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Suudny  you  speak  of;  aud  ilie  oalj  pemoa  Uiat  waa  in  tttm 
wan  Ulboer  bmouk,  a  dog,  luid  a  waiclimau. 

y.  Vuur  memory  is  btieumiug  a  little  relresUed?  A.  V«j  I 
have  gut  to  tliiuk  over  a  lifetime;  Mr.  GolT,  will  you  let  tiie  aik 
you,  was  there  aay  record  of  tliat  grand  jury? 

H.  \Va8  tliere  ever  any  record  of  tlie  prewsucmeatT  A-  V» 
sentmeDt;  but  was  tliei-e  any  evidence  ever  taJtea  beftm:  tint 
gland   juryV 

Q.  I  was  not  before  tlie  graDd  jury,  were  you?    A.  xio,  lit. 

y.  The  grand  jury  declare  on  their  oaths  that  there  was  srnn 
testimony,  and  the  grand  jury  could  not  have  made  a  i)ri;iiiffit- 
ment  unlesB  they  had  sworn  testimony  before  diem?  A-  Ur. 
Thurber  stated  to  a  fiiend  of  mine  that  there  was  not  aif 
testimony.  « 

Q.  Never  mind  what  a  friend  of  yours  stated;  ttiiM  U  tlw 
action  of  the  grand  jury  in  this  city  and  county,  and  it  fcrms 
part  of  the  record;  and  the  grand  jury  further  says,  "In  tbe 
opinion  of  the  gi-and  jury  the  failure  upon  the  part  of  tli«e 
officers  to  enforce  the  law  —  meaning  yourself  and  WUIUina— 
to  enforce  the  law  in  tEeir  respective  precincts  indicates  dtier 
tliat  these  officers  are  willfully  conniving  at  the  flagrant  violfc- 
tJons  of  law  which  have  long  existed  in  their  precincts,  of  eUe 
that  they  are  incompetent  and  unfit  for  the  i>osit]aai8  whhik 
they  now  hold;"  do  you  remember  hearing  that  fromthe  pre- 
sentment of  the  grand  jury?  A,  Yes;  that  was  all  in  ft — w 
had  no  Lexow  committee  then. 

Q.  If  we  had  bad  a  Lexow  committee  then,  the  chances  are  k 
thousand  to  one  that  the  presentment  to  the  grand  jury 
have  been  verified  while  we  had  the  facts  fresh?  A.  Vfhj 
didn't  they  Indict;  I  will  give  you  a  presentment  from  tt» 
citizens  of  the  neighborhood  if  yon  will  let  me;  frtmi  that  vefj 
same  tiling;  I  have  got  it  in  my  pocket;  and  from  the  tnintsten 

Q.  I  can  apprehend  what  the  citizens  of  that  nelghborliood 
would  give  you?    A.  Will  you  read  it,  sir? 

Q.  Let  me  look  at  it?  (Witness  hands  counsel  fte  paper  w 
f erred  to.)  A,  Glad  to  do  it;  it  is  a  communication  sent  by  tte 
citizens  to  the  hoard  of  police  —  excuse  me  If  1  am  a  little  a* 
vouB  under  a  five  or  six  gun  battery. 

Q.  You  are  an  old  vet,  you  ought  to  be  used  to  it?  Al  Nw. 
If  you  will  read  that,  and  rrad  tint  all  down  tliere  nnd  tberfr 
marks  of  the  ministers  T  will  stand  on  It;  and  here  Is  a  IrtW 


from  Anthony  CuiustocU,  if  you  waul  tliat;  please  read  it  alovH 
to  tbat  the  Senators  can  hear  it  ifl 

Q.  YoQ  proceeded  to  get  up  tliia  indorsement  from  the  citizeofl 
of  that  dislxict?    A.  ;No,  sir;  I  never  ajsked  for  it  M 

Q.  After  the  preseutmeiit  of  the  grand  jury  was  made?  jfl 
Ko,  8ir;  I  never  aaked  for  it  Jl 

(j.  It  was  after  the  presentment  of  the  grand  jury?  A.  Ujfl 
OotT,  I  never  asked  for  it  B 

<J.  I  am  asking  you  if  you  proceeded  to  get  this  presented  til 
the  board  of  police?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  M 

Q,  How  did  it  get  printed  in  the  city  ofQcial  record?  A.  Tblfl 
citizens  done  it  and  forwarded  it  to  police  headquarters.  fl 

Q.  Is  that  the  use  the  city  ofRcial  record  is  made  of?  JitM 
Tbat  is  what  they  seem  to  have  made  of  it;  it  is  a  communic^H 
tioQ  from  citizens.  fl 

Q.  Captain,  would  you  allow  me  to  retain  this,  and  I  wil9 
give  it  back  to  you?    A.  Tea;  you  won't  lose  it?  m 

Q.  No;  I  won't  lose  it?     A.  That  is  part  of  my  character.      J 
Q.  Have  you  to  depend  upon  that  for  your  character?    AM 
Ye«,  sir;  a  policeman's  character  is  always  in  the  air.  fl 

Q.  The  grand  jury   further   says,   in   this   presentment,   "ftl 
conclusion,  we  earnestly  recommend  that  the  district  attorney 
^ouid  give  his  special  attention  to  this  subject,  and  spare  no 
}MtiR!t  or  reasonable  expense  to  ferret  out  and  bring  to  speedjr 
justice  any  and  all  of  these  custodians  of  the  public  safety  whilJ 
have  been  false  to  their  trust     While  we  hesitate  to  prefer  ^| 
criminal  charge,  by  way  of  indictment,  against  these  captains,-! 
ine  earnestly  recommend  and  urge  that  Captain  Williams  and 
Captain  Allaire  be  removed  from  their  positions  on  the  force 
'on  account  of  their  manifest  unfitness?     A.  Yes,  sir;  that  iS— 
cheap.  i  m 

Q.  Your  memory  seemed  to  fail  you  so  much  yesterday,  ifl 
thought  I  would  refresh  it  to-day;  this  grand  jury  preseDtmeqd 
did  not  disturb  you  in  the  least;  did  it?     A.  No,  sir.  V 

Q.  Tilings  went  on  in  the  same  old  rut?    A.  I  felt,  under  thfl 
fircum stances,  I  had  been  doing  my  duty,  and  for  tbat  reaaotfl 
'I  bad  no  fear  of  the  grand  jury;  I  would  rather  have  an  Indtc^f 
nt  tlinn  a  presentment,  then  there  is  a  chance  to  def^iH 
yourself.  * 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  onp  or  two  questions  about  this  steam- 
boat squad;  you  testified,  yesterday,  that  you  never  heard  that 
steamship  companies  had  to  pay  to  police  officers  detailed  for_ 
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duty  on  their  piers  until  it  came  out  before  this  committee?   A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  will  explain  to  you  why  I  never  heard  it. 

Q.  Just  answer  my  questions,  please;  you  mean  to  say  that 
you,  as  captain  of  a  precinct,  of  such  limited  8coi>e  and  juri»> 
liction  as  the  steamboat  squad,  could  have  been  in  command  of 
that  precinct  for  two  years  or  over,  without  knowing  of  corrupt 
practices  existing  among  all  your  policemen?  A.  I  must  plead 
ignorance,  sir. 

Q.  You  plead  the  same  ignorance  of  that  as  you  do  to  the 
corrupt  practices  carried  on  in  the  Eleventh  precinct,  while  you 
were  captain  there?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  said,  yesterday,  that  you  instructed  your  men  and 
forbade  them  to  accept  blackmail;  now,  I  would  like  you  to  fix 
that;  fix  that  occasion,  as  to  the  time?  A.  I  can  not;  at  6  o'clock 
in  the  evening  — 

Q.  Pardon  me  a  moment;  then  it  was  a  general  instruction^ 
was  it?  A.  General  instruction  at  6  or  8  o'clock  to  enforce  ail 
laws. 

Q.  Then  they  were  instructed  every  day?    A  Every  day. 

Q.  Not  to  accept  blackmail  ?  A.  I  don't  think  that  blackmail 
was  mentioned;  but  to  enforce  the  law.. 

Q.  That  is  general,  of  course;  we  know  there  are  a  great 
many  ways  of  killing  a  dog  besides  hanging  him;  now,  captain, 
you  understand,  as  an  old  policeman,  that  it  is  easy  for  a  ci^ 
tain  to  give  orders  formally,  and  while  giving  the  orders  to 
wink  the  other  eye?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  occasion  was  there  for  you  to  admonish  the  men  in 
your  command  not  to  accept  blackmail?  A  It  was  not  given 
in  that  language. 

Q.  What  language  did  you  give  it  in  ?  A.  Enf  OTcement  of  all 
laws. 

Q.  That  is  general;  that  is  a  platitude;  enforcement  of  all 
laws;  if  all  the  laws  had  been  enforced,  captain,  this  committee 
would  never  have  had  to  come  down  to  New  York  —  then  yonr 
orders  were  not  carried  out?  A.  Could  not  have  been  according 
to  your  theory. 

Q.  Not  to  my  theory,  but  according  to  the  facts  and  accordbg 
to  the  grand  jury  of  this  county?  A.  Yes;  that  is  the  true 
state  of  affairs. 

Q.  They  were  not  carried  out?    A.  Na 

Q.  The  threei  sergeants  of  your  pnedncti  have}  swom  is 
relation  to  this  envelope  placed  in  the  drawer  of  the  dedc, 
and  tiiey  have  sworn  tliat  no  ofScer  had  access  to  that  draiMr, 
r  Jbisd  a  right  to  open  Vt,  except  X!)dl^  \^^  \i^T^B«u^sk  uA  ^ 
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captain;  now,  can  you  aay  that  yon  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
contents  of  that  envelope?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any.  knowledge  that  it  was  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ejiew  nothing  at  all  about  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  this  time,  Captain  Allaire,  these  corrupt  practioes 
were  being  carried  on  right  under  your  nose  and  you  knew 
nothing  about  them?    A.  Bo  it  seems  from  their  statement. 

Q.  Every  month?    A.  Yes,  sir;  from  these  statements. 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  ^ 

Q.  And  that  your  predecessor  was  the  collector?  A.  Well, 
I  don't  know. 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  And  he  oontinued  to  be  the*  collector  under  your  com- 
mand?   A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that 

Q.  He  swears  so?  A«  That  is  his , business;  I  never  author- 
ized him  to  collect  i 

Q.  What  did  you  do  as  police  captain  to  earn  your  salary 
and  enforce  the  laws  that  you  were  directed  to  enforce;  what 
did  you  do  after  these  corrupt  practices  were  carried  on  day 
after  day  for  years  without  your  knowledge?  A.  Could  be 
done  easily  enough. 

Q.  Could  be  done  easily,  enough?    A.  Yea 

:Q.  So  that  we  have  it  that  a  police  captain  can  be  hood- 
winked?   A.  He  can;  he  is  only  one  man. 

Q.  I  do  not  say  he  is  a  Siamese  twins;  we  have  it  that  a 
police  captain  in  his  precinct  can  be  hoodwinked  and  imposed 
upon  even  by  his  own  men?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  blackmail  and  extortion  may  be  caiTied  on,  both, 
without  his  knowledge?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow :)  ^ 

Q.  The  sergeant  who  was  acting  captain  before  you  has 
testified  here  that  an  envelope  was  put  into  that  drawer,  and 
that  the  only  men  who  could  take  that  envelope  away,  and 
give  it  to  the  person  for  whom  it  was  intended,  the  inspector 
of  headquarters,  was  either  the  captain  or  the  three  sergeants; 
now,  he  swore  that  after  he  ceased  being  acting  captain,  he 
didn't  do  it;  two  other  sergeants  have  equally  testified  that 
they  didn't  do  it,  so  that  substantially  throws  it  upon  your 
shoulders;  do  you  mean  to  say  that  all  these  three  men  have 
L.  656  i  ! 
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perjured  thenuselyes  here  before  this  committee?  A.  So  far  ai 
I  am  concerned,  they  have;  I  never  saw  it  or  knew  of  it;  when 
I  first  went  to  that  precinct,  I  went  to  eax;h  and  every  one  of 
those  docks,  and  the  inqniry  that  I  made  was,  ^^  How  are  mat- 
ters condncted  here;  is  everything  done  properly;  have  yoa 
any  complaints  to  make;"  they  assured  me  that  everytUng 
was  perfectly  proper  and  that  they  wanted  to  retain  the 
officers  then  om  the  dock. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  them  whether  or  not  they  were  paying  any 
money  to  the  officers  on  the  dock?  A.  I  never  thought  of 
such  a  thing.  j 

Q.  Every  policeman  that  we  have  on  the  stand  here  hat 
sworn,  even  if  he  has  not  admitted  that  he  has  taken  blackmaU, 
that  there  was  a  general  rumor  pervading  the  force  that  that  wm 
an  established  custom;  is  it  possible  that  you,  as  captain  of 
that  preoiuct,  knew  nothirg  at  all  about  what  other  men 
call  an  established  custom  —  is  that  possible,  captain?  A.  It 
is  possible. 

Q.  And  you  had  yourself  heard  no  rumors  at  all?  A.  The 
precinct  had  been  oroken  virtually  up  when  I  went  there  by 
the  captain  before  me;  there  was  a  night  patrol  at  the  feiries 
and  all  that;  when  i  went  there  the  ferries  were  taken  away; 
the  night  patrol  was  dismissed,  and  they  were  simply  con 
fined  down  to  the  docks. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  did  not  even  underslanJ 
there  Kvas  a  riimor,  or  h^ard  of  a  rumor,  to  that  t'fifect? 
A  Xo,  sir;  the  principal  part  of  my  time  was  drillins:  the  force; 
I  spent  vf  ry  little  time  on  the  docks,  and  thtm  generally  on  tbe 
Saturday. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Do  you  wish  to  ask  any  further  questionfi? 

Mr.  G  off.— No,  sir. 

Mi   Goff. —  Is  Captain  Meakim  in  court? 

Captain  Meakim. —  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Barbara  Strauss,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  married,  Mrs.  Strauss?  A.  I  am 
married  28  years. 

Q.  Have  you  been  talking  with  your  husband  about  jonr 
testimony?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  tell  us  that  your  husband  and  you  have 
not  si>oken  over  the  testimony?  A.  No,  sir;  I  have  nothing  to 
Bpeak  with  him  about 

Q.  Tou  are  very  ready  to  answer  me,  Mrs.  Strauss,  on  that 
sabject?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  spoken  a  word  about  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  that  you  were  required  here?  A.  Well,  I 
was  sent  for,  and  I  seen  that  I  was  required  here. 

Q.  Tou  was  sent  for  yesterday?    A.  I  was  sent  for  Tuesday. 

Q.  And  since  Tuesday  you  have  not  exchanged  a  word  with 
your  husband  about  this  committee?    A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not 

Q.  Not  he  with  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  With  any  other  person  have  you  talked,  Mrs.  Strausst 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose,  Mrs.  Strauss,  you  have  pretty  well  come  to  the 
conclusion  to  answer  as  little  as  possible  here,  have  you  not? 
A.  Well,  I  don't  see  what  I  have  to  answer. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  line  that  you  have  determined  upon  fol- 
lowing, is  it  not?  A.  Well,  I  was  sent  for,  and  T  thought  I 
would  come  here  to  answer  the  questions  that  you  ask  me. 

Q.  And  you  start  out  by  asserting  that  as  a  truth,  that  you 
h.ave  not  spoken  to  your  husband?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  not 
spoken  to  my  husband;  I  have  nothing  to  speak  to  him  about 

Q.  I  understand;  was  your  husband  on  the  police  force  when 
you  were  married?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  business  was  he  in?  A.  He  was  in  the  butcher 
business.  ' 

Q.  On  his  own  account?  A.  Well,  he  has  been  on  his  own 
account,  and  then  he  was  a  workingman. 

Q.  At  that  time  that  he  joined  the  police  force  was  he  work- 
ing for  somebody  else?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  was  employed  by  somebody  else?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  were  his  wages?  A.  I  couldn't  say  his  wages,  that 
time  was  a  different  time,  he  was  working  in  a  slaughter-house 
for  a  man. 

Q.  Where  were  you  residing,  Mrs.  Strauss,  when  your  husband 
first  went  on  the  police?  A.  One  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
Stanton  street 

Q.  In  apartments?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  are  you  residing  now?  A.  I  am  residing  aow  in 
Vfentieth  street  ^ 
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Q.  What  number?    A.  One  hundred  and  sixty. 

Q,  No.  160  EaBt  Seventieth  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  rent  do  you  pay  for  the  house?  A.  We  only 
have  the  parlor  floor  and  basement,  live  in  a  flat. 

Q.  Half  the  house?  A.  It  is  a  five-story  house,  that  we  only 
have  the  parlor  floor  and  basement;  there  are  four  families  is 
the  house.  ,  i 

Q.  Do  you  own  the  house?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  rent  it?    A.  Only  the  parlor  floor  and  basement 

Q.  Bent  your  apartments?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  whom?    A.  From  a  man  named  Boyle. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  there?  A.  Well,  in  April,  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  two  years. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Is  OflScer  Wallerstein  in  court? 

Officer  Wallerstein  stands  up  in  response  to  the  call. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  officer  that  stood  up?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Intimately?    A.  Well,  he  is  a  distant  relation. 

Q.  Of  yourself  or  your  husband?    A.  My  husband. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  been  in  the  precinct  with  your  husband  as  far 
as  you  know?    A,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  I  don't  want  to  puzzle  you  about  these  matters  of  police 
arrangement?    A.  I  never  interfered  with  police  business. 

Q.  I  understand;  if  you  do  not  know  say  so;  you  do  not  know, 
do  you,  whether  he  has  been  in  the  same  precinct?  A.  No;  I 
don't  know;  I  have  bo  much  to  do  with  my  children  that  I 
haven't  time  to  interfere  with  police  business. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  own  a  house?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ever  had  a  house  in  your  name?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ever  bought  any  property?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  old  is  your  eldest  child?    A.  Twenty-four. 

Q.  Male  or  female?    A.  Male. 

Q.  Is  he  living  with  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Unmarried?    A.  Unmarried;  yes. 

Q.  Does  he  own  any  real  estate?    A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  Your  daughter?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  savings  bank  accounts,  Mrs.  Straussf 
l&L  No;  only  one  bank,  that  is  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank. 

Q.  Is  that  in  your  name?    A.  No,  sir;  it  is  in  my  husband's 
name. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  accounts  in  your  own  name?    A.  No,  Blr. 

Q.  Or  in  any  of  your  children's  names?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Or  in  any  of  your  relatives'  namefi?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  BO  far  as  you  know  that  i&  the  only  bank  account  ytfur 
trasband  has?    A.  That  is  the  only  bank  account 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  certificates  of  trust?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  money  in  the  trust  companies?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Got  any  bonds  or  mortgages,  Mrs.  Strauss?    .V.  No,  sir, 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  living  in  Seventieth  street?  A. 
Well,  I  told  you  in  April,  I  think,  it  will  be  two  years. 

Q.  Where  were  you  living  before  you  lived  in  Seventieth 
street?    A.  I  lived  in  Orchard  street 

Q.  Was  that  when  your  husband  was  sergeant?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mrs.  Strauss,  you  have  had  to  rely  upon  your  husband's 
Balairy  as  a  policeman  during  your  married  life?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  money  of  your  own?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  had  he  any  means  outside  of  his  policeman's  salary? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  has  had  nothing  but  his  policeman's  salary  to  depend 
an?    A.  That  is  all  he  had. 

Q.  And  you  have  succeeded  in  saving  a  yhvj  little  out  of  that; 
is  that  true?  A.  Very  little;  being  as  we  had  a  large  family; 
sick  children  all  the  time;  we  saved  very  little. 

Q.  How  long  is  your  husband  captain  —  about  a  couple  of 
years?  A.  I  think  it  is  —  yes;  I  think  it  is  three  years;  I  am  not 
sure  of  it 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  money  or  property  of  any  description? 
A.  No,  sir;  if  I  had  I  would  tell  you. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  any  bonds  and  mortgages?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  any  promissory  notes  of  anyone?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  witness  in  a  court  in  any  proceeding? 
"-Al.  Never;  this  is  the  first  place  I  have  been. 

Q.  Now,  when  your  husband  was  appointed  captain,  he  had 
not  any  money,  had  he?    A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. — ^I  will  excuse  you  for  the  present,  Mrs.  Strauss. 

William  Strauss,  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  are  the  original  pantata,  eh?  A.  I  don't  know  any- 
ttiing  about  that 

Q.  You  are  the  man  that  was  first  honored  with  the  word  added 
lo  omr  English  language  —  Pantata,  are  you  not?  A.  So  I 
beHere  from  what  I  have  seen  in  the  papers. 
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Q.  No  conversation  had  with  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  receive  your  orders  with  regard  to  Ik 
placing  of  policemen  at  polling  places?  A.  From  the  sup^li* 
tendent  of  police. 

Q.  And  not  from  the  commissioners?  A.  From  the  superii* 
tendent  of  police.  ' 

Q.  And  not  from  the  commissioners?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  orders  from  the  commissioners,  or  any  one  of 
the  commissioners?  A.  There  is  a  general  order  issued  fw 
election  day.  I 

Q.  I  know  about  that;  had  you  your  orders  from  the  sup©- 
intendent  alone  and  from  no  other  person?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  other  person;  you  were  a  captain  in  1892,  were  yoo 
not?    A.  I  was. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  receive  your  orders  in  1892?  A«  I  wai 
not  captain  in  1892;  not  at  the  election. 

Q.  When  in  1892  were  you  made  captain?"  A.  I  was  made 
captain  in  December,  1891. 

Q.  Then  if  you  were  made  captain  in  December,  1891,  then  yon 
must  have  been  captain  in  1892?  A.  Oh,  yes;  I  beg  your  pa^ 
don,  that  is  right 

Q.  Then  you  are  mistaken?    A.  I  am  mistaken;  yes. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  receive  your  orders  around. olectioii 
time,  touching  the  elections  in  1892?  A.  From  the  superintend- 
ent of  police.  \ 

Q.  From  no  other  person?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Clear  about  that?    A.  I  am. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  all  the  captains  were  brought  to 
police  headquarters  the  Sunday  before  election?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  saw  the  superintendent?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Heard  him  give  his  orders?    A.  He  give  us  the  orders. 

Q,  After  the  superintendent  had  given  you  the  orders  and 
before  you  left  did  any  other  police  official  enter  the  room! 
A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Did  President  ^fartin  enter  the  room?  A.  T  don't  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  Byrnes  and  Martin  quarreling  over  the 
orders  that  Byrnes  had  just  issued  to  the  captains?  A.  I  wai 
not  there  at  the  time;  I  did  not  hoar  any. 

Q.  You  were  there  under  orders?  A.  I  was  there  under 
orders  from  the  superintendent 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  while  you  were  there  President  Martin  did  not 
enter  the  room  where  you  and  the  other  captains  were,  and  If 
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President  Martin  and  Superintendent  Byrnes  did  not  engage  in 
an  altercation  about  the  orders  that  Byrnes  had  given?  A,  Not 
to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  If  such  had  been  the  case,  do  you  think  it  would  have  es- 
caped your  knowledge?  A.  I  don't  remember;  I  don't  remember 
of  seeing  President  Martin  in  the  room  wrangling  with  the 
superintendent;  I  got  my  orders  from  the  superintendent 

Q.  I  know  all  about  that;  after  Superintendent  Byrnes  had 
Issued  his  order,  and  immediately  upon  his  uttering  the  last 
word,  did  not  President  Martin  stand  up  and  address  you  and 
the  other  captains?    A.  I  don't  remember,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  that  a  police  captain's  memory  should  fail 
him,  within  such  a  short  period  of  time,  regarding  such  an 
important  transaction  as  that?    A.  I  don't  remember  that. 

Q.  You  don't  remember?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  after  Martin  got  through  that 
Byrnes  got  up  and  said  if  any  captain  obeyed  his  orders  he  would 
take  the  buttons  off  him?    A.  I  don't  remember  that 

Q.  Your  memory  fails  on  that?  A.  I  don't  believe  there  was 
anything  like  that;  there  was  nothing  like  that  said  while  I  was 
there. 

Q.  All  this  matter  took  place  while  you  were  there  with  the 
other  captain s,v  that  is,  if  you  were  there,  and  you  said  you 
were?  A.  I  was  there,  but  I  don't  remember  anything  of  that 
kind  occurring  during  the  time  I  was  there. 

Q.  Was  there  any  conflict  of  opinion  or  of  instructions  between 
the  superintendent  and  the  commissioners  while  you  were  there 
in  1892?    A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Now,  we  will  say,  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  police 
to  the  United  States  marshals,  was  that  subject  spoken  of  by 
Superintendent  Byrnes?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Don't  remember  —  that  was  the  year  of  the  presidential 
election,  very  important  election,  don't  you  remember  anything 
at  all  about  it?  A.  I  don't  remember,  only  the  orders  we  got 
relative  to  election  dav. 

Bv  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Is  it  possible,  captain,  that  you  do  not  remember  a  fact 
that  at  one  time  promised  to  be  as  great  a  sensation  as  this 
city  ever  had,  when  it  looked  as  though  there  would  be  a  conflict 
between  the  United  States  marshals  and  the  police  of  this  city  — 
do  you  not  remember  that?  A.  I  don't. 
L.  657 
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By  Mr.  Golf: 

y.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  have  come  on  the  stand  here  witk 
the  determination  to  forget  everything  that  yon  are  afraid  of? 
A.  I  am  not  afraid  of  anything,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  forget  everything?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  you,  a  police  captain,  the  original 
pantata  of  the  city  of  New  York,  that  you  have  forgotten  sndi 
ian  important  thing  as  a  conflict  between  Superintendent  Bymrf 
men,  touching  your  duties  on  election  4ay,  when  the  superintend* 
ent  threatened  to  take  the  buttons  off  you,  if  you  disobeyed  Ml 
orders;  do  you  mean  to  say  that  has  escaped  your  memory?  A. 
I  did  not  hear  of  any  such  conversation  at  all. 

Q.  Was  it  not  spoken  of  there,  that  if  the  orders  issued  bj 
one  oflRcial  were  caiTied  out  there  was  a  great  danger  of  i 
conflict  between  the  police  and  the  United  States  oflftcers?  L 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Knew  nothing  at  all  about  it?    A.  No;  I  don't 

Q.  Now,  was  President  Martin  there?    A.  I  don't  remember  it 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  orders  you  got  from  the  soperii- 
tendent?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

« 

Q.  What  were  they?  A.  We  had  orders  to  send  two  men  it 
the  polling-place,  to  be  there  at  5:45  a.  m.,  and  preserve  the 
peace  and  protect  the  voters. 

Q.  Is  that  all?  A.  And  see  that  the  Excise  Law  was  not 
violated,  and  allow  no  one  to  electioneer  within  half  a  mile  from 
the  polling-place. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Half  a  mile?    A.  Quarter  of  a  mile. 
By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Quarter  of  a  mile?  A.  Or  at  least  150  feet  — 150  feet 
from  the  polling  place.  J 

Q.  Have  you  got  it  now;  150  feet  from  the  polling  place? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  sure  about  that?    A.  I  am. 

Q.  So  that  when  you  said  a  half  a  mile  your  mind  was  i^aa- 
dering  away,  was  it  not?  A.  My  mind  was  not  wandering;! 
simply  made  a  mistake. 

Q.  When  you  said  a  quarter  of  a  mile  you  made  another?  A* 
I  said  150  feet  from  the  polling  place. 

Q.  Any  other  instructions  given  to  you? 
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By  Chairman  Lexo  w : 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  what  your  instructions  were  in  pur- 
Boance  of  your  official  capacity?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  state  them?    A.  I  did  state  them. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  more?    A.  To  preserve  peace. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  more  than  you  have  stated?  A.  Noth- 
ing more  —  to  arrest  all  violators  of  the  law. 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  Arrest  all  violators  of  the  law,  and  that  is  the  stook 
instmction,  is  it  not  given  at  every  election?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  that  as  soon  as  you  had  been  on  the  polioe 
force  to  arrest  all  the  violators  of  the  law?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  the  grand  jury  of  this  county,  after  that  election, 
found  over  70  indictments  against  election  inspectors  and  eleo- 
tion  officials,  and  there  was  not  one  arrest  made  by  you  or  any 
other  policeman  in  New  York  of  the  violators  of  the  law?  A. 
There  was  an  arrest  made  by  me,  sir. 

Q.  And  no  conviction?    A.  I  don't  think  it  has  been  tried  ye*. 

Q.  Were  the  fellows  you  arrested  indicted?  A.  There  is  one 
or  two  cases  pending  yet,  I  believe. 

Q.  Pending  yet,  since  1893?    A.  No;  since  last  election. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  1893?    A.  No. 

Bv  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Captain,  was  there  any  motive  for  this  policeman  to  have 
sworn  falsely  with  reference  to  his  transfer?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Had  any  trouble  with  him?    A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Can  you  assign  any  motive  for  this  man  going  upon  the 
stand  and  committing  flagrant  perjury  to  a  question  of  that 
kind?     A.  I  can  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think,  in  view  of  that  fact,  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  motive  that  you  can  conceive  of  that  your  recollection 
must  be  at  fault,  and  that  his  must  have  been  correct?  A.  There 
Was  no  motive  either  on  my  part. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think,  in  view  of  the  fact  tliat  you  failed  to  re- 
member so  many  things,  it  is  possible  that  you  may  have  an  omis- 
rton  of  memory  in  this  case?  A.  No,  sir;  I  remember  that  oaae 
perfectly  well.  / 
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Q.  Why  is  it  that  you  remember  that  caae  so  very  well?  A. 
Because  I  see  it  in  the  paper,  and  when  I  saw  it  in  tiie  paper 
that  this  man  made  such  a  statement  — 

Q.  But  your  memory  in  that  case  must  date  back  from  the 
time  of  the  occurrence;  now,  what  was  there  about  the  oue 
that  day  that  impresses  itself  upon  your  memory;  the  simple 
fact  that  you  relieved  the  man  to  get  a  cup  of  coffee  for  break- 
fast was  not  such  an  important  fact  as  to  impress  itfielf  npon 
your  memory  —  what  was  there  about  it?  A.  I  remember  hii 
stating  to  me,  he  said,  I  have  not  been  relieved,  I  waat  to  get 
my  breakfast  and  vote;  I  said  all  light,  the  first  man  that  comes 
in  I  will  have  you  relieved. 

Q.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  that  fact?     A.  No. 

Q.  Why  did  the  case  impress  itself  upon  your  memory?  A. 
When  I  saw  in  the  paper  the  statement  that  this  man  made 
that  is  the  reason  it  impresses  itself  upon  my  memory. 

Q.  Now,  a  district  leader  has  sworn  before  this  committee 
that  it  was  understood  and  stated  at  their  meetings  that  flie 
police  force  of  this  city  was  favorable  to  them  and  all  they  bid 
to  do  was  to  vote  and  they  would  be  protected  —  do  you  knaw 
anything  about  that?    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  And  moreover  the  admission  was  made  that  the  distriet 
leader  had  the  right  to  select  the  particular  officers  who  were  to 
be  detailed  at  the  various  polling  places  —  was  that  right?  A. 
That  is  not  right,  not  with  me. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  no  district  leader  came  to  you  witb 
reference  to  the  appointment  of  men  at  the  various  polling 
places  in  your  district?    A.  I  will. 

Q.  Absolutely?    A.  Yes.  ( 

By  Senator  Bradley:  i  | 

Q.  Never  furnished  you  with  any  list?    A.  No. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Never  furnished  you  with  any  of  the  names?    A.  No. 

Q.  Never  made  any  requests  of  you?    A.  Never. 

Chairman  licxow. —  All  witnesses  under  subpoena  this  morn- 
ing will  attend  here  again  at  half-past  2  o'clock;  the  committee 
will  stand  adjourned  until  that  time. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

December  20,  1894. 

Present — Senators  Lexow,  O'Connor,  Pound  and  Bradley; 
and  counsel  as  before. 

William  J.  Mooney,  residence  319  East  Forty-third  street, 
having  been  previously  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  wish  to  place  on  record,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose I  had  in  producing  Mr.  Harrison,  the  builder,  this  morn- 
ing, who  testified  to  the  payment  of  |250  to  the  wardman  of 
Captain  McLaughlin.  I  wish  to  establish  the  fact,  as  we  have 
been  trying  to  get  along,  and  to  refrain  from  going  ahead  until 
at  least  we  have  some  fact  to  go  upon.  I  proposed  to  have 
Bums  on  the  stand  here,  and  to  get  from  his  exaDiinatiou  what 
he  did  with  the  money  that  he  received,  not  only  from  this 
builder  but  from  other  builders  —  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  refused  to 
pay  him,  it  is  true;  but  he  got  money  from  other  builders. 
Mr.  Burns  was  Mr.  McLaughlin's  wardman  in  that  precinct, 
and  also  in  the  Tenth,  now  the  Eleventh,  and  also  in  the  Tender- 
loin precinct  We  have  been  using  every  effort  in  our  power, 
and  even  calling  upon  some  of  the  men  in  the  detective  bureau 
to  get  Burns  here.  Burns  has  been  broken  on  the  police  force 
on  charges  preferred  by  Superintendent  Byrnes  on  the  31st  of 
August,  due  to  developments  before  this  committee.  Burns 
has  left  the  city,  and  we  can  not  get  a  subpoena  on  him.  But 
for  that  we  would  have  Burns  to  follow  up  that  man's  evi- 
dence. I  call  tliis  officer.  I  say  I  hold  the  oflQcial  record  in  my 
bands  relating  to  Bums'  dismissal  from  the  police  force.  I 
viish  to  ask  this  witness  a  few  questions  in  order  to  complete 
the  line  of  testimony  on  the  Captain  Creeden  matter,  which 
possibly  the  public  authorities  of  Now  York  may.  be  anxious 
to  have  completed  on  the  record.  •  ] 

Bv  Mr.  GofP:  i 

Q.  OflBcer  Mconey,  were  you  attached  to  the  Eleventh  precinct 
while  Captain  Cr^den  was  there  as  sergeant?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  come  right' to  the  point,  Officer  Mooney;  were 
yon  sent  by  Captain  Creeden  to  see  Reppenhagen?    A.  Yes,  sir. 


Q.  What  message  did  you  receive?  ^V.  Allow  me  in  my  own 
way  to  Btate  it?  s 

i}.  Ves;  officer?  A.  Now,  the  day  of  tlie  iiiontii  I  cun  not  jfive 
you,  but  it  was  the  day  —  tlie  day  of  the  luoiitb  was  the  day 
that  tie  last  two  captains  were  appoioted,  just  ttefore  Captain 
flrft'den's  appointment 

Q.  That  was  in  Januai-y?  A.  No;  I  guess  it  was  in  l>etem- 
btp,  wasn't  it? 

Q.  December;  that  ia  right?  A.  I  came  to  the  Btation-houBe 
in  the  raoruinp;  Captain  Oreeden  now,  Sergeant  Creeden  then, 
had  the  desli;  it  wa«  a  short  day;  I  CJime  into  the  station-houBe 
and  be  was  at  the  desk;  and  I  says  to  tiim,  "Are  you  going  to  be 
Ineky  enough  to  oatch  on  toHiay?  "  and  he  says,  "  No;  Moouey,  I 
guess  not "  he  says,  "  ily  friend  that  hati  been  promising  it  to 
me  all  along,  Hogan." 

Q,  Eddii'  Hogan;  yon  understood  Eddie  Ho^ian,  tlie  SenafwT 
A.  I  don't  know  Ilotriin:  Ueeaid,"lle  promised  me  it  all  along,  and 
op  to  the  last  minute  he  told  me  he  could  not  do  anything  for 
me; "  and  he  said,  "  I  would  like  to  get  it  to  show  him  I  could 
get  it  in  spite  of  him : "  I  said.  "  Can't  you  reach  Commissioner 
Vixirhis  or  any  of  the  rest  of  them ; "  and  he  says,  "  I  don't 
know;"  he  says.  "I  hear  Ihat  tliev  are  all  slated  to  l>e  made 
to-day;  I  hear  Commissioner  Voorhis  is  going  to  make  Kergeatit 
Wiegand;  "  and  I  says,  "  Can't  you  go  and  i*ee  Repp;"  and  be 
Bays,  "  No;  you  go  around  and  see  him  for  me." 

<J.  When  you  said  "  Bepp,"  who  did  yon  refer  to?  A.  Kr. 
Reppentmgen;  he  says.  "  You  go  and  see  him  for  me,  and  what- 
ever you  can  do  with  him  1  will  be  satisfied ;"  1  went  around  to  hU 
liqnor  store,  on  the  comer  of  Broome  and  Chrystie  street  and 
asked  Ilia  ftartender  there,  was  Repp  in;  that  lis  the  way  I  collvd 
him;  and  he  says,  "No;  he  is  home  abed;  he  ban  been  ap  all 
night;"  I  went  up  to  his  house,  and  rang  his  doorbell,  and  bin 
wife  came  to  the  door,  and  she  invited  me  in,  and  I  says,  "la 
BIr,  Kepi>enhagen  in;"  and  slie  says,  "Yes;  he  in  abed,  and 
asleep;  he  was  uj)  all  night; "  I  says,  "  I  would  like  to  see  him:" 
she  Bays.  "  lie  is  tired,  and  gone  to  bed,  and  you  ran  not  »ee 
him;"  and  I  said.  "I  would  like  lo  see  him  on  Romething  im- 
portant; "  I  says,  "  Go  in  and  tell  him  1  am  Officer  Mooney.  and 
would  like  tn  see  him;"  she  went  into  tlie  room  and  came  oot 
and  Hiiid.  "All  right;  go  In  and  see  him;"  I  went  in  where  hp 
was  sleeping,  in  a  front-room  on  a  folding-bed.  and  I  paniwd  the 
time  of  the  day  with  him;  and  he  says,  "  Bit  down: "  and  T  Nat 
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down  on  the  edge  of  the  ped;  and  I  says,  "  Bq[>p,  I  came  up  here 
to  see  if  jou  can  not  do  something  for  Tim." 

Q.  When  you  said  "  Tim,"  who  did  you  mean?  A.  Sergeant 
Creeden;  he  said,  "Wh^t  is  the  matter  with  Tim;  is  he  in 
trouble;"  I  says,  "No;  he  is  in  no  trouble,  any  more  than  he 
would  like  to  see  if  he  can  be  made  captain ; "  "  Well,"  he  says, 
"Mooney,  why  didn't  you  come  a  week  before;  it  is  pretty  late 
now;  Wiegand  is  slated  to  be  made  by  Commissioner  Voorhis, 
and  he  is  the  only  one  I  can  possibly  reach; "  or  something  like 
that 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  He  said  that  to  you;  are  you  certain  of  that?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
know  he  said  it;  and  he  says,  "  I  don't  know,"  it  is  so  late,  that 
I  can  do  anything,  but  I  will  get  up  and  go  to  headquarters  and 
see  if  I  can  reach  Mr.  Martin; "  I  says,  "  Commissioner  Martin?  " 
and  he  says,  "No;  not  Commissioner  Martin;  but  Martin  that 
ran  for  coroner  and  was  defeated;  "  and  he  says,  "  That  Wiegand 
was  slated  to  be  made  for  |12,000;"  and  he  says,  "The  money 
was  up; "  he  says,  "  I  don't  know  what  he  can  do  now; "  "  Well," 
I  says,  "  if  you  will  make  Creeden  captain,  I  will  raise  the  ante 
$3,000;"  and  he  straightened  up  on  his  elbow,  in  bed,  and  he 
says,  "God;  that  is  pretty  good;"  and  he  says,  "Well,  I  will 
have  to  go  and  get  shaved  first ; "  and  I  says,  "All  right ; "  he 
»  got  up,  and  says  he,  "  Now,  Martin,  has  run  for  coroner  and  got 
defeated;  and  spent  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  I  have  been  to  a 
good  deal  of  expense ; "  and  he  says,  "  There  is  |5,000  for  me,  and 
15,000  for  Martin,  and  |5,000  fw  Voorhis;"  and  he  says,  "It 
will  help  us  all  out  in  our  election  expenses;"  and  he  sfiys, 
"You  meet  me  before  noon,  between  11  and  12  o'clock,  and  I 
will  tell  you; "  and  I  says,  "All  right; "  I  met  him,  and  he  says^ 
"  Wiegand's  appointment  has  been  deferred." 

By  Mr.  GofP:  I  ! 

Q.  The  same  day?  A.  The  same  day;  and  he  says,  "  I  am  to 
meet  Martin  again;"  and  he  says,  "If  you  will  meet  me  at  4 
o'clock,  I  will  give  you  a  decided  answer;"  I  says,  "All 
right;"  I  met  him  at  4  o'clock,  and  he  says,  "Creeden  will  be 
appointed  in  case  that  money  is  forthcoming; "  I  says,  "  He  can 
not  put  the  money  all  up  at  once; "  and  he  says,  "  You  have  to 
put  up  something;  in  ca«e  it  falls  through  we  have  something 
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for  our  trouble;"  and  I  says,  "All  right,  bo  far  as  I  am  ooir 
cerned;"  and  I  went  and  told  Creeden,  and  I  went  back  ud 
Reppenhagen  says,  "  I  want  f  5,000  bonus;  in  case  it  falls  throng 
we  keep  the  f  5,000;  and  in  a  week  or  two  put  up  the  otber 
110,000;"  and  I  went  back  and  told  Sergeant  Creeden;  and  he 
says,  "  It  was  a  pretty  haid  matter  to  raise  the  money,"  or  some^ 
thing  like  that,  ''  so  quick ; "  and  I  says,  "  If  I  can  do  anything 
for  you,  I  will  do  it  for  you;  "  I  went  down  the  Bowery  and  met 
Martin  Kirby,  and  I  asked  him,  and  he  said,  "  I  will  give  |1,0M; 
and  I  think  I  met  John  Howard,  and  he  says,  "  I  spent  a  good 
deal  of  money,  and  I  don't  know  whether  I  can  spare  it  or  not;' 
and  I  went  back  and  told  Sergeant  Creeden,  and  that  is  so  fu 
as  I  know,  positively,  any  more  than  Frank  Wilson  told  me  after 
that;  that  is  all  the  connection  I  had  with  the  case. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  about  it? 
A.  Of  my  own  knowledge;  yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Ooff.— That  will  do,  officer. 

Captain  William  Strauss,  recalled  as  a  witness,  testified  ii 
follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Captain,  you  have  gone  over  with  your  wife  the  testimoi^ 
that  she  gave  here  before  the  committee,  have  you?  A.  What 
is  that? 

Q.  You  have  spoken  with  your  wife  about  the  testimony  that'  * 
she  gave  before  the  committee  to-day?    A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Haven't  you  had  a  conversation  with  her  during  recesif 
A.  I  did  not ;  not  about  the  — 

Q.  You  had  a  conversation  with  her  during  recess?    A.  Idli 

Q.  And  you  mean  to  say  that  you  did  not  talk  with  her  abort 
what  she  had  testified  to  here?  A.  I  asked  her,  and  she  saji 
to  me,  "  They  asked  her  what  money  you  had,  and  whether  she 
had  any  property,  etc.,"  and  that  is  all. 

Q.  So  you  know,  now,  she  testified  she  had  no  property?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  knew,  captain,  she  was  going  to  testify  to  that 
before  she  went  on  the  stand?  A.  I  did  not;  I  had  no  idea 
what  she  was  going  to  testify  to. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say,  that  yourself  and  wife,  cohabiting  to- 
gether since  last  Tuesday,  has  not  spoken  at  all  a  word  abont 
either  of  your  testimony  before  this  committee?  A.  She  aaked 
me  when  she  was  subpoenaed  —  she  came  here  —  she  asked  me^ 
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"  I  wotider  what  they  want  me  for,"  and  I  said,  "  I  don't  know; " 
that  is  all  the  conversation  we  had. 

Q.  That  is  all  the  conversation  you  had?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  between  you,  or  by  either  of  you 
since  that  time,  about  the  examination  that  either  of  you  would 
undergo  at  the  hands  of  this  committee?  A.  We  did  not  have 
any  idea  what  we  were  going —  • 

y.  Did  you  have  any  conversation;  I  am  not  asking  about 
your  idea?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  u  word?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  both  agreed  upon  that  statement,  did  you  not?  A. 
We  did  not  agree  on  any  statement  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  not  agree  that  each  of  you  would  testify  in  that 
way?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  you  had  no  conversation?    A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  with  any  member  of  your  family?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  captain,  you  are  as  poor  to-day  as  you  were  when 
you  went  on  the  police  force,  are  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  means  when  you  went  on  the  police  force? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  means  to-day?    A.  I  have  not 

Q.  Taken  up  all  your  salary  in  the  support  of  your  family? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have  simply  a  bank 
account;  one  bank  account  at  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank?  A. 
Yes;  I  have  got  about  |100  there,  I  guess. 

Q.  Did  you  bring  your  bank-book?    A.  I  did  not;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  may  have  forgotten,  but  I  asked  you  to  bring  your 
bank-book?    A.  You  did  not  ask  me. 

Q.  You  will  bring  it  to  me  or  send  it  to  me?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  remember  Wednesday,  when  you  went  home, 
your  wife  calling  your  attention  to  certain  articles  in  the 
newspapers  concerning  you?    A.  On  Wednesday? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  Yesterday  —  no;  she  did  not;  she  only  said, 
"Look  here;  here  is  my  picture;"  her  picture  was  taken;  that 
is  all  the  conversation  we  had. 

Q.  You  saw  in  some  of  the  newspapers  there  were  articles 
indicating  that  you  were  going  to  make  a  confession  here, 
did  you?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  seen  them. 

Q.  Did  your  wife  speak  to  you  about  those  articles?  A.  She 
did. 

L.  658 
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Q.  And  you  had  some  conversation  with  her  about  the  sup- 
posed confession  that  you  were  going  to  make?    A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  And  she  advised  you  not  to  confess?  A.  She  did  not 
advise  me;  no. 

Q.  She  did  not  advise  you  anything?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  ask  her  advice?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  undergo  examination  in  the  civil 
service  board  for  promotion  to  a  captaincy?    A.  Twice. 

Q.  When  did  you  undergo  the  first?    A.  In  1890. 

Q.  In   1892?    A.  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety. 

Q.  What  precinct  were  you  sergeant  in  at  that  time?  A. 
In  the  Twenty-fourth  precinct  at  that  time. 

Q.  Where  is  that?  A.  The  steamer  patrol;  on  the  harbor 
police. 

Q.  And  how  long  were  you  on  the  harbor  police?  A  A 
little  over  four  years. 

Q.  What  precinct  were  you  assigned  to  first  after  being 
made  captain?  A.  To  the  Thirteenth  precinct  at  that  time; 
now  the  Twelfth. 

Q.  That  is  where?    A.  Delancey  and  Attorney  streets. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there?  A.  I  remained  there 
about  six  months. 

Q.  And  to  what  precinct  were  you  sent  after  that?  A.  To 
the  Broadway   squad. 

Q.  And  how  long  did  you  remain  on  the  Broadway  squad? 
A.  About  the  same  time;  I  think  about  six  or  seven  montiLS. 

Q.  To  what  precinct  were  you  attached  after  that?  A.  To 
the  Twenty-fourth  precinct;  the  harbor  police. 

Q.  The  harbor  police?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  command  of  the  harbor  police?    A.  Sir? 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  after  you  were  made  captain?  A  Oh, 
after  I  was  made   captain? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  I  was  sent  to  the  Seventh  precinct 

Q.  That  is  Madison  street?    A.  Yes,  fidr. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  command  of  the  Seventh  precinct? 
A.  About  three  months. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  houses  of  ill-fame  were  in 
operation  in  the  Seventh  precinct  when  you  went  there?'  A 
There  wasn't  any,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  were  in  operation  when  yon  went  there? 
A.  None. 
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Q.  Did  any  move  into  the  precinct  while  you  were  there? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  any  people  who  moved  in  there,  to  your 
own  knowledge?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  from  the  Seventh  precinct,  where  did  you  go?  A. 
To  the  Twenty-fifth,  East  Sixty-seventh  street 

Q.  That  is  the  precinct  in  which  you  are  now?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  we  have  it  in  the  testimony  here  that  the  Bohe- 
mian liquor  dealers  of  that  precinct  were  assessed  certain 
sums  a  month  by  your  wardman;  that  the  Association  of 
Bohemian  Liquor  Dealers  paid  that  assessment  in  gross  to 
your  wardman;  did  you  ever  hear  of  that  before  the  testimony? 
A.  Never. 

Q.  The  testimony  brought  out  before  this  committee?  A. 
No,  sir.  I 

Q.  Who  was  your  wardman?  A.  When  I  came  there  was  a 
man  named  Long;  Long  was  there. 

Q.  How  long  did  Long  remain?  A.  He  remained  there  about 
a  year. 

Q.  Who  became  wardman  in  his  place?    A.  Weller  and  Grate. 

Q.  You  selected  them  yourself?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  designated  them  for  the  special  duty?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  became  of  Long?  A.  He  was  transferred;  he  wa» 
transferred  to  the  Twenty-eighth  precinct,  I  believe. 

Q.  Could  such  practices  exist  in  your  precinct  as  have  been 
sworn  to  here  by  a  number  of  witnesses,  and  entries  in  the 
book  made  showing  those  transactions,  without  your  knowledge 
as  a  captain?    A.  What  transactions? 

Q.  The  blackmailing  of  the  liquor  dealers?  A.  I  never  heard 
that  there  was  any. 

Q.  My  question  was,  can  such  transactions  as  the  blackmailing 
of  the  liquor  dealers  take  place  in  your  precinct,  and  in  your 
name,  without  your  knowledge  as  captain?    A.  It  could. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it,  in  the  department,  that  the  liquor 
dealers  were  paying  blackmail  to  the  police?  A.  There  was 
a  rumor  to  that  elBfect. 

Q^  A  rumor  to  that  effect;  did  you  hear  it  more  than  once? 
\.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  steps  or  measures  to  investigate  the 
truth  of  the  rumor?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  you  do?  A.  I  went  and  saw  several  liquor 
dealers  and  asked  them  whether  they  paid  any  money  to  any 
police  officers;  they  told  me  no. 
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Q.  Well,  name  me  one  liquor  dealer  that  you  went  to  and 
asked  if  they  paid  any  money  to  police  officers?  A.  Yea,  sir; 
there  is  one.* 

Q.  Name  me  one?  A.  A  Mr.  Rooney  at  the  corner  of  SeTen- 
tieth  street  and  Second  avenue. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  any  of  the  Bohemians  and  ask  them  if  they 
were  paying  any  money  to  the  police?    A.  I  did;  I  did, 

Q.  What  were  you  told  by  them?    A.  They  told  me  no. 

Q.  How  did  this  rumor  originate  that  caused  you  to  investi- 
gate? A.  I  heard  that;  there  is  some  stranger  told  me  that  he 
heard  there  was  a  liquor  dealer  had  paid  f500  to  some  police- 
man. 

Q.  And  you  knew,  of  couxse,  that  the  Excise  Law  was  not 
enforced  in  your  precinct?  A.  The  Excise  Law  is  enforced  in 
my  precinct 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  the  Excise  Law  is  not  violated  in  yoor 
precinct;  will  you  take  the  responsibility  of  swearing  to  that? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  that  on  Sunday  the  Excise  Law  ha« 
been  violated  since  you  have  been  captain  of  that  precinct?  A. 
I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  take  pains  to  stop  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do?  A.  I  de^tailed  officers  in  citizen's  clothes 
to  arrest  all  persons  violating  the  Excise  Law:  I  have  always 
instructed  them  every  Sunday,  the  officers  under  my  command, 
to  enforce  the  Excise  Law  and  report  to  me  where  the  Excise 
Law  was  violated. 

Q.  Wlieu  did  your  father  die?  A.  My  father  died  fwo  years 
ago.  I 

Q.  What  business  was  he  in?    A.  He  was  a  dealer  in  horses. 

Q.  A  dealer  in  horses;  did  he  leave  a  will?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  D!^  he  leave  any  estate?    A.  He  did  not 

Q.  Was  there  a  lawyer  employed  in  settling  up  that  estate? 
A,  No.  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  money  from  your  father's  estate?  .^ 
No,  sir;  not  a  cent;  he  died  poor. 

Q.  Or  your  mother's  estate?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  a  dollar?    A.  No,  sir;  I  supported  them. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  a  sum  of  money  did  not  go  throngb 
a  lawyer's  hands  in  this  city  to  you  from  vour  father's  or 
mother's  estate?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  Absolutely?    A.  Yen,  sir. 
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Q.  Or  to  any  member  of  your  family?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  appointed  you,  captain?    A.  Commissioner  McClave. 

Q.  When  yon  passed  the  civil  service,  the  first  examination, 
what  ratio  did  you  have?    A.  Sir? 

Q.  What  percentage?    A.  96.22,  I  believe. 

Q.  What  percentage  did  you  have  the  second  time?    A.  95.85. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  from  the  first  examination  to  the  second? 
A.  One  year. 

Q.  You  received  your  shield  before  your  appointment  was 
made  out,  did  you  not?  A.  When  I  was  appointed  captain  I 
received  my  shield;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  receive  it  before?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  go  back  to  headquarters  with  your  shield?  A. 
I  went  to  headquarters  with  the  sergeant's  shield  and  got  the 
captain's  shield. 

Q.  Wasn't  there  a  mistake  about  your  appointment  as  cap- 
tain?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  take  your  shield,  and  were  you  not  afterward 
Bent  for  to  headquarters  to  wait  for  a  few  days?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  mistake  or  trouble  about  your  appoint- 
ment as  captain?    A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  How  many  were  in  the  class  when  you  were  appointed? 
A.  The  civil  service  class? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  Oh,  probably  40  or  50. 

Q.  Any  percentage  higher  than  you?  A.  I  think  there  was 
one  or  two. 

Q.  Give  me  the  names,  please?  A.  I  can  not  tell  you  the 
names,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  it  suggested  to  you  to  obtain  the  names  of 
prominent  citizens  to  recommend  you  to  a  captaincy?  A.  No  one 
did. 

Q.  No  one?     A.  No,  sir.  \ 

Q.  Did  you  do  that  of  your  own  motion?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Had  you  not  a  conversation  with  Charley  Grant  about  it? 
A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  Did  Charley  Grant  tell  you  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
get  the  names  of  prominent  citizens?  A.  No,  sir;  I  never  spoke 
to  Charley  Grant;  I  never  spoke  to  him. 

Q.  You  never  spoke  to  Charley  Grant,  and  you  were  made 
captain  by  McClave?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q«  Yon  mean  to  swear  that?    A.  I  do. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  Charley  Grant?    A.  Did  I  see  him. 

Q.  Yes?  A.  I  used  to  see  him  when  I  came  over  to  head- 
(juarters  on  pay  day.  • 

Q.  1  mean  in  connection  with  that  appointment  as  captain? 
A.  No,  sir.  I 

Q.  Nothing  at  all  to  do  with  him?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  made  your  application  for  appointment  as  cq>- 
tain  before  you  went  to  see  Mr.  Seligman,  for  instance?  A  I 
saw  Mr.  Seligman  afterward. 

Q.  TMt  is  what  1  say,  afterward?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  tell  Mr.  Ganz  that  you  were  sure  of  yonr 
appointment  as  captain  but  jou  wanted  some  well-known  citizens 
to  indorse  your  papers?  A.  Yes;  I  told  him  I  wanted  some  well- 
known  citizens  so  I  would  be  appointed  a  captain;  I  wanted 
some  letters  of  recommendation. 

Q.  That  was  after  you  had  been  assured  that  you  would  be 
made  a  captain?  A.  1  liadn't  the  assurauce  then. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  recommendations  when  you  passed  your 
flrst  civil  service?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  it  were  necessary  for  you  to  have  recommendations, 
why  did  you  not  get  them  when  you  passed  your  first  examina- 
tion, as  well  as  wh<^n  yon  passed  your  •second?  A.  When  I 
passed  the  first  examination  there  was  not  any  vacancy  at  that 
time.  f 

Q.  Rut  you  expected  the  first  vacancy?    A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Did  you  not?     A.  Yes.  1 

Q.  You  would  not  otherwise  have  gone  to  pass  the  civil  ser- 
vice?    A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  When  you  passed  the  civil  service  the  first  time,  why  did 
you  not  get  the  recommendations  you  got  the  second  time?  A 
I  did  not  see  anvbodv.  i 

Q.  I  know  you  did  not;  and  that  is  why  I  ask  why  you  did  not? 
A.  I  did  not  see  anvbodv  in  connection  with  mv  promotion  until 
such  time  as  there  would  be  a  vacancy  in  a  department. 

Q.  There  were  vacancies  betwi^en  the  time  you  passed  your 
first  civil  service  examination  and  your  second  civil  service  ex- 
amination, were  tlioie  not?    A.  T  don't  remember. 

Q.  There  were?  A  There  might  have  been;  I  don't  remem- 
ber; T  don't  think  there  was. 
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Q.  If  you  depended  upon  the  tirst  civil  service  exammation, 
why  did  you  go  through  the  second  civil  service  examination? 
A,  Because  the  name  on  the  list  is  only  good  for  one  year. 

Q.  But  during  that  year  you  were  an  applicant  for  the  posi- 
tion of  captain,  were  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

ii.  And  during  that  year  you  made  no  application  to  any 
<;itizens  for  a  letter  of  recommendation,  did  you;  did  you?  A. 
I  don*t  think  I  did. 

Q.  Now,  what  I  want  to  find  out  is  why  was  it  that  on  your 
second  application,  that  you  went  and  got  letters  from  these 
well-known  citizens,  when  you  did  not  consider  it  necessary  on 
your  first  application?  A.  On  my  first  application,  I  told  you 
there  wasn't  any  vacancies,  and  I  didn't  think  there  was  any 
vacancies  during  that  year. 

Q.  Then  if  there  wasn't  any  vacancies  why  did  you  apply?  A. 
Well,  I  wanted  to  pass  the  civil  service. 

Q.  Why  did  you  want  to  pass  the  civil  service;  as  a  matter  of 
fun  and  enjoyment,  was  it?  A.  Well,  it  wasn't  any  fun  or  en- 
joyment; I  wanted  to  pass  in  case  there  was  any  vacancies 
occurred,  so  I  would  have  a  chance  to  get  appointed. 

Q.  What  year  did  you  pass  your  civil  service  examination  for 
captain?    A.  I  think  it  was  in  1890. 

Q.  And  you  were  promoted  when?  A.  In  1891  —  or  it  was  in 
1888  or  1889;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Give  me  those  dates  again;  the  time  of  the  first  examina- 
tion that  you  passed;  you  passed  the  first  civil  service  examinar 
tion  when?    A.  It  was  in  1889  or  1890. 

Q.  Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine  or  1890?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why,  there  were  three  or  four  captains  appointed  in  the 
meantime,  between  the  time  you  passed  your  first  civil  service 
examination  until  you  passed  your  second?  A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber whether  there  was  or  not. 

Q.  I  know  there  were;  the  record  shows  there  were;  the 
record  shows  there  were,  captain;  what  I  want  you  to  explain, 
if  you  can,  is  why  you  considered  it  necessary  to  obtain  the 
letters  of  recommendation  from  well-known  citizens  at  the  time 
that  you  made  your  second  application,  when  you  did  not  con- 
sider it  necessary  when  you  made  your  first  application;  why? 
A.  Well,  when  I  made  my  first  application  there  wasn't  any 
vacancies. 

Q.  You  have  told  us  that  three  or  four  times,  and  I  tell  you 
there  were  three  or  four  captains  made,  according  to  the  record; 
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aiat  is  uo  reason?    A.  Well,  I  don't  remember;  I  can  not  tell 
you.  4 

Q.  You  don't  remember;  that  is  a  stock  answer^  you  are  to 
fall  back  on  during  this  examination  —  you  don't  remember? 
A.  You  don't  want  me  to  — 

Q.  That  is  a  stock  answer;  is  it  not?  A.  That  is  the  only 
answer  I  can  give  if  I  don't  know. 

Q.  That  is  your  stock  answer  to  give  when  you  find  yourself 
in  a  corner,  that  you  don't  know?    A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  I  ask  you  for  a  reason  and  you  don't  remember  the  rea&oo 
that  prompted  you;  suppose,  I  give  you  the  reason;  do  you  re- 
member that  Charley  Grant  said  to  you  that  McClave  would  not 
appoint  you  unless  you  had  the  recommendation  of  those  well- 
known  citizens;  men  of  your  own  race;  do  you  remember  tiiat? 
A.  Charley  Grant  never  spoke  to  me. 

Q.  "Were  you  not  told  by  some  other  person  than  Charlej 
Grant?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  to  those  gentlemen;  you  knew  plenty 
besides  Mr.  Ganz  and  Mr.  Seligraan,  and  men  of  that  class? 
A.  Wx*ll,  I  had  recommendations  from  other  people;  I  had  recom- 
mendations from  Mr.  Patterson. 

Q.  From  Judge  l*atterson?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  Senator  Parsons, 
of  Rochester. 

Q.  Wait  a  while;  you  had  the  recommendation  from  Judge 
Patterson;  Judge  I\atterson  had  a  friend  in  connection  with  your 
application,  had  he  not,  that  you  were  acquainted  with  or  told 
about?     A.  No,  sir;  he  gave  me  that  letter,  personally. 

Q.  Who  else  beside  Judge  Patterson?  A.  I  got  introduced  to 
Senator  I»arsons,  of  Rochester,  and  he  gave  me  a  letter  of 
recommendation. 

Q.  Do  you  know  him?     A.  I  was  introduced  to  him. 

Q.  Would  you  know  him  now.  if  you  saw  him?  A.  I  would; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  introduced  to  him  the  time  you  got  the  letter 
of  recommendation?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  introduced  you?     A.  Mr.  Ganz. 

Q.  You  were  introduced  for  tlie  purpose  of  getting  a  letter 
of  recommendation?  A.  No;  not  at  that  time;  I  was  introduced 
before  I  asked  him  for  that  letter  of  recommendation. 

Q.  From  whom  else  did  you  get  a  letter  of  recommendation? 
A.  I  think  that  IS  all;  oh,  T  had  a  letter  from  ex-Jndg^  Isaaca 
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Q.  £x-Jadge  who?    A.  Ex- Judge  Isaacs. 
Q.  And  who  else?    A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  You  have  been  talking  to  a  number  of  persons  about  joxu- 
examination  here,  have  you  not?    A.  I  have  not;  no,  sir. 
Q.  Not  at  all?    A.  No. 
Q.  Not  to  any  one?    A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  acted  under  rule  41  of  the  depai'tment  on 
your  own  motion?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  rule  41?    A.  You  have  got  me  there. 
Q.  You  don't  know;  you  said  you  acted  under  it;  I  thought 
you  knew?    A.  It  is  relative  to  reporting  — 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  the  fact;  I  do  not  want  any  explanation; 
you  said  you  acted  under  rule  41;  I  ask  you  what  it  is?  A.  To 
report  on  houses  of  prostitution  and  assignation. 

Q.  What?    A.  To  make  all  reports  of  houses  of  prostitution. 
Q.  Are  you  asking  me?    A.  I  say,  I  believe    that  is  rule  41; 
I  don't  know. 

Q.  By  the  way,  speaking  of  making  reports  regarding  houses 
of  prostitution,  you  have  made  such  reports?    A.  I  have. 

Q.  Have  you ;  did  you  report  any  reputed  houses  of  prostitution 
in  your  precinct?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  any  houses  of  prostitution  there?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Your  precinct  is  clear?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  inquire  about  what  was  known  as  the  Gyp 
business,  in  your  precinct?    A.  The  Gyip  business? 
Q.  Yes?    A.  No,  sir;  there  isn't  any. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  I  mean,  when  you  say,  there  isn't  any; 
you  must  know  what  I  mean?    A.  You  mean  gambling? 
Q.  Gambling?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  say,  there  isn't  any,  you  ought  to  know?  A. 
That  is  what  I  mean. ' 

Q.  I  do  not  say  gambling;  I  say  Gyp;  you  say  there  isn't  any 
Gyp  business  in  your  precinct;  and  I  ask  you  what  it  is?  A. 
I  don't  know  what  Gyp  business  means. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  in  connection  with  the  police  depart- 
ment of  this  city?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  the  first  time  you  ever  heard  of  the  Gyp  business? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  It  is?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Oh,  you  are  equally  as  innocent  of  the  Gyp  business  in  your 
precinct  as  you  are  of  the  existence  of  houses  of  prostitution 
in  your  prednct,  are  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
liL  669 
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Q.  Now,  I  will  enlighten  you  a  little  bit;  the  Qjp  bufflnew 
is  known  us  the  mock  auction  fraudulent  horse  buBlnesH,  the 
horise  swindling  business;  you  know  what  I  inean  now?  A. 
Yes.  wr. 

Q.  You  know  that  business  has  been  carried  on?  A.  Not  in 
my  precinct. 

Q.  Around  Sixty- third  and  Sixty-fifth  streets?    A.  No,  sir. 

(ci.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Captain  Strauss,  are  those  not  the  markets  in  New 
York  for  selling  the  old  horses  and  oomraittiug  the  frauds  upon 
the  farmers  right  in  your  precinct  between  Second  and  Third 
avenues?  A.  There  is  a  horse  market  there;  yes,  sir;  they  bring 
a  lot  of  worthless  old  horses  there. 

Q.  That  is  it;  have  any  persons  ever  gone  to  your  people 
and  claimed  they  were  robbed?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Hi,  you  ever  heard  of  people  who  were  swindled  in  the 
horse  business  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  first  you  have  ever  heard  of  any  swindling 
being  perpetrated?  A.  I  never  heard  of  any;  no  complaints 
were  ever  made  in  my  station-house. 

Q.  Jones'  Woods  is  in  your  precinct,  isn^t  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  violation  of  the  Excise 
Law  there  on  Sundays?  A.  There  was  never  any  violatiiui 
there  on  Sunday;  there  was  no  picnic  there  on  Sunday. 

Q.  In  Washington  park?    A.  No,, sir. 

Q.  Tliat  is  part  of  Jones'  Woods?    A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  they  had  no  Sunday  evening  picnics  there? 
A.  No.  sir;  not  while  I  was  there. 

Q.  You  spoke  a  while  ago  about  the  houses  of  prostitution; 
did  you  ever  have  a  complaint  of  a  disorderly-house  in  yoor 
precinct  from  any  citizen?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  about  it?  A.  I  arrested  them;  and  got 
the  evidence  and  arrested  them. 

Q.  In  relation  to  the  disorderly-house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  only  one  complaint?  A.  Only  one  complaint;  I 
beg  >our  pardon  there;  I  wish  to  state  that  I  had  several  com- 
plaints from  flats,  persons  living  in  flats  and  used  their  flats 
for  immoral  purposes. 

Q.  Yes?  A.  And  in  every  case,  in  every  instance,  I  made  the 
arrest;  I  got  the  evidence  and  made  the  arrest 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  a  promissory  note?    A.  Never. 
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Q.  In  your  life?    A.  Never. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  indorse  a  promissory  note?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  Wallerstein  in  court;  did  you  ever  make  a  promis- 
sory note  to  him?.  A.  No,  sir;  never. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  any  arrangement  with  him  in  regard  to 
notes?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  saloon  keeper  named  Woefleman,  corner  of 
Houston  street  and  the  Bowery?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  give  him  any  notes?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  indorse  any  notes?    A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  person  making  notes  in  your  name  or 
in  your  interest?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  positively  swear  that  there  is  not  a  paper  in  existence 
with  your  genuine  signature  on  as  a  promissory  note?  A.  No 
paper  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  No;  I  do  not  want  you  to  answer  that  way,  sir;  you  posi- 
tively swear  now  that  there  is  not  in  existence  a  promissory 
note  l>earing  your  signature?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  you  never  made  one?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  authorized  anybody  to  make  one  for  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  clear  about  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Captain  Strauss,  how  did  you  get  your  appointment  any- 
way? A.  I  got  my  appointment  by  asking  for  it  and  throujjjh 
those  letters  of  recommendation. 

Q.  From  McClave?    A.  Yes,  sir.  j 

Q.  On  the  strength  of  your  intelligence  and  intellectual  ac- 
complishments and  qualifications  as  a  policeman?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  for  nothing  else?    A.  On  my  record. 

Q.  Of  course;  th^t  goes  as  your  qualifications  as  a  policemau? 
A.  Nothing  else. 

Q.  And  upon  nothing  else?    A"^  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  got  that  appointment  without  its  costing  you  a 
dollar?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Absolutely?    A.  Absolutely. 

Q.  Absolutely;  were  you  ever  honorably  mentioned  by  the 
board   of  police?    A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  There  have  never  l)een  any  conspicuous  services  on 
your  part,  have  there?  A.  Well,  I  made  a  good  many  good 
an'ests  of  burglars   and   robbers. 

Q.  Was  there  any  conspicuous  service?    A.  No, 

Q.  There  were  other  officers  there  that  went  ! 
you  on  the  list,  and  vet  vou  were  mp^'^  '*"'^*ain 
lieve  sa 


C^  And  wluMe  records  were  just  as  good  as  yours  on  tte 
pfAltj:  force;  is  that  not  so?    A.  I  don*t  know. 

C^  Voa  don't  know?    A.  Xa 

C/.  How  man/  years  had  joa  been  on  the  police  force  when 
joii  were  made  captain?    A.  Aboat  19  rears. 

C/.  f>id  you  ever  make  Wallerstein  a  promise  to  appoint 
him  wardman     if  joa  were  made  captain?    A.  I  did. 

(/.  That  was  before  voa  were  made  captain?     A.   Yes,  »r. 

il.  How  did  jon  come  to  make  Wallerstein  a  promise  that 
you  would  make  him  a  wardman,  before  you  were  made  cap- 
tain yourself?  A.  We  were  talking  about  it,  and  I  told  him 
if  ever  I  be  made  a  captain  I  will  make  you  a  wardman. 

</.  What  precinct  was  he  in  at  that  time?  A.  I  believe  he 
was  in  the  steamboat  squad. 

(.1,  Now,  be  sure;  were  you  and  he  in  the  same  precinct? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Ci.  When  you  promised  to  make  him  your  wardman?  A. 
No,  sir.  I 

il.  What  precinct  were  you  in  when  you  promised  to  make 
him  a  wardman?    A.  I  was  in  the  harbor  police. 

Q.  In  the  harbor  police;  how  was  it  that  you  went  out  of 
your  way,  while  in-  the  harbor  police,  to  tell  an  oflBcer  in  the 
Hteaiiihoat  squad  that  you  would  make  him  a  wardman? 
A.  Well,  he  is  a  friend  and  relative  of  mine. 

Q.  Friend  and  lelative?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  him  your  wardman?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  For  how  long?    A.  About  two  months. 

Q.  What  was  the  trouble  that  you  did  not  keep  him  longer? 
A.  All  the  warduien  were  reduced  to  the  ranks  at  that  time 

Q.  That  is,  of  late?    A.  At  that  time. 

Q.  At   that   time?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  Well,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  Long  was  your  ward- 
nuiu  when  you  went  there?  A.  Wallerstein  was  with  me  while 
1   was  in  the  Seventh  precinct 

Q.  Then  you  made  him  your  wardman  in  the  SeTenth  pre- 
cinct?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  particular  character  was  there. aboat  tids  buri* 
nt^ss  of  wardman  that  you  should  go  outside  of  the  precinct 
ill  which  you  mij^ht  be  assigned  and  select  another  to  make 
him  a  wardman?  A.  Because  I  knew  him  to  be  a  good  police- 
man* 

Q.  What?   A.  I  knew  him  to  be  a  good  crfBcer. 
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Q.  Each  captain  is  supposed  to  select  his  own  man  for  ward- 
man?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  man  that  would  answer  him  best  for  doing  the  col- 
lecting business,  isn't  that  it?  A.  I  hadn't  any  collecting 
business  to  do  there. 

Q.  Just  look  at  me,  captain;  you  had  no  collecting  business? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  been  sworn  here  by  a  mountain  of  evidence,  proven 
by  a  mountain  of  evidence  here,  that  the  duties  of  the  ward- 
man  were  to  do  the  collecting  business  for  the  captain?  A. 
No  wardman  ever  collected  one  cent  for  me. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that,  in  the  face  of  the  mountain  of 
evidence  that  is  before  this  committee,  that  you  don't  know 
that  the  duties  of  a  wiudman  were  to  do  the  collecting  from 
the  disorderly-houses  and  the  liquor  stores?     A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  For  the  captain  in  each  precinct?  A.  No,  sir;  not  for  me, 
sir. 

Q.  Are  you  the  glori  ms  and  brilliant  exception?  A.  May 
be  I  am;  I  —  my  wardmen  have  got  nothing  to  do  except  police 
duty;  nothing  else;  I  don't  ask  them  to  do  anything  like  that. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  find  out  is  why  you  should  select  Waller- 
sttin,  outside  of  his  being  a  relation  of  yours;  any  other  reason? 
A.  Because  he  is  a  good,  ivliable  ofticer. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  wait  to  get  into  the  precinct  where  you 
would  be  assigned,  and  select  an  officer  from  there  that  was 
used  to  the  precinct,  and  knew  it?  A.  I  did  not  make  him 
wfirdman  until  about  a  month  after  I  wa«  made  captain. 

Q.  But  you  promised  him  before  you  were  made  captain?  A. 
I  told  him  before  I  was  made  captain  if  I  could  do  it  I  would 
make  him  wardman. 

Q.  You  had  the  appointment?  A.  I  had  the  application,  not 
the  appointment;  I  have  to  make  the  application  to  the  police 
board  and  they  make  the  appointment. 

Q.  Th(>  application  of  the  police  captain  is  generally  complied 
with?     \.  Sometimee. 

Q.  Except  where  the  local  politicians  will  insist  on  keeping 
thp  wardman  there  in  spite  of  the  captain?    A.  That  might  be. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  that?    A.  I  have  heard  it 

Q.  Ilad  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  it  yoimelf  ?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Oaa  Newman?    A.  I  do;  7 
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Q.  Do  you  know  his  business?    A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Ever  been  speaking  to  him?  A  I  liave  known  him  tor  25 
years.  I 

Q.  Do  you  know  Louis  Morrell?  A.  Morrell;  yes,  sir;  he  hai 
been  introduced  to  me. 

Q.  He  used  to  be  in  Rivington  street?  A.  I  don't  know 
where  he  was.  I 

Q.  Did  you  know  Louis  Morrell  very  well?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Newman  very  well?  A.  I  did  know  tiim 
for  25  years.  I 

Q.  Well,  you  talked  with  him  about  your  appointment;  did 
you  not?    A.  No,  sir.  I 

Q.  At  the  time  you  made  your  application  as  captain?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  Ivuew  Newman's  business,  didn't  you?  A.  His  busi- 
ness? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  his  businesa 

Q.  You  knew  his  business?    A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  What  was  his  business?     A.  Real  estate. 

Q.  His  business  has  been  sworn  to  here  by  witnesses  as  being 
specially  engaged  in  renting  houses  of  prostitution  in  that  pre- 
cinct; did  you  know  that?  A.  I  don't  know  anything  about 
that,  sir. 

Q.  Y''ou  don't  know  anything  about  that,  and  you  know  him  for 
25  years?    A.  Yes,  sir.  \ 

Q.  Hadn't  Newman  something  to  do  with  your  appointment 
as  captain;  Newman  had  something  to  do  with  your  appoint- 
ment as  captain?     A.  Nothing  at  all. 

Q.  What?     A.  Nothing. 

Q.  How  many  lawyers  have  you  about  this  court-room,  cap- 
tain; how  many  lawyers?    A.  I  haven't  any. 

Q.  Anv  lawyers  interested  in  vour  examination?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  appreciate  the  penalties  of  perjury,  I  suppose?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  perjury  is?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  your  wardman  in  court?     A.  My  wardman? 

Q.  Y'es,  sir?    A.  I  have  not  got  any  wardman. 

Q.  Not  now;  the  man  that  was  your  wardman?    A.  I  dont 
'  know.  i 

Q.  Wallerstein  is  in  court,  or  was  in  court  to-day?  A.  I  bfr 
lieve  he  was  here  this  morning. 
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Q.  Yoa  saw  him  stand  ap,  and  identified  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Have  you  been  talking  to  Wallerstein  lately?  A.  I  have 
spoke  to  him;  yes,  sir.  \ 

Q.  Talked  to  him  about  tliis  examination?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Went  to  see  him  about  it  before  you  went  on  the  stand? 
A«  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  you  have  not  seen  him?    A.  I  haw  uot. 

Q.  When  you  said  that  as  long  as  Williams  and  Byrnes  would 
not  go  back  upon  you  you  did  not  fear  any  examination  upon 
the  stand,  what  did  you  mean?    A.  I  did  uot  say  that,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not?    A.  I  will. 

Q.  Absolutely?     A.  Absolutely. 

Q.  As  true  as  everything  else  you  testified  to?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  that  as  long  as  Williams  would  not  go  bark  upon 
you  you  did  not  care  about  this  examination?  A.  I  did  not  say 
that.  I 

Q.  What  did  you  say  in  reference  to  that  at  all?  A.  I  did  not 
say  anything  at  all;  I  did  not  mention  bis  name. 

Q.  You  know  you  purchased  your  appointment?    A.  1  did  not. 

Q.  You  know  that  you  paid  money  for  your  appointmenl?  A. 
No,  sir.  -, 

Q.  And  that  Wolverman,  at  tlie  comer  of  Bowery  and 
Houston  street,  was  the  go-between,  and  the  man  that  collected 
the  money,  you  know  that?    A.  No,  sir  . 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  a  man  of  your  oi'der  of  intelligc^nce 
could  get  an  appointment  as  police  captain  from  John  McClave 
without  paying  for  it;  you  want  to  swear  that?  A.  I  never  paid 
a  cent  for  it. 

Q.  You  mean  to  hold  yourself  up  as  a  monument;  the  only 
police  captain  that  ever  got  his  appointment  from  McCIave  with- 
out paying  for  it,  do  you?    A.  I  did  not  pay  a  cent. 

Q.  You  mean  to  hold  yourself  up  as  a  monument?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  reason  of  your  high  intelligence  and  order  of  intel- 
lectuality and  your  police  record,  you  were  able  to  get  that 
appointment  without  paying  for  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  expect  that  to  be  believed?    A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  You.  suppose  so?    A.  I  believe  it;  that  is  what  T  say. 

Q.  You  know  in  your  heart  you  are  swearing  to  a  falsehood? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  a  man  like  you,  you  are  neither  possessed  of 
the  accomplishments  or  record  that  would  warrant  your  being 
captain  on  your  own  merits;  you  feel  that  yourself;  do  you  not? 
(No  answer.) 
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Q.  Can't  you  answer  me,  captain?    A.  What  is  that  you  say? 

Q.  I  say  you  feel,  and  you  know  yourself  that  a  man  of  your 
intellectual  accomplishments  could  not  get  a  position  as  captain 
of  the  New  York  police  force,  unless  you  paid  for  it?  A.  Ko, 
sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know?    A.  I  understand  my  police  businese 

thoroughly. 

Q.  You  do?    A.  I  have  been  a  long  time  on  the  police. 

Q.  Tell  us  in  what  case  you  are  justified  in  making  arrests, 
captain?    A.  In  what  case?  | 

Q.  Yes.  A.  If  I  see  the  law  violated,  or  any  assault  com- 
mitted, or  any  misdemeanor  or  felony  committed,  I  have  a  right 
to  arrest 

Q.  If  you  see  It?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  see  it;  what  do  you  say,  again?  A.  If  there  is  any 
violation  committed  of  the  law,  either  of  felony  or  misdemeanor, 
I  have  a  right  to  arrest 

Q.  Either  of  felony  or  misdemeanor?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  if  you  see  it;  then  you  are  not  authorized 
to  make  an  arrest  unless  you  see  a  felony  or  misdemeanor  com- 
mitted?   A.  Oh,  yes;  certainly,  I  am. 

Q.  Under  what  circumstances?  A.  Under  all  circumstancefl 
where  there  is  proof  that  the  law  has  been  violated. 

Q.  What  proof?  A.  Well,  if  there  is  a  witness,  or  any  one 
makes  a  complaint. 

Q.  Well,  makes  a  complaint;  suppose  that  a  person  made  a 
complaint  that  a  man  had  committed  a  nuisance  in  the  street 
to  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  mean,  of  course,  to  you,  captain?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  suppose  then  that  you  would  proceed  and  make  the 
arrest?  A.  Providing  the  person  that  makes  the  complamt  is 
a  responsible  party.  , 

Q.  A  reputable  citizen?    A.  A  responsible  party. 

Q.  Well,  I  assume  now,  that  a  reputable  citizen,  going  to  yonr 
station-house  and  making  a  complaint  that  hf  had  'seen 
John  Jones,  for  instance,  committing  a  nuisance  In  the 
street  it  would  be  your  duty  to  arrest  John  Jones;  would  It  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir:  if  this  party  was  responsible  for  making  a  complaint 

Q.  What  is  it?  A.  If  the  party  was  responsible  that  made  the 
complaint 
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Q.  I  am  assuming  that?  A.  Yes;  certainly  I  was  justified 
in  making  the  arrest. 

Q.  What  is  that;  a  felony  or  misdemeanor?  A.  That  is  a 
misdemeanor. 

Q.  Are  you  justified  in  making  an  arrest  for  a  misdemeanor 
on  complaint  without  proof?  A.  On  complaint;  the  party  must 
have  seen  the  nuisance  committed. 

Q.  I  am  assuming  he  tells  you  he  saw  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  go  out  and  arrest  the  person,  whether  it  be  the 
day  after,  or  that  day;  that  is  your  conception?  A.  If  this  party 
who  comes  to  me  saw  the  party  on  the  street. 

Q.  Do  you  say,  if  this  party  came  to  the  station-house  and 
made  a  complaint?  A.  I  would  advise  him  to  go  to  the  court 
and  get  a  warrant 

Q.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  you  would  go  out  and  arrest 
him?    A.  No;  I  said  I  — 

Q.  You  said  a  while  ago  you  would  go  out  and  arrest  him; 
which  would  you  do;  which?  A.  It  would  all  depend  on  what 
the  violation  consists  of. 

Q.  I  am  talking  of  this  violation  of  nuisance  in  the  str^t? 
A.  If  the  party  was  there  I  would  go  and  arrest  him;  yes,  sir; 
because  he  had  committed  a  misdemeanor;  because  it  was  a 
violation  of  the  law. 

Q.  Because  he  had  committed  a  misdemeanor?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  feel  it  is  your  duty,  as  a  police  officer,  to  arrest 
a  man  who  has  committed  a  misdemeanor,  even  though  you  have 
not  witnessed  that  violation  of  law?  A.  No,  sir;  but  if  the  wit- 
ness is  there  that  makes  the  complaint  because  it  occurred. 

Q.  I  assume  all  that?  A.  Then  I  have  a  right  to  arrest,  cer- 
tainly. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  paid  Wallerstein  any  money  for  any  pur- 
pose?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  gave  him  any  money?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  give  money  to  any  person  to  give  to  him? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  send  money  to  him?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  captain,  speaking  of  your  police  duties,  how  do  you 
arrange  the  bail  in  your  station-house?    A.  Bail? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  If  a  person  is  arrested  for  a  misdemeanor,  and 
a  responsible  party  gets  there  he  can  go  bail. 

Q.  For  what?    A.  For  any  violation  of  law,  or  misdemeanor. 

Q.  For  any  violation  of  law?    A.  Yes,  sir;  except  a  felony. 

L.  660 
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Q.  Well,  I  would  like  to  find  out,  captain,  becanse  it  is  & 
subject  in  which  the  citizens  have  a  very  great  interest?  *A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us,  if  you  can,  the  difference  between  a  felony  and 
a  misdemeanor,  so  citizens  may  know  what  they  may  be  bailed 
for?  A.  Any  case  where  a  person  is  liable  to  be  sent  to  State 
prison  you  can  not  give  any  bonds. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  can  not  take  any  bonds?  A.  You  can  not  take  any 
bonds. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Any  case  where  a  person  is  likely  to  go  to  State  prison? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  in  a  felony  case. 

Q.  Well,  for  instance,  a  man  is  charged  with  criminal  con- 
spiracy, would  you  take  bail  in  that  case?    A.  No,  sir. 
«Q.  Why?    A.  Because  it  is  a  felony. 

Q.  Suppose  a  man  was  charged  with  receiving  stolen  goods, 
would  you  take  bail  in  that  case?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why?    A.  It  is  a  felony. 

Q.  Suppose  a  man  was  charged  with  an  attempt  at  receiving 
stolen  goods?    A.  I  would  not  bail  him. 

Q.  Why?    A.  I  would  not  take  the  responsibility. 

Q.  Why;  because  it  is  a  felony?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  felony?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  a  man  is  charged  with  committing  a  simple  as- 
sault?   A.  I  will  take  bail  in  that  case. 

Q.  Why?    A.  A  simple  assault  is  a  misdemeanor. 

Q.  Well,  now,  what  is  the  punishment  for  a  8imi>le  jissault, 
and  the  punishment  for  a  criminal  conspiracy?  A.  For  a  simple 
assault  a  person  is  liable  to  he  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 

Q.  For  a  conspiracy  where  is  he  liable  to  go?  A.  To  State 
prison. 

Q.  For  how  long?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  anyone  that  was  convicted  of  crimi- 
nal conspiracy  that  was  sent  to  State  prison?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
never  had  a  case  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Would  it  surprise  you  if  I  told  you  criminal  con|ipiracy 
was  not  a  felony?    A.  Well,  if  you  say  so,  of  course  — 
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Q.  I  say  bo;  the  law  says  so;  conspiracy  is  simply  a  misde- 
meanor?   A.  But  you  said  a  criminal  conspiracy. 

Q.  Any  conspiracy  must  be  criminal,  otherwise  it  is  not  a 
conspiracy?    (No  answer.) 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  order  of  the  superintendent  forbid- 
ding captains  to  send  reports  to  headquarters  of  reputed  houses 
of  assignation  and  prostitution,  etc.?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  been  sending  such  reports?    A.  I  had. 

Q.  Of  reputed  houses?  A.  I  sent  such  a  report  that  I  had 
no  reputed  houses  of  prostitution  in  mj-  precinct. 

Q.  Or  any  houses  of  prostitution?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  were  down  in  the  Seventh,  did  you  send  such 
reports?  A.  I  sent  reports;  we  have  to  make  reports  every  few 
months  of  the  existence  of  any  houses  or  not;  if  there  isn't  any 
of  course  we  can  not  make  any  reports. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do;  say  there  are  no  houses?  A.  There 
are  no  houses  of  prostitution. 

Q.  When  you  were  in  the  Seventh,  what  did  you  report?  A. 
The  same  thing;  that  there  are  no  houses  of  prostitution. 

Q.  Were  there  any  while  you  were  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  report  that  there  was  no  reputed  houses  then? 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  Or  houses  whether  actually  proven  so  or  not?  A.  No,  sir; 
there  wasn't  any  there. 

Q.  What  relation  is  Wallerstein  to  you;  tell  me  his  relation? 
A.  He  is  a  cousin. 

Q.  In  what  degree?    A.  On  my  mother's  side. 

Q.  In  what  degree;  first,  second,  third  or  fourth?  A.  A 
second  or  third  cousin;  I  don't  know  which. 

Q.  Was  it  on  account  of  his  relationship  that  you  promised 
to  make  him  Wardman?    A.  Well,  partly. 

Q.  Partly  on  account  of  his  relationship;  the  promise  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  tliat  he  promised  to  advance  you 
money  to  enable  you  to  get  the  captaincy  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  he  any  money,  do  you  know?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  know?    A.  He  told  me  he  did. 

Q.  How  did  he  come  to  tell  you?  A.  I  know  he  got  some 
money  from  Europe.  \ 

Q.  How  much?    A.  Which  was  left  to  him  by  his  parents. 

Q.  How  much  did  he  get?  A.  A  couple  of  thousand  dollars, 
I  believe. 
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Q.  When  did  he  tell  you  that?    A.  At  the  time  he  got  it 

Q.  When  was  that ;  the  time  you  promised  to  make  him  ward- 
man?    A.  Four  or  five  years  ago. 

Q.  Was  it  not  at  the  time  you  promised  to  make  him  ward- 
man?    A.  No,  sir;  not  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  knew  he  had  it  at  the  time  you  made  him  wardman? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  borrow?    A.  I  borrowed  (2,000  of  him. 

Q.  What  for?  A.  Well,  when  I  expected  to  be  made  captain 
I  did  not  have  a  dollar,  and  I  told  Wallerstein  that  if  he  loaned 
me  some  money,  and  he  said,  "  How  much  do  you  want?  "  I  said, 
"  Lend  me  |1,000  or  |1,500 ; "  and  I  met  him  one  day  .ind  said, 
"Will  you  get  that  money  for  me?"  and  he  said,  "Yes;"  and 
he  gave  it  to  me. 

Q.  What  did  you  want  the  money  for?  A.  Well,  I  wanted  to 
buy  furniture  and  different  articles  that  I  needed. 

Q.  Well,  but  was  it  because  you  was  going  to  be  captain 
that  you  wanted  to  buy  furniture?    A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  You  wanted  to  live  in  style  and  support  the  dignity  of 
the  olBce?  A.  Well,  the  furniture  I  had  for  about  25  years 
and  I  was  going  to  refurnish  my  houBe. 

Q.  What  house?    A.  Where  I  lived. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live?    A.  In  Orchard  street. 

Q.  Did  you  rent  a^house  there?  A.  I  did  have  a  house  there 
I  leased  there. 

Q.  Why  did  you  want  to  furnish  it  before  you  were  made 
captain?  A.  I  says  if  I  was  going  to  be  made  captain,  I 
wanted  to  get  some  furniture. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  that  house  on  lease?  A.  About  10 
years. 

Q.  What?    A.  About  10  years. 

Q.  Well,  but  the  furniture  that  you  had  in  that  house  for 
10  years  suited  all  the  requirements  of  your  modest  way  of 
living,  didn't  it?    A.  At  that  time;  but  my  furniture  — 

Q.  You  had  been  receiving  ?2,000  a  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  having  a  good  wife  and  good  mother  to  your  children, 
and  living  economically,  you  were  able  to  get  along  pretty 
well  on  f 2,000  a  year,  were  you  not?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  had 
a  great  many  expenses;  I  buried  five  children  during  that  time. 

Q.  That,  of  course,  was  your  misfortune;  I  am  sorry  for 
you;  but  even  at  that,  your  salary  of  |2,000  a  year,  you  were 
able  to  support  and  meet  these  extraordinary  demands  made 
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upon  you  by  reason  of  the  sickness  and  death  of  your  chil- 
dren, was  you  not?    A.  Yes;  pretty  near. 

(4.  You  were  not  in  debt?    A.  Not  very  much. 

Q.  You  did  not  owe  anybody?    A.  Not  much. 

Q.  You  owed  nobody  any  money  that  you  were  not  able  to 
pay  out  of  your  salary?    A.  I  had  a  few  small  debts. 

Q.  A  few  small  things  that  you  could  pay  according  as  the 
time  came;  is  that  not  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this;  how  is  it  that  you  wanted 
to  buy  furniture  before  you  would  be  certain  you  would  be 
made  a  captain?  A.  I  did  not  want  to  buy  that  before  I 
was  made  captain;  I  said,  after  I  was  made  captain,  I  wanted 
to  go  and  buy  furniture. 

Q.  You  did  not  intend  to  remain  in  that  house  if  you  were 
made  a  captain,  did  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  want  to  buy  furniture  for  a  house  you  did 
not  know  you  were  going  to  live  in?  A.  I  had  to  stay  in  that 
house  because  I  had  a  lease. 

Q.  If  you  had  to  stay  in  that  house,  why  did  you  want  to 
furnish  it?  A.  Because  my  furniture  was  all  worn  out  and 
broke  up. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  try  to  refurnish  it  before,  if  your  furni- 
ture was  all  worn  out?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know?    A.  No.  f 

Q.  Well,  how  much  did  WaJlerstein  loan  you?  A.  He  loaned 
me  (2,000. 

Q.  Is  that  all?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ; 

Q.  In  what  shape  did  he  loan  it  to  you?    A.  In  cash. 

Q.  Had  he  the  money  in  the  bank?    A.  I  believe  he  did. 

Q.   What  bank?    A.   I   don't   know. 

Q.  Well,  you  told  him  to  give  it  to  you  in  cash?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why?  A.  I  don't  know  why  I  told  him  to  give  it  to  me; 
I  didn't  tell  him  cash  or  otherwise. 

Q.  Did  he  bring  it  to  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  he  gave  it  to  you?  A.  I  don't 
remember  that;  I  don't  remember  where  I  was. 

Q.  On  the  street?  A.  I  believe  it  was  in  my  house;  I  think 
he  came  in  my  house. 

Q.  You  were  sergeant  at  that  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  was  this  before  you  were  made  captain?  A, 
Before  I  got  that  money? 
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Q.  How  long  before  you  were  made  captain  was  it  that  jo« 
got  that  money?    A.  A  few  days  before. 

Q.  You  were  made  captain,  December  30,  1891?  A.  That  ii 
right 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Can  you  fix  it  any  more  closely  than  a  few  days  befwe; 
was  it  a  week  before;  two  weeks  before,  or  only  just^  couple  <rf 
days?    A.  Couple  of  days  before.  I 

Q.  Had  you  any  positive  assurance  at  that  time  that  yoa 
would  be  made  captain?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  after  you  got  this  $2,000  did  you  spend  it  for 
furniture  purposes?    A.  I  didn't  spend  it  at  all. 

Q.  You  did  not  buy  any  furniture?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  GoJQP:  , 

Q.  Now,  Captain  Strauss,  you  were  appointed  on  December 
30,  1891;  how  many  other  captains  were  appointed  on  that  day? 
A.  One  more. 

Q.  Who  was  that  captain?    A.  Captain  Devery. 

Q.  Sergeant  Wiegand,  he  was  to  be  appointed  captain  that 
day?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  What?    A.  I  don't  know.  | 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  his  name  mentioned  as  one  of  the  mwi  to 
be  appointed  captain?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  three  captains  appointed  that  day;  you  are  mis- 
taken about  Devery  being  the  only  one?  A.  There  was  only  two 
captains  appointed  the  day  I  was  appointed. 

Q.  Was  it  not  well  known  that  there  were  four  captains  for 
appointment  then,  Captain  Strauss?  A.  There  were  only  two 
captains  appointed,  counselor. 

Q.  That  was  the  time  when  Wiegand's  appointment  was  to 
be  made  and  it  was  put  off  because  Creeden  put  up  (3,000  mow 
than  Wiegand;  that  has  been  the  testimony  here,  captain?  A- 
I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  How  long  before  December  30th  did  you  get  this  |2,000 
from  Wallerstein?    A.  A  few  days  before. 

Q.  Did  you  spend  it  before  you  got  your  appointment?  A. 
No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  had  the  12,000  the  time  you  received  the  appoint- 
ment?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  «oon  after  did  yon  spend  the  12,000?  A.  I  don't  think 
he  gaye  me  that  (2,000  until  the  4th  or  5th  of  January. 

Q.  You  said  a  while  ago  he  brought  it  before ;  a  few  days  be- 
fore you  were  made  captain?    A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not 

Q.  Were  you  mistaken  when  you  said  that?    A.  I  was. 

Q.  Be  careful,  and  do  not  commit  any  more  mistakes;  you 
have  been  committing  a  lot  of  them;  how  soon  after  were  you 
sworn  in;  on  December  30th;  that  was  the  day  you  got  your 
shield?    A.  Yes.  i 

Q.  When  did  you  find  out  that  you  were  going  to  be  made  a 
captain?    A.  That  morning  I  was  sent  for. 

Q.  Who  sent  for  you?    A.  Commissioner  McClave. 

Q.  Telegraphed  for  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  of  course,  Commissioner  McClave  asked  you  if  you 
had  paid,  anything  for  your  appointment?  A.  Commissioner 
McClave  did  not  ask  me  anything. 

Q.  Did  not  ask  you  anything?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  put  a  question  to  you?    A.  No. 

Q-  Had  you  ever  visited  Commissioner  McClave  before  in 
reference  to  your  captaincy?    A.  I  have. 

Q.  How  many  times?    A.  Probably  half  a  dozen  times. 

Q.  Did  Commissioner  McClave  ask  you  if  you  had  paid  any- 
thing for  your  appointment?  A.  He  didn't  ask  me  that  «iuestion 
at  ail. 

Q.  Anything  like  it,  anything  in  relation  to  paylug  money  for 
your  appointment?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anyone  ask  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  net  state  to  any  one  that  you  had  n(»t  paid 
any  money;  did  yon?    A.  I  did  not 

Q.  You  are  very  clear  about  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why,  Captain  Strauss,  you  swore  you  did  not  pay  anything 
for  your  appointment,  did  you  not?    A.  Certainly  I  did. 

Q.  Then  you  said  something?    A.  T  didn't  saiy  anything. 

Q.  When  you  swore  did  you  not  say  sometlsing?  A.  T  swore 
here  that  I  did  not  pay  for  the  appointment 

Q.  I  say  outside  of  this  court,  did  you  not  on  one  occasion, 
swear  that  yon  did  not  pay  anything  for  your  appointment? 
A.  T  don't  understand. 
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By  Senator  Bradley:  ^ 

Q.  Do  you  not  understand  the  question?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  swear  you  did  not  pay  any  money  or  give  ary 
other  consideration  for  the  appointment?  A.  T  did;  yes,  air;  od 
the  day  I  was  appointed. 

By  Mr.  GojQP: 

Q.  How  did  you  swear?  A.  I  swore  it  in  the  chief  clerk's 
office.  ' 

Q.  He  gave  the  Bible  into  your  hands  and  asked  yon  the 
question,  did  he?    A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not 

Q.  How  did  you  swear  it?    A.  The  clerk  swore  to  — 

Q.  The  clerk  did  not  swear?    A.  He  swore  me. 

Q.  He  swore  you?    A.  Yes. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Administered  the  oath  to  you?    A.  Administered  the  oath. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  How  did  you  swear  the  counsel  asked  you,  in  what  form; 
with  the  Bible,  or  did  you  hold  up  your  hands  and  take  tbB 
custom-house  oath,  or  how  did  you  swear?  A.  I  didn't  swear 
at  all ;  I  signed  the  book  there. 

By  Mr.  Gofif: 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  swear?    A.  I  had  no  reason  to  swear. 

Q.  If  you  had  not  paid  anything  for  your  appointment  coold 
you  not  have  sworn  that  you  did  not  pay  anythin?;  for  your 
appointment?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  why  did  you  not  swear?    A.  T  was  not  asked  to  swear. 

Q.  You  were  not  asked  to  swear?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  find  out,  captain,  is  why  you  did  not 
swear;  can  you  not  tell  me  why  you  did  not  swear,  If  you  did 
not  pay  anything  for  your  appointment?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  been  made  a  captain  of 
police  without  having  been  sworn?  A.  I  was  sworn  in,  cer- 
tainly, as  a  captain  of  police. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  were  not  sworn  and  asked  the 
question  whether  or  not  you  had  paid  any  money  or  any  cob* 
fiideration  for  your  appointment?    A.  I  didn't  say  that. 
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Q.  You  state  that  you  did  not  swear?  A.  Every  officer  that 
is  appointed  he  has  got  to  swear. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  what  other  officers  do;  T  am  asking  you 
what  you  have  done  —  what  have  you  done?  A.  I  swore  that 
I  did  not  pay  anything  for  the  appointment  or  promised  to  pay 
in  the  chief  clerk's  office. 

Q.  A  while  ago  you  said  you  did  not  swear;  which  is  correct? 
A.  I  didn't  know  which  you  meant,  whether  you  meant  here  or— 

Q.  My  questions  were  plain  enough,  (Captain  Strauss;  now, 
about  Wallerstein;  you  say  at  one  time  that  he  had  given  you 
the  money  some  three  or  four  days  before  you  were  made  cap- 
tain; then  you  said  again  he  did  not  give  yoa  the  money  until 
some  days  after  you  were  made  captain?    A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Which?    A.  A  few  days  after  I  was  made  captain. 

Q.  Why  did  you  answer  a  few  days  before?  A.  I  made  a 
mistake. 

Q.  Another  mistake?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  any  receipt  for  the  money?    A.  I  did  not 

Q.  Any  writing  passed  between  you?    A.  Nothing. 

Q.  Did  your  wife  give  any  receipt?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anyone  give  a  promissory  note  for  yon?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  agree  to  pay  him  the  f  2,000?  A.  As  soon  as 
I  had  it 

Q.  How  soon  did  you  get  it?  A.  I  gave  it  to  him  back  in  about 
four  or  five  or  six  weeks,  I  believe;  I  didn't  spend  it. 

Q.  You  did  not  spend  the  money?  A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  spend 
the  money,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  dollars,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  |500;  I  gave  him  |1,500  back  about  five  or  six  weeks 
afterward. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  spend  the  money  to  furnish  your  house? 
A  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why?    A.  I  did  not  because  I  intended  to  move  from  there, 

Q.  How  is  it  that  your  mind  changed  so  rapidly?  A.  I  don't 
know;  we  agreed  not  to  furnish  our  bouse  at  the  time. 

Q.  Who  agreed?    A.  Myself  and  my  wife. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  him  back  the  money  in  cash?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  long  as  you  intended  not  to  furnish  your  house,  why 
did  you  use  any  of  the  money?  A.  Well,  I  used  a  few  hundred 
dollars,  about  |200,  and  I  gave  him  |1,500  back,  and  I  kept  |500; 
1  wanted  to  have  a  few  dollars  in  the  house. 

Q.  You  did  not  need  a  few  dollars  in  the  house  when  you 
had  become  a  captain;  your  salary  was  raised?    A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Why  did  you  need  a  few  dollars  in  the  house  at  that  time 
any  more  than  any  other  time?    A.  I  don't  know. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  How  could  you  give  |1,500  back  and  keep  $500  and  sffesii 
|200  —  what  do  you  mean  by  that?  A.  I  spent  about  |250,  or 
|260,  or  something  like  that 

Q.  That  would  make  it  |2,250,  instead  of  $2,000?  A.  I  kept 
1500;  out  of  that  $500  I  spent  about  |250,  and  I  give  him  $1,500 
back. 

By  Mr.  Goflf  : 

Q.  You  say  you  did  not  see  Charley  Grant  in  connection  with 
your  appointment?    A.  Never. 

Q.  Was  there  not  trouble  between  Charley  Grant  and  WilUami 
over  your  appointment?    A.  Not  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  that  Charley  Grant,  when  he  heard  liat 
Williams  had  done  the  business  between  yourself  and  McClaTe, 
do  you  not  know  that  Charley  Grant  said  it  had  come  to  & 
damn  pretty  pass,  when  he  was  going  to  get  left  in  the  cold  and 
not  make  a  dollar  out  of  the  transaction?    A.  Not  as  I  know  ot 

Q.  You  are  positive  this  is  the  first  time  you  ever  heard  ot 
it?    A.  Yes;  the  first  time. 

Q.  Did  you  not  go  to  Williams  in  relation  to  your  appointment 
and  tell  him  that  if  he  could  get  it  for  you  cheaper  than  Grant 
you  would  let  him  get  the  appointment?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  not  speak  to  Williams?    A.  No. 

Q.  Why  did  you  keep  these  $2,000  in  bills  so  long  in  your 
house?    A.  Why  did  I  keep  it? 

Q.  Don't  you  repeat  my  questions;  answer  them;  why  did  yoa 
keep  $2,000  bills  in  your  house  all  that  time?    A.  I  don't  knof. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  answer  you  can  give  to  any  direct  questioo 
I  give?    A.  I  gave  it  to  him  back. 

Q.  Where  did  you  keep  the  $2,000  in  bills?    A.  In  my  pocket 

Q.  All  the  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Carry  it  about?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Pretty  large  roll,  $2,000,  in  $1  and  $2  bills?    A.  No;Ihii 
large  bills. 

Q.  What  was  the  denomination?    A.  I  don't  remember. 
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Q.  How  large;  you  say  there  were  large  bills;  how  large?  AL 
I  believe  there  were  some  fif ties,  some  hundreds  and  twenties. 

Q.  What  bank  did  Wallerstein  draw  the  money  out  of?  A.  I 
could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you?    A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  ask  him. 

Q.  And  you  carried  |2,000,  in  your  pocket,  around  all  this 
time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  the  purpose  of  furnishing  your  house  that  you  did 
not  furnish?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  other  money  did  you  carry  around  with  you?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  that  |2,000  you  carried  around  you, 
expecting  to  have  to  raise  the  ante,  as  it  was  called,  over  the 
sum  that  had  already  been  put  up?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  carry  it?  A.  Well,  I  wanted  to  use  it  and  I 
didn't  use  it 

Q.  Don't  you  know  you  are  lying  when  you  said  you  got  that 
92,000  to  furnish  your  house;  that  you  have  made  up  that  lie? 
A.  No,  sir.  ) 

Q.  You  have  made  up  that  excuse?    A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  sensible,  reasonable  man  believes  that 
■tory?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Certainly?    A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  not  a  story,  it  is  the  truth. 

Q.  Do  you  say  you  kept  |500?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  being  made  a  captain,  your  salary  wa« 
increased;  why  did  you  keep  this  man's  J500?  A.  Well,  I  used 
some  of  that  |500. 

Q.  What  for?  A.  I  bought  different  articles;  I  bought  clotheB 
for  myself  and  family. 

Q.  You,  a  sergeant  of  police,  living  modestly  and  eoonomio- 
ally  on  a  salary  of  |2,000  a  year,  and  your  wife  and  children  in 
need  of  clothes  until  you  borrowed  money  from  Wallerstein? 
A.  Yes;  they  were. 

Q.  And  unless  you  had  been  made  a  captain  they  never  would 
have  got  clothes,  is  that  it?  A.  I  was  poorer  at  that  time;  I 
^ould  have  got  clothes  after  awhile. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  got  a  family,  Captain  Strauss,  and  you 
'want  to  be  resx)ected  by  your  family,  do  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  You  want  to  have  the  respect  of  your  children,  do  yon 
not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  respect  of  your  wife,  do  you  not?    A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  the  respect  of  all  your  relations,  do  you  not?   A.  Te& 

Q.  And  the  respect  of  your  people?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  you  think  you  can  have  the  respect  of  either  your 
children  or  your  people,  when  your  childi^en  grow  up,  by  the 
way  you  are  testifying  here  to-day  in  relation  to  this  matter— 
do  you  think  they  can  have  any  respect?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  da 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  your  children,  when  they  grow  op 
and  read  this  testimony,  will  be  convinced  and  feel  that  you  are 
not  telling  the  ti*uth?    A.  I  am  telling  the  truth 

Q..  Do  you  think  your  explanation  of  this  (2,000  is  truthfidf 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  give  no  better  reason  than  you  have  for  tkat 
|2,000?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Noble?    A.  I  da 

Q.  Now,  how  much  did  Noble  give  toward  your  appointmestf 
A.  Not  a  cent. 

Q.  How  much  did  Louis  Morrell  give  toward  your  i4>p<rfiit- 
ment?    A.  Not  a  cent  I 

Q.  How  do  you  know?    A.  Not  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  Why  did  you  say  not  a  cent?  A.  I  don't  see  why  th^ 
should  pay  any  money  for  me. 

Q.  But  the  money  was  contributed  for  you?  A.  Not  as  I 
know  of.  \ 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  it  was  not  well  known  in  the  depart* 
ment  at  that  time  that  no  man  could  get  a  captaincy  nnlesi  b 
paid  for  it?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it?    A.  Never. 

Q.  Is  this  the  first  time  you  ever  heard  that?  A.  This  is  tt» 
first  time  until  I  heard  the  other  day  about  Oreeden. 

Q.  The  first  time  you  ever  heard  that  a  captaincy  in  the  polte 
department  had  to  be  bought  until  you  heard  Captain  Greelea!! 
testimony  before  this  committee,  is  that  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  for  years  in  the  city  of  New  York  the  newspapera  IW 
hundreds  of  times  printed  that  common  rumor  and  report;  aai 
policemen  have  sworn  here  that  it  was  a  matter  of  oonuMl 
rumor  and  notoriety  in  the  department  that  no  man  could  get! 
captaincy  without  paying  for  it;  and  yet  you  swear  here  ttrf 
you  never  heard  it  until  the  other  day?    A.  Never. 

Q.  You  think  your  family  will  respect  you  when  they  read  fli 
testimony?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  do?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 


Q.  Do  you  wish  to  be  understood  as  stating  here  that  you 
have  not  heard,  as  matter  of  rumw,  that  captaincies  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  barter  and  sale?  A.  I  have  not  heard  until 
the  other  day. 

Q.  You  read  the  papers,  da  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  not  seen  in  the  papers  the  charges  made  that  a 
captaincy  costs  all  the  way  from  |10,00(>  to  $25,000,  and  that 
nobody  could  be  appointed  captain  unless  they  paid  that  amount 
of  money?    A.  Bince  this  committee  was  in  session? 

Q.  For  three  or  four  years  passed?    A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  read  the  daily  prints?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  ought  to  be  candid  about  these  things;  you  know  a 
statement  of  that  sum  was  extraordinary?  A.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it;  I  can't  tell. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Did  you  read  the  testimony  in  the  McClave  case?    A.  Some 
of  it;  yes. 
Q.  And  did  not  see  4|iything  of  it  there?    A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  Now,  Captain  Strauss,  I  don't  want  to  bring  a  number  of 
men  here  on  the  witness-stand  who  will  swear  you  are  a  per- 
jurer without  giving  you  a  fair  opportunity;  I  want  to  give  you 
every  opportunity  to  do  yourself  credit,  if  you  can;  have  you 
told  anyone  that  you  had  to  pay  for  your  appointment?  A. 
Never. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  complain  of  the  lieavy  assessment  that  was 
made  upon  you?    A.  Never. 

Q.  To  a  living  soul?    A.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  think  it  is  right  and  proper  here  to  in- 
form the  witness  that  if  he  does  perjure  himself  he  makes  him- 
self liable  to  fines  and  penalties  as  though  he  was  testifying 
in  anj'  couii:;  on  the  other  hand  if  he  testifies  to  a  question  of 
bribery,  not  only  by  the  privilege  of  the  Senate,  but  in  order  to 
correct  any  newspaper  articles,  such  as  T  have  seen  this  morn- 
ing upon  the  subject,  by  the  law  itself  —  by  the  law  of  the 
State — ^you  are  absolutely  protected  from  being  prosecuted.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  this  committee  giving  you  immunity  at  all ; 
ihe  law  gives  you  immunity  under  the  Penal  ^ 


Q,  Do  you  know  W'ertheimer?     A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Been  him?     A.  I  have  seen  him. 
Q.  You  know  him?    A.  I  don't  know  him. 
Q.  He  la  a  member  of  several  societies  in  tliis  city,  beneTolcrt 
societies?     A.  I  dou't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  any  benevolent  societies?     A.  I  do  BOt 
Q.  Have  you  a  life  insurance  policy?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  In  what  company?    A.  In  no  company;  I  am  insiued  ii 
the  Masonic  Aid. 

Q.  No  line  company?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Will   you   swear  you   never   said  to  Edward   Wertheims 
that  you  had  to  jtay  for  your  captaincy  and  had  a  hnrd  timeto 
get  the  money  to  pay  the  people  who  raised  the  money  for  jmT 
A.  No;  I  never  had  any  such  conversation  with  him. 
Q.  Or  with  any  other  person?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Did  anyone  ever  ask  you  if  you  had  to  pay?     A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  The  suggestion  was  never  made  to  you?     A.  Never. 
Q.  Have  you  been  talking  to  Inspector  Williams  since  tlui 
committee  sent  for  you?    A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  message?     A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Not  one?     A.  No,  air. 

Q,  And  not  exchanged  words  with  him?     A.  Never. 
Q.  Did  you  agree  to  swear  it  right  through  with  him?    A.  I 
have  not;  I  had  no  conversation. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  captain,  when  you  got  the  |2,000 
to  furnish  your  house,  did  you  go  to  any  furniture-hoase  to 
make  inquiries  touching  the  value  or  price  of  furniture?  A. 
Ko,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  days  before  your  appointment  did  you  get  tk* 
13,000?  A,  I  dou't  think  I  got  it  before  my  appointment;  I 
^luk  I  got  it  two  or  three  days  or  four  days  after. 

Q.  Don't  yon  remember  you  had  that  money  in  your  poctet 
tCtiristniaB  day?    A.  I  did  not. 
«^  You  swear  to  that  positively?    A,  Tea,  air. 
<^  Yoii  had  it  before  New  Year's?    A.  I  did  not 
^4  Yi»u  had  it  after?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

^  Now.  I  want  to  know  after  you  knew  yon  were  made  a  caf 
h  (Utfd  yon  knew  you  were  going  to  furnish  your  house,  whit 
p  mind  in  a  few  days?    A.  I  intended  to 
I  leased  the  honsc  from,  and  he 
)  then,  and  for  that  reaaos  I 
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didn't  buy  any  furniture,  and  I  thought  I  wouldn't  buy  any 
furniture  until  I  did  move  at  the  coming  spring. 

Q.  How  much;  what  is  the  value?  A.  Probably  |150  or  |100 
woi*th. 

Q.  Where?    A.  In  the  Bowery.  i 

Q.  Now,  if  you  wanted  |2,000  in  the  winter  to  furnish  your 
house  with  why  was  it  that  you  satisfied  yourself  with  |100  or 
|160  in  the  spring  when  you  did  move?  A.  Because  we  changed 
our  minds.  , 

Q.  You  changed  your  mind?  A.  Yes;  I  didn't  see  how  I 
could  pay  it  back,  for  that  reason. 

Q.  How  soon  did  you  pay  the  |500  back?  AT  About  seven  op 
eighth  months  after.  I 

Q.  Did  you  pay  it  all  in  one  sum?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Wertheimer  ever  demand  it  from  you  before  you  paid 
it?    A.  Wertheimer? 

Q.  Wallerstein?    A,  Wallerstein  —  no,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  wardman  when  you  paid  it  to  him?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  had  been  wardman?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  wardman  when  you  paid  it?  A.  Any  ward- 
man  where? 

Q.  In  the  precinct?    A.  Yes.  | 

Q.  Who  was  wardman?  A.  I  believe  Weller  was  wardman 
there.  i 

Q.  Gave  the  money  to  Wallerstein  in  bills?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Take  a  receipt  from  him?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  denominations  of  the  bills  you  gave?  A.  I 
couldn't  tell  you.  ( 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  the  bills?  A.  The  |500  I  saved  it  from 
my  salary.  , 

Q.  You  saved  it  from  your  salary?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  only  spenf 
a  little  over  ?200,  and  I  naturally  put  — 1250  or  j;260  I  spent  — 
and  the  rest  I  had  in  my  pocket 

Q.  Carried  it  around  in  your  pocket  all  the  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  January,  February,  March  and  April?    A.  Yes,  and  May. 

Q.  Carried  that  money  all  around  all  the  time  in  your  pocket; 
made  a  savings  bank  of  your  pocket,  did  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  this  the  money  you  picked  up  in  the  precinct?  A.  I 
did  not  pick  up  any  money  in  the  precinct. 

Q.  How  do  you  cash  your  pay  wallets?    A.  In  the  bank. 

Q.  What  bank?    A.  In  the  Murray  Hill  Bank. 

Q.  Have  you  an  account  there?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  How  did  you  cash  them  there?    A.  I  know  the  preddent 

Q.  Each  month  you  went  and  got  the  money?    A.  Yea,  air. 

Q.  What  is  your  monthly  salary?  A.  Two  hundred  asl 
twenty  dollars  or  |225;  something  like  that 

Q.  Do  you  really  know  not  what  salary  you  get?  A  Off- 
itainly,  30  days  in  the  month,  we  get  |5  or  flO  less;  f221 1  got 
last  month  and  some  odd  cents. 

Mr.  Gofif. —  I  propose,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  excuse  this  witnea 
now,  not  to  excuse  him  from  attendance  from  this  subpoena  bj 
any  means,  but  simply  to  suspend  his  examinatioii  fdr  lie 
present 

Chairman  Lexow. —  For  the  day? 

Mr.  OofP. —  For  the  day.  But  not  to  suspend  his  examinatiot 
altogether. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  are  excused  for  the  present,  and 
meanwhile  you  are  cautioned  not  to  speak  to  any  one  wifli  rrf- 
erence  to  the  testimony;  do  not  talk  to  anybody  upon  the  subjeef 
under  examination. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Who  were  the  commissioners  with  Commissioner  McGlaTe 
when  you  were  appointed?  A.  Commissioners  Martin,  McCIatc^ 
MacLain  and  Voorhis. 

Q.  Who  was  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  when  you  were 
appointed  captain?    A.  Mayor  Grant 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  are  excused  for  the  present 

Jacob  Wallerstein,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  States 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  How  long  are  you  on  the  police  force,  officer?  A.  A  litda 
over  11  years. 

Q.  What  precinct  are  you  attached  to  now?  A.  I  am  attaehed 
to  the  central  ^quad. 

Q.  Now,  this  committee  would  like  that  you  explain,  Officer 
Wallerstein,  for  what  you  loaned  the  money  to  Captain  Straotf 
early  in  the  month  of  December,  1891?  A.  Early  —  I  dent 
know  what  you  mean. 

Q.  Will  you  please  answer  my  question?  A.  I  didnt  loti 
him  any  money  in  1881.  I 
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Q.  If  I  made  an  error,  I  apologize;  I  said  1891?  A.  Well,  1 
couldn't  say  what  he  used  it  for. 

Q.  (Question  repeated.)    A.  I  don't  know.  , 

Q.  You  don't  know?    A.  I  don't  know;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  loan  him  any  money  at  all  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much?    A.  I  loaned  him  |2,000. 

Q.  What  for?    A.  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Why,  he  has  sworn  here  before  this  committee  that  he  told 
you  for  what  purpose  he  wanted  that  money?  A.  Well,  he  told 
me  he  wanted  it  for  private  use. 

Q.  He  told  you  he  had  said  the  specific  private  use  he  wanted 
it  for?    A.  For  private  use. 

Q.  He  named  the  use?  A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not;  I  don't  remem-^ 
ber  that  he  named  the  use. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  He  has  stated  here  the  use;  what  have  you  to  say  about  it; 
did  he  state  it  to  you? 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  Come,  officer?  A.  He  didn't  tell  me  what  he  wanted  it 
for. 

Q.  Then,  if  he  has  sworn  he  did  tell  you  the  use  he  wanted  it 
for,  did  he  swear  to  what  was  true  or  untrue?  A.  If  he  did,  I 
don't  remember  it. 

Q.  You  and  he  have  agreed  together  upon  that  answer,  have 
you  not,  "I  don't  remember?"    A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Why  did  you  swear,  at  the  commencement,  that  he  did  not 
tell  you?  A.  Well,  he  didn't  tell  me  in  one  way,  I  didn't  know, 
what  he  used  it  for;  he  just  merely  asked  me  in  the  month  of 
December,  if  I  could  loan  him  a  couple  of  thousand  of  dollars; 
I  told  him  I  could. 

Q.  Now,  let  us  see;  where  had  you  that  money?  A.  I  had  that 
money  in  the  bank. 

Q.  What  bank?  A.  I  had  it  in  the  Bowery  and  Citizens'  Bar* 
ings  Banks. 

Q.  How  much  in  the  Bowery?  A.  I  couldn't  say  how  muoli 
I  had  in  the  Bowery;  it  was  around  |800. 

Q.  And  how.  muoh  had  you  in  the  Citizens'?  !^  I  am:  mioJD- 
ing  a  mistake;  it  was  the  Citizens'  Savings  Bank  I  had  about  |800. 
IL  662 
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Q.  I  want  you  to  correct  it  if  there  is  any  mistake,  officert 
A.  It  was  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank  I  had  —  well  it  waa  ofer 
|1,200  I  had  there. 

Q.  Had  you  accounts  in  other  banks  than  those  two?  A.  H^  | 
sir;  not  then. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  that  time?    A.  No,  sir;  not  at  that  tiat 

Q.  That  was  after;  that  was  when  he  was  captain,  was  it  Mt;] 
he  was  captain  then  when  you  loaned  him  the  money,  dont  JN] 
remember?    A.  Yes;  he  was  captain. 

Q.  And  don't  you  remember  that  he  said  something  aMj 
that  he  wanted  to  use  this  money  for  something  about 
mas  or  New  Year's?    A.  I  could  not  remember,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  Now,  did  he  ask  you  for  this  money  while  you  were 
duty?    A.  No,  sir;  not  while  I  ^^as  on  duty  —  well,  that  I 
not  say;  I  don't  remember  whether  I  was  on  duty;  I  was  on 
I)olice  force. 

Q.  You  had  saved  up  this  money  from  your  earnings, 
A.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  it;  and  the  other  was  left  to  me  when 
mother  died. 

Q.  In  Germany?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How   much   did   you   get   from    Germany?     A-  Wdl, 
couldn't  exactly  say;  it  waa  around  |1,500  or  |1,400;  I 
say,  Mr.  Gofif;  I  don't  exactly  know. 

Q.  Did  you  get  it  by  draft?  A.  No;  I  got  it  through  thefltf] 
man  society,  No.  13  Broadway. 

Q.  No.  13  Broadway?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  oi>en  a  bank  account  with  that  money?    A 
sir;  I  had  a  bank  account  then. 

Q.  How  long  before  you  loaned  the  |2,000  to  Captain  SI 
did  you  get  this  money  from  Germany?    A.  I  had  this 
before,  a  year  or  probably  two  years  before;  it  may  be  <»lji 
year  before. 

Q.  You  signed  a  receipt  of  this  money  down  at  the 
Legal  Aid  Society?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  receipt  is  there,  I  presume,  on  record?   A.  It  is 
yes;  that  is  where  I  can  find  out  how  much  it  was,  every  cent 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you,  do  you  remember  the  date  that  yoa 
to  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank  and  drew  out  the  money?  ^^ 
guess  it  was  a  couple  of  days  before  the  1st  of  January. 

Q.  A  couple  of  days  before  the  1st  of  January?    A  Tei 
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Q.  And  did  you  go  a  couple  of  days  before  the  Irt  of  January 
to  the  other  savings  banks?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  got  those  savings  bank  books,  have  you?  A.  I 
have  got  them. 

Q.  And  you  will  bring  them  here  in  the  morning  to  me?  Al 
Yes,  sir.  y 

Q.  I  want  to  fix  the  date?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  not  before  Christmas  day?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  between  Christmas  and  New  Year's?  A.  It  was 
between  Christmas  and  New  Year's. 

Q.  That  is  as  near  as  you  can  get  to  it?  A.  As  near  bb  I  can 
get  to  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  drew  the  money  out  of  them  two  banks  on  the  samie 
day?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  it  to  the  captain  on  the  same  day  that  you 
drew  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  shortly  after?  A.  Well,  four  or  five,  or  probably  six 
or  seven  days;  while  I  think,  it  was  about  four  or  five  days;  it 
may  be  six  days. 

Q.  It  was  before  New  Year's  anyway  that  you  gave  it  to  him? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  it  was  before  New  Year's;  it  was  after 
New  Year's  that  I  gave  it  to  him. 

Q.  You  carried  |2,000  in  your  pocket,  did  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  six  or  seven  days?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Doing  duty?  A.  Yes  —  no;  I  was  not  doing  duty  at  the 
time. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing?  A.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  was 
sick;  I  liad  rheumatism,  and  was  sick  for  a  couple  of  months 
at  the  time;  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  five  or  six  weeks  I  was 
on  the  sick-list;  I  was  laid  up  with  rheumatism;  I  don't  think  I 
was  on  duty  at  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  this  money  in  your  pocket?  A.  I  kept  this 
money  in  my  pocket;  yes. 

Q.  Now,  what  became  of  the  writing  you  got  when  you 
loaned  him  this  |2,000?    A.  I  had  got  no  writing,  Mr.  GofP. 

Q.  Did  not  get  any  writing  at  the  time?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 

Q.  Did  you  not  ask  for  something?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  loaned  this  man  |2,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  stranger  to  you?    A.  He  was  not  a  stranger  to  me. 

Q.  What  is  he?    A.  He  is  a  distant  relative  of  mine. 

Q.  How  ffistant?    A.  Well,  I  couldn't  exactly  tell  you. 
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Q.  So  distant  you  can  not  locate  it?  A.  Yes;  I  can  locate 
it;  of  course,  I  didn't  know  the  relationship  between  him  and 
me  until  he  told  me  himself;  I  am  positiye  it  is  right 

Q.  He  discoTered  your  relationship  when  he  borrowed  the 
|2,000  from  you?    A.  No;  15  years  ago  he  discovered  that 

Q.  And  you  never  knew  anything  different  except  what  te 
told  you?    A.  No. 

Q.  Was  that  the  time  he  promised  to  make  you  wardman? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  he  promise  to  make  you  wardman?  A  He 
told  me  about  probably  nine  or  10  or  11  months  before;  be 
told  me  that  whenever  he  was  made  captain  of  police  he  would 
take  me  with  him  as  wardman. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  about  you  being  wardman  when 
you  gave  him  this  money?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  but  he  was  captain  then?  A.  When  I  gave  him 
the  money  he  was  captain;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  ask  him  to  fulfill  his  promise?  A. 
Well  — 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  ask  him  to  fulfill  his  promise?  A. 
I  think  I  didn't  speak  to  him  when  I  gave  him  that  moaej. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  ask  him  to  fulfill  his  promise  when 
jou  were  giving  him  the  $2,000?    A.  I  did  ask  him  later  on. 

Q.  When  you  gave  him  the  $2,000?  A.  No;  I  didn't  ask 
hiim  when  I  gave  him  the  $2,000. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  does  the  captain  owe  you  now?  A. 
He  owes  me  nothing. 

Q.  Paid  you  the  whole  of  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Altogether?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Different  sums?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Different  times?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  pay  you  by  inBtallments,  once  a  month?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Once  in  six  months?    A.  Na 

Q.  According  as  he  saved  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  he  pay  you?  A.  He  gave  me  two  payments; 
he  give  me  $1,500  one  time,  and  $500  another  time. 

Q.  How  soon  after  or  how  long  after  did  he  give  you  the 
$1,500?    A.  Well,  I  judge  about  five  or  six  weeks  or  so.  ' 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  $1,500  you  got?  A.  I  kept  the 
$1,500. 

Q.  (What  did  yon  do  with'  it;  did  you  put  it  in  bank  or  j 
keep  it  in  your  clothes?    A.  I  hod  it  for  a  while  wifl* 
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carried  it  in  my  clothes,  expecting,  as  he  said,  that  he  would 
•hortlj  give  me  the  other  |500;  I  didn't  deposit  it 

Q.  You  didn't  deposit  it?    A,  No. 

Q.  Did  you  get  the  other  $500?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  deposit  it  then?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  bank?  A.  I  deposited  |1,500  of  it  in  the  East 
Biver  Bank,  and  I  think  |500  in  the  Citizens'  Savings  Bank. 

Q.  The  same  day?    A.  Na 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  deposit  it  the  samel  day  if  you  had  the 
12,000?  A.  I  couldn't  say;  I  didn't  want  to  put  it  all  in  wne 
bank. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  that;  why  did  you  not  deposit  it  the  same 
day  in  two  banks?    A.  I  had  no  reason  for  it 

Q.  If  you  deposited  |1,500  in  one  bank,  why  did  you  not  de- 
posit that  |1,500  when  you  received  it?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know; 
I  thought  he  didn't  draw  no  interest,  and  I  was  in  no  particular 
hurry  with  it 

Q.  Certainly  it  did  not  draw  any  interest  in  your  pocket? 
A.  Well,  it  didn't  draw  any  interest  in  the  bank. 

Q.  It  would  be  safer  in  the  bank  than  in  your  pocket?  A.  I 
don't  know;  it  was  just  as  safe  in  my  pocket  as  in  the  bank. 

Q.  What  denomination  in  bills  did  you  give  him  this  $2,000? 
A«  I  don't  remember  it 

Q.  In  what  denominations  did  you  get  the  |1,500?  A.  I  don't 
remember. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  large  roll  that  you  got  when  he  paid  rou  the 
|1,500;  bill  of  f5  denominations?    A.  I  couldn't  say  that 

Q.  It  was  a  very  large  roll;  f  1,500  was  a  pretty  large  roll  in 
your  pocket,  carrying  it  around?    A.  No;  I  don't  think  it  was. 

Q.  Were  you  wardman  while  you  carried  this  |1,500  around? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  danger  of  getting  it  mixed  up  with  the  collections  you 
made  from  the  houses  of  prostitution  of  that  precinct?  A.  I 
didn't  make  any  collections;  there  were  no  houses  of  prostitution 
in  the  precinct 

Q.  There  were  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  houses  of  prostitution  in  that  precinct?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  about  the  liquor  dealers,  money  you  got  from  the 
liquor  dealers?    A.  Never  got  anything  from  liquor  dealers. 

Q.  ITever  got  a  dollar  while  you  were  in  that  precinct?    A- 
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Q.  Never  asked  for  a  dollar?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  why  is  it  you  did  not  deposit  that  |I^ 
when  you  got  it,  as  long  as  you  deposited  it  later  in  the  bank? 
A.  i  have  no  particular  reason  for  it;  I  did  not  want  to  deposit 
it  in  one  bank ;  I  wanted  to  leave  some  of  it  near  enough  in  case 
I  wanted  any  money,  then  I  would  not  have  to  go  away  down 
Chambers  street,  when  I  could  go  to  Canal  or  Orand  street;  I 
had  no  particular  reason  for  it 

Q.  Were  you  looking  to  see  if  you  could  not  be  a  roundsman 
at  that  time?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Make  an  application?    A.  No,  sir;  made  no  application. 

Q.  Ever  passed  the  civil  service  for  a  roundsman  ?    A-  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  burnt  some  notes,  did  you  not?    A-  No,  sir. 

Q.  Destroyed  some  notes?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Tore  them  up?    A.  No,  sir;  never  had  any. 

Q.  Never  had  any  promissory  notes?    A.  No. 

Q.  Was  it  not  in  consideration  of  this  f  2,000  that  the  captain 
promised  to  make  you  wardman?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  How  many  days  or  weeks  or  months  after  you  got  this 
|1,500  you  speak  of  back,  did  you  deposit  it,  give  it  as  nearly  as 
you  can;  was  it  days,  weeks,  or  months  after  you  got  it  back? 
A.  It  was  probably  two  or  three  months. 

Q.  Two  or  three  months  you  carried  it  around  in  your  pocket? 
lAl  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  thousand  five  hundred  dollars?    A.  Yes,  F»ir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  the  captain  told  you  when  he  paid 
you  the  |1,500;  how  he  managed  to  get  so  much  money  together 
to  pay  you?  A-  No;  he  didn't  tell  me  how  he  got  it;  not  at  all; 
he  told  me,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  he  didn't  use  that  monej. 

Q.  If  you  are  not  mistaken  —  have  you  got  any  doubt  about 
it?    A.  Well,  I  don't  remember  it  very  well. 

Q.  If  you  don't  remember  it  don't  tell  us;  don't  gness  at  tt; 
you  are  on  your  oath;  by  the  way,  do  you  believe  in  the  obliga* 
tion  of  an  oath;  after  having  kissed  that  book  there?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  Just  look  at  that  book;  look  at  the  cover  of  it 

Senator  Bradlev. —  This  is  the  Old  Testament  and  this  is  the 
New  Testament;  now,  do  you  believe  in  it?    A.  Ye«,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  feel  you  are  not  bound  in  conscience  unless  you 
lake  an  oath  in  pursuance  to  your  religious  persuasion  —  do  you 
liuderstand  me?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 

(J,  Are  you  bound  to  your  conscience  to  tell  the  truth  except 
when  you  take  an  oath  in  pursuance  to  the  form  of  your  re- 
figious  persuasion?    A.  I  believe  in  this  oath;  yes. 

Q.  You  believe  in  the  oath  you  took  upon  this  Bible?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  $2,000  now?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  bank?  A.  East  Biver  Bank,  Citizens'  Bank  and 
Bowery  Savings  Bank. 

Q.  When  you  said  a  little  while  ago  if  you  were  not  mis- 
taken the  captain  told  you  he  did  not  use  it;  now,  you  know 
you  have  been  told  that  within  the  last  three  days?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  it  is  not  true;  don't  you  know  what 
you  said  that  time  is  not  true?  A.  What  I  said  was  true,  Mr. 
Ooff. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  captain  did  not  tell  you  any  such 
filing  — that  he  didn't  use  that  |1,500?    A.  Be  did  tell  me. 

Q.  Are  you  positive  about  it?  A.  I  wouldn't  like  to  swear  to 
it,  but  I  think  he  did. 

Q.  What  makes  you  think  he  did?  A.  Well,  I  think  so;  I 
have  a  slight  remembrance,  but  I  wouldn't  like  to  swear  to  it* 

Q.  Are  you  equally  sure  that  he  did  not  tell  you  what  he 
wanted  to  use  that  money  for?  A.  Yes;  I  am  sure  he  didn't 
tell  me. 

Q.  Now,  be  careful?  A.  I  am  careful;  whatever  he  told  me  I 
really  don't  remember;  he  told  me  it  was  for  some  private  use. 

Q.  For  a  private  use?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  borrow  money  from  you  before?    A.  No. 

Q.  Or  afterward?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  the  only  transaction  between  you  and  he  that  ever 
took  place?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  explain  your  loaning  the  |2,000  to  him  and  his 
appointment  to  the  captaincy  at  that  time?  A.  I  didn't  loon 
him  the  money  for  any  such  purpose. 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  you  that?    A.  That  is  what  I  understood  you. 

Q.  As  matter  of  fact,  don't  you  know  that  that  money  was  to 
go  for  his  appointment  for  the  captaincy?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  he  could  not  get  the  captaincy  unless 
he  paid  for  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  in  the  police  force?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  This  is  the  first  time  you  have  heard  it?    A.  The  firat  time; 
I  have  heard  it  in  here. 

Q.  When?    A.  When  it  was  here  last  week. 

Q.  That  is  the  first  time  you  have  heard  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  11  years  on  the  police  force?  A  Yes, 
sir.  I 

Q.  The  first  time  you  have  heard  that  a  man  could  not  be 
made  a  captain  without  money  was  here  the  other  day?  A 
Never  heard  it  before. 

Q.  Never  herad  it  as  a  rumor?    A.  No. 

Q.  Never  heard  that  no  promotion  could  be  obtained  without 
paying  for  it?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  promotions  had  been  bought?  A 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  heard  a  word  about  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  have  you  been  living,  anyway?  A.  Bight  here  in 
New  York. 

Q.  And  have  you  been  sleeping  all  the  time?  A.  No;  I  wm 
wide  awake;  but  I  never  heard  anything. 

Q.  You  mean  to  have  the  effrontery  to  say  here  that  you  have 
been  a  policeman  and  didn't  hear,  as  common  rumor  and  knowl- 
edge among  members  of  the  force,  that  members  of  the  foroe 
had  to  pay  for  their  promotion;  do  you  mean  to  say  that?  A 
Yes;  I  mean  to  say  I  never  heard  of  it 
Q.  You  never  heard  of  it?    A.  Na 

Q.  And  that  is  as  true  ai3  all  else  you  have  testified  to?  'AL 
It's  as  true  as  all  else  I  have  testified  to. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  When  the  captain  sisked  you  for  the  loan  of  |2,000  did  be 
tell  you  when  he  wanted  it;  when  he  wanted  you  to  give  it  to 
him?    A.  No,  sir.  ' 

Q.  He  did  not  tell  you?  A.  He  told  me  —  he  asked  me  if  ii 
a  week  or  so  I  could  loan  him  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars,  and 
I  said  yes,  I  could. 

Q.  Did  he  promise  to  give  you  any  interest  on  the  f  2,000  wten 
he  would  pay  you  back?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  drew  the  money  out  and  you  kept  it  In  your  pocket 
over  a  week?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  by  drawing  the  money  out  the  latiier 
part  of  December  that  you  lost  |40  interest?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
knew  that 


Q.  Yon  were  ■wilting  to  give  that  to  the  captain?    A.  Yee. 

y.  And  Btill  you  kept  your  money  in  jour  pocket  until  after 

tlie  Ist  of  January?    A.  Well,  I  didn't  know  when  lie  wanted  it 


By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Did  you  draw  the  money  out  betore  the  captain  asked  you 
to  draw  it?  A.  He  told  me  about  a  week  before  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary; before  New  Years;  about  a  week  before  New  Years  he  said 
if  I  could  li)an  him  ^li.iiOl);  1  xuid.  "Ves;  "  "Well,"'  ho  said.  "Will 
yoo  have  it  for  me  this  week;  "  I  said,  "  Yes; "  so  I  w«it  to  tlie 
bank  and  drew  the  money  and  I  had  it  in  my  pocket;  and  tlie 
CHptain  didn't  come  to  sec  me.  and  I  didn't  go  near  him;  so  it 
waa  at  least  four  or  five  days  after  I  paid  the  captain  a  visits 
and  he  asked  rae  if  I  had  thnl  money;  thai  was  after  he  was 
made  a  captain. 

Q.  Now,  you  know,  do  you  not,  by  leaving  it  in  bank  just  a 
few  dnys  lonirer  you  would  have  been  entitled  to  six  months' 
interest  for  that  money?    A.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Therefore,  liy  drawing  it  out  three  or  four  days  before  the 
date  when  yon  would  have  been  entitled  toi  interest,  yon  lost 
the  whole  interest  for  six  months;  is  that  not  trne?  A.  Yes.  sir, 
Q.  Now,  do  yon  mean  to  say  that,  notwithstanding  the  appar- 
ent orgency  which  compelled  you  to  draw  the  money  and  lose 
the  interest  a  few  days  before  interest  would  have  been  paid, 
yon  kept  that  money  in  your  pocket  nntil  after  the  date  when 
interest  would  have  accrued,  without  saying  a  word  to  the  cap- 
tain about  it?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  it? 

Senator  Bradley. —  And  you  expect  us  Senators  here  to  believe 
ttiat;  do  you  really  think  we  believe  you;  how  do  you  account  for 
It?  A.  He  asked  me  to  get  it  for  him  and  I  thought  as  a  friend 
and  relative  as  he  claimed;  I  thought  I  wonid  get  it  for  him. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  it  reasonable  for  ns  to  assume  that  you 
would  not  hare  said  to  him  at  least,  "  Captain,  can  I  not  leave  it 
in  bank  for  three  or  four  days  longer  and  get  my  iialf  year's 
interest  on  it;  or  is  it  so  necessary  you  should  have  the  money 
at  once  that  I  must  draw  it?"  A.  I  didn't  ask  him  whether  it 
was  so  necessary;  I  didn't  make  that  remark;  he  merely  asked 
me  and  T  thought  as  a  friend  I  would  go  and  get  it. 

Q.  Did  he  promise  to  make  up  to  you  the  interest  you  wonld 
loBC  by  drawing  it  the  1st  of  January?    A.  No. 
Q.  Xevfr  asked  bim  to?    A.  Na    I 
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Q.  What  did  he  say  in  reference  to  the  nae  that  he  wbb  goisi 
to  put  it  to  —  simply  private  use?    A  Yes;  priya;te  use. 

Q.  Did  you  not  ask  him,  in  view  of  the  faxst  that  you  would 
lose  out  of  your  own  pocket  that  interesti  what  the  neoeaitjd 
that  private  use  was?    A.  No,  sir.     i 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  at  that  time  that  he  was  within  two  or 
three  days  of  an  appointment  as  captain?    A.  I  didn't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  captains  wotild  be  appointed  on 
the  30th  of  that  month,  or  just  a  few  days  after  you  dret 
that  money?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 

Q.  And  he  did  not  tell  you  anything  about  it?  A.  He  did 
not  tell  me;  no,  sir. 

By  Mr.'Goff: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  one  of  your  relations  waiving  in- 
terest before?    A.  I  don't  understand  you. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  one  of  your  relations  losing  intereit 
before  without  the  hope  of  gaining  by  it;  you  are  the  fint 
and  only  man,  is  that  it  —  do  you  understand  me?  A.  No;  I 
don't  understand  you. 

By  Chairman  Lexowa 

Q.  The  fact  is,  is  it  not,  that  by  drawing  it  out  a  few  daji 
before  the  interest  was  due,  you  lost  the  interest  for  that  six 
months,  and  by  keeping  it  in  your  pocket  after  it  was  giyoi 
to  you  by  the  captain  back  again;  you  lost  it  for  six  monthi 
more?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  actually  lost  one  year's  interest  upon  that  monej, 
and  you  never  asked  a  cent  from  the  captain  for  it?    A.  Na 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Do  you  own  a  horse  and  buggy?  A.  No,  sir;  I  own  a 
small,  little  carriage;  no  horse. 

Q.  You  own  the  carriage  without  the  horse?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  do  you  own  a  carriage  without  a  horse?  A.  Well,! 
had  a  chance  to  buy  it  cheap  one  time. 

Q.  Got  it  for  nothing,  in  fact?    A.  No;  I  paid  for  it 

Q.  What  pleasure  did  you  take  in  a  carriage  without  a  horse? 
A.  Well,  I  like  to  drive;  I  have  friends  that  were  in  the  stable 
business  and  I  thought  I  would  buy  the  wagon. 

Q.  And  make  use  of  your  friends  and  borrow  the  horse,  i» 
that  it?    A.  No,  I  i>aid  for  the  loan  of  the  horse. 

Q.  You  bring  those  bank-books  in  the  morning?    A.  Yes,  A**  ^ 


/ 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  gyp  business  in  your 
precinct?    A.  No,  sir. 

William  Le  Cato,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 

being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

» 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  are  manager  for  the  Gorham  Mfg.  Co.?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  house  has  been*  unfortunate  enough  to  have  been 
robbed  sometimes,  has  it  not?  A.  It  has  within  the  last  10 
years,  more  or  less. 

Q.  And  much  of  your  silverware,  sometimes,  has  been  taken? 
A.  Yea 

Q.  Now,  in  several  instances  where  your  silverwarte  has 
been  discovered  in  pawnshops  in  this  city,  have  you  had  to 
pay  the  price  for  which  the  silver  was  pledged  by  the  thieves? 
A.  I  bdieve  we  have  in  every  case;  there  may  be  one  exception. 

Q.  What  was  the  exception;  if  it  is  a  remarkable  one,  I 
want  to  hear  it?  A.  That  was  in  the  case  of  a  lot  of  silver  which 
was  stolen  and  taken  to  Philadelphia. 

Q.  I  mean  in  New  York?  A.  I  don't  believe  we  have  ever 
had  in  New  York,  without  paying  for  it. 

Q.  So  that  it  would  be  much  better  from  a  standpoint  of 
economy  that  the  thieves  would  take  the  stolen  property  out 
of  the  State,  have  a  better  chance  to  get  it  back  without  pay- 
ing for  it?  A.  If  we  got  it  it  would  probably  cost  us  less,  from 
our  experience. 

Q.  In  addition  to  your  paying  the  pawnbrokers,  you  generally 
paid  the  detectives  from  the  Central  office  something?  A.  We 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  them  money. 

Q.  Now,  what  amount  is  the  average?  A.  Probably  from  flO 
to  f  50. 

Q.  Any  particular  officer  there  or  detective  that  you  have  had 
more  dealings  with  than  any  other?  A.  No:  we  have  had  a 
number  of  them. 

Q.  Name  the  officers,  if  you  can?  A.  I  suppose  there  has 
been  as  many  as  eight  or  10  altogether. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  the  names?  A.  Dolan,  Slosson,  Con- 
nor, Heidelberg. 

Mr.  GoflP. —  By  the  way,  it  is  matter  of  record,  Mr.  Chairma 
and  Benators,  tiiat  this  Heidelbarg,  a  detective-aerceant,  to^ 


on  the  police  force,  was  at  oue  time,  discharged  rrom  the  poHoe 
force  for  heiug  a  thief;  the  matter  was  proveii)  and  he  was  reap- 
pointed after. 

Senator  Bradley. —  Is  there  not  an  old  proverb  which  says 
that  it  takes  a  tMef  to  catch  a  thief? 

ii-  Kight  upon  the  Senator's  suggestion,  in  any  of  these  cases 
where  your  silverware  was  recovered  from  the  pa^ushujis,  and 
you  had  to  pay  for  it,  weie  the  thieves  caught?  A.  Yes;  iu  two 
or  three  caees. 

Q.  Were  they  convicted?    A.  Yes. 

tj.  Kent  to  prison?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  But  not  in  all  cases;  only  two  or  three,  you  say?  A.  May 
be  as  many  as  four;  I  know  in  some  cases  they  were  not  caaght. 

ii.  But  whether  they  were  caught  or  not,  you  had  to  pay  all 
the  siuiie?  A.  1  don't  say  that  we  had  to  pay;  we  did  pay;  we 
were  never  asked  lo  pay  anything;  that  was  voluntary. 

Ki.  I  am  not  speaking  now  what  you  gave  to  the  police,  but  to 
the  pawnbroker,  in  order  to  get  your  goods  back,  you  had  to  pay 
the  price  for  which  tlie  goods  had  been  pledged?  A.  Yes;  and 
we  preferred  to  pay. 

Q.  Why  did  you  prefer  to  pay?  A.  We  had  it  understood 
with  the  pawnbrokers  that  any  silver  of  ours  that  was  found  in 
their  possession,  that  we  were  willing  to  pay  a  fair  sum  for  it 

Q.  How  was  that  understanding  reached?  A.  We  hod  our 
own  private  detective,  sent  him  around  with  those  instrnctionB; 
we  did  it  to  facilitate  the  tracing  of  goods;  such  a  large  stock  as 
we  had,  it  is  difilcult  to  tell  whether  we  are  being  robbed  at  once, 
and  if  Ihe  pawnbroker  seut  to  us  a  pieis;  of  silverwure  we  coiild 
at  once  recogni/*  it,  and  begin  to  trace  it,  and  find  out  where  the 
leakage  was. 

Ity  t'liairijinn  Lexow: 

Q.  Would  not  that  be  a  premium  to  pawnbrokers  to  loan  away 
up  to  the  full  value  of  the  Hilver  goods  in  case  they  were  yonr 
pooils  and  they  reropnixed  thera  as  such?  A,  Possibly,  althon^ 
we  never  looked  at  it  in  Uiat  light. 


ny  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Did  yon  <^ver  consider  that  you  were  not  bound  to  pay 
$1  for  your  goods  found  in  the  posscraioD  of  pawnbroker*,  as 
matter  of  right?  .\.  I  don't  know  that  we  ever  considf 
or  looked  at  it  in  that  light 
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Q.  Did  the  detectives  tell  you  that  you  had  to  pay  the  pawn- 
brokers before  you  could  get  your  goods?  A.  I  don't  remember 
a  CBBe  in  which  they  did. 

Q.  As  Senator  Lexow  has  suggested,  might  that  not  lead  to 
collusion  between  thieves  and  pawnbrokers,  or  possibly  between 
dishonest  employes  and  pawnbrokers;  in  order  to  advance  large 
amounts  upon  your  goods?    A.  Possibly. 

Q.  About  how  much  have  you  given  to  the  police  in  the  way  of 
presents,  these  officers?    A.  I  should  think  f 400  or  |500. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  these  detectives  ever  tell  you  what  your  legal  rights 
were,  that  you  would  not  have  to  pay  these  pawnbrokers?  A.  I 
don*t  remember  that  we  were  ever  told  that 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  would  probably  remember  it  if  they  had? 
A.  Yes;  if  they  made  a  point  of  it  I  should  certainly  remember 
it. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  tell  you  that  you  were  under  no  obligations 
to  give  them  a  dollar  for  the  services  they  rendered  in  recover- 
ing your  property?    A.  No. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Did  they  ever  tell  you  that  they  would  have  to  put  part 
of  that  money  into  the  pension  fund,  so  much  per  cent?  A. 
No,  sir;  we  understood  or  we  thought  there  was  more  or  less 
expense  for  these  men  going  around  and  when  they  were 
through  we  gave  them  some  money. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  But  those  expenses  you  understand  were  paid  by  the  city? 
A.  Yes. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  All  witnesses  subpoenaed  for  to-day  will 
return  here  to-morrow  morning  at  half-past  10  o'clock.  The 
committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  that  time. 


Proceedings  of  the  seventieth  session,  held  in  the  Superior 
Court-room,  Part  I,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  Friday,  Decem- 
ber 21,  1894,  at  10:30  a.  m. 

Present — Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Edmund  O'Connor, 
Ontlibert  W.  Pound,  Daniel  Bradley  and  Jacob  A.  Cantor.  John 
W.  GofF,  Frank  Moss  and  W.  Travers  Jerome,  of  counsel  for  the 
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Adolph  Reinert,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Before  we  proceed  here,  I  want  to  saj 
a  word.  My  attention  was  called  to  an  interview  that  pu^ 
ported  to  emanate  from  me,  which  was  published  in  the 
New  York  World  this  morning.  I  had  some  talk  with  tiie 
reporter  of  the  World  at  the  Hotel  Metropole  last  night.  As  I 
read  this  interview  it  totally  misrepresents  my  positicHi  there; 
but  very  little  of  what  was  said  in  the  reported  interview  oot- 
rectly  represents  what  I  stated.  I  have  no  hesitation  now,  in 
saying,  as  every  member  of  the  committee  knows  that  every- 
thing that  has  been  done  by  this  committee,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, had  my  mo6t  cordial  and  earnest  indorsement,  and  we 
have  no  apologies  to  make  for  the  laches  of  the  committee.  We 
appreciate  the  fact  that  we  have  violated  all  precedents,  but  in 
doing  so  we  have  established  one.  We  came  down  here  to  New 
York  to  accomplish  a  certain  purpose,  and  we  felt  entirely  satii- 
fied  it  never  could  be  accomplished  by  the  ordinary  methods 
which  obtain  in  a  court  of  justice.  What  we  have  done,  and  pe^ 
mitted  to  be  done  has  been  done  knowingly,  and  with  our  full 
approbation.  We  looked  upon  the  position  down  here  as  state 
of  war  and  felt  there  was  corruption  and  bad  governm^it  here, 
and  we  were  bound  to  uncover  it  if  we  could.  We  think  the 
committee  and  its  counsel  have  succeeded  in  showing  up  the 
rotteness  of  this  entire  city  from  center  to  circumference.  Than 
has  been  no  lack  of  harmony  with  this  committee  or  its  counsel; 
and  I  have  always  commended  in  the  highest  terms  the  method 
of  Mr.  Goff's  examination  and  the  results  that  he  has  obtained. 

Furthermore,  I  desire  to  say,  that  we  have  no  apology  for 
this  so-called  bulldozing  on  the  stand  here.  We  do  not 
permit  it  to  be  done  to  a  witness  that  is  telling  the  truth;  we 
do  not  care  what  kind  of  probe  is  applied  to  the  witness  who 
is  trying  to  evade.  While  we  recognize  the  right  of  everybody  to 
criticise  because  this  is  a  new  method,  it  is  a  method  that  i« 
necessary  to  be  adopted  if  these  kinds  of  investigations  are  made 
a  success.  We  know  what  we  were  doing,  and  stand  by  what  we 
have  done.  We  recognize  the  right  of  the  press  to  criticise  it 
We  are  after  results  and  we  think  we  have  got  them. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  would  like  to  add  to  that,  Mr.  Goff,  that 
the  same  article  seems  to  throw  responsibility  for  what  has 


been  done,  and  what  has  not  been  done,  or  left  undone,  entirely 
upon  the  shouldei-s  of  counsel.  I  think  that  is  unjust  and  im- 
proper. This  committee  is  willing  to  share  with  our  counsel 
absolute  responsibility  for  both  what  has  been  done  and  what 
may  be  left  undone. 

Mr.  Ooff.  I  might  add,  Senators,  that  I  think  I  stated  to 
you  at  the  first  interview  I  had  the  honor  of  having  with  you  in 
the  Senate  chamber,  or  in  one  of  its  rooms,  that  if  I  were  honored 
by  selection  as  your  counsel,  I  should  not  put  on  white  gloves  in 
dealing  with  the  witnesses;  and  your  committee  told  me  to  exer- 
cise all  the  ingenuity  I  was  capable  of,  and  to  plunge  the  knife 
in  —  that  was  the  word,  I  think,  that  was  used  by  Senator 
Pound  —  and  turn  it  around  wherever  I  could,  in  order  to  get  at 
the  truth,  without  at  all,  either  asking  consideration  or  in  the 
sense  of  apology,  as  you  have  stated,  for  any  methods  that  have 
been  adopted  by  the  counsel  of  this  committee  in  the  examina- 
tion of  witnesses.  I  would  say,  however,  that  I  think  in  the 
tases  deserving  consideration  and  kindly  treatment,  I  do  not 
think  counsel  has  been  wanting  in  that  consideration  and  kindly 
treatment  for  witnesses  who  manifestly  deserve  such  treatment. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  has  been  stated  by  you,  where  a  witness 
was  manifestly  telling  a  falsehood,  and  lying  continuously 
through  his  testimony,  it  has  been  true  that  sharp-pointed  ques- 
tions have  been  put;  and  while  I  have  the  honor  to  serve  you 
as  counsel,  and  in  pursuit  of  the  object  you  started  out  upon, 
and  instructed  me  to  start  upon,  I  shall  continue  to  put  pointed 
and  disagreeable  questions  to  witnesses,  who,  I  believe,  are  lying 
and  evading  the  truth. 

Chairman  Lrexow. —  And  the  committee  will  continue  to  have 
the  most  absolute  and  implicit  confidence  in  the  counsel  and  the 
methods  he  pursues. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Q.  You  have  come  here,  as  a  witness,  under  the  subpoena? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  hand  you  this  paper,  and  ask  you  if  this  is  the 
subpoena  that  was  served  upon  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the 
subpoena. 

(Paper  offered  in  evidence  and  marked  "  Exhibit  1,  December 
21,  1894,  L.  W.  H.") 

Q.  When  were  you  served  with  this  subpoena?  A.  Last  nipjht 
ab^ut  8  o'clock. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  the  person  who  served  this  subpoena  upon 
you?  A.  No,  sir;  he  is  entirely  a  stranger  to  me;  but,  I  suppoee 
I  could  recognize  him,  if  I  should  meet  him  again. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  when  he  served  this  subpoena 
upon  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  came  in  and  said,  "Is  Mr.  Beinert 
here?  "  I  says,  "  Yes;"  he  says,  "  Well,  give  this  to  him; "  that 
is  all. 

Q.  Handing  you  this  paper?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  This  is  a  paper,  Senators,  purporting  to  be  a  sub- 
poena from  this  committee.  It  is  an  ordinary  subpoena  for  a 
civil  court,  and  the  person  served  is  ordered  to  appear  in  his 
private  person  before  the  Lexow  committee  on  the  2l8t  day  of  De- 
cember, at  the  Superior  Court,  General  Term  court-room,  County 
court-house,  Chambers  street,  in  the  case  of  Officer  John  Town- 
send,  of  the  Ninth  precinct,  defendant,  on  the  part  of  the  people; 
and  it  goes  on  to  say,  that  for  a  failure  to  attend  the  witness  will 
be  fined  |50  and  liable  to  be  committed  for  contempt  of  court 
The  subpoena  is  made  in  the  usual  form  and  is  directed  to 
Adolph  Reinert,  443  Fourteenth  street,  and  purporting  to  be 
signed  by  John  W.  Goff,  attorney.  I  would  give  something  to 
catch  the  person  who  served  that  subpoena  lor  the  person  who 
wrote  it 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Do  you  know  any  motive  that  the  person 
might  have  in  serving  a  subpoena  of  this  kind  on  him? 

Mr.  Goff. —  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  this  OflQcer  Townsend?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do 
know  him. 

Q.  Are  you  are  friendly  terms  with  him?  A.  I  am,  but  I  have 
not  seen  him  in  a  long  while;  he  used  to  be  on  the  market,  bat 
I  understand  he  is  retired;  I  read  in  the  paper  about  him  last 
week  being  — 

Mr.  Goff. —  This  is  one  of  the  many  cases  not  in  the  shape  of 
subpoenas,  but  having  the  same  bearing  which  I  think  it  ha& 
It  is  evident  that  this  subpoena  has  been  served  upon  this  wit- 
ness by  some  person  or  caused  by  some  person  who  has  a  private 
grievance  against  this  oflBcer.  That  is,  I  think,  a  fair  constmO' 
tion  of  it  from  this  subpoena.  Your  counsel,  gentlemen,  have 
been  in  receipt  of  numerous  letters  and  communications,  anony* 
mous,  and  others  urging  counsel  to  call  this  man  and  call  that 
man,  and  put  certain  questions  to  them;  and  on  oar  failare 
to  call  those  persons  indicated,  we  have  received  abusive  and 


scurrilous  letters,  accusing  us  of  being  botiglit  np  by  those  per- 
sona, etc.,  for  not  calling  tliem.  In  the  examination  of  these 
nomerous  letters  and  diatribes  we  have  come  to  the  concloaion 
that  very  many  persona  have  sought  to  nialie  tliis  committee  a 
vehicle  of  private  antipathies  and  malice  against  cei'tain  men 
and  officials.  So  far  as  we  could,  in  our  best  judgment,  we 
have  avoided  allowing  this  committee  or  its  counsel  to  be  made 
such  instrument  to  gratify  personal  or  private  matters;  and 
while  many  of  these  communications  were  very  attractive  on 
their  faces,  and  which  on  the  first  appearance  would  hold  out  a 
prospect  of  very  great  results,  yet  examination  tij  us  in  very 
many  cases  has  shown  how  iilterly  unfounded  they  were.  It 
has  been  the  object  of  the  counsel  of  this  committee,  and  I 
know,  of  course,  we  were  acting  in  harmony  with  the  views 
of  the  committee,  that  the  function  of  this  committee  was  not 
to  smirch  any  man's  character,  or  call  men  before  this  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  smirching  their  characters;  and  we 
have  refrained,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  say  now,  and  under  very 
grave  provocations,  sometimes  from  witnesses  themselves,  from 
uttering  a  word,  either  by  question,  innuendo  or  insinuation, 
that  would  nffect  their  private  character,  though  we  have  bee» 
certainly  tempted  sometimes  by  provocation  and  aggravation. 
We  have  absolutely  drawn  the  line  at  the  difference  between 
a  man's  public  life  and  record,  and  his  private  life  and  record. 
We  shall  continue  to  do  so,  and  hereafter  we  shall  be  guided 
by  the  same  principle  that  the  purpose  of  this  committee  la 
not  to  sacrifice  men's  characters,  but  it  ia  to  expose  a  corrupt 
and  dangerous  condition  of  public  affairs  in  the  police  depart- 
ment of  this  city,  and  for  no  other  purpose;  and  if  in  doing  that 
men'a  character's  have  to  go  down,  they  must  go  down:  hut  if 
we  can  not  do  that,  we  are  not  going  to  wantonly  assail  men's 
characters  for  the  purpose  of  putting  men  on  the  etand  to  hurl 
at  them  questions  that  might  leave  some  mud.  This  case  of  this 
witness  gives  me  opportunity  to  refer  to  what  has  given  ne  a 
great  deal  of  irritation  and  anno.vnnce;  and  if  these  people 
who  write  these  letters,  abusive  and  otherwise,  would  only 
take  that  into  consideration  and  remember  that  we  are  here 
as  public  servants,  and  not  as  tools  or  implements  of  any 
man  or  set  of  men  to  wrealt  vengeance  upon  anyone,  they 
wonld  save  themselves  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  aave  us 
T-.  fi64 
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a  great  deal  of  time  if  we  had  not  these  communicationa  You 
may  go  now,  Mr.  Reinert,  with  this  injunction,  that  you  most 
use  every  effort  in  your  power  to  identify  the  person  who  seryed 
that  subpoena  upon  you. 

The  Witness.— I  will,  Mr.  Goff. 

Mr.  Goff. — And  let  counsel  of  this  committee  know  as  booh 
as  possible  if  you  succeed? 

The  Witness. — ^I  will;  yes,  sir.  ' 

Edward  Shalvey,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  How  do  you  spell  your  name?    A.  S-h-a-1-v-e-y. 

Q.  Oflficer,  have  you  any  title  deeds  to  your  property?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What?    A.  Title  deeds;  no  —  I  have  deeds;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  deeds?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many?    A.  One. 

Q.  How  much  property  have  you?    A.  Three  lots. 

Q.  Where?    A.  Westchester. 

Q.  Has  your  wife  any  property?    A.  No,  sir;  my  wife  is  dead. 

Q.  Has  anyone  any  property  in  your  name?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Holding  it  for  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  in  trust  for  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  any  way?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  bought  any  property  but  those  three  lots? 
A  I  bought  the  lease. 

Q.  Leasehold?    A.  Leasehold;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  that  lease  with  you,  have  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  that  property  —  leasehold?  A.  Monroe  street; 
193  Monroe  street. 

Q.  One  building?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  lease  there?    A.  Twenty-one  years. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  give  for  it?  A.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  14,000.  ' 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  other  property  but  that  leasehold? 
A.  And  those  three  lots. 

Q.  And  the  three  lots  I  said;  have  you  any  bank  accounts? 
!A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many?    A.  Well,  four  or  five,  I  think. 
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Q.  Four  or  five;  ^hat  benbs?  A.  Bowery,  Citizens',  Emi- 
grants'  and  Dry  Dock. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  certificates  of  the  Trust  Company?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  money  in  the  Trust  Company?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Life  policy?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  None  at  all?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Hold  any  bond  or  mortgages?    A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  You  understand  what  I  mean  now  do  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  any  promissory  notes?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  person  owing  you  large  sums  of  money?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  safe  deposit?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  one?    A.  Never. 

Q.  Anyone  holding  it  for  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  swear  that  outside  of  the  property  that  you  have 
mentioned,  you  have  no  interest,  directiy  or  indirectly,  in  any 
real  estate?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  this  city  or  elsewhere?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  officer,  I  wish  you  to  bring  me  your  deed  of  thooe 
lots  and  that  lease,  and  your  bank-books?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  a  detective,  were  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  Eleventh  precinct?    A.  Twelfth  precinct. 

Q.  Fourteenth?    A.  In  the  Twelfth. 

Q.  That  is  Union  Market?    A.  In  Delancey  street 

Q.  That  is  where  Hussey  was?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  a  partner  of  Hussey's?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  retired  under  the  recent  resolution  of  the  board? 
A.  I  am  not  retired;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Or  reduced,  were  you  not,  from  wardman  to  the  ranks? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  wardman?  A.  I  guess  different  times; 
in  the  neighborhood  of  18  or  20  years. 

Q.  Eighteen  or  20  years?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Never  wore  the  uniform  during  those  times?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  you  were  wardman?  A.  I  had  been  reduced  from 
wardman  before.  ' 

Q.  While  you  were  wardman,  you  did  not  wear  the  uniform? 
A.  No,  sir;  when  I  was  wardman;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  will  excuse  you  now,  officer,  and  you  bring  those 
books,  deeds,  leases,  etc.,  at  recess  at  half-past  2  o'clock 

Judge  Voorhis  is  here,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  not  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  him  to-day.   I  have  not "    "  'ce  to  exam- 
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ine  very  many  questions  arising  in  this  matter,  and  I  have  not 
the  opportunity.  I  can  not  examine  Judge  Voorhis  to^y. 
Mrs.  Holland  here?  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questioiuiy 
Mrs.  Holland. 

Julia  Holland,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  tiie  States 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Mrs.  Holland,  have  you  any  reaJ  estate  in  your  name?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  your  husband  any  real  estate  for  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mrs.  Holland,  understand  me,  your  husband  is  living?  JL 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  he  own  any  real  estate?  A.  He  has  a  half  interest  in 
one  piece  of  property.  | 

Q.  Where  is  that  piece  of  property?  A.  On  Amsterdam  av- 
enue, between  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-third  and  One  Hundred 
and  Fifty-fourth  streets. 

Q.  Have  you  any  interest  in  any  real  property;  in  any  real 
estate?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  signed  any  papers  recently,  given  any  deeds? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  sign  any  deeds?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Your  husband  conveyed  some  real  estate,  did  he  not?  Al 
He  has  owned  real  estate  and  sold  it  again ;  I  don't  know  whetiir 
er  I  have  signed  them  or  not;  I  suppose  I  have  signed  them. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  know  about  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  your  husband  in  court?    A.  Ye«,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  T  will  excuse  you,  Mrs.  Hollaud. 

Charles  H.  Holland,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GofP: 

Q.  WTiat  real  estate  do  vou  own?    A.  I  have  a  half  interest 
in  1889  Amsterdam  avenue. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  had  that  half  interest?    A.  Four  yeara 
Q.  How  much  is  it  worth?    A.  About  |1,000. 
Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  Merchant  tailoring. 
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Q.  Where  is  your  business?    A.  No.  1931  Amstefdam  avenue. 

Q,  Since  you  were  married  to  Mrs.  Holland  have  you  con- 
veyed away  any  real  efltate  that  you  acquired?  A.  Excepting 
by  buying  and  selling. 

Q.  Have  you  bought  and  sold  much?  A.  One,  two  —  about 
five  or  six  different  pieces  of  property. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  value  of  that  property?  A.  Well^ 
the  —  I  can  not  tell;  I  have  built  a  cottage  for  |6,000,  and  I 
built  a  flat  that  I  sold  for  |20,500;  and  then  I  had  an  interest  in 
four  lots  on  Amsterdam  avenue,  and  then  I  had  six  lots  —  I  had 
an  interest  in  eight  lots  on  Forty-second  street,  and  then  I  had 
four  lots  on  One  Hundred  and  Forty-sixth  street;  that  is  all. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business?    A  For  15  yeara 

Q.  On  your  own  account?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Doing  a  pretty  fair  business?  A.  Li^t  me  see  — 1870  — 
15  years;  yes,  sir.  j 

Q.  Now,  you  swear  that  your  dealings  in  real  estate  have  been, 
upon  your  own  money?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Whose  money?  A.  They  have  been  between  Mr.  A.  M. 
Bradley  partly  and  mine. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Bradley?  A.  He  is  connected  with  the  Bloom- 
ingdale  Asylum.  • 

Q.  An  ofQcial  there?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Bradley  a  married  man?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  have  been  to  some  extent  partners  in  these  real 
estate  transactions?  A.  Yes,  sir;  entirely;  with  the  exception 
of  my  cottage  and  my  flat,  and  that  I  built  on  my  own  money. 

Q.  Outside  of  Mr.  Bradley  has  any  person  been  interested  at 
all  in  your  real  estate  dealings?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  any  person  furnished  you  with  money?    A  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  purchase  in  his  or  her  name?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  acting  as  agent  or  representing  .any  secret 
trust  for  a  person?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  All  on  your  own  means  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Bradley's 
money?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  might  mention  the  six  lots  In  One  Hun- 
dred and  Forty-second  street;  I  was  in  with  Mr.  Ogden  K.  Lind- 
erberg,  who  furnished  the  money  and  T  had  a  half  interest  by 
paying  my  expenses. 

Mr.  Goff.— That  is  all.  / 

Mr.  Moss. — While  we  are  waiting,  I  will  call  Howard  Mc- 
Donald. The  committee  will  remember  the  testimony  of  Miss 
Boflenthal  and  Uie  suggestions  that  havei  been   made  from 
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some  headq*aarter8  that  she  did  not  tell  the  trntli;  and  aln 
the  same  testimony  of  Mrs.  Kelter,  and  some  reports  ttat 
appeared  in  the  papers,  showing  an  inspired  ioTestigatioii  bj 
a  gentleman  who  was  implicated  in  the  story,  who  has  res- 
dered  a  verdict  that  he  is  not  gnilty.  This  gentleman's  t^ 
mony,  I  think,  will  throw  some  light  npon  thosie  proceeding! 
Senator  Pound. — In  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Keltcr,  she  fr«fr 
fied  that  she  heard  her  husband  gave  |1,500  to  Judge  Hogu; 
and  that  being  hearsay  evidence,  it  was  stricken  out;  but  flie 
newspapers,  in  reporting  it,  did  not  note  that  fact;  so  Jidge 
Hogan  has  unnecessarily  been  exerting  himseif  in  regard  to 
that  charge.    There  is  nothing  on  the  record  here 

Howard  McDonald,  called  as  a  witnessi  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

'    Q.  Where  do  you  live?    A.  (me  thous:ind  four- hundred  and 
fifty-five  Avenue  A. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Policeiuac  Gill?  A.  I  met  him  Monday 
afternoon;  that  is  the  first  T  s;iw  Mr.  Oill. 

Q.  He  is  the  man  Miss  Rosenthal  has  testified  about;  do  yof 
know  Miss  Rosenthal?    A.  Yos,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Gill  say  to  you?  A.  I  am  a  fireman  on  the 
road;  he  came  up  there  where  I  worked  at  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-ninth  street,  and  asked  me  if  I  knew  Miss  Rosenthal; 
and  I  told  him,  "Yes;"  and  he  wanted  to  know  whether  I 
was  going  to  help  him  out  of  this  case;  I  said  I  knew  nothing 
about  this  girl  and  could  not  go  down  there  and  put  rayaeif 
In  trouble  for  him  or  any  other  man;  he  said,  "Mac,  try  and 
do  the  best  you  can  for  me,  and  I  will  pay  you  well  for  it." 

Q.  He  wanted  you  to  come  down  here  and  get  him  out  of 
trouble  about  the  Rosenthal  case,  and  he  said  he  would  pay 
you  well?  A.  He  said  he  would  pay  me  well;  I  have  got  proof 
of  that;  that  is  all  Mr.  Gill  said  to  me. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Had  you  anyone  listening  when  he  said  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  that?    A.  Yes,  sir;  a  fireman. 

Q.  He  wanted  you  to  go  and  perjure  yourself  for  him  and 
he  would  pay  you  well  for  it?  A.  He  wanted  me  to  come  liere 
and  swear  for  him;  and  I  told  him,  "No,  sir;  Mr.  Gill,  yon 
can  not  pay  me." 


Captain  Max  F.  Scbmittberger,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf 
of  the  State,  liUTing  been  previously  sworn,  testitiud  as  fiillowsi 
By  Mr.  Gofif: 

Q.  Yon  ore  a.  police  captain  of  this  citjV    A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  In  commaud  of  what  precUict  at  tlie  present  time?  A. 
The  Nineteenth. 

Q.  Now,  captain,  you  are  called  here  as  a  witnesa  on  behalf 
of  the  State  of  New  Y'ork  to  testify  in  relation  to  latters  in 
the  police  department  of  tliis  city;  in  obeying  the  subpoena 
of  this  committee,  and  in  taking  the  oath  called  for  and 
administered  to  you  by  the  chairman  of  this  committfe,  you 
appreciate  the  obligations  which  rest  upon  you,  do  you?  iV. 
Yes,  8ir, 

Q.  You  know  that  tlie  oath  adminietered  to  you  is  binding 
absolutely  upon  yonr  conscience?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  bat  the 
truth?  A.  I  have  come  here  to  tell  the  truth  wholly  and 
truly,  without  any  promise  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Goff. —  The  law  extends  certain  privileges.  Captain 
Schmittberger,  and  outside  of  those  privileges  extended  by 
lawj  are  you  prepared  to  testify  and  answer  all  questions  [iiit 
by  this  committee  and  its  counsel  without  reservation,  iinij 
without  any  hope  of  reward  for  doing  the  same?    A.  I  nm. 

Q.  Or  any  promise  of  rewai'd  for  doing  the  same?    A.  I  ani. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  proper  here  that 
you  state  to  the  witness  the  attitude  which  he  holds  now  to  (his 
committee,  and  the  attitude  which  the  committee  holds  to  him, 
not  only  now  but  in  the  future. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Witnesa,  we  are  here  a  committee,  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  Senate,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
alleged  abuses  and  corruption  in  the  police  department  of  this 
city.  We  have  now  been  taking  testimony,  covering  a  period  of 
from  six  to  seven  months,  and  have  a  record  of  almost  10,000 
pages  of  testimony  heretofore  taken.  We  have  been  successful 
In  bringing  out  certain  phases  of  corruption  existing  in  the  de- 
partment. We  are,  however,  liere  on  the  great  State  service  to 
sacertain,  not  only  individual  or  specific  cases  of  fraud  or  corrup- 
tion, but  the  general  system;  and  any  witness  who  places  himself 
on  the  stand  here,  no  matter  if  he  has  himself  been  guilty  or  the 
riolatiou  of  the  law,  if  be  places  himself  here  under  the  prntec- 
tiou  of  this  committee,  to  serve  it,  to  aid  it  in  the  ascertainment 
f  those  questions  that  the  State  Senate  has  imposed  upon  ua, 
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we  shall  consider  it  not  only  our  obligation  and  onr  dn^  unite 
the   circnmBtances  as  Senators,  indiyidnally  and  oolleoti?e^ 
to  do  all  we  can  to  see  that  that  immunity  which  the  Uv 
throws  about  you,  and  which  a  public  service  of  the  kind  wUek 
you  will  render  if  you  unreservedly  state  all  the  facts  you  know 
of    in  connection  with  police  corruption,  unreservedly,  wittoat 
mental  reservation,  we  shall  do  all  we  can  to  see  that  thon 
immunities  are  safely  guarded,  and  that  you  shall  hereafter  be 
proftected  from  any  of  those  results  that  that  testimony  rnigU 
otherwise  bring  upon  you.    We  regard,  in  other  words,  that  an 
individual  case  of  corruption  is  insignificant,  as  compared  witk 
the  securing  of  testimony  by  this  committee,  which  shall  cow 
the  whole  question  involved  in  this  police  system  here,  and  en- 
able us  to  formulate  such  legislation  upon  that  basis.    Will  that 
cover  the  question,  Mr.  Goff? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes,  sir.  , 

Senator  O'Connor. —  There  is  frequently  some  misunderstand- 
ing arising  from  the  newspaper  reports  here.  The  immunity  is 
under  the  law.  There  is  no  power  in  the  Senators;  but  we  will 
do  what  we  can  to  see  that  the  law  is  complied  with. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  wish  to  state  that  all  witnesses  under  subpoeni 
are  excused  for  the  day;  and  that  such  witnesses  will  report 
here  on  next  Wednesday  morning,  without  fail,  at  the  rec(mT«^ 
ing  of  this  committee.  ,  .  , 

Chairman  Lexow. — At  half-past  10  o'clock.  •  When  this  com* 
mittee  adjourns  to-day,  it  will  adjourn  to  half-past  10  o'clock  (» 
Wednesday  morning.  . 

Q.  On  July,  28, 1874,  captain,  you  joined  the  police  force,  waa 
it?    A.  January  the  28th,  1874. 

Q.  Yes;  so  it  is,  a  mistake  of  a  letter  there;  you  were  23  years 
of  age  when  you  joined  the  police  force?    A.  Twenty-two. 

Q.  Well,  your  age  is  down  here  at  23 ;  however,  it  only  makei 

a  difference  of  a  year;  what  wai3  your  business  before  you  joined 

the  police  force?    A.  Confectioner  |  *  j 

Q.  Were  you  married  when  you  joined  the  police  fwce?   Ai 

Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  in  1874;  now,  when  you  joined  the  police  force^  did 
you  pay  anything  for  your  appointment,  or  any  consideration  ftr 
getting  on  the  police  force?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  practice  had  not  commenced  f^^ 
1874?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  civil  service  was  not  then  in  ' 
A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  To  what  precinct  were  you  assigned,  captain,  when  you 
were  first  appointed?  A.  The  old  Twenty-ninth  precinct,  now 
the  Nineteenth. 

Q.  That  is  the  Tenderloin,  as  it  is  called?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  long  did  you  do  duty  as  patrolman?  A.  Three 
yeara 

Q.  In  that  one  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir.        ' 

Q.  So  that  you  became  fairly  well  acquainted  with  the  pre- 
cinct during  that  period  of  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  became  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  duties 
and  hardships,  etc.,  of  the  life  of  a  patrolman?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  patrolman  there  were  there  inequalities  between  the 
patrolman  with  regard  to  the  duties  exacted  of  them  by  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  precinct?  A.  No;  the  duties  were 
the  same. 

Q.  Were  they  all  treated  alike?    A.  Oh,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Were  there  any  favorites?  A.  Oh,  yes;  there  has  always 
been  favorites  of  sergeants  of  course. 

Q.  Well,  these  favorites  got  a  consideration  sometimes  that 
the  men  who  are  not  favorites  did  not  receive?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  direction,  captain,  did  they  receive  those  considera- 
tions—  favorable  considerations?  A.  In  being  excused  from 
duty,  or  not  being  sent  on  special  duty  during  hours  when  they 
could  be  at  rest  in  the  station-house,  and  in  getting  what  were 
considered  lively  posts  and  dead  posts,  and  so  on;  now,  police- 
men generally  like  to  be  on  a  lively  post,  and  not  on  a  post  where 
it  is  desolate,  or  where  there  is  no  person  to  be  seen  there  at 
night,  or  posts  where  they  can  not  get  a  cup  of  coffee  or  a 
sandwich. 

Q.  And  these  posts  that  are  called  "  lively  posts  "  are  much 
sought  for  by  policemen?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  officer  has  it  in  his  power  to  assign  policemen  to 
these  respective  posts?  A.  Most  generally  the  captain;  but 
sometimes  that  devolves  upon  the  sergeant,  especially  during 
day  tours.  '  \ 

Q.  On  the  sergeant  in  command  of  the  desk  at  the  time?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  preference  shown  to  some  patrolmen  over  other  patrol- 
men necessarily  caused  discontent  among  them,  does  it  not?  A 
Sometimes  it  does. 

L.  665 
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Q.  ADd  affects  the  discipline  of  the  force?  A.  To  a  oeryB 
extent 

Q.  That  is  where  men  who^are  all  of  the  same  level  were  paid 
the  same,  and  expected  to  do  the  same  duty,  And  that  one  or 
more  of  their  number  are  preferred  to  privileged  places  or 
posts,  that  naturally  begets  a  resentment  in  their  minds,  does 
it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  conducive  to  good  discipline  that 
any  favoritism  should  be  shown  whatever?    A.  It  is  not 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  are  the  causes  that  produce  the  favor- 
itism and  from  which  it  arises?  A.  Well,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
answer  that  question,  because  I  could  not  tell  What  causea; 
there  might  be  a  personal  liking  of  a  sergeant  for  a  patrolmAS, 
or  there  might  be  other  reasons  which  I  do  not  know;  I  could 
not  state  any  particular  reason  for  that,  only  that  the  sergeant 
might  be  interested  more  in  one  man  than  he  would  be  in  an- 
other; and  a  man's  disposition  sometimes  called  that  forth, 
that  he  is  liked  or  disliked  by  his  superiors. 

Q.  Well,  it  has  been  commonly  rumored  and  said  that  the 
interference  of  local  politicians,  or  the  political  complexion  of 
the  men  have  something  to  do  with  these  preferences?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  they  have. 

Q.  What  can  you  say  as  to  the  indication  of  such  influences 
in  the  department  in  order  to  secure  preferences;  what  is  the 
effect  produced?  A.  It  is  decidedly  detrimental  to  the  discipline 
of  the  department 

Q.  Detrimental?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  speaking  of  the  political  influences,  the  sergeant 
under  such  circumstances  becomes,  as  it  were,  the  moutb-piece 
of  the  politician;  is  that  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  am  I  correct  in  this  assumption,  that  the  politidan 
having  a  friend  patrolman  that  he  wishes  to  have  favor  shown 
to  goes  to  the  sergeant  and  exercises  his  political  influence 
wuth  the  sergeant  to  have  favors  extended  to  his  friends?  A. 
That  is  exactly  the  case. 

Q   The  sergeant  must  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the     j 
politiol.in  must  exercise  some  influence  over  him,  or  hp  wonld 
not  in  general  comply  with  the  request?    A.  Most  undoubtedly. 

Q.  And  in  what  direction  does  the  sergeant  recognize  that 
The  politician  has  influence  over  him?    A.  Inflaence  with  hla 
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luperior  ofQcers;  with  the  sergeant's  superior  officers,  and  with 
:hc  eommissionera 

Q.  And  that  influence  if  exercised  antagonistically  to  the  ser- 
j^eant  might  result  in  some  injury  to  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  For  instance,  his  removal,  or  his  failure  to  get  promotion; 
just  answer  so  the  stenographer  can  get  it  down? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Answer  so  the  stenographer  can  get  it 
lown. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  take,  for  instance,  a  sergeant  who  is  an  applicant 
for  promotion,  has  he  not  to  lean  or  rely  more  or  less  upon  the 
influence  of  the  politicians  in  order  to  get  that  promotion?  A. 
More  or  less;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  fact,  is  it  not  true  in  the  department  that  he  has  to  rely 
upon  what  is  called  his  political  pull  just  as  much  as  he  has 
to  rely  on  his  record  as  police  officer?  A.  Most  undoubtedly; 
more  so,  in  fact,  than  on  his  record. 

Q.  So,  that  as  a  matter  of  preservation  to  himself  and  the 
protection  of  his  own  interests  he  is  bound  to  comply  with  the 
requests  of  the  politicians?    A.  He  is,  sir. 

Q.  And  hence  favoritism  creeps  into  the  department?  A. 
Yea. 

Q.  In  that  grade?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  have  been  informed  that  in  some  places  sergeants  have 
>een  moved  by  other  considerations  than  political  considera- 
tions, that  is,  by  financial  considerations,  of  exacting  from  the 
patrolmen  payment  of  some  money,  or  the  loaning  of  some  money 
DF  financial  accommodation  in  order  to  get  pet  or  favored  posi- 
tions; have  you  heard  of  such  things?  A.  Not  financial;  no,  sir; 
[  have  known  cases  where  some  cigars,  or  something  like  that; 
fciut  never  any  money. 

Q.  You  never  heard  the  patrolmen  had  to  give  up  any  money? 
\.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  get  a  post?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  to  be  excused  from  duty?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  don't 
know  as  I  can  exactly  say  that;  T  never  heard  of  that;  no  such 
case  ever  came  under  my  observation. 

Q.  Or  to  be  put  on  special  patrol  duty,  detailed  for  special 
duty;  that  Is  considered  a  choice  assignment;  is  it  not?  A.  Yes, 
lir. 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  money  considerations  g<Hng  Irom 
the  patrolmen  to. the  sergeants  ?  A.  I  have  heard  that;  butl 
could  not  testify. 

Q.  In  the  department?  A.  Yes;  I  do  not  know  it  from  mj 
own  knowledge. 

Q.  Of  course,  when  I  ask  you  as  to  your  knowledge  of  the  ex 
istence  of  certain  things  in  the  department  derived  from  com- 
mon rumor  and  notoriety,  I  will  so  tell  you,  so  you  will  know 
what  the  line  is  between  your  knowledge  and  the  facts  brought 
to  your  knowledge;  captain,  can  you  give  us  an  idea  as  to 
whether  or  no  the  class  of  men  appointed  upon  the  police  force 
during  the  past  10  years,  from  1884  to  1894,  is  an  improvement 
or  a  deterioration  upon  the  class  of  men  appointed  to  the  police 
force  from  1874  to  1884,  taking  those  two  10  years?  A.  I  think 
the  men  appointed  in  the  previous  periods  make  b^etter  police- 
men than  the  new  ones. 

Q.  To  what  cause  can  you  attribute  that,  if  any?  A.  Well, 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  so  strong,  and  able,  and  intelligent  a  set 
of  men,  in  spite  of  the  civil  service  examination  that  exists  now; 
what  I  mean  is,  they  dfo  not  make  so  good  policemen  as  tic 
old  men ;  very  few  of  them ;  they  do  not  seem  to  catch  on  exactly 
upon  their  line  of  duty;  what  is  expected  of  them,  and  what 
they  should  do;  they  are  more  politicians  than  anything  else. 
Q.  We  have  evidence  before  this  committee,  both  direct  and 
circumstantial,  and  sufficient  to  justify  this  committee  in  t 
belief  that  a  practice  has  obtained  in  recent  years  of  applicants 
for  the  police  force  having  to  pay  for  their  appointment;  have 
you  heard  of  such  a  practice?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  a  matter  of  (common  rumor  and  notoriety  in  the  depart- 
ment that  applicants  have  to  pay  for  their  appointment?  A. 
Certainly,  sir.  I 

Q.  Would  that  tend  to  deteriorate  the  character  and  caliber 
of  the  men  applying?    A.  It  would. 

Q.  So  that  in  addition  to  their  political  pull,  they  were  expect- 
ed to  give  a  financial  consideration  for  their  appointments?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  light  or  knowledge  upon  that  subject, 
as  to  how  this  money  is  paid  or  collected;  to  whom  it  is  paid, 
or  where  it  reaches?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  anything  about  ap- 
pointments; but  I  can  about  promotions. 
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Q.  Welly  we  will  come  to  that;  but  I  want  to  treat  each  qaeB- 
ion,  captain,  as  we  go  along  step  by  step;  it  has  been  a  matter 
>f  testimony  before  this  committee  that  a  number  of  men  called 
'  go-betweens  "  who  are  not  members  of  the  department,  have 
x?en  receiving  this  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  that,  have  you?    A.  I  have. 

Q.  And  in  fact  there  were  men  in  this  city  well  knovm  as 
'  go-betweens?  "    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  if  men  wanted  to  get  in  that  department  they  would 
iiave  to  go  and  see  so  and  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  their  names  were  very  well  know?    A.  Very  well,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  any  names  of  thosi*-  **  <^olH*t  »veens  " 
that  you  have  heard  of  as  a  matter  of  common  rumor  and  knowl- 
edge? A.  Charley  Grant,  Commissioner  McCIave's  secretary, 
that  is  the  only  one  I  can  think  of  just  now. 

Q,  Did  you  ever  hear  the  name  of  Kelly,  or  Olvelly?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  A  shoemaker?  A.  No,  sir;  only  from  what  I  read  during 
the  previous  investigation  here;  that  is  the  first  I  heard  of 
that. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  name  of  a  tailor  who  has  a  store 
near  the  Hotel  Metropole  on  l^roadway?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  his  name?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  his  name?     A.  Meyers. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  his  name  in  connection  witli  this  "  ^o 
between  "  business?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  name  of  Alderman  Parks  iiu*ntione6 
in  connection  with  the  sellinj?  of  appointments  on  the  police 
force?    A.  Only  from  reading  in  the  press. 

Q.  Only  from  reading?    A.  It  was  charged  here. 

Q.  So  far  as  the  discipline  of  the  department  is  concerned, 
what  has  been  your  experience  with  the  men  who  have  been 
reputed  as  paying  for  their  api)ointments  on  the  force  as  to  their 
reliability,  as  to  their  intelligence,  etc.,  as  police  officers?  A.  As 
I  have  stated  befoi*e  they  make  j)Oor  ])ol icemen. 

Q.  Poor  policemen?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  they  feel  that  they  have  purchased  their  posi- 
tions and  that  they  are  sort  of  independent;  is  that  it?  A.  Ex- 
actly, sir. 

Q.  Now,  with  regard  to  th(»  infractions  of  the  rules  of  the 
department,  and  indeed  as  to  violations  of  law,  such  for  instance 
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aa  clubbing;  have  those  men  been  more  disposed  to  indulge 
that  practice,  and  also  in  violations  of  the  discipline  of  the 
department  than  the  older  men?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  has  been  the  cause  of  such  proneness  on  their 
part?  A.  Well,  they  seem  to  have  some  independence  about 
them ;  they  do  not  seem  to  care  as  much  for  whatever  critidm 
may  be  given  about  them;  they  are  more  independent;  they  are 
not  as  ready  to  obey  orders  as  the  older  men,  who  make  good 
officers;  who  readily  obey  every  order  given  to  them,  and  exe- 
cute them  intelligently.  \ 

Q.  Now,  suppose  that  these  men,  the  class  that  we  speak  of. 
violate  the  rules  of  the  department,  or  violate  the  lawi 
of  the  land,  that  nre  brought  to  trial  before  the  eoiumissiuner* 
to  answer  for  the  offenses  charged  against  them;  what  in  gen 
eral  has  been  their  attitude  when  brought  to  such  trial?  A. 
The  attitude  of  the  commissioners,  or  the  patrolmen? 

Q.  No;  of  the  men,  of  the  policemen;  this  later  class  I  speak 
of?  A.  As  I  stated  before,  they  appear  more  independent 
than  the  other  men;  they  feel  that  they  have  a  right,  on  account 
of  having  paid  for  their  ap])ointment,  to  more  protection  than 
the  others. 

Q.  In  cases  where  they  are  called  upon  to  answer  com 
plaints  against  them,  do  they  rely  as  much  upon  the  stren,^ 
of  their  defense  as  they  do  ui)on  their  political  pull?  A.  I 
guess  they  depend   upon  the  pull   more   than   the   defense. 

Mr.  GolT. — At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  it  is  a  shon 
time  in  advance  of  our  usual  time  for  recess,  I  think,  for  good 
and  sufficient  reasons,  I  will  ask  you  to  take  a  recess  at  this 
point,  warning  the  witness,  of  course,  that  he  is  a  witness  and 
in   charge  of  this   committee. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Witness,  you  are  now  under  oath,  and 
in  charge  of  the  committee,  and  you  are  specially  informed 
that  no  one  must  approach  you.  If  he  does,  that  you  most  tell 
this  committee  at  once  of  any  such  action  on  his  part.  Ton 
must  not  discuss  the  testimony  with  anybody,  or  allow  anybody 
to  discuss  it  with  you.  The  sergeant-at-arms  will  depntiie 
somebody  to  remain  with  Captain  Schmittberger  durin«^  re- 
cess. The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  quarter  after 
2  o'clock.  Mr.  GofF,  will  you  be  prepared,  in  case  the  Senatort 
are  ready,  to  proceed  sharp  at  quarter  past  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  OofF. — Yes,  sir;  quarter  past. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

December  21,    L8J)4. 

Present —  Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Edmund  O'i^onnor, 
>eorge  W.  Robertson,  Cuthbert  W.  Pound. 

Counsel,  as  before. 

Max   L.  Schmittberger,  recalled,  and  te>«ititied  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Sx>eaking  of  patrolmen,  I  will  ask  you  to  step  with  me 
from  the  consideration  of  the  subject  when  you  were  patrol- 
nan  to  the  time  when  you  were  captain;  have  you  had  in- 
stances of  patrolmen  under  your  command  who  violated  the 
mies  of  the  department  and  who,  practically  speaking,  set 
your  authority  at  defiance  as  a  captain?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  men  of  your  command  brought  before 
the  commissioners  on  charges  preferred  by  you?  A.  Oh,  yes; 
a  great  many. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  cases  where  men  expressed  the  confi- 
dence that  they  had  pull  enough  to  cause  an  acquittal  of  the 
charges?  A.  Not  personally  to  me,  but  I  have  heard  that 
men  have  expressed  themselves  that  way;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  captain,  it  came  to  you,  as  commander  of  the  pre- 
cinct?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  captain,  you  have  attended  a  good  many  trials  at 
headquarters,   no  doubt?    A.   Yes,   sir. 

Mr.  Goff. — Is  Officer  Greene  here? 

(No  response.) 

Q.  And  in  these  cases,  information  has  reached  you  through 
members  of  the  department  that  officers  charged  with  olYenses, 
practically  speaking,  defied  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  to  a  certain 
?xtent. 

Q.  And  that  defiance,  was  it  based  upon  the  alleged  ground 
of  political  infiuence  and  power  to  protect  them  from  the 
consequences  of  their  act?  A.  Yes,  sir;  many  of  these  men 
belonged  to  political  organizations,  political  clubs. 

Q.  Now,  si>eaking  of  political  organizations  and  clubs,  I 
wonld  instance  one,  the  Pequod,  for  instance;  that  is  in  your 
neigbborhood,  though  not  in  your  precinct,  T  believe  —  the 
dob-homie?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  know  of  many  police  officers  who  belonged  to 
the  Pequod  Club?    A.  YeB,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  influence  or  pressure 
being  brought  to  bear  upon  police  officials  to  belong  to  that 
club?    A.  I  was  asked  to  belong  to  it. 

Q.  Tpon  what  grounds,  or  what  were  the  representation! 
made  to  you  as  to  benefit?  A.  That  it  might  benefit  me  on 
account  of  Commissioner  Sheehan  being  president  of  the  dub. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  of  other  cases  where  similar  representa- 
tions were  made  to  police  officials?  A.  No;  I  don't  know  ai 
I  could  say  that  about  others. 

Q.  Then  these  re])re8entations  were  made  to  you  without  re- 
gard to  your  politics?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  was  known  as  a  Tammany  Hall  club?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  which  Commissioner  Shoehan  was  president?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  visited  the  club-liouse,  captain?  A.  T  was  there 
about  three  or  four  times. 

Q.  You  did  not  join  because  you  thought  that  it  would  better 
your  prospects  or  [)rot(H*t  yon  in  some  way?     A.  Decidedly  sa 

Q.  Is  that  not  so?     A.  Yes.  sir:  that  is  so. 

Q.  Would  you  have  joined.  Captain  Schmittberger,  the  Peqood 
Club,  but  for  such  representations?     A.  I  would  not. 

Q.  Did  the  ]>olitical  tendencies  of  that  club  agi'ee  with  yoor 
political  tend<»ncies  and  princij^les?  A.  Well,  to  a  certain 
extent;  yes. 

Q.  You  lM»long<Ml  to  the  same  ]»olitical  party,  did  you?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  say  you  w  ould  not  have  joined  the  club  but  for 
these  representations  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  you,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  Sheelian.  a  police  commissioner,  was  president 
of  the   club?     A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  other  ]K)lice  cai)tains  who  belonged  to 
the  club?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  please  name  them?  A.  Captain  Devery,  Cap- 
tain  Price,   Captain   Schultz. 

(J.  Have  you  given  us  all?  A.  I  think  that  is  all  the  captains 
I  can  remember;  there  was  quite  a  number  of  sergeants  and 
patrolmen  belonging  to  it.  j 

Q.  C\vy)tains  Price,  Devery  and  Pchultz?  A.  When  I  saj  i 
that  those  are  the  only  ones,  T  mean  that  T  have  met  them;  J 
there  may  be  others  belonging  to  it;  I  don't  know. 
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Q.  Did  jon  ever  hear,  Captain  Sdimittberger,  of  tiie  men, 
the  policemen,  being  paid  off  in  advance  of  their  month  in 
order  that  they  could  attend  the  outings  of  the  Pequod  Club? 
A.  No,  8U';  I  never  heaid  that. 

Q.  It  was  not  the  men  of  your  precinct,  regarding  the  out- 
ings of  the  Pequod  Club —  do  you  know  anything  about  the 
tickets?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Just  tell  us  what  you  can  about  those  tickets?  A.  I  only 
attended  one;  I  bought,  I  think,  four  or  live  tickets  at  $5 
apiece,  and  I  invited  some  friends  of  mine  to  go  with  me  to 
use  those  tickets;  but  I  have  heard  of  tickets  being  sold  by 
police  officials  for  that  outing. 

Q.  AVas  it  not  a  well-understood  thing  among  the  police- 
men on  the  west  sidQ  of  town  to  go  around  with  these  tickets 
and  solicit  storekeepers,  particularly  liquor  dealer^;,  to  buy 
those  tickets?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  even  had  one  liquor  dealer  com- 
plain to  me  about  it,  who  lived  in  the  Thirtieth  prerinct,  where 
a  i>oliceman  came  to  him  and  wanted  to  make  him  buy  more 
tickets  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  club  himself  and  had 
iKJught  tickets  for  himself. 

Q.  These  tickets  were  $5  each,  I  believe?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  common  and  notorious  fact  in  that  part  of  the 
city  that  tickets  for  the  Pequod  Club  were,  [»ractically  speak- 
ing, forced  upon  storekeepers,  liquor  dealers,  etc.?  A.  So  I 
have  heard.  , 

Q.  Among  the  policemen?    A.  T  have  heard  it  from  the  people. 

Q.  And  from  the  people  who  bad  to  buy?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  during  your  three  years'  ]»atr()l  duty  in  the  old 
Twenty-ninth,  now  the  Nineteenth,  who  was  captain  of  the 
precinct  at  that  time?  A.  Captain  McCulloagJi  was  <Mptain 
when  1  was  appointed. 

Q.  The  elder  or  the  younger?    A".  The  elder. 

Q.  And  what  captain  succeeded  him?  A.  Captain  Steers; 
after  him  Captain  Williams;  after  him  came  15erghold;  then 
Williams  returned;  then  came  Reilly. 

Q.  I  mean  now  while  you  were  patrolman?    A.  I  was  patrol- 
man under  Captain  McCullough  and  Steers. 

Q.  Not  under  Williams?    A.  No,  sir;  well,  I  was  a  patrol- 
man, but  detailed  as  ward  detective. 

Q.  Ward  detective?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

^  Under  Williams?    A.  Under  Willijuns  and  under  Steers. 
'  666 
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Q.  Will  you  tell  us  what  conversation  took  place  between 
youifc-elf  and  Captain  Williams  wlieii  he  detailed  you  as  special 
man,  called  the  wardman,  for  that  precinct?  A.  Captain  Steers 
detailed  ine,  not  Captain  Williams. 

Q.  You  had  been  in  that  capacity  wlien  \\  illiums  took  com 
mand  of  the  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  special  conversation  take  place  between  yo  irself 
and  Steers  when  he  detailed  you?  A.  Not  cue  word;  it  was  ai 
surprise  to  me;  I  was  on  patrol  duty  and  was  sent  for;  it  wa« 
the  day  when  tbe  Stewart  statue  was  UDveil(id  in  Madibou 
Square  park,  and  I  was  on  duly  down  there,  and  I  was  sent 
to  come  to  the  station-house,  aud  I  was  infonued  that  I  had 
been  detailed  as  ward  detective;  previous  to  that  1  bad  leen 
sent  out  many  times  in  citizens'  cloLlies  about  little  odds  and 
ends,  to  arrest  prostitutes,  and  little  petty  larceny  cases  and 
so  on. 

Q.  Special  work?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  were  detailed  as  wai'dman  tliere.  was  tiierc  any 
understanding  regarding  the  protection  of  certai:i  lawbreakers 
in  that  precinct,  so  far  as  the  wardnum  was  concerned?  A.  1 
want  to  tjxplain  that,  Mr.  Gofl'. 

ii.  That  is  what  this  committee  is  interested  in?  A.  When  1 
was  detailed  there,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Dunlap  was  the  de 
tective;  Dunlap  attended  to  all  that  business;  my  business  wslh 
with  larceny  cases,  and  whatever  might  happen  in  the  way  of 
crime;  1  was  to  ferret  out  and  work  on;  1  had  nothing  to  do 
with  disorderly-houses,  or  anything  of  that  kind  at  all  and  with- 
out being  told  I  simply  minded  my  businesa 

i}.  This  Dunlap,  he  got  into  trouble  in  the  department,  did 
he  not?  A.  lie  was  put  on  iK)st  and  afterward  asked  to  be 
retired,  and  he  was  retired  a  short  while,  and  lie  died. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  his  being  put  on  post  was 
due  to  the  action  of  Commissioner  Fitz-John  Porter,  at  that 
time  a  meml)er  of  the  police  force,  owing  to  certain  charges 
made  against  him?  A.  1  understood  it  was  done  at  the  time 
by  the  action  of  Superintendent  Murray  on  account  of  some  pool 
rooms,  which  he  [)ermitted  to  run,  but  he  was  put  on  post  twice, 
probably  you  refer  to  the  first  time;  I  think  that  was  at  the 
instance  of  Commissioner  Porter:  I  think  you  are  right  npon 
that. 

Q.  Who  took  Dunlap's  ptace?    A.  Price. 

Q.  Who  is  now  captain?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  work  that  Dnnlap  performed  in  relation  to  disor* 
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derly-houses  and  other  hoases  yiolating  the  law  was  taken  up  bj 
Price?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  that  was  his  special  work?    A.  His  special  work. 

Q.  Who  appointed  him  wardman?  A.  Captain  Williams  — 
the  board,  at  the  suggestion  of  Captain  Williams. 

Q.  Of  course,  that  is  the  technical  form  "  The  board ; ''  but  the 
wardman  was  really  appointed,  on  the  selection  of  the  captain, 
the  recommendation  of  the  captain?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Upon  that  point.  Captain  Schmittberger,  has  it  not  been 
the  practice  in  the  department,  for  captains  to  have  their  own 
wardman,  as  a  general  thing,  I  mean  the  selection  of  their  own 
wardman?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  cases  where  wardmen  were  kept  in  pre- 
cincts in  spite  of  the  captain?  A.  They  are  picked  out  by  the 
captain;  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes  I  don't  know  of  any  case 
where  any  man  was  kept  in  spite  of  the  captain. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  cases  where  a  captain  going  into  a 
precinct,  finding  the  wardman  there  protested  against  that  w^ard- 
man,  and  wanted  his  own  selection,  and  that  he  was  overruled 
by  the  commissioners  —  I  will  take  the  case  of  Kelly  and  Cap- 
tain Stephenson?    A.  Kelly  was  not  the  wardman. 

Q.  He  was  specially  detailed?  A.  He  was  corporation  ordin- 
ance man. 

Q.  Special  ordinance  man?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Take  the  case  of  Brennan,  over  in  the  Union  Market  pre- 
cinct, and  other  cases  throughout  the  city;  I  want  now,  having 
referred  to  these  specific  cases,  to  know,  if  you  can  tell  us  a  case 
where  captains,  finding  wardmen,  or  men  specially  detailed  to 
certain  work,  protested  against  the  continuance  of  those  men, 
and  that  their  protests  were  overruled  by  the  commissioners? 
A.  AVell,  I  have  heard  of  such  cases,  but  I  can  not  recall  just  the 
particular  case;  but  I  have  heard  of  cases  of  that  kind  where 
the  captains  wanted  other  men  and  couldn't  get  them. 

Q.  You  understand,  captain,  that  your  knowledge  as  an 
official  of  this  department,  and  an  officer  who  has  gone  through 
the  grades,  from  patrolman  up  to  captain,  is  of  value  to  this 
committee,  so  far  as  you  can  base  your  knowledge  upon  your 
experience  as  derived  from  your  work  in  the  department  —  you 
understand -my  question?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  I  travel  somewhat  ahead  of  the  line  of  examination 
touching  the  various  steps  of  promotion  which  you  followed, 
jet  while  it  is  fresh  in  my  memory,  I  wish  to  ask  you  touching 
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this  Pequod  Club;  was  it  ever  brought  to  your  knowledge, 
captaiu,  either  through  police  channels  or  by  citizens,  that 
storekeepers,  liquor  storekeepers  particularly,  were  compelled 
to  buy  fmm  Louis  Munzinger,  the  seci-etaiy  of  tlie  Pequod  Club 
his  mineral  waters?    A.  1  have  heai'd  that. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  captain,  from  your  observation  and  from 
your  knowledge  derived  as  captain  of  the  precinct  that  in  that 
region  of  the  city  the  liquor  dealers  almost  without  exception 
used   Munzinger's  mineral    waters?    A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  from  any  liquor  dealers,  or  from  any  of 
your  ollicers*  rei>orts  from  liquor  dealers,  that  liquor  dealers 
who  refused  to  buy  those  waters  were  thrtiutened  with  the  ven- 
geance of  the  i*equod  Club  and  of  Commissioner  Sheehan?  A. 
No;  I  don*t  know  as  I  ever  heard  that,  Mr.  Golf,  but  I  have  had 
Munzinger  come  to  me  himself  and  ask  me  to  interest  myself 
on  behalf  of  his  mineral  water's. 

Q.  In  what  direction  did  he  ask  you  to  interest  yourself? 
A.  To  speak  to  certain  liquor  dealers,  to  see  that  they  took  his 
water. 

Q.  And  did  you  do  so?     A.  I  did  in  one  case. 

Q.  And  obtain  for  him  a  customer?  A.  Well,  he  had  it  for 
about  a  week,  then  the  man  said  his  water  was  not  as  good  ai 
the  one  he  had  bought  before,  and  he  discarded  him;  that  i? 
a  place  on  Eighth  avenue  and  Forty-sixth  street 

Q.  Now,  when  Special  Wardman  Price  was  in  charge  of  his 
particular  department  in  that  precinct  there  was  a  great  many 
disorderly-houses  flourishing  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us,  captain,  the  common  understanding  of 
the  officers  of  that  precinct  at  tjiat  time  why  so  many  disorderly 
houses  were  allow^ed  to  flourish  there?  A.  Because  they  paid 
for  protection. 

Q.  Now,  for  instance,  I  will  take  the  Haymarket;  wbb  that  a 
operation  while  you  were  patrolman?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Tom  Gould's?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  the  other  resorts  and  dives  in  the  Tenderloin?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  » 

Q.  Another  place  that  occurs  to  me;  the  Star  and  Garter,  for 
instance?    A.  And  the  Newport. 
Q.  And  the  Buckingham?    A.  And  the  Empire. 
Q.  And  the  Cremorne?    A.  And  the  Fashion,  and  the  Arlon 
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Q,  And  some  others,  captain?    A.  Yes,  sir;  St  Lawrence  Hall. 
Q.  By  the  way  there  is  a  church  there  now?    A.  No,  sir; 
theater. 

Q.  It  was  a  church  that  succeeded  St  Lawrence  Hall,  was  it 
lot?    A,  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Tabernacle?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  a  good  conversion  ?  A.  And  a  mission  in  Cre- 
oiorne.  ]  , 

Q.  All  those  places  flourished?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Open  all  night?    A.  Open  all  night. 

Q.  There  was  no  pretense  of  obeying  the  excise  law  in  any  of 
them?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  disorderly  characters,  both  male  and  female,  fre- 
quented there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask  you  now  more  than  that  if  the  thieves  did  not  fre- 
quent those  places?  A.  These  dives  were  resorts  for  the  crimin- 
als of  the  whole  country,  who  came  there  to  meet  women,  pros- 
titutes; and  that  portion  of  New  York  was  the  center  for  the 
criminal  classes. 

Q.  As  it  occurs  to  me  now,  I  think  Bhang  Draper's  saloon 
flourished  about  that  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Billy  Porter's?  A.  No;  he  didn't  keep  any  saloon; 
he  was  killed  there. 

Q.  He  used  to  frequent  there  and  was  killed  in  Shang  Drap- 
er's saloon?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Jimmy  Irving's  j»lace  flourish  at  that  time?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  Empire?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said,  as  far  as  you  know,  among  the 
oflBcers  of  that  precinct  why  all  these  places  were  allowed  to 
keep  open  and  to  flourish?  A.  Well,  there  was  nothing  said;  it 
was  perfectly  well  understood  why,  without  anything  being 
said. 

Q.  What  was  the  understanding,  captain?  A.  Well,  that  they 
were  under  protection. 

Q.  And  who  was  the  man  to  whom  the  money  for  protection 
went  directly?    A.  Captain  Williams. 

Q.  Now,  from  your  knowledge  as  a  special  detailed  officer  In 
that  precinct  at  that  time,  could  it  have  been  possible  for 
these  various  places  that  have  been  named,  and  others  that  have 
not  bten  named  in  that  precinct  to  hare  openly  conducted  bu«l- 
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ness  ^itliout  the  toleration  of  the  captain  of  that  pivciuct?  A. 
It  could  not 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases,  captain,  where  officers  inte> 
fored  with  these  saloons,  or  dives  or  houses,  and  were  repri- 
manded for  their  inimference?  A.  1  can  i.ol  r«*call  any  ca* 
where  *in  ofl[ie<T  interfered. 

Q.  What  WHS  the  understanding  amonj^*  the  oHicers  on  post 
that  caused  them  not  to  interfere  with  the  oi»en  violations  of 
law  and  order  committed  in  these  \'arious  places?  A.  The 
officers  on  post  are  usually  instructed  by  the  wardman  as  to 
their  action,  a«  to  what  they  should  do  in  reference  to  certain 
places  on  llieir  posts;  and  an  officer  generally  thinks  whatever 
instructions  h(^  gets  from  the  wardman,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  it  tomes  from  the  captain. 

Q.  So,  that  if  the  wardman  says  to  the  officer  on  post,  '*  You 
must  not  interfere  with  Jones  and  Smith,"  or  in  this  caae, 
"  You  must  not  interfere  with  the  Empire  or  the  Star  and  Garter, 
or  till-  H;iymarket,  or  the  Cremorne,  the  St.  Lav.ience  or  the 
Buckingham,  or  any  of  thes  places,"  the  officer  on  post  would 
not  dare  to  interfere  with  them?    A.  No,  sir;  would  not. 

Q.  And  what  would  be  the  penalty  of  liis  interference  in  case 
he  was  inconsiderate  enough  to  interfe:**;?  A.  His  post  would 
be  changed. 

Q.  So  tLal  we  have  it  that  in  every  case  the  officer  on  post  in 
tbe  neighborhood  of  those  places  recognizes  that  his  oflBcial 
existence  almost  depends  upon  his  closing  his  eyes  to  the  viloa- 
tions  of  law?     A.  Exactly  so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  nnw^  captain,  of  any  officers  that 
were  foolish  or  thoughtless  enough  to  put  asid(i  the  instructions 
of  the  wardman  and  to  interfere?  A.  No;  I  can  not  recollect 
any  instance,  not  one  instance,  because  these  men  are  generally 
selected  by  the  wardman  and  their  namf  s  suggested  to  the  cap 
tain  as  the  proper  man  for  that  particular  post. 

Q.  And  when  men  so  selected  are  put  upon  that  post  they 
understand  why  they  are  put  thcM'e?     A.  They  do,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  captain,  I  ask  you,  have  you  ever  heard  of  cases  where 
the  officer  on  post  was  instructed  to  co  operate  with  the  keepers 
of  these  places  for  the  pm-pose  of  suppression  of  disorderly 
characters,  or  suppressing  robberies  for  instance,  or  assaults 
committed  in  these  places — you  understand  the  purjiort  of  my 
question?    A.  Will  you  repeat  that  question? 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  officer  who  were  instructed  to 
co-operate  with  the  keepers  of  these  disorderly  places  for  tiie 
purpose  of  suppressing  knowledge  or  notority  of  .iscjiuiUh  or 
robberies,  or  outrages  committed  in  these  places?  A.  No;  I 
dou'l  know  of  any  special  instructions  being  given  to  ofticers 
in  iliat  respect. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  special  cases?    A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Or  of  any  case?  A.  The  officers  would  know  themselves 
what  to  do  in  cases  of  that  kind;  the  officers  would  kuow  them- 
selves, they  are  selected  for  that  particulur  post,  and  the;y  under- 
stand without  being  told  if  ciuythiug  of  that  kind  happi-us  in 
a  protected  place  that  they  should  not  interfere. 

Q.  Am  I  right  in  assumiug,  captain,  that  in  general  the  officer 
on  post  preferred  to  co-operate  with  the  keepers  of  these  dis- 
orderly-houses rather  than  the  citizens  that  complained  of  any 
outrages  committed  upon  them  in  these  places?  A.  Well,  I 
presume  that  was  the  case  in  some  instances. 

Q.  In  othere  words,  those  places  were  to  be  protected?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember,  Captain  Rcliraittberger,  of  a  wardman 
being  killed  in  that  precinct?    A.  A  wardman  being  killed? 

Q.  Or  a  special  man,  yes?  A.  lliere  was  an  officer  killed  by 
the  name  of  Coleman ;  that  is  the  only  one  I  remember. 

Q.  Was  that  officer  specially  detailed?  A.  1  was  not  in  that 
precinct  at  the  time;  that  was  during  Captain  O'Connor's  time. 

Q.  That  was  after  you  left  the  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  W^ho  was  captain  of  the  precinct  when  Coleman  was 
killed?    A.  Captain  O'Connor. 

Q.  That  subject  has  been  spoken  about  among  the  policeuien 
considerably,  has  it  not?  A.  Well,  not  since  I  returned,  it 
has  become  an  old  matter  since  I  come  back;  I  returned  to  the 
precinct  only  last  December,  that  is  a  year  ago;  this  happened 
quite  some  time  ago,  a  couple  of  yeai'S  ago,  I  guess. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember,  captain,  that  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  mystery  attaching  to  the  death  of  Coleman?  A.  Yes;  T  know 
there  was;  he  was  found  dead  on  Seventh  avenue. 

Q.  But  his  death  was  traced  to  a  disorderly-tiouse?  A.  He 
was  killed  in  front  of  a  disorderly-house,  as  I  understood;  but 
the  disordo'ly-house  was  not  in  the  Nineteenth  precinct  it  was 
on  the  Twentieth  precinct  side. 

Q.  On  the  other  side  of  the  street?  A.  Yes,  sir;  Seventh 
ATenne  is  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  precincts. 
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Q.  There  never  was  an  inquest  in  the  case?  A.  I  don't  kooiv, 
I  couldn't  say;  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  case,  oulv 
just  what  I  heard  about  it;  I  was  not  there  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Goff. —  As  matter  of  fact,  Senators,  this  case  hapiK-iiel 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  An  officer  by  the  name  of  Colcin<ii 
was  killed  in  a  disorderly-house,  and  there  never  has  been  in 
inquest  or  an  arrest  of  any  persons  suspected  of  the  crime,  or 
any  judicial  inquiry  whatever  touching  the  cause  of  that  ottict-r's 
death. 

Q.  While  you  were  special  patrolman  there  looking  after  these 
special  cases,  were  you  at  any  time  instructed  by  the  captain 
to  exact  any  tribute  or  money  for  protection  or  excase  on  the 
part  of  any  law-breaker?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  exact  any?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  c^ses  where  men  accused  of  crime 
paid  in  order  to  be  allowed  freedom,  or  to  have  the  matter 
hushed  up;  I  iim  speaking  now  of  the  period  when  you  were 
special  patrolman  as  I  call  it?  A.  No;  my  specialty  —  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  business  of  that  kind  at  all;  I  waB  attending 
to  legitimate  cases  in  the  precinct. 

Q.  Then  your  duties  were  of  a  limited  scope  or  nature? 
A.  Yes,   sir. 

(J.  Now,  I  find  that  on  April  2,  1880,  you  were  appointed  to 
be  roundsman?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  precinct  were  you  when  you  were  promoted  to  be 
roundsman?    A.  In   the  Nineteenth  precinct. 

Q.  What  commissioner  promoted  you?  A.  Commissioner 
Wheeler. 

Q.  Had  you  to  pay  anything  for  your  promotion?  A.  Not  a 
cent. 

Q.  Were  you  asked  or  was  it  suggested  to  you?  A.  No,  «r. 
I  will  tell  you  the  reason  why  I  was  promoted. 

Q.  Tell  us?    A.  I  found  Commissioner  Wheeler's  dog. 

Q.  You  found  his  dog?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  find  up  to  the  period  of  your  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  roundsman  that  there  had  been  five  complaints  against 
you;  the  first *>va8  that  you  were  absent  from  post  on  August 
25,  1874,  and  you  were  fined  two  days'  pay;  the  second  was 
failing  to  discover  an  open  window  on  September  15,  1874,  and 
you  were  fined  five  days'  pay  for  that,  for  failing  to  discover 
an  open  window?    A.  Y''e8,  sir. 
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Q.  The  third  was  neglect  ta  go  direct  to  8tatiou-hou8e  with 
prisoner  on  November  28,  1874,  for  which  you  wei*e  lined  10 
days'  pay;  and  the  fourth  was  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer, 
the  complaint  was  dismissed;  the  fifth,  the  last  one,  was  conduct 
unbecoming  an  officer,  March  17,  1880,  the  complaint  was  dis- 
missed; so  notwithstanding  youv  record  it  was  a  good  one?  A. 
I  can  explain  all  these  times. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  now  take  the  tirst  —  absent  from  post. 
A.  The  first  case  was  when  I  was  a  patrolman  iind  when  the 
police  during  hot  weather  wore  Panama  hatis,  straw  hats, 
before  the  helmets  came  in  fashion,  and  it  was  an  extremely 
hot  day,  and  about  noon  I  put  one  foot  inside  of  a  butcher's 
shop,  and  asked  the  butcher  to  give  me  a  cabbage  leaf  to  pat 
in  my  hat,  as  the  sun  was  very  hot  and  boiling;  and  the  rounds- 
man came  along  and  claimed  I  was  off  post,  and  gave  me  this 
complaint;  I  was  fined  two  days  on  that;  I  made  that  explana- 
tion to  the  commissioners,  but  was  fined  nevertheless;  the  second 
case  was  where  the  son  of  Mayor  Havemeyer,  who  was  away 
from  home  at  that  time;  his  house  was  vacant  and  the  family 
was  away  in  the  country;  they  lived  in  Thirty-seventh  street, 
near  Sixth  avenue;  and  the  house  next  to  it  was  being  repaired, 
and  some  mortar  was  lying  in  the  street;  some  boys  came  along 
and  threw  some  of  the  mortar  in  the  basement  window  of  Mayor 
Havemeyer's  house  and  broke  the  pane  of  glass;  there  was  au 
iron  grating  on  the  outside  and  wooden  shutters  secured  by  an 
iron  bar  on  the  inside;  the  house  was  perfectly  secured;  but 
some  lady  who  lived  across  the  way,  wrote  a  letter  to  Have- 
meyer tbat  burglars  had  entered  his  house;  and  Havemeyer, 
post  haste,  came  to  the  city,  and  immediately  went  to  the  station- 
house,  and  six  men  were  put  on  trial  for  failing  to  report  that 
pane  of  glass;  and  six  of  us  were  fined  five  days'  pay  apiece. 

Q.  Now,  there  was  another  complaint,  tlie  one  that  you 
neglected  to  go  direct  to  the  station-house  with  the  prisoner  for 
which  you  were  fined?  A.  That  was  a  case,  I  had  made  an  ar- 
rest at  the  Everett  House,  as  detective;  the  complainant  was 
with  me,  and  we  went  up  Broadway;  walking  up  Broadway  to 
Thirtieth  street;  when  we  got  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  hotel,  the 
complainant  requested  me  to  wait  two  or  three  minutes,  while 
he  sent  a  dispatch  to  the  United  States  commissioner  who  was 
to  hear  the  case;  it  was  a  United  States  case;  there  turned  out 
L.  667 
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to  be  nothing  in  the  caae;  and  the  person  who  was  arrested  iiMi 
some  connection  with  the  press^  and  he  made  a  complaint 
against  me;  and  they  couldn't  find  what  rule  I  had  violated, 
but  simply  that  I  had  waited  three  minutes  with  the  com 
plainant  while  he  sent  a  dispatch,  and  I  was  fined  10  days'  paf 
on  that;  and  Commissioner  Smith  at  that  time  voted  to  break 
me  for  it. 

Q.  The  other  two  complaints,  they  being  dismissed,  of  course, 
it  required  no  explanation  on  your  part,  because  it  shows  there 
were  no  grounds  for  the  complaint;  so  that  up  to  the  time  when 
you  became  a  roundsman,  notwithstanding  your  very  good  re- 
cord on  the  police  force,  you  were  not  able  to  obtain  a  promo- 
tion until  you  found  tliis  dog?  A.  I  remained  a  detective;  I 
never  done  any  roundsman's  duty. 

Q.  I  understand  you  did  not  get  any  more  pay  for  being  de 
tective?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  ranked  patrolman?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  what  breed  was  this  dog?  A.  I  don't  remember. 
•  Q.  What  particular  or  special  value  did  the  commissioner  at- 
tach to  the  dog  that  he  made  you  a  roundsman  for  finding  the 
dog?  A.  Well,  he  was  always  friendly  to  me  anyway,  the  com- 
missioner was;  he  lived  in  the  Gilsey  House  at  the  time;  and  be 
came  to  the  station-house  very  often  to  see  the  captain;  and  we 
were  on  very  friendly  terms;  and  I  was  looking  for  promotioD; 
and  the  only  way  I  could  be  made  a  sergeant  was  first  to  be  made 
a  roundsman,  and  when  he  asked  me  if  he  could  do  anything 
for  me,  I  asked  him  to  please  make  me  a  roundsman,  and  he  did. 

Q.  While  you  were  roundsman  there  in  that  precinct  you  had 
knowledge,  as  a  roundsman,  of  the  various  disorderly  resorts 
and  houses  in  that  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  your  specific  duties  as  roundsman,  captain? 
A.  I  never  did  any  roundsman's  duty,  Mr.  Goff ;  I  just  explained 
that  I  simply  attained  the  rank;  but  I  remained  a  detective,  with 
the  rank  of  roundsman. 

Q.  So  that  you  did  the  detective  duty  that  you  have  described? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  while  doing  that  detecti?e 
duty  that  well  known  thieves  were  protected  from  arrest  or  in- 
terference in  that  precinct?    A.  For  breaking  the  laws? 

Q.  Were  allowed  to  frequent  those  places,  to  be  undiiH 
tnrbed?    A.  Yes,  they   were  allowed  to  frequent  the  plaoet. 
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12  Do  you  know  of  any  undei'staudiug  or  arrangement  between 
those  tMeves  and  burglars  and  so  forth  and  the  police  authori- 
ties allowing  them  to  frequent  those  disorderly  places?  A. 
Oh,  no;  there  never  w^as  any  understanding  of  that  kind,  I  don't 
think,  I  never  heard  of  it;  these  people  came  here,  they  flocked 
there  as  I  stated  before  from  all  over  the  country;  it  was  the 
center  for  all  these  people  to  congregate. 

Q.  I  suppose,  captain,  that  you  have  had  some  knowledge  or 
exiHjrience  as  to  using  those  thieves  as  stool  pigeons  in  police 
work?    A.  Yes;  you  get  information  sometimes  that  way. 

Q.  Did  any  of  them  buy  or  purchase  immunity,  or  had  con- 
sideration from  the  polie^e  that  they  would  not  be  disturbed  on 
their  promise  to  give  information  to  the  police  touching  the  acts 
of  other  thieves  and  burglars?  A.  Not  by  me,  and  I  don't 
think  by  any  other  detective  in  the  precinct 

Q.  Well,  captain,  in  that  precinct  there  were  sevoral  places 
known  as  fences,  well  known  fences;  take  for  instance  Simmon's 
place;  was  that  there  while  you  were  roundsman  in  the  precinct, 
on  Seventh  avenut»?     A.  No,  s'w. 

Q.  Or  Dock  Ilolman?    A.  On  Seventh  avenue? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  Never  kept  any  place  of  that  kind  on  Seventh 
avenue;  it  couldn't  have  been  on  our  side,  might  have  been  on 
the  other;  I  don't  remember  any  such  place. 

Q.  For  instance,  did  you  ever  hear  of  the  son  of  Holman  of 
liver-pad  advertising  fame  —  have  you  heard  of  him?    A.  No. 

Q.  Then  he  must  be  under  an  assumed  name  there;  right  upon 
that  subject  have  you  heard  in  recent  years  of  a  raid  being  made 
by  Detective  Armstrong  upon  a  fence  called  "Doc  Bliss?"  A. 
Yes;  Twenty-sixth  street  and  Third  avenue. 

Q.  It  was  formerly  at  Seventh  avenue;  while  you  were  rounds- 
man there  did  that  fence  exist?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  of  recent  years?  A.  T  was  not  in  the  precinct 
when  that  place  was  raided. 

Q.  You  were  not  in  the  precinct?  A.  No,  sir;  that  was  there 
at  the  time  Captain  Reilly  was  there. 

Q.  That  was  raided  from  headquarters?    A.  I  believe  it  was. 

Q.  By  one  of  the  men  from  headquarters?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  had  no  knowledjre  of  the  transactions  of  that  raid? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  perform  the  duties  of  roundsman  as  it  is 
ordinarily  understood,  you  simply  held  the  rank  of  rounds- 
man and  performed  the  duties  of  detective  in*  the  ward?  A. 
"^'^  fllr. 
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Q.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  of  the  relations  of  the  ordinary 
roundsman  to  patrolman;  this  all  goes  to  the  information  of  this 
committee  and  to  the  discipline  of  the  department?  A.  Well 
the  roundsman,  they  have  favorities. 

ii.  Have  you  heard  of  any  consideration  being  accepted  by  the 
roundsman  for  his  favoritism?  A.  Not  that  I  can  remember;  it 
is  possible — you  mean  financially? 

Q.  Financially?    A.  No;  1  don't  know  as  I  ever  did. 

Q.  While  you  were  ranked  a  roundsman  from  April  2,  1880,  to 
March  G,  1883,  that  was  about  three  years,  the  same  condition  of 
affairs  existed  in  that  precinct  regarding  the  disorderly-honsei 
and  resorts  of  thieves  and  abandoned  characters?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  captain  all  that  time?  A.  Captain  Williama, 
Captain  Berghold  and  then  Captain  Williams. 

Q.  Do  you  remember,  captain,  of  any  protests  being  made  by 
residents  of  the  district  against  the  existence  of  the  disorderly- 
houses  and  resorts?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  any  conversations  having  been  had 
in  the  station-house  or  any  other  place  among  the  officers 
relating  to  these  complaints?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  W^hat  were  those  conversations?  A.  Well,  there  was  an 
association  formed  in  Twenty-seventh  street  at  the  time  by  the 
business  men  and  citizens,  who  protested  against  the  existenct 
of  the  French  prostitutes  there,  and  French  houses  of  prostitD- 
ticm;  and  especially  a  man  by  the  name  of  O'Mallev  was  very 
active  in  the  suppression  of  these  houses. 

(I.  He  was  a  plumber,  1  think,  was  he  not?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
he  came  to  tlie  station-house  one  night,  and  there  wan  a  row 
between  him  and  Captain  Williams;  what  the  origin  of  it  was 
I  don't  know,  but  I  know  there  was  a  row;  he  insisted  on  these 
houses  being  broken  up;  and  the  captain  told  him  to  get  cot 
or  something  of  that  kind;  there  was  a  friction,  very  large  one, 
between  the  two  men. 

Q.  He  got  no  satisfaction?     A.  That  is  about  it. 

Q.  The  houses  were  not  broken  up?     A.  Not  right  away. 

Q.  There  were  some  men  that  came  in  there  and  complained 
that  their  families  could  not  even  cross  the  street  withont 
being  insulted  by  reason  of  these  houses?  A.  T  guess  that  ii 
true;  I  have  been  solicited  there  myself,  and  I  was  the  ward 
detective. 

Q.  Did  you  report  that?     A.  Yes;  and  I  arrested  them. 
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Q.  What  became  of  the  arrest?  A.  They  were  fined;  French 
women  used  to  stand  out  in  front  of  the  railing  in  front  of  their 
houses  and  pull  every  man  in  as  he  went  through  the  street 

Q.  Now,  Captain  Schmittberger,  the  action  of  that  society 
gave  considerable  notoriety  at  that  time  in  the  newspapers,  do 
you  remember?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Williams  tlireatening  to  club  the  mem- 
bers of  that  society  out  of  his  precinct;  but  not  the  houses  of 
ill-fume?  A.  Well,  1  saw  it  in  the  newspapers  at  that  time;  I 
don't  know  as  I  heard  him  say  that  himself,  but,  I  think,  it  was 
in  the  newspapers;  1  think  they  went  to  headquarters  even  and 
complained,  if  I  remember  aright. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  hearing  any  expressions  from  him  on 
that  subject?  A.  Not  any  more  than  after  the  complaints  were 
made;  I  think  he  sent  me  down  two  or  three  times  to  see  and 
drive  the  women  off  the  street  and  try  to  keep  them  within 
bounds. 

Q.  Keep  them  in  order?     A.  Yes,  sir.  ; 

Q.  Keep  them  in  bounds  so  as  to  stop  those  complaints?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  to  stop  their  vocation  or  their  living  at  all,  but  not 
to  give  opportunity  for  these  complaints,  that  was  the  idea, 
was  it  not,  captain?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  received  orders  from  the  captain  of  the  pre- 
cinct to  extirpate  those  houses  or  those  women  from  that  pre- 
cinct?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Drive  them  away?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  simply  to  try  and  have  them  run  low,  is  that  it?  A. 
That   is   it. 

Q.  So  as  to  save  him  trouble?  A.  I  presume  that  was  the 
reason. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Emil  Patel?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Two  houses  there  in  West  Twenty-Seventh  street?  A. 
Yes,   sir;   102  and    104. 

Q.  Off  Sixth  avenue  on  the  south  side  of  the  way?  \ 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  a  notorious  place,  was  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  house  called  the  captain's  house? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  that  hoiise  having  an  art  gallery 
for  exhibition  where  men  about  town  and  strangers  visiting 
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New  York  were  taken  to  look  at  those  pictures?  A.  No^  1 
don't  remember  that;  I  thought  I  knew  all  the  art  galleries  in 
the  Tenderloin;  I  never  heard  of  that;  it  is  possible. 

Q.  We  will  call  it  an  album  of  French  pictures?  A.  Oh,  je«; 
album,  there  were  French  pictures  there,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  simply  misunderstood  each  other  about  the  term  art 
gallery;  that  was  a  notorious  thing,  was  it, not,  captain,  that 
people  were  brought  there  every  night  to  see  this  album  of 
French  pictures?    A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  with  the  knowledge  of  the  police?  A.  Well,  I  guess 
they  all  knew  about  it,  it  was  common  property,  everybodj 
knew  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  or  know  of  Captain  Williams  taking 
guests  there  himself  to  see  the  sights  of  the  Tenderloin?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  That  house  of  PatePs  was  under  protection  the  same  as 
all  the  rest,  I  suppose?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  PatePs  has  been  closed  now  for  some  time,  has  it  not? 
A.  The  house  does  not  exist  any  more;  there  is  a  mission  there 
now. 

Q.  He  is  in  Switzerland?  A.  I  haven't  seen  him  for  years;  1 
don't  know   where   he  is. 

Q.  Now,  we  come  to  your  promotion  as  sergeant  on  March  6. 
1883;  now,  captain,  when  you  were  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
sergeant  did  you  ])ay  anything  for  the  promotion?  A.  Not  a 
oent. 

Q.  Were   you   asked?     A.  Never. 

Q.  Who  promoted  you,  what  commissioner?  A.  Commissioner 
French  and  Conimisisioner  Matthews  were  the  prime  movers  in 
my  promotion;  I  was  made,  not  by  any  particular  commissionf^r. 
but  by  the  full  board,  in  my  case. 

Q.  What  pai-ticular  element  was  there  in  yotir  case?  A.  I 
had  received  honorable  mention  twice,  and  had  made  a  verv 
important  arrest  where  a  man  shot  at  me,  a  noted  burglar;  I 
arrested  him  and  the  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  commissioners  by  the  captain,  and  I  was  sent  for  and  there 
was  a  vacancy  at  the  time  existing  and  I  was  made  sergeant; 
r  arrested  the  burglar  by  the  name  of  Michael  Dodell  at  the 
time. 

Q.  When  you  were  made  sergeant,  did  you  remain  in  that 
precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  what  were  your  duties  as  sergenat?  A.  To  do  desk 
duty  and  patrol  when  it  was  my  turn  to  patrol  —  patrol  the 
precinct 

Q.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  designation  of  men  whose 
duty  it  was  to  look  after  these  disorderly-places?  A.  No;  the 
captain  always  did  that  himself. 

Q.  The  captain  attended  to  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time  when  you  were  sergeant  did  the  law  permit 
you  to  accept  bonds?  A.  Yes,  sir;  a  portion  of  the  time;  I 
think  that  law  was  passed  the  last  year  I  was  a  sergeant. 

Q.  Were  there  not  men  there  who  were  known  as  professional 
bondsmen  and  whose  bonds  were  always  accepted  at  the  sta 
tion-house?    A.  Well,  there  were  men  there  whose  bonds  were 
accepted;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  they  were  known  as  what  we  will  call  stand-bys?  A. 
No;  they  happened  to  be  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  station- 
house  and  people  would  send  and  get   chera. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  money  having  been  paid  to  these 
bondsmen  for  the  acceptance  of  their  bonds?    A.  No;  I  do  not 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  as  sergeant  of  that  precinct? 
A.  I  was  made  sergeant  in  1883,  was  it  not? 

Q.  Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  March  6?  A.  I  re- 
mained there  until  1890. 

Q.  That  is  December  8,  1890?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  were  made  captain?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Captain  Schmittberger,  as  to  your  appointment  as 
captain,  what  commissioner  appointed  you?  A.  Commissioner 
Voorhis. 

Q.  Did  it  cost  you  anything?     A.  Not  one  red  cent. 

Q.  Did  you  have  to  pay  any  money  or  any  consideration  what- 
ever? A.  I  paid  nothing;  I  had  just  five  minutes  conversation 
with  Commissioner  Voorhis  previous  to  my  appointment;  I 
was  at  the  head  of  the  civil  service  list;  I  had  made  the  highest 
percentage  out  of  35  or.  38  candidates,  and  I  thought  I  had 
a  right  to  some  claim  to  the  vacancy,  and  I  went  to  see  Commis- 
sioner Voorhis  at  headquarters  and  he  told  me  then  he  was  a 
very  busy  man,  if  I  could  tell  him  anything  about  myself  which 
he  didn't  know  he  was  willing  to  hear  it,  but  if  I  had  nothing 
new  to  tell  him  he  hadn't  time;  that  he  would  take  every  can- 
didate's chances  into  consideration  and  he  would  appoint  whom 
he  fhonght  to  be  the  right  man;  I  never  knew  anything  about 
it  nntil  tiie  day  I  wajs  appointed. 
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Q.  You  can  nay  under  the  solemn  obligation  of  your  oath 
that  you  did  not  pay  one  dollar  in  consideration  of  your  ai)poiat- 
ment  as  captain?    A.  No,  sir 

Q.  Nor  were  you  asked  for  it?  A  No,  sir;  I  want  to  say 
H«;ht  here  I  believe  Commissioner  Voorhis  to  be  a  thoroughly 
Iiouest  man;  I  don't  believe  those  stories  told  about  him,  about 
his  having  received  money  for  appointments,  because  I  know  it 
did  not  cost  me  one  cent,  and  the  question  was  not  broachi'd 
in  any  shapi^  or  form;  and  I  judge  from  tbat. 

Q.  Judge  from  your  own  case  with  regard  to  Voorhis?  A. 
I  do;  yes,  sir. 

(J.  So  you  can  say  now,  Captain  Schmittberger,  that  when 
you  were  appointed  captain  you  were  appointed  solely  ou  your 
merits?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  for  no  other  consideration?  A.  I  do  really  beli<,»ve 
that;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  seek  to  use  any  political  influenc(^  in  the  matter? 
A.  T  used  some  influence,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  tell  us  to  what  extent?     A.  I  had  Mr.  Ottendorfer. 
the  editor  of  the  New  York  Staats  Zeitung,  who  i]it.M(».sU'd  him 
Ri»lf  in  my  behalf;  he  saw  Commissioner  Voorhis;  Herman  Oel- 
rich,  he  interested  himself  very  much,  and  several  others,  who 
wrote  letters  to  the  commissioner  recommending  my  a[)point 
ment;  and  I  presume  all  tliat  had  some  inti nonce  with  (^ommi> 
sioner  Voorhis. 

Q.  To  what  precinct  were  you  assigned?  A.  'i'\v<*nly  ♦•ighiii. 
steamboat  squad. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  precinct  you  commanded?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  captain,  when  you  were  a*isigned  to  the  steamboat 
squad,  you  became  aware  of  a  custom  that  had  prevaih*d  in  that 
squad  of  policemen  receiving  gratuities  from  the  various  steam 
ship  companies  and  dock  occupants  or  lessiM»s  for  lh«'ir  Mivioe> 
on  the  dock,  did  yoii  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ITow  did  you  become  aware  of  rt.  we  would  like  to  g«»t  at 
how  the  matter  was  made  known  to  you?  A.  Detective  Vail 
told  me. 

Q.  Robert  Vail:  he  has  .testified  here;  now,  what  «lid  he  tell 
you?  A.  He  told  me  it  had  been  customary  for  \«*:irs  for  Mie 
captain  to  get  half  of  what  the  men  were  getting. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  been  collector?    A.  He  did. 

Q.  When  you  were  appointed  captain  of  that  prerinct,  known 
as   the   Thirty-seventh,    was  there   anly   understanding   either 
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expreeslj  or  impliedly  that  you  were  to  collect  auy  money  and 
j^y  over  any  money  to  any  one  on  aceonnt  of  your  captaincy? 
A,  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  When  Vaii  told  you  this  did  you  understand  that  you  were 

expected    lo   re.ap   any   benefit  outside   of  your   salary   from 

occupying  the  position  of  captain?  A.  That  is  what  I  understood. 

Q.  Will  you  please  give  this  committee  the  reason  for  your 
understanding,  give  us  the  whole  matter,  how  that  question 
was  created  in  your  mind?  A.  Detective  Vail  told  me  that  he 
had  been  collecting  for  Captain  Oastlin  and  for  Sergeant  Taylor, 
who  had  been  appointed  after  Captain  Gastlin's  retirement, 
that  the  men  on  some  of  the  docks  gave  up  half  of  what  they 
got  to  the  captain;  I  told  Vail  that  I  didn't  care  about  it,  a 
thing  of  that  kind;  he  said,  "You  damned  fool,  if  you  don't  do 
it,  you  might  as  well  get  it  as  well  as  the  0Tb(?rs;"  Detective 
Vail  was  here  questioned  and  he  stated  I  told  him  I  wanted  all, 
and  ]  wanted  to  brand  that  as  a  lie  right  heie. 

il,  I'utting  that  aside  for  the  present,  captain,  did  you  agree 
with  Vail  to  continue  the  practice  that  had  prevailed  there? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  told  him  to  go  on  and  do  the  collecting?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Each  mohth  while  you  were  there  in  the  precinct,  how  much 
money  did  Vail  bring  you  on  the  average?  A.  He  was  only  there 
two  months. 

Q.  How  much  did  he  bring  you  for  each  of  these  two  months? 
A.  1  think  it  was  about  f  180  a  month,  something  like  that — $190. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  anything  for  collecting  it?     A.  1  did.     • 

Q.  How  much?     A.  Twenty  per  cent. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  that  had  been  the  practice?     A.  He  did. 

Q.  Now,  captain,  at  this  time,  in  the  history  of  your  service 
of  the  police  department  when  you  became  captain,  was  it 
an  understood  thing,  and  a  matter  of  common  understanding 
among  the  captains  of  the  various  precincts  that  tliey  were  to 
take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  that  presented  itself  to 
make  money  out  of  their  respective  precincts?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Was  that  the  custom  universally?    A.  Universally. 

Q.  Had  you  any  opportunities  to  make  money  outside  of  this 
money  contributed  by  the  men  or  paid  by  the  men?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Your  precinct  consisted  of  the  dock,  the  water  front?  A. 
Yes,   sir. 

L.  nG8 
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Q.  Now^  after  he  left,  you  say  he  was  there  two  months, 
who  succeeded  him  as  special  detective  or  collector?    A.  GanDon. 

Q.  Did  you  appoint  Gannon?  A.  Ko;  he  was  on  what  they  call 
the  special  steamer's  squad;  we  had  a  squad  of  15  men  there 
who  attended  to  the  European  steamers  alone,  without  doiDf? 
any  regular  dock  duty;  he  belonged  to  that  squad. 

Q.  Did  you  designate  him  as  the  successor  of  Vail?  A.  Yet*, 
sir.  ^ 

Q  Just  tell  us  how  you  designated  him,  captain?  A.  I  siniplf 
told  him  to  put  on  citizen's  clothes  and  do  duty  along  the  river. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  to  him  about  these  monthlj 
collections  from  the  men?  A.  He  had  been  detective  under 
Gastlin,  years  before,  and  I  simply  reinst^ated  him  in  his  old 
position,  after  Vail  left. 

Q.  So  it  was  an  understood  thing?     A.  It  was. 

Q.  He  understood  his  duties  when  vou  reinstated  him.  that 
is,  his  duties  as  to  these  collections?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  make  those  collections  every  month?     A.  Yes,  «ii. 

Q.  While  he  was  in  that  capacity?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  about  the  payment  of  the  20  per  cent.,  captain;  wui? 
that  deducted  by  the  wardman  before  he  gave  you  the  money, 
or  did  you  give  him  the  money  after  he  gave  you  the  gross  sum* 
A.  Gave  him  the  money  after  he  gave  the  gross  sum. 

Q.  Did  the  payments  take  place,  generally,  in  the  station 
house?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  list  of  the  men  and  their  amounts?  A.  Yea. 
sir. 

Q.   Each  month?     A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  knew  how  much  he  should  collect?  A.  Yes. 
sir. 

Q.  How  much  he  w«s  entitled  to  and  how  much  you  were 
entitled   to?    A.   Yes,    sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  command  of  that  squod?  A. 
Thirteen  months. 

Q.  Waa  Gannon  your  collector  during  the  balance  of  your 
command?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  during  that  time.  Captain  Schmittberger,  did  you 
pay  any  part  of  the  money  that  you  collected  from  the  men  of 
your  command  to  any  other  police  official?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  asked?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  ever  suggested  to  you?    A.  No;  I  don't  think  io. 
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Q.  Had  you  ever  any  talk  or  conversation  with  any  police 
official  touching  this  subject  of  money  being  paid  by  the 
steamship  companies  to  the  police?  A.  I  had  a  conversation 
with  Insx>ector  Steers  when  I  went  down  there. 

Q.  What  was  the  conversation,  captain?  A.  He  was  the 
inspector  of  the  district  at  the  time,  and  he  told  me  there 
wasn't  hardly  anything  in  the  precinct,  that  he  didn't  expect 
anything,  or  he  didn't  get  anything. 

Q.  That  he  didn't  get  anything?  A.  Hardly  anything  in 
it:  yes. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Just  give  the  words  as  nearly  as  you  can,  or  conversation? 
A.  He  said  he  didn't  expect  anything  from  me,  as  there  wasn't 
anything  in  the  precinct. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  I  was  in  error  when  I  repeated  the  words  that  he  didn't 
get  anything?  A.  He  didn't  get  anything,  I  didn't  give  him 
anything. 

Q.  So  that  whatever  you  took  in  that  precinct,  captain,  from 
the  men,  you  kept  yourself?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  sources  of  revenue  to  you  as  captain 
of  that  squad?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  only  source?     A.  The  only  source. 

Q.  That  was  not  looked  uj)on  as  a  particularly  attractive  sta- 
tion, was  it?    A.  It  was  not. 

Q.  You  endeavored  to  get  out  of  it  as  quickly  as  possible? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  application?  A.  No;  I  didn't  make  applica- 
tion, but  I  requested  Commissioner  Voorhis  to  try  and  send  me 
up  town  if  he  could,  the  first  opportunity ;  there  was  a  deadlock 
in  the  board  at  the  time  and  there  hadn't  been  any  transfers 
made  for  some  time,  and  I  wanted  to  get  further  up  town  to 
where  I  lived;  I  lived  in  Mount  Hope,  One  Hundred  and  Seventy- 
third  street  at  the  time,  and  T  was  anxious  to  be  on  duty  some- 
where in  the  upper  part  of  the  city  so  as  to  be  nearer  home;  it 
was  a  long  journey  to  live  at  one  end,  away  up  at  Tremont,  and 
to  go  down  to  Pier  A. 

Q.  Were  you  removed.  Captain?    A.  I  was  transferred. 

Q.  To   what  precinct?    A.  Twenty-fifth. 
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Q.  What  station-house?    A.  Sixty-seventh  street,  near  Thii^ 

avenue. 

(J.  Now,  when  you  were  transferred  to  that  precinct,  the 
Twenty-fifth,  did  you  pay  any  person  any  money  in  considera- 
tion of  that  transfer?    A.  Not  a  cent 

Q.  Or  did  you  promise  to  pay?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  any  aslced  of  you?  A.  No  such  thing  ever  mentioued; 
there  were  quite  a  number  of  transfers  made  that  day  and  I 
was  one  of  the  men  transferred;  there  was  quite  a  shake  up. 

Q.  While  you  were  in  the  command  of  that  precinct,  we  want 
to  understand  the  condition  of  affairs  in  that  precinct,  who  wa)* 
your  wardman?  A.  When  I  came  there  Campbell  and  Martin 
were  the  detectives. 

Q.  Campbell  has  been  on  the  stand  here?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  vou  have  anv  conversation  with  the  detectives  as  to 
their  particular  duties  or  as  to  what  they  should  do?  A.  Ko: 
they  were  commanded  to  patrol  duty  about  a  week  after  I  yi^ 
there;  I  had  no  confidential  relations  with  them  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  then  have  a  man  appointed  with  whom  you  hold 
confidential   relations?    A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Who  was  that  man?     A.  Gannon. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  appoint  Gannon  from  that  squad  or  from  that 
precinct,  or  did  you  have  him  taken  from  another  precinct? 
A.  1  had  him  transfeiTed  and  broupjht  there. 

Q.  From  what  precinct?     A.  From  the  steamboat  squad. 

Q.  That  was  a  common  practice  amonp^  the  captains  to  havt* 
their  own  wardmen?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  was  recognized  as  the  captain's  confidential  man? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Practically  speaking  relieved  from  active  police  dutr? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  whose  principal  duty  it  was  to  niake  what  are  known 
as  the  collections  in  the  several  procincts  to  the  captain?  A. 
Yes,   sir. 

Q.  When  you  had  Gannon  transferred,  did  you  have  a  convcr 
sation  with  him  relating  to  what  collections  might  be  made  in 
that  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  lines  were  laid  out,  what  fields  were  indicated: 
where  collections  could  be  made?  A.  There  was  nothing  there 
only  policy-shops. 

Q.  About  those  policy-shops  did  yon  ascertain  the  number? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  J 
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Q.  How  many  were  in  that  precinct  at  that  time,  do  van 
remember?    A.  About  10,  I  guess. 

Q.  And  how  much  did  you  determine  that  they  should  pay, 
captain?    A.  Twenty  dollars  a  month  each. 

Q.  Was  that  the  established  custom?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Give  us  your  first  knowledeg  of  that  custom,  how  it  became 
known  to  you  the  policy-shops  were  to  pay  120  a  month?  A. 
The  policy-shops  all  there  in  the  precinct  and  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  city  are  under  a  man  by  the  name  of  Parker,  and 
if  I  remember  right,  Parker  came  to  the  station-house  and  saw 
me,  and  told  me  how  many  shops  ho  had  in  the  precinct;  that 
was  all;  and  he  was  introduced  to  Gannon,  and  Gannon  did  the 
rest    ^ 

Q.  Was  it  an  understood  thing  with  this  Paiicer  that  the 
policy  shops  in  that  precinct  should  have  the  exclusive  privilege 
to  have  policy  shops  in  that  precinct?  A.  No;  there  was  no 
understanding  of  that  kind;  but  there  were  no  other  people 
there  that  had  any,  I  believe. 

Q.  He  was  the  onlv  one?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  how  the  |20  a  month  were  fixed,  cap- 
tain, how  that  sum  was  agreed  upon?  A.  I  guess  that  is  an  old 
price;  I  gue^s  that  is  understood  for  years,  long  before  my  time. 

Q.  Was  that  agreement  made  with  Parker?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Either  with  yourself  or  with  Gannon?    A.  Gannon. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  sources  of  collecting  except  the  policy 
shops  in  that  precinct?  A.  There  was  the  liquor  dealers'  organ- 
ization there,  Bohemian  Liquor  Dealers'  organization;  they  con- 
tributed about  f80  a  month,  I  think. 

Q.  Any  other  sources,  captain?    A.  No;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Now,  of  the  money  that  was  paid  of  the  policy  shops  and 
of  the  money  that  was  paid  by  the  Bohemian  Liquor  Dealers' 
association,  how  much  did  vdii  receive?  A.  Well,  all  but  20  per 
cent    ' 

Q.  That  was  the  recognized  thing,  was  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  recognized  thing  in  all  the  precincts?  A.  1 
guess  so. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  so  far  as  the  police  knowledge  goes?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  was  the  sura  that  you  collected  there  every 
month,  after  paying  Gannon  his  20  per  cent.;  there  were  10 
policy  shops,  that  would  be  $200?    A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Then  there  was  f80  from  thei  Bohemian  Liquor  Dealen* 
Association?    A.  Take  20  per  cent  off  that. 

Q.  Twenty  per  cent,  off  that  —  were  those  the  only  sums,  cap^ 
tain?    A.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Q.  Were  there  any  disorderly-houses  in  that  precinct?  A. 
No,  sir.  »  , 

Q.  By  the  way,  did  you  ever  hear  of  the  gyp  business  —  you 
know  what  I  mean?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  fraudulent  horse  trade?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  flourish  in  that  precinct?  A.  Na  sir;  not  in  mj 
time;  there  was  a  horse  market  there  at  Seventy-second  street 
and  East  river  i 

Q.  Now,  while  you  were  captain  of  that  precinct  and  in  re- 
<5eipt  of  that  money  every  month,  did  you  give  any  part  of  tiiat 
money  or  of  any  money  to  any  other  police  official  ?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  did?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q^  To  whom  did  you  give  it?    A.  Inspector  Williams. 

Q.  To  Inspector  Williams;  was  Williams  the  inspector  of  that 
inspection  district?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  precinct  was  within  his  jurisdiction  as  inspector?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  please  tell  us  how  it  was  first  arranged  between 
Williams  and  yourself  that  you  should  give  him  a  portion  of 
the  money  collected  by  you  in  that  piecinct?  A.  I  succeeded 
Captain  Gunner,  who  had  been  retired ;  the  first  day  I  went  to 
the  station-house  Captain  Gunner  came  in  to  get  same  things 
belonging  to  himself  in  the  office;  Captain  Gunner  and  I  had  a 
(•6nfidential  talk  as  to  how  much  he  had  give  to  the  inspector. 

Q.  Just  tell  us  the  talk,  if  you  please,  captain?  A.  I  asked 
Captain  Gunner  how  much  did  you  give  to  the  inspector;  be- 
cause I  don't  want  to  give  any  less  than  you  have  given,  and 
Captain  Gunner  told  me  what  he  had  given. 

Q.  What  did  he  say;  how  much?  A.  He  said  he  sent  |50. 
sometimes  $75,  just  as  he  felt;  between  $50  and  |75  a  month  to 
the  inspector.' 

Q.  And  Williams  was  the  inspector  at  that  time?  A.  Heaho 
told  me  how  he  did  it. 

Q.  Williams  was  the  inspector  at  that  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  going  to  say?  A.  He  told  me  that  he  had  put 
this  money  in  an  envelope  and  given  it  to  Campbell,  that  OUV- 
bell  had  given  it  to  Sergeant  Price  in  Inspector  WilUtfBiP  •■* 
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Q.  Sergeant  Price  who  is  now  captain?  A.  YfS,  sir;  I  know 
him;  Williams  didn't  think  that  I  needed  any  intermediate  per- 
son, 1  went  directly  to  him  and  handed  him  the  money. 

Q.  The  first  time?    A.  The  first  time. 

Q.  now  much  did  you  hand  him,  captain?    A.  Fifty  dollars. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  when  you  handed  it  to  him? 
A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Placed  it  in  an  envelope?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  handed  it  to  him  without  a  word?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  his  office  at  headquarters?  A.  In  his  office  at  head- 
quarters. 

Q.  Now,  was  any  person  at  that  time  cognizant,  or  had  any 
person  knowledge  of  the  money  that  you  gave  to  Williams?  A. 
Not  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  the  wardman  in  reference  to- 
paying  the  inspector?    A.  Oh,  yes;  he  knew  of  it. 

Q.  He  knew  of  it?  A  Oh,  yes;  that  is,  T  don't  know,  but  he 
knew  the  inspector  got  something. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  a  talk  with  Captain  Campbell  about 
that?    A.  With  Campbell. 

Q.  With  Gannon  I  should  say?  A.  Oh,  yos;  I  think  I  had  a 
talk  about  it;  Le  knew  the  inspector  had  to  get  something. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  conversation?  A.  No;  I  can  not 
recaU  the  exact  conversation,  but  I  know  that  we  talked  about 
it,  that  he  knew  of  it.  ' 

Q.  Now  the  balance  of  this  money  that  you  collected  every 
month,  did  you  bank  it  along  with  your  salary?  A.  No;  I  don't 
think — I  might;  I  don't  know;  I  used  it  as  I  went  along,  I  guess; 
I  don't  remember  that  I  banked  it.  • 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  bank  account  at  that  time?  A.  Yes;  I 
guess  I  did;  I  ain't  sure  now;  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  command  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
precinct?    A.  Three  niontha 

Q.  Did  you  pay  to  Inspector  Williams  each  month  while  you 
were  there  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  same  amount?    A.  I  think  I  gave  him  flOO  one  time. 

Q.  One  month?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  circumstances  existed  for  you  to  give  him  flOQ 
Instead  of  |50?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know;  I  thought  it  was  due 
to  him;  I  thought  |50  web  rather  amalL 

Q.  Ton.fhoogfat  it  ▼  4.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  When  you  say  you  thouj?ht  it  was  due  to  him,  yoa  thooglit 
it  was  prudent  for  you  to  give  it  to  him?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  captain,  we  want  to  have  you  place  upon  the  record 
here  why  yuu  gave  part  of  the  money  collected  by  you  to  Wil- 
liams as  the  inspector?  A.  Well,  it  was  in  Williams'  power 
to  send  men  up  there  to  raid  those  polic}'  shops  over  my  head; 
to  prevent  him  from  doing  that;  of  course,  upon  consideration 
of  receiving  that  sum  of  money  every  mouth  he  wouldn't  do  it. 

Q.  So  that  in  order  to  enable  you  to  derive  the  profit  or 
advantage  from  those  policy  shops  doing  busiuess  in  that  pre- 
cinct you  divided  the  proceeds  wath  your  suj^erior  officer,  tbe 
inspector?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  inspector  being  able  to  send  men 
up  there  to  raid  those  policy-sliops  the  inspector  had  no  men 
under  his  immediate  command,  had  he?  A.  Oh,  yes;  he  had 
a  roundsman  and  a  sergeant.  ' 

Q.  On  his  staff?  A.  Yes;  and  he  had  authority  to  take  men 
from  any  other  precinct  and  send  them  there  if  he  wanted  ta 

Q.  lie  also  had  authority  to  draw  upon  headquarters,  had  he 
not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  to  report  the  matter- to  headquarters?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  we  have  it,  that  this  money  was  paid  to  him  in  con- 
sideration that  lie  would  allow  you  to  permit  these  polity 
fcthops  to  continue  in  their  l)usineRS  in  violation  of  law?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  consideration?    A.  That  is  it 

(i.  This  you  know,  that  you  gave  to  Williams  every  month  a 
part  of  the  identical  money  that  was  contributed  by  these 
policy   shops  and   licpior   dealers?     A.  Yes,    sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  change  the  money?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  an  understood  thing  in  the  department  that  the 
money  shoiild  go  in  bills  wherever  money  was  to  be  paid  in  the 
manner  that  you  have  perscribed?     A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  In  bills?    A.  Yes.  < 

Q.  So  as  to  leave  no  trace?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  possibility  of  d(*tection;  is  that  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  your  three  months  in  the  Twenty-flfth  prednct 
did  you  pay  any  money  to  any  other  police  official  except  Inspec- 
tor Williams?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  called  to  account  by  any  police  official  for  the 
existence  of  those  policy  shops  in  your  precinct?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  SpeaJking  of  the  Bc^emian  liquor  deaLers,  is  it  a  fact  that 
the  money  they  paid  was  paid  in  consideration  of  their  being 
allowed  to  sell  on  Sundays?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  violate  the  excise  law;  what  three  months  were  you 
in  command  of  that  precinct?    A.  What  three  months? 

Q.  What  three  months  of  the  year?  A.  From  the  7th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1892,  until  April,  when  the  general  transfer  took  place  of 
all  the  captains;  I  think  that  took  place  on  April  1,-^,  1892. 

Q.  During  the  time  that  you  wore  in  command  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  precinct  did  you  make  reports  to  headquarters  touching 
the  existence  of  disorderly-houses^,  gambling-houses,  etc.,  in 
your  precinct?    A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  in  these  reports  that  you  made  to  headquarters 
set  foi-th  the  existence  of  the  policy  shops  you  have  mentioned, 
the  10  policy  shops?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  were  those  reports  handed?  A.  To  the  inspec- 
tor. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  if  the  insjiector  outside  of  receiving  money 
fiom  you  had  any  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  those  policy 
shops  in  your  precinct?  A.  I  couldn't  say  that;  he  knew  there 
were  policy  shops  there. 

Q.  Tell  us,  please,  how  he  knew?  A.  Well,  I  presume  he 
knew;  he  must  have  known. 

Q.  You  assume  that  he  knew  because  he  had  the  opportunity 
of  knowing;  is  that  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  in  his  power  to  find  out  irrespective  of  you? 
A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  It  was  his  duty  to  find  out,  was  it?    A.  I  guess  so. 

Q.  Was  it  also  his  duty  to  discover  whether  or  no  you  per- 
mitted these  policy  shops  to  exist  in  your  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  was  his  duty  under  those  circumstances?  A. 
To  raid  the  places. 

Q.  And  what  to  do  in  regard  to  you?    A.  To  prefer  chargefl. 

Q.  Prefer  charges  against  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Those  policy  shops  were  never  raided?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  no  charges  were  ever  preferred  against  you?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  By  the  inspector;  could  policy  shops  exist  in  that  pre- 
cinct without  the  knowledge  of  the  captain?  A.  For  a  while, 
jes. 

Q.  Well  for  a  short  while?    A.  For  a  short  while. 
L.  669 
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Q.  Very  short  while?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  assume,  for  instan/ie,  that  if  you  were  there  uDhampered 
by  any  custom  or  not  having  any  interest  in  these  policy  shops 
running,  you  could  have  suppressed  them?  A.  Yes;  you  could 
diive  them  from  one  place  to  another;  you  could  never  entirely 
suppress  policy. 

Q.  You  could  keep  them  on  the  move?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  prevent  them  from  deriving  the  immense  profits  from 
their  business?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  inspector  ever  talk  with  you  as  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  against  policy-shops  in  your  precinct?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  against  the  violations  of  the  excise  law?  A.  Yes;  he 
used  to  tell  us  to  make  excise  arrests;  we  were  instructed  nearly 
every  week  to  make  excise  arrests,  enforce  the  excise  law. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  your  understanding  of  those  instructions? 
A.  Oh,  there  were  no  particular  instructions  given  any  more 
than  general. 

Q.  General  instructions?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  inasmuch  as  you  were  accepting  money,  for  instanoe, 
from  the  Bohemian  Liquor  Dealers'  Association,  you  made  up 
your  mind  that  these  instructions  were  npt  to  be  carried  out 
to  the  letter;  is  that  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  merely  given,  as  it  were,  to  obey  the  law  so  far 
as  expressions  were  concerned,  but  in  reality  it  was  an  under- 
stood thing  that  you  were  not  to  obey  the  law  or  to  carry  it 
out?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  order  to  protect  yourself  for  not  obeying  the  law 
you  gave  this  sum  of  money  that  you  have  testified  to,  every 
month  to  Inspector  Williams?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  thought  as  long  as  you  gave  this  money  to  Inspector 
Williams,  that  you  were  safe?  A.  I  was  wife,  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned 

Q.  As  he  was  concerned?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  any  connection  with  or  anything  to  do  with 
the  liquor  dealers  while  in  that  precinct,  outside  of  Bohemian 
liquor  dealers?    A.  No;  not  as  T  remember. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  after  leaving  the  Twenty-fifth?  A. 
Twenty-seventh;  Eighty-eighth  street 

Q.  That  is  down  near  the  river?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Down  near  Avenue  A,  I  think?    A.  Yes,   sir;  between 
Avenue  A  and  Eastern  boulevard. 
( 
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Q,  How  did  you  come  to  be  transferred?  A.  All  the  captains 
were  transferred  except  one. 

Q.  Who  was  the  one?    A.  Captain  Smith. 

Q.  Smith,  of  Sixty -eighth  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  the  only  captain  that  was  exempted?  A.  Yes^ 
sir. 

Q.  That  was  what  was  known  as  the  general  shaJie  up?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  that  shake  up,  so  far  as  you  know? 
A.  It  was  after  Superintendent  Byrnes  was  made  superintendent. 

Q.  Who  was  superintendent  while  you  paid  this  money  to 
Williams?  A.  Sujjerintendent  Byrnes  was  acting  superin- 
tendent 

Q.  But  Muarry  was  in  fact  the  superintendent?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  went  to  Eighty-eighth  street,  how  long  did  you 
remain  in  command  of  that  orecinct?  A.  I  remained  there  from 
April  until  the  following  December. 

Q.  Wh«at  collections  were  made  in  that  precinct?  A.  There 
was  some  policy-shops  there  and  some  pool-rooms;  that  was  all. 

Q.  How  much  did  they  pay?  A.  Well,  altogether  about  f900 
a  month;  about  $800  a  month. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  the  number  of  policy-shops,  because  we 
want  to  be  exact  as  we  can;  can  you  give  us  the  number  of 
policy-shops  and  the  number  of  pool-rooms  that  were  in  that  pre- 
cinct? A.  I  think  there  were  about  10  policy  shops  and  about 
three  pool-rooms. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  where  the  pool-rooms  were  situated?  A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  tell  us  their  location?  A.  There  was  one  in  Eighty- 
sixth  street,  there  was  one  on  Third  avenue,  corner  of  Eighty- 
fifth  street,  and  another  one  in  One  Hundred  and  Sixth  street. 

Q.  One  Hundred  and  Sixth  street  juid  where?  A.  Near  Third 
avenue. 

Q.  Can  jou  tell  us  how  much  those  pool-rooms  pay?  A.  Two 
hundred  dollars  a  month. 

Q.  Two  hundred  dollars  a  month  each?    A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  Who  was  your  wardman  there?    A.  Gannon. 

Q.  You  had  him  transferred  with  you  to  your  new  precmotT 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Kow,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  time  of  that  shake  up 
nearly  all  the  captains  transferred  their  wardmen  with  them 
to  their  new  precinct,  did  they  not?    A.  The  most  of  them. 
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Q.  Very  short  while?    A.  Yes, 

Q.  I  assume,  for  instan^ce,  that  if  you  were  there  unhampefed 
by  any  custom  or  not  having  any  interest  in  these  policy  shopi 
running,  you  could  have  suppressed  them?  A.  Yes;  you  could 
diive  them  from  one  place  to  another;  you  could  never  entirely 
suppress  policy. 

Q.  You  could  keep  them  on  the  move?    A.  Yes,  ar. 

Q.  And  prevent  them  from  deriving  the  immense  profits  from 
their  business?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  inspector  ever  talk  with  you  as  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  against  policy-shops  in  your  precinct?    A.  No,  fir, 

Q.  Or  against  the  violations  of  the  excise  law?  A.  Yes;  he 
used  to  tell  us  to  make  excise  arrests;  we  were  instructed  nearly 
every  week  to  make  excise  arrests,  enforce  the  excise  law. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  your  understanding  of  those  instructioDft 
A.  Oh,  there  were  no  particular  instrhctions  given  any  more 
than  general. 

Q.  General  instructions?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  inasmuch  as  you  were  accepting  money,  for  instanoe, 
from  the  Bohemian  Liquor  Dealers'  Association,  you  made  up 
your  mind  that  these  instructions  were  npt  to  be  carried  out 
to  the  letter;  is  that  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  merely  given,  as  it  were,  to  obey  the  law  so  far 
as  expressions  were  concerned,  but  in  reality  it  was  an  undo- 
stood  thing  that  you  were  not  to  obey  the  law  or  to  carry  it 
out?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  order  to  protect  yourself  for  not  obeying  the  law 
you  gave  this  sum  of  money  that  you  h«ave  testified  to,  ererj 
month  to  Inspector  Williams?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  thought  as  long  as  you  gave  this  money  to  Inspector 
Williams,  that  you  were  safe?  A.  I  was  safe,  as  far  as  he  wai 
concerned 

Q.  As  he  was  concerned?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  Lave  any  connection  with  or  anything  to  do  with 
the  liquor  dealers  while  in  that  precinct,  outside  of  Bohemian 
liquor  dealers?    A.  No;  not  as  I  remember. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  after  leaving  the  Twenty-fifth?  A- 
Twenty-seventh ;  Eighty-eighth  street 

Q.  That  is  down  near  the  river?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Down  near  Avenue  A,  I  think?    A.  Yes,  sir;  between 
Avenue  A  and  Eastern  boulevard. 
f 
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Q.  How  did  you  come  to  be  transferred?  A.  All  the  captaini 
were  transferred  except  one. 

Q.  Who  was  the  one?    A.  Captain  Smith. 

Q.  Smith,  of  Sixty-eighth  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  the  only  captain  that  was  exempted?  A.  Ye% 
sir. 

Q.  That  was  what  was  known  as  the  general  shake  up?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  that  shake  up,  so  far  as  you  know? 
A-  It  was  after  Superintendent  Byrnes  was  made  superintendent. 

Q.  Who  was  superintendent  while  you  paid  this  money  to 
Williams?  A.  Superintendent  Byrnes  was  acting  superin- 
tendent 

Q.  But  Muarry  was  in  fact  the  superintendent?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  went  to  Eighty-eighth  street,  how  long  did  you 
remain  in  command  of  that  precinct?  A.  I  remained  there  from 
April  until  the  following  December. 

Q.  What  collections  were  made  in  that  precinct?  A.  There 
was  some  policy-shops  there  and  some  pool-rooms;  that  was  all. 

Q.  How  much  did  they  pay?  A.  Well,  altogether  about  f900 
a  month;  about  fSOO  a  month. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  the  number  of  policy-shops,  because  we 
want  to  be  exact  as  we  can;  can  you  give  us  the  number  of 
policy-shops  and  the  number  of  pool-rooms  that  were  in  that  pre- 
cinct? A.  I  think  there  were  about  10  policy  shops  and  about 
three  pool-rooms. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  where  the  pool-rooms  were  situated?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  tell  us  their  location?  A.  There  was  one  in  Eighty- 
sixth  street,  there  was  one  on  Third  avenue,  corner  of  Eighty- 
fifth  street,  and  another  one  in  One  Hundred  and  Sixth  street 

Q.  One  Hundred  and  Sixth  street  and  where?  A.  Near  Third 
avenue. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  those  pool-rooms  pay?  A.  Two 
hundred  dollars  a  month. 

Q.  Two  hundred  dollars  a  month  each?    A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  Who  was  your  wardman  there?    A.  Gannon. 

Q.  You  had  him  transferred  with  you  to  your  new  precmct? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  time  of  that  shake  up 
nearly  all  tfaye  captains  transferred  their  wardmen  with  them 
to  their  new  preeiiict,  did  they  not?    A.  The  most  of  them. 
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Q.  Within  a  very  short  time  after  the  transfer  of  the  captainsT 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  When  you  got  into  the  new  precinct  of  course,  you  told 
Gannon  to  proceed  in  the  usual  way  that  had  been  proceeded  in 
by  his  predecessor  from  the  Twenty-seventh?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  visited  by  Parker  again?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  in  the  Twenty-seventh?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  the  number  of  places  he  was  running?  A. 
Yea 

Q.  And  their  locations?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  took  a  list  of  them?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  about  the  pool-rooms;  how  did  you  find  out  about 
those  or  how  did  you  reach  an  understanding  with  them?  A.  I 
think  they  came  to  see  Gannon,  if  I  remember  right;  they  came 
to   see   Gannon,;  the  proprietors. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  names  of  the  proprietors?  A.  No, 
I  don't;  I  don't  know  any  of  them  personally. 

Q.  Gannon  reported  to  you  of  course?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  say  or  was  it  reported  to  you  that  they  had  said 
what  the  arrangements  had  been  before  you  went  there?  A. 
Oh,  yes;  the  same  arrangement  had  been. 

Q.  What  captain  preceded  you  there?  A.  Captain  Carpenter. 

Q.  He  is  retired  now?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  Gannon  instructions  to  continue  the  same 
arrangements?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Now,  outside  of  the  policy  shops  and  the  pool-rooms  were 
there  any  other  source  of  <!ollections  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  about  the  liquor  dealers?    A.  Didn't  touch  them. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  touch  the  liquor  dealers?  A.  Well,  I 
didn't  want  to;  I  didn't  want  to  liave  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

Q.  What  year  was  that  in?       A.  Eighteen   hundred  and 
ninetv-two. 

Q.  Was  there  any  understanding?  A.  There  had  been 
trouble  before  between  Captain  Carpenter  and  the  liqtwr 
dealers  there,  and  I  was  told  that  Captain  Carpenter  had  been 
transferred  on  account  of  it. 

Q.  On  account  of  his  interference  with  the  liquor  dealenT 
A.  No. 

Q.  Or  trouble  with  them?  A.  On  account  of  the  troubled 
had  with  them;  I  found  the  same  trouble  afterwards 

Q.  Was  It  not  an  understood  thing  then  fhat  the  Uqiior  dBd* 
era  had  made  their  peace  with  fhe  police  ttuf^ 
Hall?    A.  Yes,  Or. 
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wtss  responsible  for  his  district  the  same  as  I  was  for  my 
precinct  | 

Q.  So  that  even  if  yon  made  false  reports  to  him  about  the 
existence  of  such  places  in  the  precinct  he  was  not  bound  bj 
tho^Q  reports?    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  his  duty  to  go  further  and  ascertain  for  himself 
wh«*lher  or  no  the  law  was  enforced  in  the  respective  precincts^ 
was  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir.  4 

Q.  And  touching  these  three  pool-rooms,  for  instance,  did  they 
do  business  openly?    A.  They  were  in  the  rear  of  saJoona 

Q.  But  it  was  a  matter  easily  ascertained?    A.  Oh,  yen. 

Q.  Public  saloons  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  was  vo  jiTeat  pretense  at  secrecy?    A.  No,  sin 

Q.  Anyone  could  go  in  (here?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  f^o  ihat  it  was  a  mt^iter  of  common  noiriety  in  the  nci'^li- 
borhood?    A.  Yes,  fc?ir. 

Q.  That  ihese  pooi-r<K«mn  existed  there?    A.  Yes.  i^iv. 

Q.  And  if  the  inspector  in  the  pursuance  of  his  duty  had  per- 
formed his  duty  and  had  gone  in  the  neighborhood  where 
these  pool-rooms  were  he  could  have  ascertained  the  existence 
of  these  pool-rooms,  could  he  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  he  had  ascertained  the  existence  of  those  pool-rooms 
what  was  his  duty  in  the  premises?  A.  To  obtain  evidence  and 
arrest  the  proprietors. 

Q.  And  w]iat  was  his  duty  as  to  you?    A.  To  prefer  charges. 

Q.  To  prefer  charges  against  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  permitting  these  pool-rooms  to  run  in  open  violation  of 
the  law?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  is  true  of  the  pool-rooms  is  true  of  the  policy- 
dealers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  fairly  familiar  with  the  well  known  section  282  of 
the  Consolidation  Act,  Rule  41  of  the  department?  A.  The 
duty  of  the  police  force? 

Q.  Yes.    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  And  you  know  and  recognize  that  that  provision  of  law 
compels  or  requires  the  police  to  inspect  all  places  having 
excise,  having  a  license  from  the  excise  department;  they  murt 
be  open  for  public  inspection?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  inspector  either  by  himself  or  by  his  immediate 
aids  or  officers  should  have  inspected  those  premises?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  did  he  ever  inspect  tliem?  A.  I  don't  know^ 
Bir.  \ 

Q.  At  any  rate,  during  the  eight  or  nine  months  that  you 
were  in  command  of  that  precinct  no  complaint  ever  came  from 
him?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Touching  the  existence  of  those  pool-rooms?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  inquiries  were  ever  made  by  him  as  to  wliether  or  uo 
tliey  existed,  were  they?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  while  you  paid  this  montn'  ev(My  monili  did  you  pay 
it  for  the  purpose  and  on  the  considernlion  that  \w  should  not 
interfere  with  you  in  allowing  those  pool-rooms  to  exist  in  \our 
precinct?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  you  to  make  collect iuns  from 
those  pool-rooms  and  to  have  those  piHil-rooms  un«listuilMHl  you 
paid  this  ?200  a  month  to  the  inspector  of  ]»oli<e?     A    V(»s,  sir. 

Q.  How  frequently  did  you  make  rei>orts  during  this  i)i»riod 
■of  time?    A.  Once  every  three  months. 

Q.  These  reports  were  placed  in  his  hands?  A.  Th(»y  were 
sent  to  headquarters. 

Q.  And  he  was  the  ofllcer  charged  with  rc^ceiving  them?  A." 
Yes,   sir. 

Q   Did  you  ever  have  any  call  made  by  him  to  explain  the 
absence  in  your  reports  as  to  the  existence  of  these  pool-rooms? 
A.  No,   sir.  ; 

Q.  Did  you  report  these  [)ool-rooms  as  existing  and  doing 
business?    A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  And  these  reports  as  the  went  to  the  insjK^ctor's  hands 
were  false?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  within  his  power  and  his  duty  to  ascertain 
whether  or  no  they  were  false,  was  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  he  found  that  they  were  false  to  take  the  pro|>er 
measures?    A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Against  you  and  also  against  the  pool-rooms ;  he  is  charged 
by  law  with  that  is  he  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  well  as  by  the  rules  of  the  department:  and  this  money 
paid  by  the  pool-rooms  to  your  wardman  and  which  reached  you 
was  paid  by  him  as  a  consideration  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  run  in  violation  of  law?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  paid  part  of  that  money  that  you  received  from 
the  pool-rooms,  part  of  that  consideration  you  paid  to  the  In- 
spector as  his  share  of  their  money  to  bribe  the  police  officials 
to  allow  them  to  violate  the  law;  is  that  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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wus  responsible  for  his  district  the  same  as  I  was  for  my 
precinct  | 

Q.  So  that  even  if  you  made  false  reports  to  him  about  the 
existence  of  such  places  in  the  precinct  he  was  not  bound  bj 
tkoi^e  reports?    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  his  duty  to  go  further  and  ascertain  for  himself 
wli'Mher  or  no  the  law  was  enforced  in  the  respective  precincts^ 
was  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir.  i 

Q.  And  touching  these  three  pool-rooms,  for  instance,  did  they 
do  business  openly?    A.  They  were  in  the  rear  of  saJoona 

Q.  But  it  was  a  matter  easily  ascertained?    A.  Oh,  ye«. 

Q,  Public  saloons  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ana  there  was  ro  jrreat  pretense  at  secrecy?    A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Anyone  could  go  in  (here?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  i^n  ihat  it  was  a  ini^lter  of  common  noiriety  in  the  ncij»li- 
borhood?    A.  Yes,  fc?ir. 

Q.  That  these  pooi-r<K»mn  existed  there?    A.  Yes.  i?ir. 

Q.  And  if  the  inspector  in  the  pursuance  of  his  duty  had  per- 
formed his  duty  and  had  gone  in  the  neighborhood  where 
these  pool-rooms  were  he  could  have  ascertained  the  existence 
of  these  pool-rooms,  could  he  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  he  had  ascertained  the  existence  of  those  pool-rooms 
what  was  his  duty  in  the  premises?  A.  To  obtain  evidence  and 
arrest  the  proprietors. 

Q.  And  wliat  was  his  duty  as  to  you?    A.  To  prefer  charges. 

Q.  To  prefer  charges  against  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  permitting  these  pool-rooms  to  run  in  open  violation  of 
the  law?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  is  true  of  the  pool-rooms  is  true  of  the  policy- 
dealers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  fairly  familiar  with  the  well  known  section  282  of 
the  Consolidation  Act,  Rule  41  of  the  department?  A.  The 
duty  of  the  police  force? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  And  yon  know  and  recognize  that  that  provision  of  law 
compels  or  requires  the  police  to  inspect  all  places  having 
excise,  having  a  license  from  the  excise  department;  they  must 
be  open  for  public  inspection?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  inspector  either  by  himself  or  by  his  immediate 
aids  or  officers  should  have  inspected  those  premises?  A.  Yes, 
■ir. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  did  he  ever  inspect  them?  A.  I  don't  know, 
sir.  ^ 

Q.  At  any  rate,  during  the  eight  or  nine  months  that  jou 
were  in  command  of  that  precinct  no  complaint  ever  came  from 
him?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Touching  the  existence  of  those  pool-rooms?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  inquiries  were  ever  made  by  him  as  to  whether  or  no 
they  existed,  were  they?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  while  you  paid  this  money  every  month  did  you  pay 
it  for  the  purpose  and  on  the  consideration  that  he  should  not 
interfere  with  you  in  allowing  those  pool-rooms  to  exist  in  your 
precinct?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  you  to  make  collections  from 
those  pool-rooms  and  to  have  those  pool-rooms  undisturbed  you 
paid  this  ?200  a  month  to  the  inspector  of  ]»olice?     A    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  frequently  did  you  make  reports  during  this  ptM-iod 
■of  time?    A.  Once  every  three  months. 

Q.  These  reports  were  placed  in  his  hands?  A.  They  were 
sent  to  headquarters. 

Q.  And  he  was  the  officer  charged  with  receiving  them?  A' 
Yes,   sir. 

Q  Did  you  ever  have  any  call  made  by  him  to  explain  the 
absence  in  your  reports  as  to  the  existence  of  these  pool-rooms? 
A.  No,   sir.  j 

Q.  Did  you  report  these  pool-rooms  as  existing  and  doing 
business?    A.   No,   sir. 

Q.  And  these  reports  as  the  went  to  the  inspector's  hands 
were  false?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  within  his  power  and  his  duty  to  asoertain 
whether  or  no  they  were  false,  was  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  he  found  that  they  were  false  to  take  the  proper 
measures?    A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Against  you  and  aJso  against  the  pool-rooms;  he  is  charged 
by  law  with  that  is  he  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  well  as  by  the  rules  of  the  department;  and  this  mooe? 
paid  by  the  pool-rooms  to  your  wardman  and  which  reached  you 
was  paid  by  him  as  a  consideration  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  run  in  violation  of  law?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  paid  part  of  that  money  that  you  received  from 
the  pool-rooms,  part  of  that  consideration  you  paid  to  the  in- 
spector as  his  share  of  their  money  to  brib^  the  police  offldali 
to  allow  them  to  violate  the  law;  is  that  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 


Q.  You  have  stated,  I  believe,  that  you  received  no  other 
moneys  from  other  sources  in  that  precinct,  except  those  two 
sources,  the  pool-rooms  and  the  policy-shops?    A.  That  is  alL 

Q.  Were  there  any  disorderly -houses  in  that  precinct?  A, 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  happenings  .or  accidents,  as  it  were,  that 
occurrred  in  that  precinct  during  that  time  for  which  you 
received  money  that  you  had  not  testified  to?  A.  Any  acci- 
dents? f, 

Q.  Well,  I  mean  things  that  do  not  occur  regularly;  I  do  not 
mean  an  injury  to  person  or  anything  of  that  kind;  let  me  see 
if  1  can  not  make  it  plain  to  you;  were  there  any  other  things. 
or  sources  from  which  you  derived  any  money,  whether  regularly 
or  irregularly  in  that  precinct,  except  those  that  you  have 
testified  to?  A.  No:  I  can  not  remember  any  others;  there 
was  nothing  else  there. 

Q.  I  beg  pardon?    A.  There  was  nothing  else  there. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  regulai'ly,  sometimes,  occasionally,  things 
come  along;  did  anything  outside  of  the  regular  pool-rooms  and 
policy-shops  occasionally  occur,  such  as  presents  and  things  of 
that  kind?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  presents  while  there?    A.  Never;  no. 

Q.  Or  any  gratuities  from  business  people?  A.  No,  sir;  not 
a  thing, 

Q.  You  hadn't  anything  to  do  much  while  there  with  the 
recovery  of  stolen  property,  for  instance?  A.  No,  sir;  there 
were  very  few  cases  there;  it  was  a  very  poor  precinct,  nearly 
all  poor  people  and  middle  class,  fiats. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  that  precinct?  A.  From 
April  until  the  following  December;  the  20th  of  December  I 
was  transferred. 

Q.  That  would  be  about  nine  months  in  that  precinct?  A. 
About  that 

Q.  And  in  that  nine  months  you  gave  to  Inspector  Williams 
altogether  about  the  sum  of  |1,800?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  during  your  captaincy  of  those  two  precincts  had  you 
any  knowledge  that  other  captains  of  other  precincts  in  that' 
inspection  district  were  also  paying  to  the  inspector  of  that 
district?    A.  No;  I  had  no  knowledge,  no  personal  knowledge- 

Q.  Well,  was  it  commonly  understood?     A,  It  is  the  custom. 
Q.  The  custom  in  the  department?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
L.  67Q 
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Q.  Well,  you  can  not  speak  of  your  positive  knowledge  as  to 
seeing  the  money  passed  between  other  captains  and  the  in- 
spector; yet  can  you  say  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  depart- 
ment for  the  captains  of  the  several  precincts  to  pay  to  the 
inspector  of  that  inspection  district  so  much  money  a  month? 
A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  According  to  the  sum  they  realized?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  where  were  you  removed  or  tninsferred  from  the 
Twenty-seventh?  A.  I  was  transferred  for  interfering  —  that 
is,  alleged  interference  with  liquor  dealers,  that  is,  making 
selling  arrests  instead  of  fake  arrests. 

y.  You  were  transferred  from  the  Twenty-seventh  by  reason 
of  your  interference  ot  liquor  dealers?  A.  Let  me  tell  this  my 
own  way. 

Q.  Yes;  tell  it  your  own  way?  A.  When  Superintendent 
Byrnes  was  made  superintendent  he  called  all  the  captains  to- 
gether; he  told  them  he  didn't  want  any  exposure  excise  arrests; 
he  wanted  legitimate  arrests  made;  that  the  exposure  arrests 
made  in  dillerent  precincts,  were  only  made  for  building 
up  a  large  record  of  excise  arrests  when  virtually  there 
were  no  convictions  at  all;  when  arrests  were  made  he  wanted 
them  fairly  made  and  he  also  issued  an  order  that  here- 
after, while  he  was  superintendent,  entry  should  be  made  on 
the  blotter  of  the  staten^ent  of  the  officer  who  made  the  excise 
arrest,  as  to  what  he  bought,  whether  it  was  beer  or  whisky, 
how  many  people  were  in  the  place,  and  the  full  particulars;  a 
copy  of  that  entr^  was  to  be  furnished  to  the  officer  for  his 
guidance  in  court;  so  he  could  not  forget  the  evidence  in  the  case, 
presenting  it  in  court;  previous  to  that  the  officerla  were  very 
forgetful;  they  would  arrest  a  man  for  selling  liquor,  and  the 
next  day  they  would  make  a  charge  of  exposure,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  the  magistrate  would  discharge  the  prisoner; 
the  superintendent  gave  strict  orders  about  that,  and  when  I 
first  went  to  that  precinct  I  executed  the  order  to  the  letter;  the 
first  Sunday,  I  think,  I  made  22  excise  arrests,  or  26,  I  forget 
now  which;  but  it  was  the  largest  number  that  had  ever  been 
made  in  that  precinct;  and  all  the  liquor  dealers  hollered  mur- 
der; and  they  were  all  for  selling;  they  were  all  held  in  court; 
go  that  the  president  of  the  Liquor  Dealers'  Association,  Mr. 
Roach,  threatened  my  officers  that  he  would  have  them  trans- 
ferred  if  they  insisted  on  making  direct  excise  arrests. 
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Q.  And  tbat  instead  of  paying  directly  to  the  police  they 
Bhonld  pay  Tammany  Hall;  was  not  that  the  understood  thing? 
A.  Welly  that  was  the  nnderjstood  —  I  don't  know  whether 
that  was  really  so  or  not^  that  is  what  I  heard. 

i/.  i  am  asking  you  for  the  reason  for  your  non-interferenoe? 
7L  Tes,  sir.  ! 

(i.  That  is  your  reason  for  your  non-interference?  A.  Yes, 
rir. 

Q.  Now,  from  what  parties  did  you  receive  that  informatioD 
or  tierive  that  impression  or  knowledge?  A.  I  don't  know  as 
I  ever  received  any  particular  Instructions  about  it,  but  I  made 
up  my  mind  myself  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  liquor  dealers. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  as  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  and 
notoriety,  apart  from  your  personal  knowledge,  that  before  that 
period  of  time  the  liquor  dealers  had  to  pay  in  the  several  pre- 
cincts?   A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  also  that  a  change  had  been  effected, 
instead  of  paying  to*  the  police  the  liquor  dealers  should  give 
some  support,  political  or  otherwise,  to  Tammany  Hall?  A. 
Yes,  sir.        '  ' 

Q.  And  should  be  relieved  from  paying  money  to  the  police? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

i;.  That  was  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  in  the  depart- 
ment?   A.  Yes,  sir.  \ 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  how  that  arrangement  was  entered 
into  or  effected?    A.  No,  sir.  S 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  the  Liquor  Dealers'  Association 
had  taken  very  advanced  grounds  upon  that  subject  and  refused 
to.  pay  to  the  jjolice  unless  Tammany  Hnll  would  guarantee 
tliein  protection?    A.  Well,  I  saw  that  in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  Then  it  was  a  matter  of  common  knowledije?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  decided  that  discretion  was  the  better  part  of 
valor  under  the  circumstances — to  let  them  alone?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(}.  Not  only  from  what  you  heard  in  the  department  and  what 
you  saw  in  the  newspapers,  but  from  your  knowledge  of  its 
effect  upon  your  y)redecessor,  Captain  Carpenter    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  out  of  these  .?S00  a  month,  or  so  that  you  collected 
in  the  Twenty-seventh  precinct,  did  you  cjive  any  part  of  that 
money  to  any  police  official?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ( 

Q.  How  much?  A.  Twenty  per  cent,  to  Gannon  and  about 
|200  a  month  to  Inspector  Willijuns.  \ 
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Q.  That  waB  what  was  intended?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Implied;  well,  did  you  receive  any  word  from  any  of  the 
authorities  at  headquarters  about  the  transfer  bef care  tlie  trani- 
fer  was  made?    A.  No,  sir;  not  before  the  transfer. 

Q.  You  were  never  called  before  the  C'»mmissioner8?  A. 
No,  sir.  I 

<>.  No  complaint  was  lodged  against  you?    A.  No,  sir 

ii.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  your  inspector  about  the  under- 
standing that  you  had  of  the  threats  made  against  you?  A. 
No,  fcir;  I  don't  think  I  did;  I  don't  think  I  spoke  to  the  inspector 
about  it  J 

Q.  After  you  were  transferred  did  you  have  any  talk  with  anv 
of  ihe  officials  in  connection  with  the  cause  of  your  transfer? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.   .With   what   official?    A.   The   superintendent. 

Q.  What  was  the  conversation?  A.  I  told  him  I  thought  it 
was  a  shame  that  I  had  to  be  transferred  on  account  of  those 
liquor  dealers;  he  told  me  to  keep  quiet  at  the  time,  that  the 
thing  'would  right  itself  at  the  time. 

Q.  Is  that  all  the  conversation  you  had?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  any  of  the  commis- 
sioners?   A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  Have  you  told  us  all  in  relation  to  that  precinct  and  its 
affairs  so  far  '/s  you  can  now  remember?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  went  to  the  Fifth  precinct  you  went  there  iB 
December?  A.  December,  and  remained  there  I  think  seven 
weeks,  when  I  was  ti'ansferred  again. 

Q.  December,  1892,  was  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  remained  there  until 
the  1st  of  March,  1893. 

Q.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  about  your  transfer;  did  the  order 
for  that  transfer  issue  directly  from  the  superintendent?  A. 
From  the  board  of  police,  through  the  superintendent 

Q.  Had  you  any  knowledge  what  particular,  if  any,  commis- 
sioner, was  the  cause  of  moving  for  your  transfer?  A  I  was 
told   Commissioner   Martin. 

Q.  Did  yoi'.r  information  reach  you  through  police  circles  and 
diaunels  that  it  was  ^lartin  moved  for  your  transfer?  A.  Ko, 
sir;  Commissioner  Sheehy  I  think  told  me  about  it 

Q.  He  is  a  commissioner  of  charities  and  corrections?  A- 
Yes,  sir;  he  lived  up  there;  he  was  a  particular  friend  of  one  of 
those  oflScers  and  he  was  the  man  that  went  to  see  Comnii^- 
sionor  Martin  in  behalf  of  one  of  those  ofllcers. 
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Q.What  did  he  tell  you  that  Martin  Baid?  A.  Well,  he  told 
me  that  he  told  him  tha^  these  men  had  been  blackmailing 
liqaor  dealers;  I  said  CommisBioner  Bheehy,  ^'It  is  not  so;  this 
is  the  result  of  the  threats  made  by  the  liquor  dealers  to  have 
these  officers  transferred,  because  they  made  bona  fide  arresta" 

Q.  You  say  you  wei-e  in  command  of  the  Leonard  street  sta- 
tion, the  Fifth  precinct  from  December  until  the  following 
April,  I  think?  A.  No,  the  1st  of  March;  yes,  I  was  there  just 
eight  weeks — nine  weeks.  j 

Q.  Now,  what  collections  were  made  while  you  were  in  that 
precinct?  A.  There  were  no  collections  made,  only  I  think 
there  were  two  pool-rooms  there.  » 

Q.  How  about  the  merchants  who  incumbered  the  sidewalks? 
A.  I  never  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  business  at  all. 

Q.  There  were  two  pool-rooms  in  that  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  made  no  collections  or  received  no  col- 
lections from  the  merchants  paying  for  the  incumbering  of  the 
sidewalks?  A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  there  long  enough  to  get 
acquainted.  | 

Q.  Where  were  those  two  pool-rooms?    A.  Canal  street 

Q.  In  Canal  street?    A.  Yes,  sir.  | 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  proprietors  of  them?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  names  of  the  proprietors?  A.  I  did 
at  the  time;  I  have  forgotten  now. 

Q.  How  much  was  collected  from  those  pool -rooms?  A.  I 
think  they  paid  f200  a  mouth. 

Q.  That  was  the  rejrular  price?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  that  would  be  $400  a  month  you  collected  there?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  collect  money  from  other  sources?  A.  No;  I  don't 
think  i»o:  I  don't  remember  any  thing  else;  I  think  that  is  all 
that  is  there. 

Q.  Any  disorderly-houses  in  that  precinct?  A.  No,  sir;  not 
m  house. 

Q.  Were  you  in  that  precinct  before  or  after  Captain  Doherty 
in  the  Fifth?  A.  I  followed  Captain  Ryan;  I  don't  know  when 
Dohertv  was  there. 

Q.  It  has  been  proven  here  and  in  other  forms  as  well  as  this, 
that  the  merchants  in  that  precinct  paid  the  wardmen  recrnlnr 
moneys  every  month  for  the  privilege  of  encumbering  their 
sidewalks  witii  their  produce^  and  some  of  them  with  their 
boxes,  etc.;  do  you  swear  that  durinsr  your  command  of  thnt 
prednet  tbtA  jtm  made  no  collections  from  them?    A.  No,  ^. 
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Q.  Or  your  wardman?  A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge;  I 
never  received  anything  from  that  source;  I  knew  I  web  not 
going  to  stay  there  long,  in  fact  I  didn't  pay  mach  attention  to 
aii.Niiiiim,  luiich,  because  it  was  a  quiet  place  at  night;  I 
generally  used  to  go  home  at  9  or  10  o'clock  at  night  and  didn*t 
go  around  the  precinct  much;  I  expected  not  to  stay  there  very 
long  because  I  knew  it  was  only  a  question  of  a  few  weeks  whei 
I  would  be  transferred  again. 

Q.  What  caused  you  to  have  that  expectation?  A.  The  snpe^ 
Intendent  told  me;  he  said  that  the  first  opportunity  he  would 
see  thafl  was  transferred;  I  told  him  I  didn't  want  to  go  down 
town  1  would   ratiier   be   up  town   somewhere. 

Q.  While  you  collected  the  money  for  the  pool-rooms  in 
*hat  precinct,  did  you  pay  any  of  that  money  to  the  police  ott 
olals?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  To  what  police  oflBcial?    A.  To  InspectcM*  McAvoy. 

Q.  Was  he  the  inspector  of  that  inspection  district?  A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  paid  MoAvoy  any  money  before  that?  A 
No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  that  McAvoy  would  accept  the  money? 
A.  Well,  he  didn't  refuse  it  when  I  gave  it  to  him. 

Q.  You  assumed  that  it  wsus  the  proper  thing  to  do?  A 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  You  understood  it  was  the  custom?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff:  I  ^  -i 

Q.  You  never  had  been  in  the  dose  official  relations  with 
MoAvoy  that  you  had  with  Inspector  Williams?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  first  time  that  you  paid  McAvoy  the 
portion  of  the  money  that  you  collected?  A.  Well,  it  must 
have  been  sometime  in  January. 

Q.  Where  did  you  pay  it;  where  was  it?  A.  I  think  that  I 
put  it  in  an  envelope  and  laid  it  on  hia  desk  at  hJeadquartem 

Q.  Did  you  address  it  in  any  way?  A.  No;  just  left  it  on  his 
desk.  i 

Q.  How  much?    A.  I  think  it  was  f50. 

Q.  Was  he  there  at  the  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  take  the  envelope?  A.  I  don't  remember 
WBLtt  but  I  laid  It  In  front  of  him. 


Q.  You  laid  it  in  front  of  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  the  envelope  already  prepared?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Sealed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  took  it  out  of  your  pocket  and  you  laid  it  in  front  of 
him?    A.  YeSy  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  at  all?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  an  understood  thing  that  nothing  should  be  said 
at  the  time  these  various  moneys  were  passed  to  the  inspeo- 
tors?  A.  No;  I  don't  think  there  was  any  understanding  about 
It 

'  Q.  Well,  was  it  the  custom  so  far  as  you  could  hear  from 
other  men  in  the  department?  A.  I  presume  it  was  the  custom 
because  it  was  done  that  way;  I  ;oan  not  explain  why  it  w«fl 
done  that  way;  I  did  it  that  way. 

Q.  You  did  it  that  way,  as  you  say,  because  it  had  been  done 
that  way?    A.  I  never  say  anybody  else  do  it 

Q.  But  you  had  heard  the  subject  spoken  of  frequently  I  sup- 
pose? 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  \  \ 

Q  But  you  understood  the  others  were  doing  it,  didn't  you? 
A.  Well,  I  surmised  so;  I  don't  know;  I  can  not  speak  for  others. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Well,  it  seemed  to  go  all  right,  anyway?  A.  It  went  all 
right  • 

Q.  How  frequently  did  you  pay  Inspector  McAvoy?  A.  Once 
a  month.  ) 

Q   While  you  were  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  many  payments  were  made  him 
altogether?    A.  Two  or  three;  I  don't  know  which. 

Q.  Now  the  same  condition,  so  far  as  his  duty  was  con- 
cerned, existed  in  that  district  as  existed  in  Williams'  district? 
A.  Yes,   sir.  i 

Q.  Those  pool-rooms  could  not  have  existed  there  without 
your  knowledge?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q  And  if  the  inspector  had  performed  his  duty  they  could  not 
have  existed  without  his  knowledge?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  your  wardman  in  the  Fifth?  A.  McDermott  and 
Kchoe. 

Q.  Which  of  them  made  the  collections  for  you?  A.  McDer- 
mott 

Q.  I  will  put  the  same  question  to  you  that  I  did  in  reference 
to  Williams;  these  pool-roomf  ^^nasi\,o\>^  ^^^>ti 
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to  you  these  sums  of  money  per  month  as  a  consideraticm  tkt 
they  should  be  allowed  to  violate  the  law?    A    Yes,  ar. 

Q.  In  fact,  to  bribe  you  to  allow  them  to  violate  the  law;  is 
that  so?    A.  Yes,  sir.  \ 

Q.  And  for  what  purpose  did  you  divide  that  money  with  tht 
inspector?    A.  80  they  wouldn't  be  interfered  with. 

Q.  Your  understanding  in  that  relation  with  the  captain  wu 
that  you  should  not  divide;  it  was  not  a  divide  so  much;  it  wai 
that  you  should  pay  him  so  much  money  as  inspector,  wasn^ 
it?    A.  I  don't  understand  that  question. 

Q.  I  will  put  it  this  way;  you  paid  the  inspector  this  |50 
a  month  as  a  bribe  to  him  to  allow  you  to  permit  the  law  to 
be  violated  in  your  precinct?  A.  In  the  case  of  those  pool-rooms; 
yes,  sir.  i 

Q.  And  he  accepted  this  monjey  from  you  and  thoee  pool-toooa 
were  not  interfered  with?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Y'^our  answer  may  be  misleading?  A.  They  were  not  inte^ 
fered  with.  \  j 

Q.  Were  there  any  charges  preferred  against  you  for  permit- 
ting these  pool-rooms  to  openly  violate  the  law?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  inspector  ever  call  you  to  account?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  reports  while  you  were  in  that  precinct 
to  the  inspector?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  call  upon  you  to  make  any  reports?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q  Well,  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  inspector  to  not  onlj 
personally  inspect  but  to  call  upon  you  for  reports  other  than 
your  quarterly  reports,  was  it  not,  if  he  wished  to  do  so?  A. 
Ob,  if  he  wished  to  do  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  he  wished  to  do  so  it  was  his  privilege?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  call  upon  you  for  such  reports?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  inquire  upon  you  about  the  existence  of  any 
pool-rooms  in  your  precinct?    A.  No,  sir.  * 

Q.  Were  those  pool-rooms  conducted  openly?  A.*  One  wa« 
up  stairs  over  a  liquor  store  and  the  other  one  was  in  the  rear 
of  a  cigar  store. 

Q.  So  that  any  person  could  go  in  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  the  inspector  had  performed  his  duty,  he  or  hit 
officers  or  deputies  could  have  obtained  evidence  against  tbo«e 
pool-rooms?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q   Independent  of  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  got  this  money  engf  J 
month  nothing  was  done  by  him?    A.  I  presume 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  That  was  the  object  of  the  payment  to  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 


By  Mr.  Goff:  I 

Q.  So  that  you  carried  out  under  Inspector  MeAvoy  the  same 
onstom  that  you  had  carried  out  under  Inspector  Williams?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  monthly  payments  that  you  paid  to  ^X'illiaras, 
as  you  have  testified  to,  you  paid  them  to  him  as  bribes  to  en- 
able you  to  permit  the  law  to  be  violated  in  your  precinct?  A. 
Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  can  call  it  a  bribe;  he  accepted  it. 

Q.  Well,  that  was  the  consideration  to  enable  you  to  do  it? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  left  the  Fifth  where  were  you  transferred?  A. 
To  the  Ninth. 

Q.  To  Charles  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  Charles  street?  A.  One 
month. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  collections  in  Charles  street?  A.  None 
whatever. 

Q.  Did  you  inquire  whether  or  no  there  were  any  sources  to 
be  collected  from?  A.  No,  I  didn't;  I  didn't  intend  to  stay  there 
at  all ;  it  suited  me  less  than  the  Fifth  precinct 

Q.  Where  were  you  transferred  to  from  the  Ninth?  A.  To 
the  Twenty-second. 

Q.  What  station-house?  A.  Forty-seventh  street,  between 
Eighth  and  Ninth  avenues. 

Q.  You  rather  considered  that  you  were  improving  your  con- 
ditions and  prospects  as  captain  by  getting  to  the  Twenty- 
second?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  succeeded  Captain  Devery  in  that  precinct,  I  think? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  think  Captain  Delaney;  Captain  Delaney  and  I 
changed  places;  he  went  to  the  Ninth,  and  I  went  from  the  Ninth 
to  the  Twenty-second. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  Twenty-second?  A.  From 
May  until  December. 

Q.  In  the  same  year?    A.  The  last  year,  1893. 

Q.  From  May  until  December?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  your  detective  there?    A.  Casey  and  Divinney* 
t.  671 
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Q.  Did  jou  make  any  collections  while  in  that  precinct?  A. 
Yes^ 

Q.  Were  those  wardmen  there  when  yon  went  there?  A.  No^ 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  them  transferred?  A.  One  was  there  doing 
patrol  duty,  and  the  other  one  was  transferred  there. 

Q.  At  your  request?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Casey?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  sources  of  revenue  or  collections  did  you  find 
in  the  Twenty-second?  A.  There  were  some  policy  shops  there 
and  some  houses  of  prostitution. 

Q.  Disorderly-houses?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  some  gambling-houses  there,  were  there  not? 
A.  They  were  there,  but  they  were  not  doing  any  business;  thej 
tried  to  do  business. 

Q.  How  about  the  green  goods  men  in  that  precinct?  A.  There 
were  not  any  there  in  my  time,  not  one. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  come  in  contact  with  any  of  the  ^n^een  goods 
men  in  any  of  the  precincts  in  which  you  were  captain?  A.  No^ 
sir;  there  used  to  be  a  gang  of  them  hang  out  at  One  Hundred 
and  Sixth  street  and  Third  avenue  when  I  was  up  in  that  pre- 
cinct; but  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

Q.  Will  you  please  tell  us  just  how  you  proceeded  in  tiie 
Twenty-second  to  make  the  collections  there?  A.  Well,  there 
was  about  J500  collected  there  a  month;  between  |500  and  |60(l 

Q.  A  month?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  all  sources?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Policy  shops?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  disorderly-houses?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  sources  but  those  two?  A.  That  is 
all. 

Q.  I  presume  the  policy  shops  paid  the  usual  |20  a  month? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  average  pay  of  the  disorderly-houses?  A 
Rome  flO,  some  f25,  some  ?50. 

Q.  Was  there  any  such  things  known  there  as  initiation  fees 
for  op(»ning  houses?    A.  Not  in  my  time. 

Q.  ITjul  yon  any  s]>orial  orders  from  any  person  regarding 
the  protection  of  certain  disorderly-hoiises,  particular  dis- 
o»derlv-housos  in  that  precinct,  apart  from  being  there?  A 
Yes,   sir. 
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Q.  Tell  us  what  directions  you  had?  A.  When  I  first  went 
n  the  precinct  I  called  upon  Commissioner  Martin  at  head- 
quarters and  he  particularly  mentioned  some  disorderly-houses 
n    Forty-sixth   street. 

Q.  Tell  us  the  names  of  the  houses,  please?  A.  Well,  he 
nentioned  them  in  general,  the  houses  In  Forty-sixth  street 

Q.  Was  Georgiana  Hastings'  one  of  those  houses?  A.  No; 
ihe  was  in  Forty-fifth  street. 

Q.  He  mentioned  the  houses  in  Forty-seventh  street?  A.  In 
Porty-sixth  street. 

Q.  Between  what  blocks?  A.  Between  Sixth  avenue  and 
Broadway.  r 

Q.  Just  give  us  his  exact  words?  A.  He  said,  "  You  might 
leave  them  be  there  and  not  interfere  with  them  until  the 
school  is  built;"  there  was  a  school  then  in  erection;  "after 
that  is  built,  you  will  have  to  drive  them  out  of  there; "  I  said, 
"All  right; "  on  another  occasion  he  telephoned  for  me  at  half- 
past  11  o'clock  at  night  to  be  in  his  office  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning;  I  went  down  there;  I  had  received  a  complaint  about 
a  disorderly-house  from  some  citizens,  and  1  sent  an  officer  to 
this  house  to  make  inquiries;  that  was  the  house  250  or  252 
West  Fifty-first  street,  Mrs.  Sadie  West;  I  sent  Casey  there  to 
find  out  what  kind  of  a  house  it  was,  and  he  rang  the  bell,  and 
the  woman  was  very  reluctant  to  give  him  any  information;  and 
she  asked  him  if  he  knew  Commissioner  Martin;  he  said,  "  Yes;" 
this  worian  said,  "  Commissioner  Martin  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and 
don't  you  do  anything  until  you  hear  from  him;"  that  same 
evening  I  received  a  message;  that  was  in  October  some  time  — 
in  September,  I  guess,  last  year. 

Q.  November?    A.  Or  November;  1  received  a  message  to  be 
at   Commissioner  Martin's  office  the  next  day,   and  he   said, 
•*  Did  you  send  an  officer  around  to  such  and  such  a  house?  '^ 
^ving  the«number;  I  said,  "Yes,  sir;  the  officer  did  it  at  my 
Erection;"  he  said,  "Well,  you  send  that  man  back  there  and 
make  him  apologize,  say  he  made  a  mistake;  "  I  said,  "  Hold  on, 
commissioner,  this  originates  from  a  complaint  of  citizens; " 
^' Well,  I  don't  care;  I  want  you  to  do  what  you  are  told;"  so 
I  had  to  send  that  officer  back  and  he  had  to  apologize,  beg  the 
woman's  pardon,  that  he  was  sent  there  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion; I  deeire  to  correct  that  number;  it  is  234  West  Fifty-first 
street  instead  of  252. 
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Q.  rsadie  West?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(i.  Did  you  receive  more  than  one  complaint  from  the  citizeni 
regarding  that  houHe?  A.  That  is  all;  there  were  seTend 
letters  I  received,  and  I  sent  the  officer  there  to  investigate 
them. 

ii.  Where  was  the  school  being  constructed  at  that  time? 
A.  At  the  south  side  of  Forty-sixth  street,  between  Sixth  avenue 
iind  Broadway. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  the  name  of  any  of  the  houses  in  FortT- 
sixth  street  at  that  time  that  the  commissioner  told  you  to  ju^? 
A.  Well,  he  didn't  mention  them  by  name;  he  simply  mentioned 
the  houses  in  Forty-sixth  street. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  yourself?  A.  No:  I  don't 
know  as  I  remember  any  of  the  names:  there  were  some  imme- 
diately opposite  the  school,  where  the  school  is  beinjj  built,  two 
or  three;  and  there  was  one  or  two  down  near  Broadway  on 
the  south  side  of  the  way;  there  was  about.  I  should  judge,  five 
or  six  houses  in  that  block. 

Q.  Disorderly-houses?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(2.  In  compliance  with  the  orders  of  President  Martin,  did  yoo 
interfere  with  those  houses?     A.  I  did  not. 

<i.  You  as  a  police  captain  had  official  knowledge;  now.  I 
draw  the  line  betwen  official  knowledge  and  personal  knowledge; 
l>nt  did  you  have  official  knowledge  as  captain  of  that  precinct, 
that  those  were  disorderlv-houses?     A.  Official,  ves,  sir. 

Q.  And  sufficient  knowledge  at  your  disposal?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  raid  those  houses  any  time?  A.  Providing  I  p)t 
evidence. 

Q.  Positive  evidence  touching  each  house?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(>.  But  that  evidence  could  have  been  obtained?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(>.  You  didn't  try  to  obtain  ttat  evidence?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  ^^^ly?  a.  Well,  the  houses  were  in  Commissioner  Martin's 
ilislrict. 

(}.  \Yas  it  on  account  of  the  order  that  Martin  gave  yoo  not 
to  interfere  with  them  that  von  didn't  trv?  A.  It  was  n«t 
ex;u  tly  an  order,  ^fr.  GofT;  it  was  a  request  more  that  an  order. 

Q.  Knt  yon  took  the  request  as  an  order?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  produced  that  effect  upon  you?    A.  Upon  me;  yes.  sir. 

<>.  Tliat  a  request  from  a  commissioner  upon  snch  a  Bubji'C' 
was  the*  same  as  if  he  had  given  you  the  order  in  express  termp' 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  said  in  the  commissioner's  district  what  dW 
you  mean?    A.  The  Twenty-first  Assembly  district 
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Q.  In  the  political  district  of  which  he  is  leader  ?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  T  wish  to  have  it  clearly  upon  the  record  on  this  matter; 

from  the  language  that  he  used  to  you,  did  you  accept  that 

language  as  a  direction  from  him  not  to  interfere  v/ith  those 

houses?    A.  I  did,  sir, 

Q.  And  you  acted  upon  that  direction?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  from  all  that  took  place  between  yourself  and  the  com- 
missioner on  that  subject,  from  the  conversation  that  took  place, 
it  was  understood  between*  vou  that  that  was  a  direction?    A 
Yes,  sir.  1 

Q.  You  made  what  collections  a  month  in  the  Twenty-second; 
about  1500  or  fOOO?     A.   Five  hundred  dollars  or  ?600. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  the  exact  sum?    A.  Well,   it  varied 
between  that. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  incidental  sources  of  revenue?    A. 
No,  sir.  I 

Q.  Than  those  that  you  have  stated?  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  say  the  gambling-houses  were  not  running?  A.  There 
were  three  alleged  gambling-houses  there;  they  tried  to  open 
and  I  wouldn't  let  them  open,  especially  one  in  particular;  the 
one  on  Broadway,  where  some  influence  was  brought  to  bear, 
and  I  consulted  the  superintendent. 

Q.  What  were  those  influences?    A.  Well,  there  was  a  gentle 
ijum  brought  me  a  lett«*r;  this  house  was  run  by  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Maynard  on  Broadway  between  Forty-second  and  Forty- 
third  streets;  the  houses  were  all  closed  up,  gambling-houses, 
and  thev  were  visited  bv  mv  men  everv  hour  to  see  that  thev 

•'  %  ft  •  ft 

would  not  do  any  business;  the  or<lers  were  very  strict  from  the 
superintendent  to  allow  no  gambling  of  any  kind,  and  not  to 
allow  those  houses  to  oi)en;  Maynard  came  to  me  repeatedly 
and  i»sked  me  to  let  him  ])lay;  I  told  him  I  would  not,  and  1 
couldn't  if  I  wanted  to;  he  then  associated  himself  with  a  man 
by  the  name  of  rroctor,  who  was  a  paymaster  in  the  aqueduct 
commission  at  that  time;  he  was  a  particular  friend  of  Com- 
missioner Sheehan;  he  broujrht  me  a  letter  of  Commissioner 
Sheehan,  introducing  him  to  me  to  be  an  honest  and  u])right 
man,  and  try  and  assist  him  in  the  matter  which  he  would  state 
to  me.  ., 

Q.  Rave  you  got  that  letter?    A.  It  is  in  my  papers  at  home. 

Q.  Will  you  get  that  letter?     A.  I  will  to-morrow. 

Q.  Give  us  the  substance  of  that  letter?  A.  1  will  give  you 
the  original  letter. 
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Q.  Now,  give  us  the  substance  as  near  as  you  can?  A,  It 
introduced  Mr.  Proctor  to  me  as  being  a  man  of  hanar,  and  that 
I  should  accord  to  him  anything  he  might  want- 

Q.  Anything  he  might  want?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  it  as 
near  as  I  cm  remember;  I  haven't  seen  the  letter  for  some  time; 
it  tomes  to  my  memory  now;  what  the  man  wanted  was  this— 

Q.  What  he  stated  to  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  he  was  in  part- 
nership with  Maynard  and  wanted  to  use  his  influence  to  have 
Maynard  ox>en  that  as  a  gambling-house. 

Q.  That  he  was  about  to  what?  A.  He  wanted  to  go  In  part- 
nership with  Maynard  and  on  account  of  the  political  influ- 
ence he  would  bring,  on  account  of  his  connection  with  Com- 
missioner Sheehan,  that  there  would  be  sufficient  influence 
brought  to  bear  that  he  would  open  this  gambling-house;  I  re- 
fused to  let  him  open  the  gambling-house,  and  I  consulted 
Superintendent  Byrnes  and  told  him  all  about  it;  he  said, 
'*  Schmittberger,  if  you  allow  that  gambling-bouse  to  open,  I 
will  break  you ; "  that  conversation  took  place  the  nigbt  of  !fie 
flre  in  Oampbeirs  paper  factory  in  Forty-second  street;  the 
inspector  was  there,  and  I  told  him  then  that  this  man  was 
running  after  me  all  the  time  and  wanted  me  to  let  him  open; 
I  did  see  Commissioner  Sheehan  once  or  twice  at  the  Peqood 
Club  in  reference  to  this  man  Proctor;  he  told  me  then  that 
if  they  were  only  going  to  play  hearts  op  euchre,  I  couldnt 
interfere   with   them. 

Q.  Sheehan  told  you?  X.  Yes,  sir;  Sheehan  told  me  that 
there  was  a  Spanish  club  in  that  house  and  I  had  no  right  to 
interfere  with  it;  if  they  played  cards  among  themselves  with- 
out playing  gambling  games  tliat  I  had  no  right  to  interfere; 
I  reported  it  to  the  superintendent;  he  said,  "  Yon  will  have  do 
cards  played  there;  if  you  allow  that  house  to  open  I  will  break 
you." 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  say  anything  to  Commissioner  Sheehan  about 
having  received  a  letter  of  introduction  of  Proctor  to  you?  A- 
Yes,  sir;  I  spoke  to  him  about  Proctor. 

Q.  What  was  the  conversation  that  you  had  witii  him  aboof 
Proctor?  A,  I  told  him  that  Proctor  had  been  to  see  me,  and 
every  time  he  came  he  prefended  that  he  came  from  the  com- 
missioner direct;  of  counsr,  I  wanted  to  make  sure  whether  lie 
did  or  not,  and  I  made  it  my  business  to  see  Commissioner 
Sheehan,  and  he  stated  yes;  that  this  man  had  been  to  to 
office  several  times  and  he  had  advised  him  to  go  tnd  see  me. 
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Q.  Did  he  further  vouch  for  his  oharaoter  and  reputation? 

A.  He  did.  ^  I'  '     ■     ;    r  a;     r\4 

Q.  Give  us  his  words  as  near  as  you  can  recollect?  A.  He 
said  Proctor  was  an  all  right  fellow. 

Q.  Did  yon  tell  the  commissioner  in  any  of  the  interviews 
you  had  with  him  that  Maynard  was  known  as  a  gambler  and 
that  was  in  your  opinion  going  to  be  opened  as  a  gambling- 
house?    A.  Well  he  knew  himself  I  presume. 

By  Chairman  Lezow: 

Q.  Who,  Commissioner  Sheehan?  A.  He  must  have  known 
Maynard;  he  knew  that  Proctor  was  to  go  in  partnership  with 
Maynard. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  1  want  to  get  is  the  conversation  that  passed 
between  yourself  and  Sheehan  uixm  that  subject?  A.  That 
was  about  the  only  conversation,  that  I  went  to  him  and  told 
him  that  this  man  Proctor  was  very  anxious  to  open  up. 

Q.  With  Maynard?  A.  Yes;  and  that  he  couldn't  open  op 
because  the  superintendent  wouldn't  allow  him. 

Q  When  you  said  "  open  up,"  open  up  what?    A.  A  game. 

Q.  Yon  see  we  are  compelled  to  be  particular  about  these 
matters  on  the  record?    A  I  know. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Sheehan  that  it  was  against  the  orders  of 
the  superintendent  to  open  up  a  gambling-house?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Give  us  his  words?  A.  I  told  him  the  superintendent 
wouldn't  have  it,  that  I  had  seen  the  superintendent  and  he  was 
very  hort  about  it;  that  he  wouldn't  have  it  anyhow;  he  then 
said,  "  If  they  can't  play,  Daly  can't  play." 

Q.  Sheehan  said?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  said,  "If  they  (meaning  Proctor  and  Maynard)  can 
not  play,  Daly  can't  play?  "    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  that  was  the  well  known  John  Daly?    A.  John  Daly. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  about  John  Daly?  A.  I  knew 
John  Daly;  the  commissioner  told  me  then  that  Daly  was  play- 
ing in  Fifty-ninth  street;  I  told  him  it  was  not  so,  because  I  had 
men  going  through  there. 

Q.  Was  Fifty-ninth  street  in  your  precinct?  A.  It  '^as  in  that 
precinct 
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Q.  Did  Sheehan  tell  you  Daly  was  playing  at  that  time?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  and  I  told  him  right  there  and  then  that  they  were 
not  playing  because  I  had  men  going  through  there  every  hour 
and  I  was  positive  they  were  not  playing. 

Q.  Daly  had  two  houses  thipown  into  one  in  Pifty-mnth 
street,  whei'e  an  entrance  could  only  be  effected  through  one 
house;  do  you  know  anything  about  that?  A.  He  has  only  got 
one  house. 

Q.  What?  A.  The  double  house  is  in  Twenty-ninth  street; 
I  am  speaking  of  Fifty-ninth  street 

* 

Q  The  double  house  was  below?  A.  The  double  house  wm 
in  Twenty-ninth  street. 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  ^ 

Q.  Do  we  understand  that  Commissioner  Sheehan  used  the 
argument  that  Daly  was  open  there  and  playing  as  a  reasoD 
why  these  other  men  should  have  a  right  to  play?    A.  Exactly. 

•Q.  In  other  words,  that  he  was  going  to  stop  one  violation  of 
the  law  unless  you  allowed  a  similar  violation  to  be  made  bj 
another  person?    A.  That  is  just  exactly  what  I  understood. 

By   Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Did  any  official  or  any  person  ever  interfere  with  joo 
regarding  Daly's  establishment?    A.  Interfere  with  me? 

Q.  Yes.    A.  Daly's  was  not  open  in  my  time. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  told  by  any  official  or  any  person  of 
influence  or  authority,  even  outside  of  the  department,  not  to 
interfere  with  Daly's  gambling  establishment?  A,  N6^  sir; 
never. 

Q.  In  any  precinct  where  you  were  and  where  he  was?   A.  . 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  over  told  to  let  Daly's  go  even  though  yon  closed 
other  gambling-houses?    A.  No,  sir;  never. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  aware  that  any  official  in  the  department 
was  behind  John   Daly's?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  had  an  interest  in  John  Daly's  gambling-house?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  When  Commisisioner  Sheehan  told  you  that,  if  they 
couldn't  run,  John  Daly's  couldn't  run,  you  say  yon  said  to  him 
tliat  Daly's  was  not  running?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  further  conyersatlon  took  place  between  yourself 
and  Sheehan  at  that  time?  A.  Well,  he  insisted  that  Daly's 
was  running  and  he  told  me  that  a  man  had  been  in  the  previous 
oigbt  to  play;  I  asked  him  what  time,  and  he  ^ave  me  the 
time,  9  oYlock;  and  that  is  just  the  time  I  and  Inspector 
McAvoy  were  in  the  house,  going  through  it,  to  see  that  there 
^was  not  any  playing  going  on. 

Q.  Now  have  you  given  us  the  full  conversation,  the  words, 
as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect,  of  Sheehan's  expression  to  you 
at  that  time  relating  to  Daly?    A.  Will  you  allow  the  steno- 
grapher to  read  over  the  last  portion  of  it? 
Mr.  Goff. — Certainly. 

(The  stenographer  read  to  the  witness  the  portion  of  the  testi- 
mony desired  by  him.) 

Q.  Now,   as  to  the  recollections  of   f600  a  month  in  that 
precinct;  you  have  stated  that  you  paid  a  portion  of  that  to 
some   police   official;    what   police   official   did   you   pay?    A. 
Inspector  McAvoy.  i 

Q.  Was  that  in  his  district?    A.  Yes.  sir. 
Q.  His  inspection  district?    A.  Yes.  sir. 
Q.  The  same  inspector  in  whose  district  this  precinct  was? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  McAvoy  every  month?    A.  Oh, 
I  forget  now;  it  was  either  fl50  or  fl75,  or  something  like  that; 
I  didn't  keep  any  record  of  these  things;  I  simply  had  to  always 
guess  at  it. 
Q.  Can  you  say  definitely  fl50?    A.  Yes.  sir. 
Q.  Or  thereabouts?    A.  Or  thereabouts. 
Q.  Per  month?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  follow  the  same  course  that  you  followed  down  in 
the  Fifth  precinct?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Just  took  the  same  steps  in  this  transaction?  A.  Well, 
he  would  sometimes  come  to  the  station-house  and  I  would 
hand  it  to  him  in  my  room,  and  sometimes  I  would  go  to  head- 
quarters; whenever  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  headquarters,  I 
would  simply  put  it  in  an  envelope  and  lay  it  on  his  desk. 
Q.  In  his  presence?    A.  In  his  presence. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  him  about  the 
payment  of  this  money?    A.  No.  sir. 
L.  .  672 
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Q.  Or  about  the  time  of  payment?  A.  No,  sir;  It  was  no  me 
having  any  conversation;  he  understood  what  it  was;  I  placed 
it  in  an  envelope  without  a  name  on  it 

Q.  Was  there  ever  anything  said  by  him  or  you  as  to  tbe 
sources  from  which  this  money  was  obtained?  A.  No;  I  think 
he  asked  me  one  time  if  it  was  —  yes;  I  remember  now;  be 
did  ask  me  one  time  if  some  of  that  came  from  disorderly- 
houses;  if  it  did  he  didn't  want  it,  because  he  didn't  want  any 
money  of  that  kind;  I  told  him  no,  it  hadn't;  he  drew  the  line 
there. 

Q.  He  drew  the  line  at  the  disorderly-houses?    A.  Yes,  ar. 

Q.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  money  had  come  from  the 
disorderly-houses?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  presume  you  knew  your  business  too  well  to  allow  a  little 
thing  like  that  to  stand  between  the  inspector  and  the  money? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  understand  that  said  by  him  to  be  in  good 
faith?  A.  Well,  he  is  a  very  religious  man;  I  thought  he  might 
have  conscientious  scruples. 

Q.  And  in  order  to  ease  up  on  his  conscientious  scruples  yon 
told  him  what  was  not  true?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  and  notoriety 
that  there  were  disorderly-houses  in  that  precinct?  A.  Yea, 
sir. 

Q.  The  inspector  should  have  known  that?  A.  He  had  been 
a  captain  there  before. 

Q.  He  had  been  captain  in  that  precinct?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  his  duty  to  know  whether  or  not  disorderly- 
houses  existed  in  that  precinct,  was  it  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  same  way  you  received  the  money  from  yonr 
wardman  from  these  houses  in  consideration  that  you  would 
allow  them  to  violate  the  law?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  this  money  per  month,  f  150  or  thereabouts, 
to  Inspector  McAvoy  each  month  while  in  that  precinct,  as  a 
consideration  to  him  to  allow  you  to  permit  the  houses  and 
other  people  in  that  precinct  to  violate  the  law?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  houses  were  not  interfered  with  by  you?  A; 
Oh,  some  of  them  were  raided. 

Q.  What  were  the  causes  for  that?  A.  Well,  if  complaints 
were  made  they  were  raided. 

Q.  But  the  payment  went  on?  A.  Not  in  all  cases;  some  were 
drove  out  of  there. 
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Q.  We  will  take  the  houses  that  were  not  raided  and  that 
paid  the  money;  those  houses  were  not  interfered  with  bj  you? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  not  interfered  with  by  the  inspector?  A- 
No,  sir. 

Q.  For  your  non-interference  with  the  houses?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  reports  at  this  lime  to  headquarters  touch- 
ing the  existence  of  disorderly-houses  in  that  precinct?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  was  after  Superintendent  Byrnes  ordered  that  he 
would  not  receive  any  more  reports  of  reputed  houses  of  ill- 
fame,  etc.,  was  it  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  captains  were  directed  to  make  reports  of  actual 
houses  of  disorderly  nature  in  their  precincts?     A.  That  is  it, 

Q.  Now,  in  pursuance  of  that  order  of  the  superintendent,  did 
jou  make  your  report  of  actual  disorderly-houses  in  the  pre- 
cinct? A.  Yes;  we  made  a  report  —  that  is,  if  we  had  any  evi- 
dence against  any  house,  we  reported  it;  there  was  a  weekly 
report  made  of  them. 

Q.  T  will  take  these  bourses  that  paid  the  montlily  allowance; 
did  you  report  those  housc^s?  A.  There  was  none  of  them 
reported.  ' 

Q.  None  of  them?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  inspector  could  have,  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty,   discovered  these  houses?    A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  And  tliese  reports  that  you  put  into  his  hands  were  not  true 
and  correct  reports  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  your  precinct, 
were  they?  i 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Well,  the  same  houses  had  been  running  when  McAvoy 
was  captain  of  that  pi*ecinct,  wore  they  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Air.  Goff. — I  want  to  get  it  in  the  legal  shape,  Mr.  Chairmpn. 

By  Mr.  Goff:  j 

Q.  These  false  reports  that  you  made  touching  the  existence 
or  non-existence  of  disorderly  houses  in  your  precinct  went 
Into  the  hands  of  Inspector  McAvoy  as  yo  jt  superior  otHcer? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  within  his  power  and  his  duty  to  see  that  those 
reports  were  verified?     A.  Yep,  sir.  / 
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Q.  Was  it  not?    A.  Yos,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  he  had  examined  he  could  have  found  that  theie 
reports  were  untrue?    A.  Yes,  sir.  * 

Q.  Did  he  examine  as  far  as  you  know?    A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  any  examination?    A*  No,   sir. 

Q.  You  were  never  called  to  order  for  making  an  incorrect 
or  false  report,  were  you?    A.  No,  sir.. 

Q.  The  inspector  never  called  upon  you  to  explain  how  it  was 
that  these  houses  that  did  exist  were  not  reported  by  you  as 
houses  of  disorderly  nature?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Charges  were  never  preferred  against  you  for  that?  A. 
No,  sir.  t 

Q.  And  the  money  that  you  paid  to  the  inspector  was  paid  by 
you  to  him  in  consideration  that  he  would  permit  this  state  of 
things  to  continue,  was  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  money  that  you  paid  to  Inspector  McAvoy 
did  you  pay  money  to  any  person  whatever  while  you  were  in 
command  of  that  precinct?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  asl:ed  for  any  money?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  left  that  precinct  when?    A.  On  the  5th  of  December. 

Q.  Where  were  yon  transferred?    A.  To  the  Nineteenth. 

Q.  To  the  Tenderloin?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  tliat  is  rojrarded  if  not  the  best,  as  one  of  the  best 
precincts  in  thf  city,  is  it  not?    A.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea. 

Q.  Have  its  glories  faded?    A.  They  have,  very  much. 

Q.  What  is  the  host  prooinrt,  as  reputed  now  on  the  force,  in 
this  city?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know;  the  Eleventh,  I  guess,  is 
considered  the  best  to-day. 

Q.  That  is  Jilldriik^e  street?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  for  your  transfer  to  the  Tenderloin,  did  you  pay  any 
money  or  any  consideration  to  any  person  whatever?  A.  Not 
a  ceut. 

Q.  Were  you  asked  for  any?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  yon  are  stating  the  absolute  truth;  you  know  what 
depends  upon  it?    A.  As  true  as  I  am  here. 

Q.  And  under  your  oath?  A.  And  under  ray  oath  I  never  paid 
a  cent,  and  never  was  asked  for  a  cent;  in  fact,  it  was  a  surprise 
to  me;  I  never  expected  to  be  transferred  to  it. 

Q.  You  went  into  the  Tenderloin  in  December,  1893?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Yon  have  been  in  command  of  the  Tenderloin  since?    A. 
Yes,  sir.  \ 

Q.  What  collections  have  you  made  since  you  have  been  in 
command  of  the  Tenderloin?    A.  Very  little. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  actually  or  comparatively?    A.  Actually. 
Q.  How  much  have  you  made?    A.  Well,  when  I  went  there 
we  closed  up  nearly  all  the  houses,  and  a  great  many  of  them 
were  driven  out;  for  instance,  Thirty-ftrst  street  was  entirely 
cleaned  out  with  the  exco[»tion  of  one  woman;  Captain  O'Con- 
nor drove  these  people  out  in  1892,  before  I  took  command 
there,  and  I  continued  the  raids  under  the  direction  of  the  super- 
intendent, and  got  evidence  against  nearly  every  house  there  waa 
in  the  precinct,  and  they  remained  closed  for  quite  a  while;  some 
moved  away  and  some  remained  for  better  times ;  and  the  ones 
that  were  allowed  to  remain  were  allowed  to  remain  without 
paying;  the  committee  was  in  session  at  the  time  here,  and  they 
were  all  waiting  for  the  committee  to  go  away,  to  resume  busi- 
ness; they  were  simply  tolerated  and  allowed  to  exist  and  live; 
that  is  just  the  actual  state  of  affairs  at  present  in  the  Nine- 
teenth precinct 

Q.  That  is,  to  run  low?  A.  Well,  some  are  not  running  at  all, 
and  some  are  running  very  low. 

Q.  I  suppose  they  were  to  run  low  and  wait  until  the  clouds 
rolled  by?    A.  Exactly. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you,  before  it  escapes  my  memory,  to  step  back 
with  me  to  the  Twenty-second;  while  in  the  Twenty-second  did 
you   ever  hear  of  Geor^ana   Hafetin^s?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Was  she  one  of  the  women  that  paid?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Why  did  she  not  pay?    A.  Well,  she  was  exempt  for  some 
reason  or  other. 

Q.  That  is  the  point  I  want  to  get  at,  the  exemption?  A.  I 
couldn't  tell  you  myself. 

Q.  How  is  it  that  she  was  not  assessed,  and,  if  not  paying  an 
assessment,  that  she  was  not  pulled?  A.  Georpana  Hastings 
is  a  very  peculiar  character,  and  some  of  the  j::eiitl(»TiHMi  wlio  visit 
her  house  probably  would  not  like  to  s(*e  Ihoir  names  in  print,  and 
I  presume  when  I  went  to  the  precinct  there,  that  that  was  the 
reason  she  was  never  interfered  with ;  in  fact,  she  keeps  a  very 
quiet  house,  and  I  was  given  the  tip,  so  to  say,  if  I  didn't  want 
to  bum  my  fingers  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  her,  and  I 
didn't;  I  never  saw  the  woman,  and  I  wouldn't  know  her  now 
if  she  stood  before  me. 
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Q.  From  what  source  did  you  get  the  tip?  A.  I  cooldntre* 
member  now;  I  think  I  got  it  from  Captain  Deyery,  if  I  roineiib 
ber  right 

Q.  He  had  been  your  predecessor?  A.  No;  Delaney  interresed 
between  Devery  and  L 

Q.  I  meau  before  Devery,  he  had  been  in  that  precinct?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  knew  how  the  thing  worked?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  were  informed  that  certain  pnblie 
ofliicials  were  in  the  liabit  of  visiting  Georgiana  Hastings'  house? 
A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  some  officials  that  graced  the  bench?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  some  officials  that  held  commissions  in  the  city  of 
New  York?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Now,  Mr.  Chainnan,  at  this  point  I  do  not  wish  to  I 
bring  in  the  names  of  men.  We  have  been  aware  of  the  conduct 
of  affairs  in  this  Hastings  house.  Miss  Hastings^  or  Madam 
Hastings,  or  whatever  we  will  call  her,  is  under  indictment  It 
has  been  a  very  difficult  matter  for  us  to  get  her  here,  even 
under  a  bench  warrant,  and  we  have  very  positive  informati(m 
that  one  night  when  a  bench  warrant  was  sent  there  for  execu- 
tion, that  there  were  two  officials,  one  a  judge  of  a  court  in  thii 
city  —  not  of  a  civil  court  —  in  the  house,  and  that  that  warrant 
was  not  executed.  While  we  have  been  extremely  careful  not 
to  mention  men's  names,  and  will  be  extremely  careful,  of 
course,  sometimes  it  may  force  itself  upon  us  as  a  duty,  and  if  It 
does,  we  will  have  to  do  it,  and  only  under  those  circumstances. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Yes,  I  think  unless  an  absolute  emergenoj 
arises  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  we  should  not  smiroh 
any  private  character. 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  is  why  I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  this,  because  we  do  not  wish  to  be 
criticised.  At  the  same  time  we  do  not  wish,  even  in  the  oe^ 
formance  of  a  duty,  to  go  to  such  extremes  unless  the  publie  in- 
terests absolutelv  demand  it. 

« 

Q.  Well,  captain,  we  have  it  now  that  by  reason  of  flie 
friendly  interest  taken  in  this  women  Hastings  by  certain 
public  officials  in  this  city,  she  was  protected  from  interference? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  she  was  exempted  from  paying  tL^  .^ibnte  or  aaaett*    i 
ment  which  the  keepers  of  other  houses  in  that  precinct  piU^ 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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<).  On  that  account?    A.  On  that  account. 

Q.  And  by  reason  of  the  friendship  and  protection  priven  to 
Ser  by  men  occupying  public  positions  in  this  city  she  was 
protected  in  the  violation  of  law,  which  she  was  doing?  A. 
Yes,  shr.  .;    |  J 

Q.  And  you  as  a  police  captain  understood  well  the  protec- 
tion  that  she  was  receiying?    A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  You  appreciated  the  fact  that  if  you  interfered  with  her 
you  would  not  be  serving  yourself?    A.  Exactly,  4ir. 

Q.  You  would  be  burning  your  Angers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By   Chairman   Lezow:  . 

Q.  Did  you  understand  by  burning:  your  fingers  that  you 
would  be  removed  from  your  post?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  somebody  more  amenable^  to  suasion  would  be  put 
there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  how  much  did  you  collect  in  the  Tenderloin,  the 
Nineteenth,  while  you  were  |here?     A.  Very  little. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  an  idea,  the  approximate  amount  per 
month?    A.  Probably  not  |200  a  month. 

Q.  I  beg  pardon?    A.  Probably  not  |200  a  month. 

Q.  What  is  the  world  coming  to;  only  ^200  a  month  in  the 
Tenderloin?  A.  Well,  that  is  what  I  fold  you  in  the  start,  that 
it  was  a  mistaken  idea. 

Q.  The  golden  days  have  passed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  >iow,  did  you  divide  or  did  you  give  any  part  of  that 
money  to  any  police  oflfieial?     A.  No;  no  superior  officer. 

Qj.  Did  you  give  it  to  any  Inferior?  A.  Yes,  the  detective 
go  this  20  per  cent 

Q.  What  detective?    A.  Detective  Burns. 

Q.  Is  he  the  man  that  has  been  broken?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  James  Burns,  isn't  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  a  detective  since  Bums?    A  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  wardmen  are  allowed?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  collection  of  moneys  since  Bums  left? 
A.  Not  a  cent 

Q.  What  inspection  district  is  the  Tenderloin  in?  A.  The 
Second  inspection  district 

"^■^■pector   Williams?    A.   Inspector   McAvoy's. 
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Q.  Have  you  ey^  made  any  oollectionB  from  the  Madiaon 
fiquare  Garden?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  any  collections  being  made  thoe- 

by  any  ofin-ini?     A.  unlv   uhni    I   s(m»  in   rlio  j);ipt:*rs;  my  name 
was  mentioned  in  this  Brady  matter  by  Mr.  Sanger. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  money?  A.  Not  one  red  cent;  never  liad 
anv  tiill:   Willi    i;ia(l\    or  ;inv  one  vIyv  aloul   anv   inon*'v. 

Q.  While  you  were  sergeant  in  that  precinct  or  while  yon 
were  in  any  capacity  in  that  precinct  did  you  ever  know  of  any 
money  being  paid  by  the  lessees  or  occupants  of  the  old  Oilmore 
Garden  or  Madison  Square  Garden  to  the  police?  A.  No,  sir; 
since  the  balls  were  there  they  have  an  all-night  license. 

i).  Het'ort*  tlu»  halls  wtMt*  ili«*i<*  <!ij|  vo.i  !vno\v  \A'  ;i]iv  iii:»  •  v  being 
paid  to  the  police  by  any  person  for  the  privilege  of  selling?  X 
llie  only  money  I  ever  knew  of  was  the  supper  money  given  to 
tluMniMi ;  tliai  is,  at  balls  i1h*v  \Aonld  j:iv«*  a  inijlar  lor  an  u.  uf»r'8 
supper;  if  there  were  20  men  they  would  give  the  sergeant  |20 
to  distribute  among  the  men  to  get  their  suppers  vrtth;  there 
never  was  no  secret  about  that;  it  was  paid  right  in  the  corri- 
dor; the  money  was  given  in  dollar  bills  to  give  to  the  oflSceri 
to  get  their  suppers  with. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  about  a  few  specific  things;  I  will 
direct  your  attention  to  the  money  paid  by  Mr.  Forget?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  ) 

Q.  You  got  that  |500"  A.  Mr.  Forget  made  me  a  New  Year^i 
present  of  that  |500;  there  was  no  service  rendered;  there  wa§ 
no  police  duty  rendered  or  violated  for  it;  it  was  simply  a 
New  Year's  present  given  out  of  good  faith  by  Mr.  Forget. 

(i.  You  did  get  the  $500?  A.  I  did,  sir;  but  not  in  the  shape 
of  a  bribe;  it  was  simply  done  in  good  nature  by  Mr.  Forget 

Q.  I  ask  you  in  regard  to  another  house  in  the  Twenty-second 
while  you  were  there;  did  anybody  ever  say  anything  to  yon 
about  Lillie  Clifton,  the  house  that  she  kept?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  said  anything  to  you?    A.  Captain  Devery. 

Q.  What  did  he  sav?    A.  He  told  nie  to  take  care  of  her. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  a  reason?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason?  A.  On  account  of  the  services  she 
has  rendered  in  that  case. 

Q.  In  the  Gardner  case?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Services  that  she  had  rendered  to  the  police?  A.  Yes,  air; 
well,    to   him.  I  « 
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Q.  And  you  did  take  care  of  her?  A.  She  was  not  there  in 
my  time;  there  was  another  woman  there  by  the  name  of 
Freeman. 

Q.  Well,  she  was  running  the  house?  A.  It  was  her  house, 
but  she  was  not  there. 

Q.  Now  at  any  time  or  under  any  circumstances  did  you  ever 
pay  any  money  to  any  police  official  except  those  that  you  have 
named  and  described?    A.  Oh,  I  gave  political  contributions. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  give  political  contributions?  A.  To  both 
Commissioner  Martin  and  Mr.  Sheehan. 

Q.  Now,  let  us  see  about  those  political  contributions;  how 
much  did  you  give  to  Mr.  Martin?  A.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
dollara  , 

Q.  When  ?    A.  Last  year. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  give  to  Mr.  Sheehan?  A.  One  hundred 
dollars. 

Q.  Did  you  give  those  sums  voluntarily?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  you  gave  them  as  political  contributions,  why  did  you 
not  give  them  to  the  political  organizations  directly?  A.  Well, 
tliey  were  the  leaders  in  those  districts. 

Q.  You  gave  it  to  them  while  you  were  in  the  respective 
districts?  A.  No;  they  were  the  leaders  of  their  own  districts; 
Sheehan  was  the  leader  in  the  Thirteenth  and  Martin  in  the 
Twenty-first. 

Q.  Were  you  requested  to  give  the  contributions?  A.  Well, 
it  was  intimated  to  me  by  others  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
do  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  captains  who  made  contribu- 
tions? A.  Not  to  my  own  knowledge,  only  what  I  heard,  that 
they  had. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear?  A.  I  heard  that  some  had  con- 
tributed. 

Q.  In  the  same  way  that  you  did  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hand  the  money  directly  to  Commissioner  Martin? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  \ 

Q.  And  also  to  Commissioner  Sheehan?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVhat  did  yon  say  when  handing  the  money?  A.  "  Here 
is  my  contribution  to  Ihe  district" 

Q.  Now,    did    you    ])ay    any    other    moneys    for    any    other 
purpose  whatever  to  any  other  official?    A.  No,  sir. 
L.  (>73 
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Q.  Now,  take  for  instance  the  promotion  of  men;  can  yoatel 
us  anything  about  how  certain  men  procured  their  promotioiil 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  tell  us?    A.  They  paid  for  it 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  instance?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Give  us  an  instance,  please?  A.  Captain  Martens  wtti 
patrolman  in  my  precinct  when  I  was  a  sergeant;  he  asked  n 
to  help  him  to  be  made  a  roundsman;  he  said  he  had  been  tr^ 
ing  for  some  time  and  wanted  to  be  made  a  roundsman;  I  toH 
him  he  couldn't  get  it  unless  he  paid  for  it;  he  asked  me  hm^ 
much  it  would  be;  I  told  him  I  thought  I  could  make  connecticii 
with  Captain  Williams,  that  he  could  do  it  for  him. 

Q.  Was  Williams  captain  at  the  time?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  aM 
Captain  Williams  how  much  it  would  cost  to  make  Martm 
roundsman;  he  said,  (300;  he  said,  ''You  get  the  money  aai 
I  will  make  him;"  I  got  the  (300  from  Martens,  handed  itti 
Williams,  and  he  was  made  a  roundsman. 

Q.  After  Williams  said  that  to  you,  you  went  to  Marteist 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Martens  tell  you  how  he  got  the  (300?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  he  gave  it  to  you  in  cash?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  circumstances  surrounding  his  liaiii* 
ing  you  the  money?  A.  He  gave  it  to  me  in  my  room  in  the 
station-house. 

Q.  Was  that  in  the  Nineteenth  precinct?  A.  In  the  Ninfr 
teenth. 

Q.  You  were  sergeant  and  he  was  patrolman?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  denomination  of  the  bills?  A.  No; 
I  don't. 

Q.  How  were  they  handed  to  him,  in  an  envelope  or  Id  a 
rojl?    A.  No,  sir;  in  a  roll. . 

Q.  What  did  Martens  say?  A.  He  told  me,  "  Here  is  tin 
money." 

Q.  Did  Martens  tell  you  how  he  got  the  money?  A.  No,  rir; 
he  didn't. 

Q.  How  soon  after  you  got  the  money  from  Martens  did  joo 
give  it  to  Williams?    A.  The  same  day. 

Q.  On  the  same  day?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  Williams?  A.  I  told  him  this  wai 
Martens'  money. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?  A.  He  took  it,  and  Martens  was  mada 
a  roundsman. 
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Q.  Did  Williams  ever  say  anything  to  you  about  that  after? 
fL  No^  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  specific  case?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us?  A.  Martens  became  a  candidate  for  sergeant; 
lie  came  to  me  again  and  wanted  to  know  how  much  it 
woiild  cost;  I  told  him  I  didn't  know;  I  would  find  out;  I  saw 
again  Captain  Williams,  asked  him  how  much  it  would  cost 
to  make  Martens  sergeant;  he  said,  |1,600;  Martens  brought 
me  the  $1,600  and  I  handed  it  to  Williams;  Martens  was  not 
made  sergeant  for  quite  a  while,  and  he  commenced  to  run  to  my 
house  and  bother  me  about  this  money;  he  said,  "  Here,  I  have 
given  you  this  money  a  couple  of  months  ago  and  there  is  no 
sign  of  my  being  made  sergeant; "  I  said,  "  Ndw,  the  captain 
has  charge  of  this  thing;  you  will  be  made  in  time;  have 
patience; "  and  finally  he  began  to  press  me  so  hard  for  the 
money  that  I  couldn't  hold  him  any  longer;  he  wanted  to  knowj 
what  he  was  to  get  for  the  money,  I  told  this  to  Williams,  and 
Williams  put  on  his  hat  and  coat  and  went  down  to  head- 
quarters and  Martens  was  made  a  sergeant  that  day. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  cases  than  the  two  that  you 
liave  testified  to?  A.  Well,  I  had  a  conversation  with  Martens 
about  his  captaincy  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  captain;  yes, 
he  told  me  then  it  would  cost  him  $14,000. 

Q.  Fourteen  thousand  dollars?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  his  being  made  a  captain? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  wiuit,  with  regard  to  Martens,  to  get  the  date;  he  waa 
appointed  roundsman  on  October  4,  1883;  is  that  the  time  that 
he  gave  you  the  f300?    A.  I  guess  so. 

Q.  1  want  to  get  it  on  the  record?  A.  Well,  it  was  a  day, 
or  two  before. 

Q.  About  that  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  appointed  sergeant  on  Apml  18,  1884;  was  it 
about  that  date  that  he  gave  you  the  $1,600?  A.  About  a  couple 
of  months  before,  because  he  commenced  to  get  nervous  about 
the  money. 

Q.  What  commissioner  made  Martens  a  captain?  A.  I  think 
it  was  Commissioner  McClave. 

Q.  Now,  you  know  who  held  the  money  in  that  case?  A.  J 
heard  it;  I  don't  know  of  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  Tell  us  the  knowledge  and  the  source  of  your  knowledge? 
**  It  was  Inspector  Williams  and  Charley  Grant 
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Q.  Inspector  Williams  and  Charley  Grant?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  give  us  the  source  of  your  knowledge,  from 
whom  you  heard  it?  A.  No;  I  couldn't  do  that;  it  was  simply 
a  common  rumor;  I  for^ret  now  where  I  did  hear  it;  general  talk 
around. 

Q.  Now,  is  there  not  another  captain  whom  you  know  some- 
thing? of  concori:;n*r  his  appointment,  other  than  the  one  you 
have  mentioned,  a  captain  whose  money  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  certain  judge?    A.  Oh,  that  was  a  sergeant;  I  only  heard  that 

Q.  Well,  let  us  liaAO  that;  because  this  matter  coming  into 
the  department,  it  becomes  competent?  A.  I  don't  think  it 
would  be  hardly  fair  to  give  rumors;  this  was  only  talk;  thiH 
was  after  Liebers  was  dismissed  from  the  department;  the  talk 
went  around  that  his  father  had  given  f 3,000  to  have  him  made 
sergeant,  and  that  his  father  was  going  around  and  saying  that 
if  he  was  not  going  to  be  restored  to  duty  or  reinstated  he  would 
make  a  kick  about  this  money.  , 

Q.  The  same  day  that  you  were  made  captain  Stephenson  was 
made  a  captain,  I  find  by  the  record?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else  was  made  a  captain  the  same  day?  A.  Doherty, 
Cross  and  McAvoy. 

Q.  Are  you  not  mistaken  about  McAvoy?  A.  I  am  not,  sir; 
there  were  four  captains  made  that  day;  if  you  look  at  the  rerord 
you  will  find  that  those  are  the  men. 

Q.  That  is  right;  he  was  made  captain  on  December  8,  1S90, 
the  same  day  that  you  were?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  there  was  an  Officer  Whittle  of  thO  Nineteenth  pre- 
cinct; do  you  remember  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  big  stout  fellow?    A.  Yes,  sir  I 

Q.  Wasn't  it  well  known  in  the  ])re('inct  that  he  had  paid 
some  money  for  his  a])pointment?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  boasted 
about  it. 

Q.  What  were  his  boasts?  A.  Well,  he  said  he  had  paid  to 
get  on;  anybody  could  get  on  for  $:>0(). 

Q.  Did  he  s;iy  to  whom  he  had  paid  the  money?  A.  No;  I 
never  heard  that. 

Q.  Whittle  is  on  the  force  y(»t?  A.  T  think  he  is  up  in  Mor- 
risania  sonH»wh<»re;  he  was  transfi*rred  some  years  ago  from 
there. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 


Q.  When  you  made  yonr  contributions  to  the  inspectors  how 
did  you  arrive  at  the  amount  of  money  you  were  to  hand  them? 
A,  Oh,  well,  you  generally  judge  what  you  thought  was  right 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  that  conclusion ;  was  it  a  percentage 
of  the  whole  amount  you  received?    A.  About  that;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  was  the  percentage?  A.  About  40  or  45  per 
cent 

Q.  From  40  to  45  per  cent?  A.  Yes;  the  collector  would  get 
twenty  per  cent 

Q.  Was  it  your  opinion  that  the  inspectors  knew  the  value 
of  each  of  these  precincts?  A.  Not  exactly  to  the  dollar,  but 
pretty  near. 

Q.  The  general  value  of  them?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Within  a  reasonable  amount?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff:  ^ 

Q.  Now,  captain,  I  know  that  you  are  somewhat  weary?  A. 
I  am. 

Q.  I  want  to  discharge  3'ou  as  soon  as  possible,  and  I  may  feel 
called  upon  to  recall  you  at  a  later  date  to  ask  you  further 
questions  which  may  escai)e  luy  memory  just  now,  and  which 
may  occur  to  me  meantime;  I  want  that  letter?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  fact,  I  would  like  that  you  send  it  down  to  my  office 
to-morrow,  will   you?     A.   Y(»s,   sii*. 

Q.  That  letter  of  Mr.  Sheehan?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  thin  jj:  els(^  that  occurs  to  your  memory  or 
recollection  now  that  you  feel*  bound  and  justified  in  testifying 
to,  under  your  oath  to  tell  the  Avhole  truth,  without  reservation, 
that  I  have  not  asked  you?  A.  There  is  nothin;::  that  I  can 
remember:  I  came  here  with  the  intention  of  tellinir  the  truth, 
and  the  whole  truth  without  anv  reiser vation  whatever,  and  I 
have  done  fo  to  the  best  of  my  knowledtre  and  i\w  best  of  my 
conscience. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  workings  of  the  whole  department?  A.  I 
have  made  a  clean  breast  of  everything  I  know. 

Q.  If  anything  has  escaped  your  memory,  if  your  memory  l^e 
directed  to  any  specific  point  and  it  recurs  to  you,  you  will  notify 
aie?    A  T  «4ii  MSftainly  do  so. 
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Q.  You  have  come  here  and  performed  an  act  in  the  senrlee 
of  the  State,  which  may  subject  you  to  criticism?  A.  I  know  It 
will.: 

Q.  Possibly  abuse;  you  understand  that?    A.  I  know  it  will 

Q.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  owing  to  the  developments  before 
this  committee,  showing  the  corrupt  and  rotten  conditioii  of 
affairs  in  the  police  department,  you  feel  justified  in  coming  for- 
ward and  stating  all  you  know?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  this  city  and  of  this  State! 
A.  I  feel  that  the  pillars  of  the  church  are  falling  and  have 
fallen,  and  I  feel  in  justice  to  my  wife  and  my  children  that  I 
should  do  this. 

Q.  The  pillars  of  the  temple  have  fallen;  when  you  say  lie 
pillars  of  the  church,  that  is,  do  you  mean  the  structure  of  the 
police  department?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  feel  that  the  whole  structure  has  been  exposed  to  such 
an  extent,  and  its  inner  rottennei»s  and  corruption  so  expos*)d, 
that  you  are  justified  in  coming  forward  and  stating  your  parti- 
cipation?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  captain,  you  have  found  in  your  long  years  of  service^ 
22  years  of  service,  that  the  police  department  of  the  city  of  New 
York  has  grown  to  be  corrupt  to  the  core;  is  it  not  a  fact?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Bv  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Is  tliere  any  recognition  of  merit  at  all  in  the  departnieot 
as  now  conducted,  apart  from  money  considerations  or  politi'»l 
influence?  A.  To  a  very  small  fextent;  it  is  either  politics  or 
money. 

Q.  So  it  makes  no  difference  how  good  an  ordinary  policeman 
performs  his  duty,  or  how  excellent  his  record,  there  is  no  pro- 
motion for  him?  A.  There  is  in  exceptional  cases;  where,  for 
inst.Tnce,  a  man  committed  some  verv  meritorious  act  which 
would  call  upon  him  the  attention  of  the  public,  where  the'com- 
missionors  would  take  action  probably  and  promote  him. 

Q.  But  as  a  general  rule  he  must  either  have  political  influ- 
ence or  money  considerations?    A.  That  is  generally  the  case. 

Q.  That  has  a  very  demoralizing  influence  on  the  efficiency  ol 
the  force,  has  it  not?  A.  The  rank  and  file  are  all  right  If  Ollj 
properly  handled. 
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By  Mr.  Goflf: 


Q.  The  condition  of  affairs  which  has  been  sworn  to  by  you 
touching  the  bribery  and  corruption  in  the  police  department, 
does  it  pervade  the  whole  department?  A.  I  want  to  say  one 
thing  in  favor  of  Superintendent  Byrnes;  I  really  think  that 
Superintendent  Byrnes  is  an  honest  and  fair  man,  and  intends 
to  do  what  is  right,  if  he  were  really  not  hampered,  and  allowed 
to  do  what  he  wants  to  do;  I  think  this  is  the  secret  of  the  whole 
trouble.    . 

Q.  Outside  of  this  one  man  that  you  exempt,  can  you  say  that 
outside  of  this  one  man,  that  the  system  itself  is  corrupt?  A. 
It  is,  to  the  core. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  You  think  that  if  Superintendent  Byrnes  was  not  ham- 
pered by  other  forces,  the  police  force  would  be  well  adminis- 
tered? A.  I  think  they  would;  from  my  knowledge  of  the 
superintendent's  character,  and  the  way  he  has  handled  affairs. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  it  that  you  didn't  have  to  pay  for 
your  promotion?  A.  I  was  one  of  the  favorable  exceptions;  a 
child   of  circumstances.    '. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  Tammany  Hall  at  the  time?  A.  No,  I 
never  was  a  member  of  Tammany  Hall;  I  was  a  member  of 
the  Voorhis  Democracy  at  the  time  Commissioner  Voorhis  was 
the  head  of  it. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  other  captain  in  your  time  to 
be  appointed  without  paying  for  his  appointment?  A.  I 
couldn't  say  that;  I  don't  know  what  other  captains  did;  I  know 
I  didn't 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  Didn't  you  render  B<Mne  special  serriees  as  sergeant  during 
a  strike  or  something  of  that  ¥  ^  tou  were  appointed. 

Ifr.  GoC— He  has  r 

A.  I  rec^Ted  ^  "  »  medal  of 

hfypii  *]amond 
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anediaj  from  the  citizens  of  the  precinct  for  raiding  out  the 
thieves  there;  I  sent  over;  1,200  people  to  Statle  prison  whom  I 
arrested  myself  in  seven  years  as  a  detective. 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  ' 

Q.  ;Do  yon  think  that  had  something  to  do  with  yonr  pro- 
motion? A.  I  think  Commissioner  Voorhis  looked  those  mat- 
ters over;  I  think  he  saw  my  two  honorable  mentions  and  the 
way  I  was  treated  by  the  citizens,  and  having  made  highest  per- 
tentage  before  the  civil  service  examination,  99  and  a  fraction^ 
woX  of  35  or  36  applicants  —  I  made  the  highest  percentage, 
and  he  s«iid  wJien  liie  promotions  were  made  that  he  would 
take  the  liicrhost  man  on  the  list,  that  is,  taking  his  stancUng 
nu  the.civil  service  list,  his  record  in  the  department  and  hie  ser- 
vice as  an  officer;  he  took  all  into  consideration,  and  upon  the 
fitren^h  of  that  I  was  made  a  captain. 

Mr.  (loti. — Captain,  we  will  excuse  you  fr6m  further  attend- 
ance at  this  session,  with  the  understanding  and,  in  fact,  ex- 
press instruction  that  in  case  we  should  call  ui>on  you,  you  will 
hold  yourself  in  readiness  to  appear  before  this  committee. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  And  the  captain  will  consid^*  himself 
still  under  subpoena. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Certainly.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  commencement  rf 
ihe  week  now  closing  we  fondly  hoped  that  this  would  be  ow 
closing  night,  but  inasmuch  as  we  can  not,  through  time  occu- 
pied by  examinations,  and  there  are  some  interesting  examina- 
tions yet  remaining  for  us  to  go  through  with,  we  feel  the 
necessity  because  of  public  interests  and  the  interests  of  this 
committee  to  ask  yon  to  adjourn  now"  until  Wednesday  morning. 
We  will  be  here  promptly  on  time  and  continue  this  investiga- 
tion as  lone  as  we  can. 

Chaiiim/ajK  Lexow. —  Yes;  but  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
tjhia,  Mr.  Qoff,  that  we  can  give  but  very  littie  more  time  to 
op(*n  eyjMnin}»ti(>ns:  fliat  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  meet 
privately  vUh  the  oonn«5el  and  receiA'e  suggestions  and  formu- 
late some  plan  for  legislation.  You  must  not  forget  that  we  are 
only  one  week  away  now  from  our  legislative  i)eriod,  when  ve 
must  go  to  Albany,  and  you  know  that  nothing  has  been  done, 
practically,  in  that  line  as  yet. 

Mr.GoflF. —  We  have  not  had  an  opportunity. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  We  have  not  had  time  to  do  it;  and  inaa- 
nuch  as  we  have  now  a  general  basis  upon  which  legislatioB 
can  be  formulated,  seems  to  me  it  oa|^t  to  be  eoniUtefrf 
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seriously  whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  us  to  go  almost 
immediately  into  executive  session  when  we  reconvene  next 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  <Tott*. —  There  are  some  matters  which  I  will  «tub- 
mity  and  some  witnesses  which!  I  think  are  in  the  category 
of  necessary  witnesses  that  we  can  not  close  this  examination 
without  We  will  get  through  those  examinations  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  There  are  a  great  many  witness'^s 
touching  general  matters,  particular  and  incidental,  who«e 
testimony  we  would  like  to  place  upon  the  record.  We  will 
have  to  forego  that  pleasure,  however,  and  limit  ourselves  to 
examination  of  the  officials  of  the  department  as  nearly  as  we 
can  for  the  remaining  time.  As  I  say,  I  had  hoped  sincerely 
that  we  could  have  closed  to-night  It  has  been  a  pretty 
laborious  session  upon  us,  but  I  know  the  committee  always 
had  that  spirit,  as  I  have  had,  to  continue  until  the  very  last 
hoar.  I  am  ready  to  sit  up  nights  with  the  committee  after  the 
testimony  is  closed  to  assist  them  in  their  laboi^. 

Chairman  Lexow. — This  is  the  seventieth  session  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  seventieth  dav  on  which  testimonv  has  been  taken. 
'WTiile  we  do  not  mind  how  much  time  we  devote  to  a  public 
service  of  this  kind,  yet  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a 
report  to  the  Legislature;  and  in  order  to  make  that  report  we 
will  have  to  moet  tojrotlior  and  consult  about  matters  of  this 
kind.  That  is  goinj]:  to  take,  not  hours,  but  days,  and  wo  have 
only  a  few  days  loft  now  boforo  tlio  niootinp;  of  the  Legislature. 

Senator  O'Connor, —  Tt  sooms  to  mo  llioro  ran  not  bo  anv 
remedial  lo^isilation  nnlM  this  ronimittoo  reports.  Wo  liavo 
all  the  facts  to  make  a  ooniy)loto  case.  A  snfTieiont  or^si*  Iims 
been  made  to  justify  any  kind  of  radical  lo<^islation  (Imr  \ho 
people  of  Now  York  city  may  want. 

Mr.  Goff. — T  think  if  von  had  nothinjr  but  to-dav's  testimony 
you    would  have   quite  onongrh. 

Senator  O'Connor. — Yes,  New  York  city  ought  to  have  a 
reorganization  of  the  po»lico  force  as  quickly  as  possiblo. 

Mr.  Goff. — T  was  prepared,  Senators,  to  ask  for  a  session  on 
next  Monday,  in  order  to  hurry  the  time;  but  inasmuch  as  that 
is  Christmas  eve  and  manv  of  the  Senators  are  awav  from  their 
families  and  their  homes,  it  would  be  aprainst  all  precedent, 
lentimental  feelings  and  everything  of  the  kind  to  nnk  a  sesisicn 
L.  674 
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on  that  day.    So  we  will  adjourn  until  Wednesday  morning, 
and  I  hope  the  committee  will  get  through  as  quickly  as  poeaible. 
Chairman  Lexow. — The  committee  stand  adjourned  until  next 
Wednesday  at  half -past  10  o'clock. 


Proceedings  of  the  Seventy-first  session  of  the  committee, 
Vl^ednesday,  December  26,  1894,  at  10:30  a.  m. 

Present — Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Edmund  O^Connor, 
Jacob  A.  Cantor,  George  W.  Robertson,  Cuthbert  W.  Pound 
and  Daniel  Bradley. 

John  W.  Goff,  Frank  Moss  and  W.  Travers  Jerome,  of  counad 
for  the  committee. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Is  Sergeant  Walsh  in  court?      ^No  answer.}     Pa 
trolman  McNally  in  court?    (No  answer.)    Is  there  an  officer 
of  the  Eleventh  precinct  here?    (No  answer.)     I  desire  to  place 
on  record,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  a  letter  referred  to  in 
Captain  Schmittberger's  testimony  received  from  Mr.  Sheehnn, 
bearing  Commissioner  Sheehan's  signature.    "  April  5, 1893.    lly 
dear  Captaip :  "  The  bearer  of  this  note,  Mr.  Proctor,  has  n- 
quested  an  introduction.    I  have  known  the  gentleman  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.     During  the  years  that  I  was  secretary  of  the  Aque- 
duct Commission,  Mr.  Proctor  was  connected  with  the  commis- 
sion.   He  is  well  and  favorably  known  throughout  the  city, 
and  recognized  by  all  who  know  him  as  a  thorough  gentlenuuL 
Any  favor  conferred  on  him  will  be  appreciated  by.  Yours  very 
truly,  John  C.  Rheehan."    Affecting  the  relations  testified  to  hj 
Captain  Schmittberger  as  between  himself  and  Commissioner 
Sheehan,  I  have  to  place  on  record  the  following:  ^'CoDunie- 
sioners'  Office,  Police  Department  of  the  City  of  New  York,  3W 
Mulberry  street,  New  York,  September  19,  1893.    Captain  Uax 
F.  Schmittberger,  Twenty-second  precinct    My  dear  Captain.— 
I  am  interested  in  the  bearer  of  this  note,  Thomas  Murphy,  d 
422  West  Twenty-ninth  street.    If  you  can  get  him  appointed 
as  conductor  on  the  Broadway  road,  I  would  be  much  obli|^ 
to  you.    Very  truly  yours,  John   C.   ^eehan,   per  A.  P.  S, 
Secretary." 

"  Commissioners'  Office,  Palice  Department  of  the  c;ity  of  Xew 
York,  300  Mulberry  street.  New  York,  September  25,  18W. 
Captain  Max  F.  Schmittberger,  Twenty-second  precinct    Uf 
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dear  Captain. —  Commissioner  Slieehan  desires  me  to  write  to 
you  on  behalf  of  the  bearer,  Chai*les  Davis,  327  West  Twenty*- 
ninth  street,  who  is  anxious  to  be  appointed  a  driver  on  the 
Eighth  avenue  road.  The  commissioner  will  appreciate  any- 
thing you  may  be  able  to  do  for  him.  Very  truly  yours,  A.  F. 
Sherman,  Secretary." 

**  Brown  &  Sheehan,  attorneys  and  counselors-at-law,  258 
Broadway^  John  C,  Sheehan,  Edwai'd  Browne.  September  1, 
1893.  Captain  Max  F.  Schmittberger,  captain  Twenty-second 
precinct  My  dear  Captain. —  I  have  handed  this  note  to  the 
bearer,  William  Shroeber,  219  West  Twenty-eighth  street,  and 
recommend  him  to  present  it  to  you.  I  am  vel'y  anxious  to 
get  him  a  position  on  the  Eighth  avenue  or  other  street  rail- 
road. If  you  can  help  him  to  get  the  place,  I  would  be  very 
much  obliged.    Very  truly  yours,  John  C.  Sheehan." 

Two  of  the  letters  which  I  have  read  are  on  the  official  paper 
of  the  police  department,  and  one  on  the  official  paper  of  the 
law  firm  of  Browne  &  Sheehan,  of  which  Commissioner  Sheehan 
is  a  member;  and  tlie  one  introducing  Proctor  is  on  a  plain  sheet 
of  paper,  no  office  heading,  but  signed  by  Mr.  Sheehan  per- 
sonally. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Typewritten  signature  or  written  signa- 
ture? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Written  signature.     All  are  written  signatui'es. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  does  not  substantially  vary  from  the 
letter  that  has  been  published  in  the  newspapers,  does  it? 

^Ir.  Goff. —  I  have  not  read  the  letter,  but  from  what  T  heard, 
Senator,  I  believe  not.  This  is  a  letter  received  by  ^Ir.  ^loss 
this  morning,  upon  the  office  paper  of  ''  Browne  &  Slieehan, 
attornevs  and  counselors-at-law,  John  C.  Sheehan,  Edward 
Browne.  December  24,  181)4.  Frank  ^loss,  Esquire,  ^lorse 
building,  etc.  Dear  Sir. —  I  desire  to  thank  you  for  the  apparent 
kind  word  used  by  you  in  the  following  clipping,  which  was 
taken  from  one  of  tlie  morning  papers."  This  is  the  clipping: 
"  Mr.  Moss  was  asked  about  the  genuineness  of  the  letter  Police 
Cammlssioner  Sheehan  has  given  out  as  the  letter  he  gave  Proc- 
tor introducing  him  to  Captain  Schmittberger.  I  can  not  say 
whether  or  not  that  letter  is  like  the  original,  said  Mr.  Moss. 
It  is  in  effect  though;  and  I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Sheehan  would 
send  out  the  letter  unless  it  was  genuine."  The  letter  con- 
tlniieSy  "At  a  time  when  there  appears  to  be  a  determination  to 
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Schultz?    A.  From  December,*  1893,  up  to  September  last,  ^het 
I  was  remanded  to  patrol  duty.  ^ 

Q.  How  long  was  that?  A.  About  nine  months. 
Q.  During  you  three  yeai^s'  service  or  thereabouts  under  Cap- 
tain Webb,  in  that  precinct,  did  you  collect  any  money  frwa 
houses  of  ill-fame  in  that  precinct?  A.  I  have  not  served  three 
years  in  that  precinct  under  Captain  Webb;  not  quite  tliree 
years;  I  went  there  in  1889,  and  Captain  Webb  wbb  retired- 
no;  I  went  there  in  1888,  and  Captain  Webb  was  retired  in  the 
fall,  I  think,  or  the  summer  of  1890. 

Q.  Well,  from  the  fall  of  1888  to  the  summer  or  fall  of  189ft, 
continuing  about  two  years,  did  you  collect  money  from  the  dii- 
orderly-houses  —  houses  of  iQl-fame  —  in  that  precinct  as  ward- 
man?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us  the  number  of  houses  from  which  yw 
collected?  A.  No,  sir;  because  there  are  very  few  houses  of 
prostitution  in  that  precinct,  very  few. 

Q.  Did  you  collect  from  any  other  persons  than  the  keepers 
of  disorderly-houses?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  persons?    A.  Liquor  dealers. 

Q.  Liguor  dealers?    A.  And  pool -rooms. 

Q.  And  policy  shops?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  other  class  of  people  that  you  collected  money  from? 
A.  No;  I  think  not. 

Q.  That  all?    A.  That  is  about  all;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  it;  keepers  of  houses  of  ill-fame,  liquor 
dealers,  policy  shops  and  pool-rooms?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  four  classes?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  collected  every  month  from  each  of  these  four 
class<fs,  did  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  by  whose  orders  or  directions  did  you  make  theee 
collections?  A.  Well,  it  being  the  custom,  it  came  from  the 
captain's  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  the  captain  with  ^efe^ 
ence  to  it?    A.  Not  unless  there  would  be  trouble. 

Q.  And  in  case  there  were  trouble?  A-  Then  we  would  try 
and  suppress  them.    . 

Q.  Even  though  they  paid?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ( 

Q.  How  was  that,  officer;  explain  that  to  us?  A.  Well,  M 
there  was  a  house  of  ill-fame  or  a  disorderly-house  in  any  street 
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or  block  that  was  complained  of  by  any  respectable  person, 
why,  we  would  remove  them  from  there. 

Q.  Even  though  they  had  been  paying?  A.  Even  though 
they  had  been  paying. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  ilTou   recejive  protection   on  the   assumption   that  they 
behave  properly?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  they  had  not  behaved  properly,  so  complaints  were  made, 
you  considered  then  the  protection  they  paid  did  not  protect 
them?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  In  such  cases  as  those  you  have  described  were  there  any 
threats  made  by  the  keepers  of  these  houses  to  squeal?  A.  I 
haven*t  heard  so. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  were  indifferent  about  such  threats?  A. 
Well,  no;  I  was  not  indifferent. 

Q.  Well,  there  never  had  been  any  cases  of  squealing  among 
those  people,  had  there,  that  is,  been  charges  against  you,  for 
collecting  the  money?    A.  No,  sir.  \ 

Senator  O'Connor. —  I  wish  you  would  ask  the  witness  what  he 
means  about  disorderly-houses  acting  orderly,  and  having  no 
tronble. 

(Mr.  Qofl. —  We  will  get  at  that  in  a  moment 
•    Q.  The  point  of  that  is,  officer,  is  it  not,  that  these  houses 
iwould  go  on  and  conduct  their  unlawful  business,  provided 
some  citizens  did  not  complain  of  them,  or  some  public  outrage 
,l?a8  not  committed  in  them?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  about  the  size  of  it?    A.  That  is  it,  sir. 

Q  And  when  you  said  they  should  conduct  their  places  in  the 
proper  manner,  you  meant  that  their  places  should  be  conducted 
without  attracting  public  attention?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  80  EB  to  compel  the  police  to  act?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  Is  the  idea?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  tell  us  what  you  did  every  month;  just  tell 
Qfl  how  you  went  to  work,  and  what  you  did?  A.  Well,  I  used 
to  go  wherever  these  places  were,  or  they  would  come  to  me 
and  hand  me  the  money,  and  I  would  put  it  in  bulk  and  hand 

to  Captain  Webb,  and  he  would  allow  a  certain  portion  for 
t 
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Q.  What  is  that;  20  per  cent?  A.  I  can  not  tell;  it  might 
be  less,  or  might  be  more. ' 

Q.  Was  there  any  understanding  as  to  the  allowance  bet^^een 
yourself  and  the  captain?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  not  in  uniform  at  that  time?    A.  No,  sir. 

ii.  And,  praetirally  spoakinjr.  that  fornuvl  th<»  main  i«;irt  of 
your  business  —  your  duty?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ( 

Q.  About  what  scale  did  you  assess  those  houses,  those  peo- 
ple, the  pool-sellers,  the  policy  dealers,  the  liquor  dealers,  and 
the  houses  of  i'11-faine?  A.  Well,  a  pool-ioom  at  that  time  was 
paying  f50  a  month.  ' 

Q.  How  much?    A.  Fifty  dollars  a  month. 

Q.  Was  that  sumf  arrived  at  by  agreement  between  yourself 
and  the  pool-room  keepers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  and  how  much  were  the  policy  dealers  payinjr?  A. 
Twenty  dollars  a  month.  ' 

Q.  And  how  much  were  the  liquor  doal»Ts  payiiiir?  \.  They 
were  paying  about  $2  a  month.  ' 

Q.  About  f2  a  month?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  were  the  houses  of  ill-fame  paying?  A.  From 
f  10  to  f25. 

Q.  According  to  the  house,  I  suppose,  and  the  number  of 
inmates,  T  suppose?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  average  you  collected  during  those  months 
from  all  sources?    A.  The  highest  average,  or  the  average? 

O.  Yes:  the  average.     A.  Tt  amounted  to  ?400. 

Q,  Sometimes  you  went  over  that?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  tlie  highest  amount  you  ev<^r  collected 
per  month  there?     A.  T  may  have  collected  ?(^00. 

Q.  Now,  about  the  liquor  dealers,  for  instance,  that  small 
sum  is  somewhat  extravagant;  how  did  yon  come  to  a^'^^ont  fioin 
them  or  collect  from  them  about  f^2  a  month?  A'.  T  never 
collected  from  them;  that  was  given   tlirongh  the  association. 

Q.  Through  the  local  association?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

0.  By  the  secretary  of  the  association?     A.  Ry  the  ]>residont. 

Q.  By  the  president  of  the  association;  and  were  there  any 
liquor  dealers  there  who  were  not  members  of  llie  local  assoria- 
tlon?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  not  pay?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  WTiat  was  the  penalty  to  the  liquor  dealers  who  ibM  not 
pay;  or  the  advantage  to  the  liquor  dealers  who  did  nav?  A. 
The  advantage  was  that  they  would  not  be  arrested,  those  that 
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paid,  on  Sunday;  we  would  protect  them  as  well  as  could  be; 
very  often  they  were  arrested. 

y.  And  thoee  that  did  not  pay  were  liable  to  be  arrested  on 
any  Sunday?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  understood  agreement?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  Jieiween  the  Liquor  Dealers'  Association  and  yourself? 
A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  tvas  the  president  of  the  Liquor  Dealers'  Association 
at  that  time?    A.  Alderman  Clancy. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  pool-rooms,  the  policy  shops  and  the 
disreputable  h<uise8,  you  went  to  each  of  thos**  plac(•^t.  did  you, 
or  they  went  to  you?  A,  No,  sir;  it  was  brought  to  me;  I  some- 
times  would  go  to  the  pool-room  myself. 

Q.  But  generally  it  was  brought  to  yon?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To*  the  station-house?    A.  Y'es,   sir. 

Q.  Was  tliere  a  designated  place?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  designated  place?  A.  \\  ell,  I  us«  d  to  meet 
tho  nitiD  a  I  his  house. 

Q.  At  your  house?    A.  No;  at  his  house,  collecting  the  policy. 

Q.  \\'ho><e  bouse?    A.  Mr.  McCabe's. 

Q.  Uii  ran  all  the  policy-shops  in  that  precuict?  A.  No,  sir; 
not  all;  (hfic?  was  another  man  by  tlie  uiiu?  of  Mr.  Fnodmun 
til." I  used  to  cjiue  and  )my. 

Q  But  U  iwctn  l!ie  two  they  ran  al!  Wvi  pv>licy-shops?  V. 
Yes;  ilrcy  pa  d  for  them. 

(^  Tlxvy  i\i.ie.s*»nted  tbom?  A.  They  reoros  ii'»i  thtni;  yt>. 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  keepers  of  houses  of  ill-fame,  how  did  they 
pay?    A.  Well,  they  paid  in  |10,  $15  and  |20. 

Q.  Ifow  did  they  give  you  the  money;  was  it  th!*«^ii;;!i  an  a;»ent 
or  representative?  A.  Sometimes  through  an  agent  and  some- 
times dir(.»ctlv. 

Q.  Who  was  the  agent  at  the  time  tliey  paid  tli rough  an 
agent?    A.  Max  IToclistein. 

Q.  Now,  the  ]Kiol-rooms.  did  they  pay  individually,  o^  colleot- 
ively  through  an  agent?     A.  Individually. 

Q.  You  know,  ofTicer,  thon^xli  that  ^fax  Hochsttun,  as  a  matter 
of  notoriety  and  common  knowledge,  was  a  prof't^^sional  straw 
bondsman  around  Esw^x  Market  police  court?  A.  I  can't  say 
about  being  a  professional  straw  bondsman. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  it?    A.  T  have  read  of  it. 

T'.  n7."i 
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•Q,  Outside  of  what  you  read  of  it  did  you  not  hear  it  ilnoogh 
the  precinct?  A.  I  thought  he  had  property  enough  to  go  on 
tliose  bonds. 

Q.  You  knew  he  went  frequently  on  those  bonds  in  the  police 
courts?  A.  No;  I  do  not  know  personally  myself;  he  went  fre- 
quently on  them ;  I  know  he  has  been  on  bonds. 

Q.  If  1  am  not  mistaken  I  think  that  the  green  goods  people  did 
not  make  a  headquarters  in  your  precinct?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  those?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  months  that  you  collected  J600  while  Captain  Webb 
was  in  command  of  the  precinct,  how  much  did  you  give  Captain 
Webb  out  of  that  J600?  A.  He  used  to  take  it,  and  give  it  to 
me. 

Q.  You  gave  him  the  whole  sum?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  returned  you  a  certain  portion  of  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ihit  you  said,  as  I  understood  you,  20  per  cent.?  A.  About 
that. 

Q.  Now,  did  the  captain  ever  go  over  with  you  the  list  of  the 
houses  so  that  he  knew  your  accounts  were  right  and  .sti-aight? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  you  were  turning  in  all  the  money  you  collected? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  never  was  any  talk  about  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  him  the  number  of  houses  or  number  of 
persons?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hand  him  a  memoranda  in  writing,  or  list  of 
the  houses  or  persons  from  whom  you  collected  the  money?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  he  was  pretty  well  aware  of  the  persons — the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  were  paying  money,  and  who  should  pay? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  He  knew  how  much  he  was  entitled  to  receive  monthly 
from  you?  A.  That  would  vary;  some  months  it  would  be  more 
and  some  months  less. 

Q.  Substantially  the  amount?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Mp.  Goff:     .  1 

Q.  Did  you  pay  to  Captain  Webb  all  the  money  that  yoa  col- 
lected every  month  while  he  was  captain  of  that  precinct?  A. 
Well,  there  may  be  some  little  instances  that  I  did  not 

Q.  Well,  was  there  any  month  while  he  was  captain  of  that 
precinct  in  which  you  did  not  pay  him  mcwiey  that  you  col- 
lected?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  little  instance  that  you  speak  of,  were  they  the  excep- 
tions?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  were  little  things  that  you  picked  up  yourself?    A, 

YeSi  sir. 

Q.  And  that  you  thought  belonged  to  yourself?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  this  money  was  paid  to  Captain  Webb,  was  it  not, 

he  being  the  captain  of  the  police  in  that  precinct,  as  a  bribe 

from  those  people  who  were  violating  the  law  that  he  would 

not  interfere  with  them  in  their  violation  of  law?      Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  not  what  it  was  paid  for?    A.  That  is  about  what 

it  was  paid  for;  that  is  what  I  understood. 

Q.  That  is  what  the  people  who  paid  you  the  money  under- 
stood they  paid  you  for?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  as  agent  for  the  captain  received  it  from  thoee 
people  to  give  it  to  him?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  wish  to  correct,  Mr. 
Goff,  that  under  Captain  Webb's  administration  there  I  had 
not  collected  any  policy  money  myself  under  his  administration; 
I  collected  liquor  dealers,  and  pool-rooms,  and  others,  and  dis- 
orderly-houses, but  no  policy  under  Captain  Webb's 
administration. 

Q.  Were  there  any  policy-shops  then  there?    A.  Yes. 
Q.  How  did  they  pay  for  protection?    A.  Through  somebody 
else. 

Q.  Through  somebody  else,   not  through  you?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  And  all  those  people  who   paid   to  you,   OflScer   Shalvey, 
when  they  paid  they  paid  to  you  as  the  representative  of  the 
captain?    A.  Yes,  sir.         ' 
Q.  They  knew  that?    A.  It  was  so  understood. 
Q.  And  you  stated  to  those  people  at  one  time  or  another, 
that  the  money  was  for  the  captain,  did  you  not?    A.  I  may 
have  said  so;  but  I  can  not  remember  any  instance. 
Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  for  the  captain  f    A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  you  turned  over  your  collections  evei^r  month  to  the 
captain?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  any  circumstances  of  which  the  captain 
spoke  to  you  about  the  moneys?  A.  I  can  not. 

13y  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Was  it  an  agreement  between  you  and  the  captain  foe 
you  to  receive  20  per  cent?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  received  that,  or  received  that  money,  as  the 
result  of  a  general  custom?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  speak  of  general  custom,  you  mean  a  cus- 
tom applying  to  other  precincts  in  the  city  to  your  knowledge? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  of  that 

Q.  The  custom  you  know  of  existing  in  your  own  particular 
precinct?    A.  In  my  own  particular  precinct. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  we  want  to  have  this  matter  clear  upon  the  record, 
that  all  the  moneys  that  you  collected  from  the  sources  which 
you  have  described  and  named,  you  turned  the  moneys  over  to 
the  captain  in  the  first  instance?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  whatever  compensation  went  to  you  was  given  by 
the  captain  to  you  after  you  had  given  him  over  the  money  m 
gross?  A.  That  was  under  Captain  Webb's  administration  in 
that  way.  I 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  Captain  Webb;  now,  what  shape  did 
you  hand  the  money  over  to  the  captain?    A.  In  bills. 

Q.  In  the  station-house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  in  roll,  or  in  an  envelope?    A.  In  a  roll. 

Q.  What  were  they?    A.  In  a  roll. 

Q.  Did  he  count  the  bills  as  soon  as  you  gave  him  the  roll? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  he  counted  the  bills  he  gavfe  you  some  com- 
pensation for  collecting  the  money  for  him,  is  that  it?    A.  Tee. 

Q.  And  you  accepted  it  as  a  compensation  for  collecting  the 
money  for  him,  did  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us,  oflScer,  how  much  money  you  paid  to 
Captain  Webb  altogether  while  he  was  captain  of  your  pre- 
cinct?   A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not. ' 

Q.  You  were  over  two  years  there,  were  you  not?  A.  From 
1888  to  1890  under  Captain  Webb.         ( 

Q.  WTiat  part  of  the  year  1888?    A.  I  was  present  there  — I 
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I 

think  it  was  from  February,  1888,  and  Captain  Webb  was  retired 
August,  1890.  I 

Q.  So  that  that  would  be  two  years  and  six  months  you 
were  acting  under  Captain  Webb  and  you  paid  him  on  an 
average  of  $400  a  month?    A.  No;  not  as  much  as  that. 

Q.  I  am  striking  an  average;  some  months  you  paid  him  as 
high  as  $G00;  you  collected  for  him  around  as  high  as  $600? 
A.  Not  under  Captain  Webb  as  high  as  that;  that  was  when 
the  policy  firms  paid. 

Q.  I  am  directing  your  attention  to  the  captain,  and  I  wish 
you  to  proceed  step  by  step,  because  that  is  the  way  we  can 
get  the  matter  clear  on  the  record;  w^hat  was  the  average  that 
you  paid  Captain  Webb;  give  us  the  average  as  nearly  as  you 
can  approximate?    A.  It  might  be  about  $300. 

Q.  About  $300  a  month;  by  computation,  officer,  that  would 
amount  to  the  sum  of  $9,000  while  you  were  acting  for  Captain 
Webb  in  that  precinct,  according  to  computation;  two  years 
and  six  months,  that  would  be  $3,600  a  year  from  that  source 
alone?    (Xo  answer.)  I 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Just  $0,000. 

Q.  Well,  after  Captain  Webb  left  the  precinct,  what  captain 
succeeded  him?    A.  Captain  Doherty. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Will  you  not  ask  him  whether  he  knew 
of  anybody  else  who  collected  during  that  time  for  policies  for 
Captain  Webb;  he  says  he  did  not? 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Just  answer  that  question;  you  say  you  did  not  collect 
from  policy  under  Captain  Webb;  do  you  know  whether  any 
one  else  collected  policy  for  him?  A.  I  understood  that  Mr. 
McCabe  used  to  do  it. 

Q.  The  man  from  whom  you  afterward  collected  it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  he  paid  the  money  directly  to  the  captain?  A.  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  You  understood  that?  A.  No;  but  he  paid  for  the  poliry 
men. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  To  somebody  else  who  collected  for  the  captain?    A.  Y(»p. 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Policy  shops,  slb  matter  of  fact,  were  in  operation  at  thtt 
time  in  the  precinct,  were  they  not?    A.  They  were. 

Q.  And  they  were  not  interfered  with  by  the  captain?   A.  Uoi 

Q.  Now,  you  say  Captain  Doherty  succeeded  Captain  Webb; 
how  long  did  he  remain  in  command;  I  think  it  was  nine  monthi 
you  stated?    A.  Oh,  longer  than  that;  17  or  18  months. 

Q.  That  is  from  1890,  in  the  month  of  August,  until  1892? 
A.  Until  the  spring  of  1892. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  make  collections  from  these  yarioua  placet 
under  Captain  Doherty?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  then  make  collections  from  the  policy  dealenT 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  the  change  made;  McCabe,  as  you  understood 
'doing  the  collecting  while  Captain  Webb  was  there,  and  when 
Captain  Doherty  came  you  made  the  collections,  or  McCabe] 
how  were  these  collections  made?    A.  By  myself. 

Q.  Tell  us  the  process?  A.  I  saw  Mr.  McCabe  and  told  hiffl 
!bo  pay  the  money  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  suggestion  or  direction  from  the  captain 
to  do  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  that  on  your  own  motion?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  your  own  responsibility?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  you  saw  McCabe,  did  he  pay  the  money?  Al 
Ifes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  it  under  Captain  Doherty  that  you  described 
the  houses  that  you  collected  from  while  you  «vere  collecting 
under  Captain  Doherty?    A.  That  is  about  the  same. 

Q.  Let  us  have  it  on  the  record,  please;  I  would  rather  have 
it  in  your  words  than  mine?  A.  The  classes  of  the  places  were 
policy  shops,  pool-rooms,  liquor  dealers  and  disorderly  houses. 

Q.  Was  the  same  procedure  substantially  observed  by  yon 
under  Captain  Doherty  that  you  followed  under  Captain  Webb! 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  collected  more  money  under  Captain  Doherij 
than  you  did  under  Captain  Webb?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  collect  under  Captain  Dohertj^ 
administration  of  that  precinct?    A.  Well,  it  might  be  |400  or 

1600. 
Q.  Four  hundred  dollars  to  f500  a  month?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Bj  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Waa  ?500  the  outside  limit?    A.  I  could  not  say  positively. 
Q.  Could  it  be  ?600?    A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Goff:  ,  "  I 

Q.  You  said  before  it  was  J600,  the  highest?  A.  Yes;  the 
highest. 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  ; 

Q.  Was  that  under  Captain  Doherty?    A.  I  think  it  was. 
Q.  Are  you  not  certain  about  it?    A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  cer- 
tain about  it — no,  it  does  not. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  How  was  your  compensation  or  share  arranged  for 
between  Captain  Doherty  and  yourself?  A.  Well,  there  was 
DO  arrangement;  I  deducted  then  what  I  thought. 

Q.  You  did  not  give  him  the  whole  sum?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  deducted  what  you  thought  should  be  your  com- 
I)ensation?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  it?    A.  That  was  it,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  raise  any  objection  to  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  question  between  you  as  to  the  amount 
you  deducted?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  gave  him  the  money  did  you  tell  him  how 
much  you  gave  to  hira,  and  how  much  you  kept  for  yourself? 
A.  I  may  have  at  times. 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  • 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  did  or  not?  A.  I  think  I 
did. 

Q.  Why  did  you  make  the  change?  A.  I  don't  know  why  I 
"made  the  change. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  thought  in  dealing  with  a  new  captain  you  would  be 
on  the  safe  side?    A.  That  is  about  the  size  of  it 

Q.  Well,  now,  after  Captain  Doherty,  and  during  the  time 
Tie  waB  commander  of  that  police  precinct,  you,  by  his  authority 
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and  approval,  collected  money  from  the  keepers  of  houses  of 
ill-fame,  keepers  of  policy  shops,  of  pool-rooms,  and  liquor 
dealers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  collected  that  money  from  them  as  a  bribe  to  be 
given  to  the  captain,  so  that  the  captain  would  allow  them  to 
violate  the  law  without  any  interference  on  his  part,  or  the  pai-t 
of  his  men  in  that  precinct?    A.  That  was  the  intention. 

Q.  That  was  the  understanding  on  which  all  those  several 
people  gave  you  the  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  understanding  with  which  you  collected  it?  A* 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  the  purpose  that  you  gave  the  captain  that 
money  as  the  result  of  your  work,  was  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  collector — who  was  the  representative  of 
the  liquor  dealers  during  that  time,  Captain  Doherty's 
administration?    A.  Alderman  Clancy. 

Q.  The  same  man.  Alderman  Clancy?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  McCabe  for  the  policy  dealers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  other  places  I  presume  you  followed  the  same  course? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  pool-rooms  and  keepers  of  disordtTly-houses?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  the  same  course. 

Q.  Have  you  stated  the  average  amount  of  money  Ihat  you 
gave  to  the  cay»tain  each  month?    A.  Stated  to  him? 

Q.  To  Captain  Doherty?  A.  Well,  it  us^-d  to  vary  from  ?300, 
1400  to  ?500  a  month. 

Q.  And  during  that  time,  And  while  this  money  was  being 
paid  to  the  captain  every  month,  thesi*  sev(^ral  places  were  not 
interfered  with  by  the  captain  or  his  men?  A.  Not  unless  they 
became  obnoxious  to  the  residents. 

Q.  The  same  thing  occurred  that  occnrnMl — the  same  rule 
that  was  followed — that  was  ad(>]>tod  under  Captain  Webb? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  unless  complaint  was  made  by  some  responsible 
citizens,  or  unless  a  robbery  was  committed,  or  some  public* 
breach  was  committed  that  attracted  attention  to  these  places, 
they  were  not  interfered  with?    A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  It  was  only  in  that  case,  when  the  police  were  driven  to 
interfere  with  them,  that  they  were  inteifered  with?  A.  Yea, 
sir. 

Q.  Could  you   give  us  an  approximate  idea  of  the   amount 
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that  you  paid  Captain  l)oherty  while  he  was  in  that  precinct? 
A.  I  don't  think  I  could. 

Q.  You  see  there  were  12  months  in  the  first  year,  and  you 
paid  from  ?:300  to  |500,  that  would  be  striking  an  average 
cf  ^00  a  month?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  be  f 4,800  in  the  year;  and  then  there  were 
five  months  more,  I  think  — 17  months  altogether,  wasn't  it, 
Le  waB  in  that  precinct?    A.  About  that;  more  or  less. 

Q.  Thar  would  be  f400  a  month— $2,000;  that  would  be  |6,800 
that  you  paid  in  gross  according  to  your  own  calculation? 
(The  witness  nods  his  head  affirmatively.) 

Q.  All  that  money  you  paid  to  Captain  Doherty  was  paid  to 
Lim  as  a  bribe?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

<i.  From  the  persons  that  you  have  described  who  were  in 
habitual  violation  of  the  law,  to  him  as  police  captain  to  let  them 
violate  the  law,  to  continue  to  do  so;  is  that  the  fact?  A.  Yes, 
«ir;  that  is  the  presumption. 

Q.  That  is  what?    A.  Yes,  it  was  presumed. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  actual  fact;  not  what  it  was  presumed; 
was  it  not  the  actual  fact?    A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  hand  the -money  to  Captain  Doherty  in  the  same 
manner  you  handed  it  to  Captain  Webb?  A.  Not  in  the  same 
manner;  no,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  hand  it  to  Captain  Doherty?  A.  As  I  stated 
before. 

Q.  I  mean  outside  of  the  detective;  I  mean,  did  you  hand  It 
to  him  in  his  hand?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  a  roll?     A.  Yes,  sir;  in  bills. 

Q.  In  the  station-house?    A.  Yes,  sir.* 

Q.  About  the  early  —  at  the  early  portion  of  every  month, 
I  suppose?    A.  Yes,  sir.  *  • 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  In  bills?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Gofif: 

'  Q.  The  very  bills  you  collected?    A.  Yes.; 
Q.  Who  succeeded  i/aptain   Doherty?     A.  Captain   Meakim-. 
Q.  And  Captain  Meakim  went  there  some  time  in  1892?    A. 
Yes,  Bir;  I  think  it  was  in  1892.  I 
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Q.  And  how  long  did  Captain  Meakim  remain  in  command  o( 
the  precinct?  A.  About  the  same  time  as  Captain  Dohertj, 
Bomewhere  in  that  vicinity,  somewhere  about  17  or  18  months. 

Q.  That  would  bring  him  into  the  end  of  1893?    A.  Yes,  mt 

Q.  During  Captain  Meakim's  command  of  that  pi'ecinct  did  van 
go  on  and  collect  from  these  places  as  you  had  before?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  name  me  the  places,  please,  in  your  own 
way  as  you  did  before?    A.  Pool-rooms,  policy. 

Q.  Liquor  dealers?  A.  Not  from  the  —  yes;  I  collected  from 
liquor  dealers. 

Q.  And  houses  of  ill-fame?    A.  Yes,  sir.    i 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Captain  Meakim  when 
he  went  into  the  precinct  to  take  command  with  regard  to  the 
collections?    A.  No,  sir.  ' 

Q.  This  thing  was  assumed  as  a  well-established  custom;  was 
it  not?    A.  It  was.  < 

Q.  So  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  speak  about  it ;  it  was  taken 
as  a  matter  of  course — for  granted?    A.  I  would  not  say  that 

Q.  Well,  we  will  say  the  first  month  that  Captain  Meakim  waitj 
there,  vou  went  on  and  made  vour  collections  as  usual:  did 
you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  handed  the  money  over  to  him  as  usual?  A.  No; 
I  done  the  same  as  with  Captain — 

Q.  I  know,  leaving  that  out  of  the  way,  without  regard  to 
continuation,  if  jou  handed  the  money  over  to  him  as  usual? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  did  not  refuse  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  not  ask  you  how  you  got  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

•By   riiairmanl   Lexow: 

Q.  Did  ho  (»x])ross  any  surprise  at  yon  handing  him  OTCr 
money?     A.  No,  sir. 

Bv  Mr.  Goff: 

•■  • 

Q,  How  much  money  did  you  hand  over  to  Captain  Doherty; 
how  much  money  a  month?    A.  Captain  Doherty? 

Q.  Or  to  Captain  Meakim,  T  should  say?  A.  It  misrht  ave^ 
ago  about  t^OO  or  t600;  I  think  the  highest  was  in  his  time. 

il  Will  it  strike  an  average  of  J500?  A.  No,  sir;  it  would 
not. 
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Q.  Well;  ^00;  from  ^00  to  f600?  A.  About  (400,  I  should 
think. 

Q.  As  an  average?    A.  As  an  average. 

Q.  During  Captain  Meakim's  time  did  McCabe  pay  for  the 
policy  shops?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  Clancy  pay  for  the  liquor  dealers?  A.  No,  sir; 
there  was  no  liquor  dealers'  collection  under  Captain  Meakim's 
administration. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  change?    A.  I  have  no  idea. 

Q.  Why  was  it  that  you  did  not  see  that  Clancy  paid  as  usual? 
'A.  I  know  —  I  remember  I  had  some  information  not  to 
collect  any. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  That  was  in  what  year?    A.  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 

R|WOL 

•j    ,    By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  as  a  fact,  officer,  wasn't  it  brought  to  your  knowl- 
edge that  instead  of  the  liquor  dealers  paying  to  the  police, 
that  the  liquor  dealers  insisted  on  being  relieved  from  paying 
to  the  police  throughout  the  city?  A.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  that. 

Q.  How  did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  not  to  collect  from 
them;  w^hat  was  the  cause?  A.  I  can  not  understand  what  the 
cause  was;  because  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  who  told  you  not  to  collect  from  them? 

(The  witness  shakes  his  head  in  the  negative.) 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Who  told  you?  A.  I  think  it  was  Captain  —  I  will  correct 
myself,  that  Captain  McCullagh  was  transferred  there  after 
Captain  Doherty  was  transferred  away;  but  Captain  McCul- 
lagh only  remained  there  24  or  48  hours;  and  that  was  tho 
conversation  that  came  up,  not  to  collect  any. 

Q.  With  Captain  McCullagh?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  explain  how  it  was  that  some  months  yon  got  J600 
and  other  months  as  low  as  f^tOO;  what  was  the  reason  for 
the  difference  in  revenue?    A.  Well,  under  Captain  — 

Q.  I  mean  under  the  same  captain?    A.  The  difference  was 
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that  some  of  these  houses  of  ill-fame  would  go  out,  and  be 
closed  up;  and  stop. 

Q.  Did  they  pay  "initiation  fees,"  so  called?     A.  Some  did, 
and  some  did  not 


it 
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By  Mr.  Goff:  !      ' 

Q.  For  opening?    A.  Some  did. 

Bv  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  As  high  as  $500  for  a  house?    A.  Ko,  sir. 
Q.  How  high  was  the  largest  "  initiation  fee  "  you  chargeu. 
A.  Fifty  dollars. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Fifty  dollars?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  any  way,  after  you  had  this  conversation  with  Cap- 
tain McCullagh,  with  relation  to  the  liquor  dealers,  you  under- 
stood it  was  not  to  be  hereafter  a  custom  to  collect  from  the 
liquor  dealers?  A.  Yes,  sir.       # 

Q.  They  had  made  other  arrangements?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Now,  to  return  to  Captain  Meakim,  during  his  command  of 
that  precinct  we  have  it  that  you  collected  from  the  pool-rooms, 
the  policy  shops  and  the  houses  of  ill-fame?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Didn't  you  collect  some  money  from  liquor  dealers  directly? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  what  circumstances  did  you  collect  from  liquor 
dealers  directly?  A.  Well,  some  of  them  that  did  not  belong  to 
the  association,  and  did  not  wLsh  to  belong  to  the  associatioD, 
would  sooner  pay  directly. 

Q.  And  you   collected  from   them  directly?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  that  collection  made;  we  are  interested  to  know 
how  was  the  collection  made  from  the  liquor  dealers  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  association?  A.  Well,  T  would  go  and  see 
them  myself,  and  they  would  pay. 

Q.  How  did  you  find  out  the  liquor  dealers  that  did  not  belong 
to  the  association?    A.  Oh,  T  had  a  list. 

Q.  You  had  a  list?  'Who  furnished  you  with  the  list?  A. 
Nobodv. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  it?  A.  I  used  to  get  the  list  of  the  li(yior 
dealers  from  Clancy  when  they  paid  the  money. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  said  at  that  time  that  the  members  of 
the  Liquor  Dealers'  Association,  whether  local  or  central,  were 
to  exhibit  in  their  stores  a  certificate  of  membership  and  when 
that  would  be  observed  no  collection  would  be  made;  do  ;^ou 
remember  anything  about  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it?  A.  I  have  heard  of  it;  I  do  not 
know  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  such  certificates  of  membership  displayed 
in  the  stores?  A.  I  have  seen  certificates  of  membership  of  the 
Liquor  Dealers'  Association;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  the  amounts  foot  up  to  tliat  you  gave  to 
Captain  Meakim?    A.  A  month? 

Q.  Yes,  per  month?  A.  Well,  sometimes  it  would  be  more, 
sometimes  less,  may  be  J300  or  J350;  I  think  under  Captain 
Meakim  there  was  more  paid  because — I  think  it  was  under 
his  administration  that  the  policy  shops  paid  double  what  they 
formerly  did. 

Q.  That  is  the  sum  w^as  raised  to  |40  a  month?  A.  From  $10 
to  120. 

Q.  From  flO  to  ?20  in  that  district;  yes,  that  is  so;  how  was 
that  sum  raised?    A.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  that 

Q.  You  say  you  had  been  collecting  |10  per  month  before;  how 
did  you  come  to  collect  $20?  A.  I  never  collected  from  the 
policy  dealers.    , 

Q.  From  Mr.  McCabe  you  collected  |10  a  month  for  the 
policy  shops?    A.  Yes,  sir.  '  ^ 

Q.  When  he  came  to  pay  you  |20  a  month  for  some  of  the 
policy  shops,  what  was  said  about  the  increase  in  the  amount? 
A.  Well,  we  had  a  conversation  as  to  —  that  I  understood  some 
places  was  paying  ?20,  and  of  course  I  insisted  on  the  same. 

Q,  Some  places,  that  meant  other  precincts?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  wanted  your  precinct  to  hold  its  end  up  as  well 
as  in  the  other  precincts?    A.  Just  the  same. 

Q.  About  that  time  was  there  not  a  general  understanding  in 
all  the  precincts,  and  by  all  the  captains  in  the  city  at  that 
time,  or  about  that  time,  that  the  policy  shops  should  be  raised 
from  flO  to  |20  a  montli?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Y'ou  heard  in  other  precincts  they  wore  raised  to  |20?  A. 
I  heard  thev  were  raised.  i 

Q.  And  you  followed  suit?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  observe  the  same  practice  with  Captain  Meakim 
that  you  did  with  the  previous  captains  in  retaining  a  portion 
of  the  money  that  you  thought  yourself  entitled  to?    A.  Yea,  air. 

Q.  How  did  you  hand  Captain  Meakim  the  money?  A.  In  a 
roll. 

Q.  The  same?    A.  The  same. 

Q.  The  identical  bills  you  collected?  A.  Some;  some  of  them; 
43ome  of  them  was  not. 

Q.  How  would  the  change  be  effected?  A.  I  might  make 
change  for  somebody  of  may  be  a  bdll,  and  put  other  money 
into  it  that  I  would  not  know. 

Q.  But  substantially  it  was  the  same  money?  A.  Substan- 
tially; yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  money  that  you  paid  to  Captain  Meakim  every 
month  was  paid  to  him  as  a  bribe  by  the  liquor  dealers,  the 
policy  shop  keepers,  pool-room  keepers,  and  the  keeiH^Ji  of 
houses  of  ill-fame,  that  they  would  be  allowed  by  him  to  violate 
ihe  law  in  conducting  their  unlawful  business?  A.  That  wai 
the  presumption.  i 

Q.  And  it  was  for  that  purpose  and  with  that  intention  that 
you,  as  his  agent  and  representative,  collected  that  money  from 
all  those  places?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  handed  it  to  him  as  an  agent  hands  the  money 
collected  for  his  principal;  is  that  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  during  that  time  these  people  who  paid  the^  bribea 
to  the  captain  through  you  were  not  interfered  with  in  thdr 
unlawful  business?    A.  Sometimes  they  were. 

Q.  1  will  come  to  that  in  a  moment;  were  they  interfered 
with  as  a  general  thing?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  only  interfered  with  in  cases  where  complaint 
was  made  or  public  attention  drawn  to  some  outrage  committed 
in  the  place,  and  the  police  were  driven  to  do  something?  A^ 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  if  those  complaints  were  not  made,  or  in  cases  where 
complaints  were  not  made,  or  outrages,  or  assaults,  or  robberiei 
committed,  the  police  did  not  interfere  with  the  unlawful  busi- 
ness of  each  of  these  places,  did  they?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  captain  and  the  police  were  well  aware  that  theee 
•houses  existed  and  were  conducting  an  unlawful  business?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Pound  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  meet  with  any  refusal  to  pay  from  people 
engaged  in  this  class  of  business,  or  did  they  all  pay  as  matter 
of  course?    A.  They  all  paid  as  matter  of  course. 

Q.  No  one  refused?    A.  No.^ 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  The  fact  is  they  would  have  been  closed  up  if  they  did  not 
pay?    A.  Try  to  close  them  up;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  either  pay  up  or  shut  up,  that  was  it,  was  it  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff  : 

Q.  How  long  was  Captain  Meakim  in  command  of  that  pre- 
cinct? A.  About  16  or  17  months,  somewhere  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. 

Q.  And  you  paid  him  on  an  average  say  three  to  four  hun- 
dred dollars  a  month?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
•     Q.  That  would  be  about  ?5,000?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  According  to  the  time  he  was  in  command  there,  and  the 
snms  that  he  received  from  you,  according  to  computation? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  captain  succeeded  Captain  Meakim?  A.  Captain 
Schnltz. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  Captain  Schultz  went  into  the 
precinct  to  take  command?    A.  I  think  it  was  December,  1893. 

Q.  How  long  did  Captain  Schultz  remain  in  command  of  that 
precinct?  A.  Up  to. the  time  that  I  was  transferred,  last 
September. 

Q.  To  patrol  duty?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  from  December?  A.  From  December  to  September. 

Q.  From  December,  1893?    A.  To  September,  1894. 

Q.  That  is  about  nine  months?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  Captain  Schultz  did  the  collections  go  on?  A. 
There  were  no  poolrooms  I  don^t  think  under  Captain  Schultz; 
you  understand  when  I  say  pool-rooms,  there  was  only  one  pool- 
room in  the  precinct. 

Q.  You  think  there  was  no  pool-room  there-  under  Captain 
Schultz?    A.  I  don't  think  there  was.  \ 

Q.  The  other  things  existed,  the  disorderly-houses?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  I 
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Q.  And  the  policy-shaps?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  liquar  dealers  that  did  not  belong  to  the  assoda- 
tion?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  You  collected  from  these  several  places,  liquor  dealer^ 
policy-shops  and  houses  of  ill-fame,  as  you  did  under  the  pre- 
vious captain?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  the  same  persons,  substantially?  A.  Xo,  sir;  they 
changed  very  often. 

Q.  How  was  the  change  effected  and  in  what  direction?  A. 
Changed  because  they  could  not  make  a  living  at  it. 

Q.  You  mean  the  individual  keepers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  did  not  mean  that;  I  meant  the  persons  through  whose 
hands  the  money  went — the  policy  men?    A.  Oh,  just  the  same 

Q.  The  same?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  about  the  amount  that  Captain  Schulti 
received  per  month?    A.  About  $300  or  so. 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  Right  up  to  the  time  the  change  was  made  in  September, 
continued  just  the  same,  right  along  up  to  September?  A.  Te% 
sir. 

I        i    . 

By  Mr.  Gotf: 

Q.  So  that,  oflftcer,  even  beneath  the  terrible  frown  of  the 
Lexow  committee  the  collections  went  on  just  the  same?  A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  old,  old  story  continued,  is  that  not  so?    A.  Yes,  dr. 

Q.  And  while  as  matter  of  fact,  while  there  were  exposurei 
made,  and  being  testified  to  before  tbi^  committee  since  last 
April  or  May,  right  along  the  collections  continued  unbroken, 
did  they  not?    A.  Yes,  sir;  not  to  such  an  extent. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q»  And  the  captains  took  the  money  in  the  same  way?  A 
Yea,  sir.  • 

Chairman  Lexow. — It  seems  incredible. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  What  would  have  become  of  you  if  you  had  refused  to    * 
collect  this  money?    A.  I  suppose  I  would  liave  lost  my  poeitiai 
there,  probably,  that  is  my  detective  position,  which  is  nuM 
desirable  than  that  of  a  patrolman. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  do  not  do  anything  else  but  collect?  A.  Yes,  sir;  1 
have  got  a  good  police  record 

Q.  When  you  are  not  collecting  you  go  around  and  try  to 
detect  crime,  do  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  arrest  crime,  such  as  lar- 
cenies, burglaries  and  all  such  crime;  I  have  got  a  record  to 
show  that  L.have  done  my  duty,  good  police  record. 

(Examination  of  the  witness  suspended  to  accommodate  Dr. 
Judd.) 

Albert  M.  Judd,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  Where  are  you  employed,  doctor?  A.  At  the  New  York 
hospital. 

Q.  House  surgeon  there,  doctor?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  patient  there  by  the  name  of  Blood?  A. 
We  have* 

Q.  Under  any  other  name?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  name  she  is  under?    A.  Yes,  sir 
.   Q.  When  did  that  patient  go  in  the  hospital?     A.  I  don't 
remember;  it  was  in  the  vicinity  of  three  weeks  ago;  I  didn't 
have  a  chance  to  look  up  the  date. 

Q.  \yhat  is  the  ailment?  A.  She  has  a  fracture,  I  think,  of 
the  neck  of  the  femur. 

Q.  Give  it  to  us  in  plain  American?  A.  Fracture  of  the 
thigh. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  her  thigh?    A.  I  have. 

Q.  Was  it  a  recent  fracture?  A.  I  think  it  was  about  a  week 
old  at  the  time  that  she  came  in  there;  she  had  been  treated 
outside,  as  I  understand  it,  before  she  entered  the  hospital, 
about  a  week;  I  couldn't  tell  from  the  examination  how  old  it 
was,  of  course. 

Q.  Well,  doctor,  when  you  say  broken,  or  when  you  say 
fractured,  are  we  correct  in  saying  the  patient  is  there  with  a 
broken  thigh?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  at  all  about  that  patent  having 
been  under  subpoena  when  that  broken  thigh  occurred?  A. 
I  did  not        *  \  '     \ 
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Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  about  that  patent  being  a  witneM 
sought  for  by  the  Lexow  committee?    A*  I  have  not. 

Q-  Up  to  the  present  day?  A.  Up  to  the  present  day,  ye% 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  swear  here,  doctor,  that  that  patient  is  now  in  bed 
suffering  from  a  broken  thigh?  A.  I  will  swear  I  think  she  ii, 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  you  will  swear  you  think;  I^  don't  i?ant 
your  thoughts,  doctor,  I  want  the  fact?  A.  Well,  I  can't  aweif 
to  a  certainty,  I  don't  think. 

Q.  Can  you  say  that  she  is  there  with  a  broken  thigh  or  oot? 
A.  I  will  say  I  think  she  is  suffering  from  a  broken  thigh;  I  an 
not  supposed  to  know  as  much  as  my  superiors  there;  bat  tbe 
diagnosis  has  been  corroborated. 

Q.  You  are  house  surgeon  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  this  woman?    A.  I  have. 

Q.  Can  you  swear  as  a  result  of  your  examination  and  from 
your  medical  knowledge  that  that  woman  is  suffering  from  a 
broken  thigh?    A.  I  will  swear  that  I  think  she  is. 

Q.  Is  that  as  nearly  as  you  can  come  to  it? 

By  Senator  O'Connors 

Q.  From  your  experience  and  knowledge  is  she  or  is  she  not 
suffering  from  a  broken  thigh?  A.  From  my  experience  I 
should  think  she  was,  yes,  sir.  ♦ 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

ii.  What  process  did  you  apply?  A.  What  do  you  jneaa, 
what  treatment  did  I  put  her  under? 

Q.  Under  what  process  of  detection;  there  are  two  methodi 
of  detection,  are  there  not?    A.  There  are,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  apply  the  two  or  three  methods  that  exiat  for 
ascertaining  that  fact?    A.  I  applied  all  that  I  knew  of. 

Bv  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  Yon  couldn't  apply  any  more,  doctor?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  1  assume,  doctor,  that  you  have  no  purpose  whatever  to 
aid  any  witness  in  obstructing  or  refusing  to  attend  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  process  of  tliis  committee?    A.  I  have  not 

Q.  Nor  none  on  the  general  staff  of  that  hospital?  A.  1  thiak 
they  have  none.  \ 
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Q.  Who  is  the  consulting  surgeon  there,  or  the  surgeon  or 
physidan  that  has  specific  knowledge  of  the  condition  jf  this 
woman?    A.  Dr.  Louis  J.  Stimpson. 

<2.  He  has  specific  knowledge?  A.  I  think  he  has,  yes,  sir; 
be  is  the  man  whom  I  am  working  under. 

Q   Did  he  diagnose  the  case,  Dr.  Stimpson?    A.  He  did. 

Q.  Is  the  woman  confined  in  bed,  doctor?    A.  She  is. 

Q.  Is  she  in  condition  to  be  moved?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us,  doctor,  if  she  is  in  condition  to  have  her 
testimony  taken  if  such  should  be  deemed  necessary?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  she  is. 

Samuel  Lobenthal,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows:  , 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q   Ton  are  a  practicing  lawyer  of  this  city?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Been  at  the  bar  for  a  good  many  years?  A.  Yes,  sir;  17 
or  18  years. 

Q.  And  your  office  is  where?  A.  One  hundred  and  fourteen 
Nassau  street. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Mrs.  Blood?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  act  as  conveyancer  for  her  as  well  as  attorney  for 
her  in  any  real  estate  transactions?    A.  Yes.  . 

Q.  What  year?  A.  Oh,  1  was  attorney  for  her  in  searching 
a  title  on  Twenty-ninth  street  about  1886-1887. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  number  of  the  house-  which  you 
searched  title  for?     A.  On  Twenty  ninth  street? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  I  don't  know;  it  is  next  to  the  Little  Church 
Around  the  Comer,  that  is  all  I  know. 
.     Q.  That  is  No.  11  East  Tw(»nty-ninth  street?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  house  is  being. pulled  down  now  to  have  the  Little 
Church  extended  there?    A.  So  I  understand. 

Q.  It  is  the  same  house,  is  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Immediately  adjoining?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  think  that  is  No.  13  East  Twenty-ninth  street;  you 
marched  the  title  for  your  client,  the  purchaser?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  supervised  the  conveyance  to  her  of  this  property? 
!A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Lobenthal,  of  course  you  do  your  duty  as  an 
attorney;  the  business  of  your  client  had  no  concern  with  you? 
A.  None  whatever.  j 
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Q.  You  are  simply  a  real  estate  conveyancer;  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  you  knew  her  business  and  the  purpose  tor  which  die 
was  purchasing  this  house?  A.  She  bought  it  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  present  to  her  daughter. 

Q.  But  you  knew  that  she  had  been  keeping  houses  of  ill-fame? 
A.  Well,  I  heard  so. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  for  your  personal  knowledge;  I  am  asking 
simply  from  your  knowledge  derived  from  all  the  surrounding 
circumstances;  this  woman  is  now  sick  in  the  New  York  hospital 
and  you  are  here  as  a  lawyer;  at  the  time  of  this  transaction 
and  from  the  res  gestae  of  the  transaction,  Mr.  Lobenthal,  did 
this  woman  make  any  statement  to  you  touching  why  she  po^ 
chased  this  house  and  under  what  circumstances?  A.  No;  she 
bought  it  in  the  regular  way,  that  house. 

Q.  What  did  she  tell  you  ?  A.  I  think  you  are  a  little  on  tte 
wrong  track,  Mr.  Goff;  she  bought  that  house  from  Hunts. 

Q.  I  may  be  on  the  wrong  track,  but  I  will  first  try  to  get 
on  the  right  one ;  did  you  search  title  for  her  for  any  other  house? 
A.  No,  sir. 

(j.  Is  that  the  only  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  she  at  that  time  tell  you  about  purchasing  any  hoose 
under  compulsion  of  any  police  official?  A.  The  only  piece  of 
property  she  owned  at  that  time  was  this  house  on  Twenty-ninth 
sti'eet. 

Q.  Did  she  tell  you  that  at  any  time  that  she  had  been  com- 
pelled to  purchase  property  under  compulsion  of  any  police 
official?  A.  Well,  I  am  placed  in  this  position,  Mr.  OofF,  I  am 
her  attorney,  and  in  any  communication  which  took  place  the 
relation  of  attorney  and  client  existed. 

Q.  But  that  was  not  m  relation  to  this  particular  house;  it 
was  a  voluntary  communication  on  her  part?    A.  No,  sir;  It  ■ 
was  not;  she  consulted  me  as  her  attorney. 

Q.  In  relation  to  the  purchase  of  this  house?  A.  No;  it  was 
not  the  purchase  of  109  West  Thirty-first  street. 

Q.  Was  it  in  relation  to  the  purchase  of  another  house?  A. 
She  was  the  owner  of  that  at  the  time,  for  some  time  previoca 

Q.  Now,  we  have  the  other  house,  100  West  Thirty-first  street; 
Did  you  have  any  relation  with  her  touching  the  purchase  of 
that  house?    A.  No,  sir.  ,  - 

Q.  You  did  not  act  in  searching  the  title  there?    A*  No,  air;  J 
the  title  was  not  searched. 
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Q.  It  was  taken  without  search?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  whom  the  title  went  or  devolved?  A. 
Yes.  , 

Q.  Whom?    A.  Madame  Perot. 

Q.  That  was  the  well  known  French  madam,  was  it  not?  A. 
Yes.  f 

Q.  And  it  was  well  known  that  that  house  had  been  a  house 
of  prostitution  ?    A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  This  woman  went  and  told  you  something  about  the  pur- 
chase—  pardon  me;  at  the  time,  Mr.  Lobenthal,  you  were  act- 
ing as  her  attorney?  A.  Well,  I  was  in  different  matters;  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  purchase  of  the  house  109  West 
Thirty-first  street 

Q.  And  in  relation  to  other  matters  you  were  acting  as  her 
attorney?    A.  Yes,  sir.j 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  in  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness between  client  and  counsel,  that  you  would  not  have  been 
her  attorney  to  search  that  title  for  her,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  there  were  some  special  reasons  why  there  was  not 
a  search  made?    A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that 

Q.  Did  she  give  you  any  special  reason?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  she  say  anything  to  you  about  it?  A.  About  the 
searching  of  the  title? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  she  say  anything  to  you  about  the  purchase  of  the 
house  and  why  she  purchased  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  she  say  anything  to  you  as  to  being  compelled  to  pur- 
chase the  house?  A.  Well,  I  think  she  did  as  far  as  that  is 
concerned. 

Q.  Now,  let  us  have  that,  Mr.  Lobenthal?  A.  Well,  I  don't 
think  it  was  right  for  me  to  testify  as  far  as  that  was  con- 
cerned, Mr.  Goff;  I  think  it  is  a  privileged  communication 
between  attorney  and  client,  and  I  ought  to  avail  myself  of 
that  privilege;  the  lady  is  in  existence  and.  you  can  produce  her. 

Q.  We  can  not  produce  her,  unfortunately;  her  thigh  is 
broken  and  she  is  in  the  New  York  hospital;  otherwise  I 
wouldn't  have  called  you  on  the  stand;  I  ask  you  now  —  thla 
is  not  of  course  a  court  of  justice;  we  all  understand  that;  you 
/LB  a  lawyer  understand  that;  it  is  a  proceeding  in  the  interest 
of  public  morality  and  decency,  and  I  ask  you  now  as  a  reputa- 
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« 

Me  member  of  the  bar  to  repeat  to  this  committee  what  yoa 
fepeated  to  me;  I  will  not  repeat  it  without  your  permis- 
non,  of  course;  I  ask  you  as  a  reputable  member  of  the  bar 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  city  of  New  York  to  repeat  to  this 
committee  what  you  repeated  to  me,  and  what  I  know  of  out- 
aide  of  your  statement;  I  must  say  I  knew  of  it  before  yon 
told  me?  A.  Well,  as  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Qoff,  you  repeated 
to  me  the  statement  what  you  heard  about  this  woman  being 
eompelled  to  purchase  that  piece  of  property. 

Q.  Yes,  that  is  true?  A.  And  I  told  you,  I  think,  that  that 
is  about  the  state  of  affairs;  you  never  asked  me  to  be  a  wit- 
ness in  this  matter,  and  of  course  the  lady  expected  herself 
to  go  upon  the  stand  and  testify  as  to  the  statement. 

Q.  We  subpoenaed  you  this  morning?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am 
here  under  subpoena  this  morning. 

Q.  Of  course  when  we  issue  a  subpoena  we  intend  to  use 
the  party  subpoenaed  as  a  witness;  I  do  not  intend  to  betsaj 
any  confidence;  this  is  not  a  professional  secret?  A.  I  consider 
it  such,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  How  did  I  get  possession  of  it?  A.  I  don't  know,  not 
through  me. 

Q.  I  appreciate  the  position  you  are  in  as  a  brother  lawjer; 
I  ask  you  now  and  I  put  the  direct  question  to  you,  if  it  is  not 
true  that  that  woman  at  that  time  told  you  that  she  was  com- 
pelled by  Captain  Williams  to  purchase  that  house  as  a  house 
©f  prostitution?  A.  Well,  I  would  like  to  avail  myself  of  the 
privilege,  Mr.  Goff  and  Mr.  Chairman;  I  think  it  is  a  com- 
munication between  attorney  and  client,  and  I  think  that  ought 
to  be  a  sacred  privilege. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  If  the  witness  pleads  his  privilege  the 
committee  will  have  to  sustain  him;  it  is  a  fundamental  privi- 
lege, and  we  have  no  right  to  violate  the  confidential  communi- 
cations between  client  and  attorney;  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Goff, 
you  can  prove  the  same  proposition,  if  this  witness  has  spoken 
to  others  in  referonco  to  that  fact. 

The  Witness. —  I  never  spoke  to  Mr.  Goff  about  it;  Mr.  Goff 
as  matter  of  fact  spoke  to  me  about  it. 

Mr.  Goff.— That  is  right. 

Cliairman  Lexow. — ^If  the  witness  has  disclosed  this  fad, 
while  it  be  hearsay  evidence,  we  have  taken  evidence  of  that 
kind. 
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The  Witness. — ^I  never  had  any  conversation  with  anybody 
in  reference  to  this  matter  except  with  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  Tills  morning?  A.  No;  not  this  morning;  some  time  ago 
at  yonr  ofifice;  yon  sent  for  me. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Lobeiithal,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  outside  of  the 
conversation,  did  not  that  woman  pay  from  |7,000  to  |10,000 
more  for  that  property  than  the  property  would  have  brought 
in  the  open  market  at  sale?  A.  She  paid  considerably  more 
than  the  market  value,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Fix  the  amount-Hf7,000  to  $10,000,  was  it  not?  A.  Well, 
the  consideration  expressed  in  the  deed  is  |29,000;  I  presume 
the  actual  value  of  the  property  is  about  |20,000. 

l^y  Senator  O'Connor: 
Q.  Was  $29,000  actually  paid?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Was  the  value  of  the  property  at  that  time  worth  only 
920,000?    A.  Well,  I  don't  think  it  increased  or  decreased  since. 

By  Mr.  Gofif:  • 

Q.  You  plead  your  privilege,  Mr.  Lobenthal,  do  you?  A.  -I 
think,  yes,  Mr.  Goff. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q   If  you  only  think  about  it?    A.  I  plead  that  privilege. 

Q.  If  you  plead  your  privilege  and  say  you  will  not  answer 
because  of  that  fact  we  will  sustain  you;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
you  say  you  think  you  won't,  we  won't  sustain  you.  ' 

By  Mr.  Goff: 
Q.  You  plead  your  privilege?    A.  I  do,  sir. 

P!dward  Shalvey    recalled,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  Goff:  / 

Q.  I>uring  the  period  of  time  that  you  were  collecting  under 

Captain  Schultz  and  while  this  committee  was  in  session,  was 

there  ever  anything  said  between  yourself  and  the  captain  as 

*x>  the  danger  of  continuing  in  the  collections  in  view  of  the 
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presence  of  this  committee  in  the  city?  A.  Well,  I  wish  to 
statfe,  Mr.  GoflP,  that  the  colle^?tions  during  the  time  this  Senate 
committee  has  been  in-  session  were  not  such  as  they  were 
prior  to  that. 

Q.  That  is  in  amount?  A.  That  is  in  amount,  or  the  places; 
virtually  there  was  not  only  but  few  collections  from  liquor 
stores  and  the  policy  shops;  there  was  no  pool-room. 

Q.  How  about  the  houses  of  ill-fame,  they  went  on  paying 
all  the  same?    A.  There  might  have  been  one  or  two  places. 

Q.  So  far,  there  may  have  been  a  difference  in  the  quantity, 
but  there  was  no  difference  in  the  quality?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  there  was  anything  said  between  yourself  and 
Captain  Schultz  as  to  the  danger  of  making  these  collections 
while  the  Lexow  committee  was  in  session?  A.  There  might 
have  been. 

Q.  As  matter  of  fact,  when  you  reflect  now,  there  was; 
don't  you  remember  on  one  occasion  where  the  captain  told  you 
to  bo  extremely  careful  in  making  these  collections  on  account 
of  this  Senate  committee?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  person  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  this 
money  say  anything  to  you  about  the  Lexow  committee?  A. 
Th^e  has  been  general  talk  about  it  in  different  ways,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  under  different  circumstances;  I  couldn't  recall 
what  the  conversation  was. 

Q.  There  was  some  talk  particularly  about  the  houses  of  ill- 
fame  lying  low  until  after  the  Senate  committee  left  New  York? 
!A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  money  that  you  coU^ctrd  per 
month  while  Captain  Schultz  was  in  command?  A.  Five  hun- 
dred dollars. 

Q.  A  month?    A.  About  f500  or  so. 

Bv  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  During  the  time  that  this  committee  was  in  session?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  the  policy  was  raised. 

Q.  You  raised  on  the  policy  shops?  A.  No,  that  was  under 
Captain  Meakim  that  it  was  raised. 

Vy  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  Now,  officer,  this  money  that  you  collected  from  the  varioas 
■tores  you  handed  over  to  Captain  Schultz  every  month  lets 
jour  collection  fees?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  I  want  you  to  give  us  in  your  own  words  the  places 
or  at  least  the  classes  of  persons  from  whom  you  collected  this 
money  just  the  same  as  you  did  before,  if  you  so  collected  from 
them?    A.  Policy  shops. 

By  Senator  Pound:   • 

Q.  About  how  many  policy  shops  under  Captain  Schultz?    A, 
Well,  there  may  be  19  or  20,  or  may  be  22  —  more  or  less. 
Q.  That  is  $40  a  month?    A.  Twenty  dollars. 

By  Ut.  Gofif : 

Q.  Well,  policy  shops  —  what  else?  A.  Yes,  ih^re  was  one  or 
two  disorderly-houses. 

Q.  What  else?    A.  Liquor  dealers. 
Q.  What  else?    A.  I  guess  nothing  else. 
Q.  Pool-room?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  No  pool-room?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  else  but  those  three  classes,  policy  shops,  liquor 
dealers   and   disorderly-houses. 

By  Senator  Bradley :  ^ 

Q.  Were  there  any  gambling-houses?  A.  There  were  poker- 
rooms;  there  was  no  such  thing  as  regular  gambling-houses  in 
the  precinct. 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  How  much  did  the  disorderly-houses  pay?  A.  From  $10 
to  $20. 

Q.  You  say  there  were  only  two  under  Captain  Schultz,  what 
did  they  pay?    A.  I  think  it  was  $20  and  $25. 

Q.  And  how  many  liquor  dealers  paid?    A.  Ten  or  15. 

Q.  And  how  much  did  they  pay?  A.  The  average  was  $3 
a  month. 

By  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  All  the  persons  who  y>aid   this   money  to  you,  whether 
policy  dealers,  liquor  dealers,  houses  of  ill-fame,  they  paid  it 
,to  you  as  the  representative  of  the  captain  and  for  the  captain f 
A.  They  understood  who  I  was. 
L  678 
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Q.  And  that  was  the  person  for  whom  yon  collected,  the  cap- 
tain?   A.  Yes.  ( 

Q.  Now,  follow  my  question,  please;  the  policy  dealers  paid 
yon  this  money  every  month  as  a  bribe?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Not  to  be  interfered  with  in  their  business  as  policy  men? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  to  the  captain  through  you  ?    A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  The  liquor  dealers  paid  this  money  every  month  to  the 
captain  through  you  not  to  be  interfered  with  in  their  viola- 
tions of  the  Excise  Law?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  keepers  of  the  houses  of  ill-fame  paid  this  money  to 
the  captain  through  you  not  to  be  interfered  with  in  keeping 
disorderly  or  disreputable-houses  in  the  violation  of  law,  ii 
that  not  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  this  money  that  you  collected  was  paid  as  a  bribe 
to  the  captain  of  that  police  precinct  for  his  not  interfering 
with  the  several  persons  for  violations  of  la,w?  A.  That  was  the 
presumption;  yes. 

Q.  And  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  continue  their  business 
in  violation  of  law?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  According  to  your  figures,  officer,  that  would  be  abont 
f4,500  you  paid  Captain  Schultz  altogether  while  he  was  in  that 
precinct? 

Chairman  Lexow. — ^About  f 500  a  month — f 6,000. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Nine  months. 

The  Witness. —  Nine  months. 

Q.  That  is  about  $4,500  in  round  figures?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Nine  months,  about  |500  a  month?  A.  I  can  not  tell  the 
exact  amount. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Less  the  percentage. 

Q.  According  to  the  amounts  you  collected  and  the  amoontB 
you  paid  him  that  would  approach  the  whole  amount;  is  that  not 
so?    A.  About  that,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  you  hand  Captain  Schultz  money  collected  by  you  the 
same  as  you  did  to  the  other  captains?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  during  Captain  Schultz's  command  of  that  police  pre- 
cinct these  several  persons  who  were  conducting  unlawfol  busi- 
ness and  who  paid  these  bribes  every  month  were  not  inter 
fered  with  in  the  conduct  of  that  unlawful  business,  were  they? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were. 
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Q.  WaB  it  in  the  exceptional  cases  that  you  have  spoken  of 
before?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  case  of  complaint  or  outrage  or  robbery  or  something 
having  been  committed?  A.  No,  sir;  it  was  because  we  wanted 
to  drive  them  out  of  the  precinct 

Q.  I  know;  but  even  in  the  process  of  driving  them  out  the 
money  was  being  collected  from  them?  A.  Not  up  to,  I  think^ 
last  May,  except  the  policy  and  the  few  liquor  dealers. 

Q.  They  kept  paying?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  presence  of  this  committee  exercised  a  little 
induence?    A.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Q.  This  being  Christmas  time  it  reminds  me;  were  there  any 
Christmas  presents  collected  for  any  of  the  captains  while  you 
were  there;  any  of  the  four  captains  you  have  named?  ,A*  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  any.  / 

Q.  You  had  a  partner,  had  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  do  any  of  the  collections?  A.  At  times  he  wouU 
tell  me  if  a  certain  person  was  looking  for  me  and  I  knew  what 
he  was  looking  for,  I  would  tell  him  to  get  it. 

Q.  And  then  did  he  turn  it  over  to  you  or  the  captain?  A. 
To  me. 

Q.  So  that  you  were  the  financial  man  of  the  precinct?  A. 
Yes,  sir.    . 

Q.  Were  there  ever  any  collections  made  from  the  push-cart 
men — peddlers?    A.  I  understood  there  was;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  any  collections?  A.  I  never  made  any 
collections;  no,  sir.  , 

Q.  Or  did  you  ever  get  any  money  from  them?    A.  Yes,  sir* 

Q.  What  imount?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  turn  that  in  the  jroneral  collection  fund?  A.  I 
got  that  I  think  only  under  Captain  Meakim's  administration. 

Q.  How  was  that  new  field  of  enterprise  discovered  or  pointed 
out  to  you?  A  It  was  not  pointed  out  to  me;  there  was  an 
ordinance  officering  the  precinct  that  used  to  do  that  business. 

Q.  He  used  to  attend  to  that;  did  the  money  go  through  your 
hands?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  do  the  direct  collecting  from  the  push-cart 
peddlers?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  ordinance  man  did  that;  how  much  did  he  collect  from 
iho  peddlers?    A.  I  couldn't  tell. 

Q.  How  much  did  he  turn  over  to  you?    A.  I  don't  know. 
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Q.  How  did  he  turn  it  over  to  you?    A.  In  an  envelope. 

Q.  Was  it  sealed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  nothing  td  do  with  that?    A.  Only  to  pass  it  over. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  tell  you  how  much  he  collected?    A.  No,  mt 

Q.  When  you  passed  it  over  to  the  captain,  did  yon  tell  the 
captain  from  whom  you  had  received  it  and  for  what  purpoae? 
A.  He  knew.  ' 

Q.  Was  there  any  address  upon  the  envelope  or  any  figurei 
marked  indicating  the  amount  contained?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  dciive  information  as  to  how  much  the  poab- 
cart  peddlers  paid?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  made  any  direct  collections  yourself?  A.  No, 
sin 

Q;  Now,  we  have  evidence  here  that  the  soda-water  dealen 
on  the  stands,  little  stand-keepers  also  paid;  had  you  anytUng 
to  do  with  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  one  to  your  knowledge?  A.  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

Q.  Did  any  money  paid  by  them  pass  through  your  hands? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  push-cart  peddlers  were  you  aware  that 
the  storekeepers  were  paying  also  for  police  protection  throag^ 
the  ordinance  man?    A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not,  only  from  hearsay. 

Q.  W^ho  was  the  ordinance  man  that  made  these  collectiona! 
A.  OflPcer  Larkina 

Q.  Where  is  he  now?  A.  In  the  precinct  up  town;  I  thmk 
Fifty-first  street 

Q.  Ordinance  man  yet?    A.  No,  sir;  patrolman. 

Q.  Did.  it  pass  through  your  hands  at  any  time 'for  any  cap- 
tain in  that  precinct  any  other  collections  made  by  any  other 
persons  from  any  sources  other  than  those  you  have  testified 
to?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  those  collections?  A.  Collections  of  t50eve7 
three  months. 

Q.  From  what  source?  A.  From  Mr.  Herman  that  kept  a 
lumber  yard  down  at  the  foot  of  Delancey  street 

Q.  What  was  that  paid  for?  A.  I  presume  it  was  to  prevent 
complaints  being  made  against  him  for  violations  of  the 
ordinance. 

Q.  That  is  for  occupying  the  street  with  his  lumber?    A.  Tea, 
sir;  more  or  less. 
Q.  Street  leading  down  to  the  dock?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Who  handled  that  money,  oflBcer?    A.  I  did. 
Q.  Directly?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Did  you  give  that  to  the  captain  less  whatever  your  col- 
lection fee  was?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley  J 

Q,  How  many  captains  did  yon  give  that  money  to,  that  |50 
every  three  months?    A.  The  four  of  them. 
Q.  The  four  captains?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  did  not  create  that  source  of  revenue,  did  you;  you 
found  it  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  lumber  dealers  or  occupants  of 
docks  or  warehouses  that  paid?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Any  of  the  iron  works  for  instance  down  on  the  river,  down 
Goerck  or  Lewis  street?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  anything 
of  that 

Q.  Did  you  collect  any  money — is  Harmony  Hall  in  your 
precinct?  A.  No,  sir;  Harmony  Hall  is  in  the  Eleventh  precinct 

Q,  Walla  Hall?    That  is  in  the  Eleventh  precinct,  I  think. 

Q,  That  is  not  in  yours?  A.  No,  I  don't  collect  it;  I  used 
to  collect  from  Apollo  Hall. 

Q.  What  street?    A.  Clinton  street 

Q.  How  much  was  collected  from  Apollo  Hall?  A.  I  went 
there,  it  was  the  custom;  he  paid  f40  a  month  for  six  months. 

Q.  What  did  he  pay  that  for?    A.  For  protection. 

Q.  Was  it  in  relation  to  the  Excise  Law?  A.  That  I  don't 
know;  an  officer  would  be  sent  there  when  they  would  have 
any  balls  or  weddings. 

Q.  It  was  in  consideration  that  the  keeper  or  proprietor  of 
that  hall  should  not  be  interfered  with  in  selling  wines,  ales, 
liquors,  beer  on  Sunday  or  after  1  o'clock  at  night?  A.  That  I 
don't  know;  I  never  used  to  be  in  there  at  that  time. 

Q.  That  place  was  frequented  by  the  aristocracy  of  the  east 
side?  A.  It  was  a  place  where  they  had  balls,  parties  and 
weddings  —  respectable  house. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  meet  with  Jimmy  McFadden  and  the 
Duchess  there?    A.  I  don't  know  them. 

Q.  Any  other  halls  beside  AdoHo  Hall?  A.  There  were 
other  halls  in  the  precinct 
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Q.  That  paid?    A.  Yes,  sir.  I 

Q.  What  halls  were  there  in  the  precinct  that  paid?    A,  Hall 
in  Grand  street        I 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  th^^t  hall?    A.  I  can  not  recall  it 

Q.  What  part  of  Grand  street?    A.  Near  Clinton. 

Q.  Was  it  Oriental  Hall?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Golden  Rule  Hall  in  your  precinct?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  collect  from  this  hall  in  Grand  street 
near  Clinton?    A.  When  I  did  get  it  it  would  be  flO  a  montL 

Q.  Were  there  any  dime  museums  in  your  precinct  down  the 
lower  end  of  Grand  street?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  officer,  I  want  to  ask  you  under  what  captain  did 
this  Apollo  Hall  money  go?    A.  All  of  them. 

Q.  What  six  months  of  the  year  was  this,  was  it  the  winter 
months?    A.  Yes,  sir.         ♦ 

Q.  And  that  money  you  collected  from  them  went  into  the 
general  fund  that  you  collected  from  the  other  sources?  A- 
No,  sir;  I  used  to  hand  them  that.  I  > 

Q.  That  was  special;  w^as  it  given  in  an  envelope?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  got  the  money  in  bills?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  handed  it  to  each  captain  directly?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  officer,  did  you  not  obtain  passes  there  for  the  cap- 
tain from  the  street  railway  companies?  A.  I  might  have  sent 
after  their  pass-book  when  it  was  run  out 

Q.  As  matter  of  fact  the  captain  and  the  sergeants  had  paw- 
books  upon  the  street  railways  in  that  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yourself,  of  course?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  theaters  in  tliat  precinct?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  not  sent  to  some  theaters  on  the  Bowery  for 
passes?    A.  No,  sir.         \ 

Q  Never?    A.  No,  sir.        \ 

Q.  How  about  Houston  street  ferry  and  Grand  street  ferry? 
A.  No,  sir.  • 

Q.  Were  there  not  passes  for  those  ferries?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Passes  for  anything  else  but  the  streel  railways  as  far  as 
you  know?    A.  That  is  all.  ' 
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Samuel  Martens,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
[>eing  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Goff :         \ 

Q.  Now,  Captain  -Martens,  I  think  it  was  last  Wednesday  or 
Thursday  I  spoke  to  you  about  your  wife  being  here?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  I  sent  you  after  her;  you  told  me  then  in  the  morn- 
ing that  your  wife  was  at  home?  A.  When  I  left  home;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  left  home  Ihat  morning,  and  I  spoke  to  you 
about  recess  —  is  that  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  left  the  court-room  to  bring  her  right  down  here 
at  our  request?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  came  down  and  told  me  that  she  had  left 
for  Northport?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  told  me  then  that  she  would  be  back  last  Satur- 
day morning?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  tliat  she  would  be  home  to  spend  Christmas,  of 
course?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  anything  about  that,  whether 
she  would  or  not. 

Q.  That  was  my  suggestion;  I  don't  say  that  you  said  that; 
now  she  is  in  Northport  yet?  A.  Yes,  sir  —  well,  I  won't  say 
that,  she  may  have  arrived  this  morning  after  I  left 

Q.  I  know;  but  on  what  did  you  base  your  statement  to  me 
that  she  would  be  here  last  Saturday  morning?  A.  She  wrote 
that  way. 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  letter?  A.  'Not  with  me;  I  had  the  last 
letter  I  received  on  the  24th. 

Q.  And  did  you  write  to  her  in  response  to  the  letter  that 
you  received  from  her  saying  that  she  would  be  here  on  last 
Saturday  morning?    A.  I  sent  her  brother  up. 

Q.  You  did  not  write?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  pretty  well  understood  thing  among  the  police 
captains  to  write  as  litHe  as  possible  these  times,  is  it  not?  A. 
Well,  I  never  write  letters. 

Q.  It  is  a  safe  practice;  you  informed  me  this  morning,  cap- 
taiq,  you  have  an  interesting  family  of  five  children?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Has  your  wife  ever  been  away  Christmas  before  since  you 
have  been  married  to  her?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  a  Christmas  tree?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Your  children  have  been  without  the  loving  care  and 
affection  of  their  mother  this  Christmas?    A  Necessity  called  it 

Q.  What  is  the  necessity?  A.  Her  brother-in-law  is  dyin^ 
not  expected  to  live,  probably  dead  by  this  time. 

Q.  Her  brother-in-law?  A.  Yes,  sir;  heV  sister's  husband 
is  alone  there  with  two  little  children  and  nobody  with  her; 
I  have  her  mother  living  with  me,  she  is  taking  care  of  the 
house. 

Q.  That  is  a  good  trait  in  your  character,  Captain  Martens, 
to  have  your  brother-in-law  with  you;  now  Captain  Martens, 
we  want  Mrs.  Martens  here?  A.  Well,  give  me  time  until  to- 
morrow morning  and  I  will  have  her  here. 

Q.  On  your  word  you  will  have  her  here?  A.  I  will  send 
and  have  her  here  to-morrow  morning. 

Q.  Meantime,  I  want  you  to  bring  your  bank-books,  if  yon 
please?    A.  Mine? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  I  have  none. 

Q.  Well,  I  am  telling  you  to  bring  your  bank-books  here? 
A.  All  right,  sir. 

Q.  And  also  to  tell  Mrs.  Martens  to  bring  her  bank-books 
here,  of  any  kind  or  description?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  please  bring  your  deeds  to  whatever  real  estate  yon 
hold,  and  whatever  real  estate  she  holds?    A.  All  right,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Be  here  at  half-past  10  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Is  Detective-Sergeant  McCloskey  here?  (No 
response.) 

Detective-Sergeant  Maloney  here?    (No  response.) 

I  want  Detective-Sergeants  Heidelberg,  Reck,  Jacobs,  Reillj, 
Van  Glarcon,  Connor,  Adams,  McManus  and  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Jerome. —  They  are  all  sitting  in  Part  I  of  the  Superior 
Court. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Will  you  go  out,  sergeant,  and  see  how  many  of 
these  officers  there  are  there,  and  have  them  here  after  reoo» 

W^e  ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  instruct  all  witnesses  under 
subpoena  to  report  here  promptly  at  the  reconvening  of  the 
committee  after  recess. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  All  witnesses  under  subpoena  for  this 
morning  will  attend  here  again  at  half-past  2  o'clock  sharp; 
the  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  that  time. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

New  York,  December  26,  1894. 

Present — Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Daniel  Bradley,  Jacob  A. 
Cantor,  Cuthbert  W.  Pound  and  Edmund  O'Connor. 

And  counsel  as  before. 

Dr.  David  Webster,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  are  a  practicing  physician  in  this  city?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  a  number  of  years?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  have  served  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hollingsworth 
with  a  subpoena  and  it  has  been  reported  to  us  that  he  is  ill 
and  under  your  charge;  is  that  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  of  course,  from  your  standing  and  reputation,  Dr. 
Webster,  I  assume,  without  further  questions,  that  you  will  tell 
us  the  exact  condition  in  which  that  man  is  and  whether  or  no 
he  is  in  a  condition  to  appear  before  this  committee  in  answer 
to  that  subpoena?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us,  please?  A.  Mr.  Hollingsworth  has  a  severe 
inflammation  in  one  of  his  eyes;  he  has  had  trouble  with  that 
eye  for  a  great  many  years;  if  you  will  allow  me  to  refer  to  a 
note,  I  will  tell  you  when  I  first  saw  him. 

Q.  It  isn't  necessary,  doctor.  A.  He  had  an  operation  per- 
formed upon  that  eye  by  Dr.  Agnew  with  the  hope  of  saving 
it,  and  he  got  along  with  it  pretty  well  until  some  time  this 
last  summer,  approaching  the  autumn,  I  think,  and  he  was  in 
the  country  and  he  had  a  sever  inflammation  come  on;  and  as 
Boon  as  he  returned  to  the  city  in  October,  I  think  it  was,  he 
came  to  see  me,  and  after  several  visits  I  advised  hira  to  have 
the  eye  taken  out;  he  was  having  constant  pain  with  it,  and 
sometimes  painful  enough  to  keep  him  awake  nights;  the 
vision  was  very  faint,  and  I  think  it  is  now  entirely  gone;  I 
have  advised  him  to  heave  the  eye  taken  out  and  have  seen  him 
several  times  since;  he  is  not  quite  ready  or  quite  willing;  his 
relatives  oppose  the  operation,  I  believe,  and  he  is  afraid  of  it, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  he  is  trying  to  keep  the  eye  in  his 
head,  and  he  Is  staying  at  home;  he  can  not  go  to  business  while 
his  eye  is  in  this  condition. 

Q.  Is  he  suffering  pain,  doctor?    A.  Suffering  pain. 

Q.  Would  it  be  safe  for  him,  or  would  it  prejudice  the  condi- 
tion of  the  eye,  or  the  operation,  if  he  were  to  come  here  and 
L  679 
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attend  before  this  committee?  A«  I  believe  it  would;  I  belieye 
it  would  endanger  his  other  eye;  I  am  afraid  he  will  lose  lui 
other  eye  if  he  does  not  consent  to  the  operation  before  many 
weeks. 

Q.  This  committee  has  been  endeavoring  for  many  months  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  people  and  not  to  close  them;  so  we  will  not 
insist  on  Mr.  Hollingsworth  coming  here  if  he  will  lose  the  other 
eye.    A.  He  couldn't  come  here  with  my  consent 

Mr.  Goff. — I  beg  leave  to  spread  upon  the  record  an  affida?it 
made  by  a  resident  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  whom  we 
have  been  trying  for  some  time  to  get  here  before  this  commit- 
tee. The  most  we  have  succeeded  in  getting  so  far  is  his  affi- 
davit, and  under  the  circumstances  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the 
affidavit  to  support  a  matter  about  which  I  wish  to  ask  certain 
police  officials  to  lay  the  foundation  for  questions  touching  this 
matter.  It  is  as  follows:  "I  have  for  several  years  past  beea 
connected  with  the  Monmouth  Park  Race  Track  Grounds,  sitn- 
ated  in  Monmouth  county,  N.  J.,  in  the  capacity  of 
detective  and  other  employment  I  have  seen  DetectiTe 
Crowley,  Detective  McCloskey,  Detective  Maloney  and  othtf 
detectives  of  superintendent  Byrnes'  detective  force,  whote 
names  I  can  not  at  this  time  recall,  on  the  Monmouth  Part 
Race  Track  Ground.  These  detectives  have  often  pointed 
out  crooks  and  criminals  on  the  above  named  groands, 
to  the  New  Jersey  officers,  and  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  go 
to  the  police  headquarters  with  any  arrests  that  were  made,  and 
give  the  whole  history  of  the  criminals.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
these  detectives  were  paid  for  their  services  by  the  radng 
association.  I  have  known  Superintendent  Byrnes'  detectirei 
to  be  on  the  racing  track  grounds  for  the  last  10  years. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, )      . 
County  of  New  York,      f  **- 

Personally  appeared  before  me  J.  Frank  Patterson,  who,  being 
of  lawful  age,  deposes  and  swears  that  the  foregoing  statement 
is  true  in  every  particular,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge^  belief 
and  understanding. 

J.  FRANK  PATTERSON. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  ) 
this  22d  day  of  December,  1894.      i 

B.  FRANKLIN  WEBB. 
Notary  Public,  New  York  Connty,  21i 
(Paper  marked  Exhibit  1  of  this  date.) 
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Philip  Beilly,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
dnly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Gofif. 

Q.  Ton  are  a  member  of  the  municipal  police  force  of  the  city 
of  New  York?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  many  years?    A.  Thirty-one. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  detective-sergeant?  A.  I  have 
been  a  detective  about  25  years,  and  a  detective-sergeant 
about  — 

Q.  You  have  been  on  the  detective  force  of*  this  city  for 
about  25  years?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  summers  have  you  been  on  duty  down  at  Mon- 
mouth Park  Race  Track?    A.  Never  one  in  my  life. 

Q.  Never  one?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  summers  have  you*  been  on  duty  at  the  Saratoga 
Race  Track?    A.  Probably  six  or  seven. 

Q.  By  whose  orders  did  you  go  there?  A.  I  don't  know  that 
I  can  answer  that  exactly;  I  had  a  vacation;  every  time  I  went 
there  I  went  there  on  my  vacation. 

Q.  But  you  were  there  longer  than  your  10  days?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  was  never  longer  than  my  vacation. 

Q.  What  was  yonv  vacation?    A.  Lust  year  15  days. 

Q.  Who  granted  the  vacation,  the  commissioners?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  the  commissioners. 

Q.  You  performed  the  duties  of  a  police  oflScer  at  the  Sara- 
toga Race  Track  Association,  did  you  not?  A.  Well,  sir,  I 
had  been  going  there  a  great  number  of  years,  and  I  connected 
with  the  chief  of  police  o.f  that  town  and  would  point  out  to  him 
or  bis  men  any  thieves  that  I  seen  on  tlie  track  during  my  stay 
at  the   place,    or  any   suspicious — 

Q.  T  want  to  get  quickly  to  the  point;  were  you  acting  under 
any  orders  or  directions  from  any  of  the  police  officials  of  the 
dty  of  New  York?    A.  No,  sir;  T  didn't. 

Q.  l»id  you  receive  any  compensation  for  that?  A.  I  did,  yes, 
•tr. 

Q.  Where  did  that  compensation  go?  A.  To  myself, 
personally. 

Q.  Into  your  own  pocket?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  share  it  with  any  one?    A.  No,  sir. 
•  Q.  Did  yon  make  any  reports  to  the  police  department  of  the 
Wty  of  New  York?    A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't. 

%  Were  there  other  officers  with  you  there?    A.  Yes,  sir; 
^rlchten  used  to  help  me.  ' 
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Jacob  Von  Oerichten,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
Btate,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  have  been  on  the  detective  force  of  this  city  for  a 
number  of  years?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  municipal  police  force  of  the 
city  of  New  York?    A.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Q.  You  have  been  attending  the  Saratoga  Racing  Association 
in  company  with  your  partner,  Sergeant  Reilly?  A.  I  have 
on  three  occasions,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wtre  you  sent  there  in  compliance  with  any  orders  or  in 
purauance  of  any  one's  orders?  A.  I  have  taken  my  vacatioo, 
which  was  allowed,  and  went  up  there. 

Q.  Wei*e  your  services  of  a  nature  that  Sergeant  Beilly's  8e^ 
vices  were?  A.  Just  about  the  same;  I  stood  at  the  gate,  and 
any  i)ereon  that  went  in  there  that  was  not  right  I  pointed 
them  out. 

Q.  Did  you  get  compensation?    A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  that  compensation  go  to?  A.  I  paid  roy 
expenses  at  Saratoga  with  it. 

(J.  To  yourself?    A.  Yes,  sir;  individually. 

Q.  Nobody  else?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  report  to  the  New  York  police  department  or  to 
any  ofTicer  thereof?    A.  I  was  on  my  vacation,  sir. 

Q.  Answer  my  question;  did  you  report  to  the  police  depart- 
ment or  any  official  thereof  touching  the  services  that  you 
rendered  to  the  race  track  at  Saratoga?  A.  I  did;  to  Sergeant 
Blodgett,  of  Saratoga. 

Q.  I  know,  but  T  ask  you  officials  of  the  New  York  police 
department;  did  you  report  to  them?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  the  racecourse  at  Monmouth  Park?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Never?    A.  I  have  on  one  occasion. 
Q.  For  how  long?    A.  Only  one  day. 
Q.  What  was  it,  a  day  off?    A.  I  took  a  half  a  day's  leave. 
Q.  Did  you  receive    compensation    for  your  services  down 
there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  compensation  for  your  servlcet 
at  Monmouth  Park?     A.  No,  sir;  never. 
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Michael  Crowley,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being,  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Ooff^ 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Municipal  police  of  the  city  of 
New  York?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  a  detective  sergeant  for  how  long? 
A.  Bince  188L 

Q.  Have  you  ever  attended  the  racing  at  Monmouth  Park? 
*A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  the  whole  season?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What,  a  visit  for  the  day?    A.  A  part  of  the  time. 

Q.  Were  you  on  duty  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  paid  for  your  services  there?  A.  I  received 
some  pay,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  whom?  A.  I  think  it  was  a  man  named  Kroft;  I 
forget  his  name. 

Q.  Connected  with  the  race  track  association?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  receive?  A.  I  think  I  got  f  125  or  fl30, 
I  ain't  sure. 

ii.  How  many  days  did  you  render  services  for  that  sum  of 
money?    A.  I  went  there  for  about  20  half  days. 

Q.  About  20  half  days?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ijjow,  at  that  time  your  pay  was  running  on  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  was  it  not?    A.  I  was  on  my  vacation. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  the  question?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  cut  up  your  vacation  into  half  days?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whose  consent?  A.  I  asked  permission  of  the  inspector. 

Q.  Inspector  Byrnes?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  told  him  where  you  were  going?  A.  I  asked  him 
permission  to  go  to  the  race  track;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  told  him  where  you  were  going,  down  to  Monmouth 
Park?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  got  down  to  Monmouth  Park,  you  assisted  the 
local  authorities?  A.  If  I  saw  a  thief  on  the  track  I  would 
point  him  out  to  the  deputies. 

Q.  Was  there  any  agreement  between  the  authorities  of  Mon- 
mouth Park  and  yourself  as  far  as  compensation  was  con- 
cerned?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  gave  you  what  they  liked?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  you  had  rendered  the  service?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  chat  more  than  oae  aeaaM>n?    A.  Fire  or  six  yean. 

Q,  Wad  that  the  mm,  joa  obtained  each  year?  A.  Abrat 
that;  jes,  air. 

Q,  How  aLai!h?  A.  (^e  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  or 
fl;30. 

Q-  Each  year?    A.  Yes.  air. 

Q.  Waa  that  for  yoarself  alone  or  for  division  with  any  other 
peraon?     A.  Myaelf.  • 

Q,  And  joQ  kept  ic?    A.  And  I  kept  it  and  spent  it;  yea,  air. 

Q,  I  don't  care  what  you  did  with  it?    A.  I  kept  it;  yea,  sir. 

Q.  Yoa  re^jardeii  it  aa*  yoar  own  property?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  yoa  ander  any  arrangement  or  agreement  with  aay 
other  person  to  divide  the  money  yon  received  at  Monmonth 
Park?    A.  No,  sir;   with  no  person. 

Q.  How  many  oflioers  were  there,  do  you  know,  of  the  police 
department  besides  yourself?  A.  Four  or  five  or  six;  there 
might  be  six;   five  I  know.         f  j 

Q.  At  the  same  time?  A.  Well  no,  they  wouldn't  be  iD 
together  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  On  and  off?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  the  racing  days  of  the  season?  A.  Y'^es,  sir;  some- 
times there  would  be  two  or  three  and  sometimes  there  wouM 
be  four  there;  just  according  as  they  could  get  away. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  other  race  tracks  besides  Monmouth  Fsrk 
in  the  same  capacity?    A.  No,  dr. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  race  track  you  have  attended?  A.  Thatii 
all,  sir;  yes,  I  went  to  Jerome  Park  in  this  city. 

Q.  I  mean  outside  of  the  city?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Of  course,  you  had  a  right  to  go  to  Jerome  Park  in  flie 
city?     A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  outside  of  the  city?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  Morris  Park?  A.  I  went  there  once  and 
u  while. 

il  Did  you  render  services  to  the  authorities?  A.  No,  air. 
Q.  What  was  that,  a  private  visit?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Non^  those  other  detective  sergeants  that  we  have  calW 
her(»,  do  you  ro(»op:nize  tliem  as  brother  officers?    A.  Yea,  air. 

Q.  That  w(»nt  down  on  tlie  same  conditions?     A.  Reilly  and 
Von  (5(»riclit(»n  T  never  saw  there. 
il  Hut  the  other  oiTlcors  here?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  So  as  to  save  time,  have  you  any  knowledge  whether  or  no 
the  compensation  that  they  paid  to  you  was  paid  to  your 
brother  officers?    A.  Yes;  it  was  paid  to  them. 

Q.  In  the  same  way?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  under  the  same  circumstances?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Alexander  S.  Williams,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Goff. —  All  witnesses  are  excused  for  to-day. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  All  witnesses  under  subpoena  for  to-day 
will  present  themselves  here  to-morrow  morning  at  half-past  10 
o'clock;  they  stand  excused  for  to-day. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  On  the  3d  of  August,  1866,  you  were  appointed  a  patrol- 
man of  the  police  force  of  the  city  of  New  York?    A.  Correct. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  then?    A.  Ship  carpenter. 

Q.  May  I  ask  what  was  your  age,  about?    A.  I  think  about  24. 

Q.  You  had  been  working  at  your  ti*ade  about  that  time  of 
ahip  carpenter?    A.  Part  of  the  time;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  not  been  engaged  in  any  business  on  your  own 
account,  had  you?    A.  Yes  and  no. 

Q.  Give  us  the  3'es,  and  give  us  the  no,  if  you  please?  A.  I 
was  engaged  in  business  in  China  and  in  Japan. 

Q.  Commercial  business?  A.  No,  sir;  I  had  charge  of  a  dock 
yard  in  Shanghai,  and  also  in  Hong  Kong. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  telling  us  when  you  joined  the 
police  department,  whether  you  were  well  off  or  poor  in  this 
world's  goods?    A.  I  was  fairly  well  off. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  telling  us  the  substance?  A. 
Possibly  115,000  or  |20,000. 

Q.  In  what  shape  was  that?    A.  I  owned  the  house  I  lived  in. 

Q.  What  house  was  that?    A.  It  was  in  Brooklyn. 

Q.  Give  us  the  location?  A.  It  has  been  pulled  down;  there 
is  a  large  flat  on  the  ground  now. 

Q.  Give  us  the  street?    A.  Leonard. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  other  real  property?  A.  No,  sir;  yes,  I 
had  six  or  eight  building  lots  in  Japan. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  interest  for  speculative  people,  how  did 
they  measure  the  lots  there?  A.  I  think  they  are  about  30  by 
200,  I  should  judge;  I  am  not  sure. 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  realized  on  those  lots  in  Japan?    A.  No^ 
sir. 

Q.  Had  you  any  other  real  property  in  America?    A.  No,  sr. 

Q.  Except  the  house  and  lot  that  you  lived  in?    A.  No,  sr. 

Q.  When  did  you  sell   that  house  and  lot?     A.  I  couldi*t 
exactly  tell  you,  Mr.  Goff. 

•Q.  About  how  many  years  after  your  appointment?    A.  May 
be  the  year  I  was  appointed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  you  got  for  it?  A.  That  I  cooldol 
say. 

Q.  Five  thousand  dollars?  A.  I  got  more  than  that,  I  think; 
that  I  ain't  sure. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  a  frame  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  those  dayR  frame  houses  in  Leonard  street  diM 
ranii  very  high  in  the  market?  A.  No,  but  the  lot  was  wortk 
something. 

Q.  Yes;  |5,000  was  considered  a  fairly  good  price  for  a  lot 
there  on  Leonard  street  at  that  time?  A.  It  may  have  beea, 
some  parts  of  it;  I  think  f5  would  have  been  a  fair  price  for 
some  parts  of  it 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  part  you  occupied;  yon  think  |5,0N 
was  about  the  sum  you  got  for  that  place?  A  It  may  hate 
been;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  said  you  were  worth  about  f  20,000;  would  jw 
be  good  enough,  or  have  you  any  objection  to  telling  ns  where 
the  balance  of  the  f  20,000  came  in,  allowing  yonr  hoase  to  be 
worth  t5,000?    A.  I  had  it  in  cash. 

Q.  In  what  bank?    A.  I  didn't  have  it  in  bank,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  shape  had  you  it  in  cash?  A.  I  had  it  in  a  safe 
belonging  to  a  friend. 

Q.  In  bills?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  having  it  in  the  safe  belonging  ti 
a  friend?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us,  please,  how  much  money  you  had  in  bilb? 
A.  I  couldn't  tell  you,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  in  your  estimate  of  ^20,000,  had  you  the  diff«^ 
ence  between  $5,000,  the  value  of  your  house,  and  the  |20,00l? 
A.  I  couldn't  tell  you,  sir. 
Q.  Can  you  not  approximate?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Can  you  not  tell  us  within  $5,000?    A.  It  is  30  odd  yean 
ago. 
Mr.  Goff. — No,  it  is  not. 
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Senator  (yConnor. — To  be  accurate,  it  is  28  years  ago. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  time  immediately  preceding  your 
appointment?    A.  It  is  28  years  ago;  29  next  August 

Q.  What  I  want  to  find  out  is,  having  so  much  money  in  bills 
in  the  safe  of  a  friend  at  about  that  time,  and  you  being  worth 
f20,000,  how  long  had  you  had  that  sum  of  money,  the  dif- 
ference between  f 5,000  and  |20,000?  A.  I  brought  it  from 
China  with  me.  i 

Q.  Well,  you  converted  it,  I  believe,  into  American  money,  or 
did  you  bring  it  in  American  money  from  China?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  brought  it  in  bills  of  exchange  on  London. 

Q.  And  you  had  them  honored  in  New  York?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  house?    A.  That  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  amount  you  brought  in  bills  of 
exchange?    A.  That  I  couldn't  tell  you;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  within  |5,000?  A.  I  say  it  was  |20,000;  I 
couldn't  tell  you  the  amount 

Q.  And  you  can  not  tell  us  the  house  on  which  the  bills  were 
drawn?    A.  I  couldn't;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Or  in  which  they  were  honored  in  New  York?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  whether  it  was  a  commercial  house  or  a  bank?  A.  It 
was  on  some  bank,  I  think;  they  were  London  bills  of  exchange. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  before  you  went  into  the  police  depart- 
ment?   A.  Sir? 

Q.  How  long  was  that  before  you  went  into  the  police  depart- 
ment? How  long  was  it  when  you  had  these  bills  cashed  before 
you  went  into  the  police  department?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  you; 
three  or  four  years;  two  years. 

Q.  Then  it  was  during  the  war?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  remember  the  character  of  the  money  that  you 
received  on  those  bills  of  exchange?    A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  remember  you  didn't  receive  gold,  I  presume? 
A.  I  know  I  didn't;  I  sold  them  for  gold. 

Q.  You  sold  the  bills  you  got?    A.  At  gold  prices;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  got  gold  instead?  A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  get  gold 
Instead,  but  their  face  value  was  as  good  as  gold. 

Chairman  Lexow. — He  got  the  equivalent  of  gold  in  money. 

Mr.  Golf. — I  understand. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  from  you,  inspector,  is,  what  did  you 
take  away  from  the  banking  house  or  private  commercial  firm 
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wh^(^  joa  iiad  '±»tae  bulA  of  ^Ti^hange  cajihed?  Was  It  gold  oi 
}apf:r  mouirj?    A.  Iz  wad  p<Lp<r  mooej. 

Q,  Do  joa  rpjnember  ihe  dLiraicter  ol  the  bills?  A.  No,  sir; 
Tdn  not. 

<i,  W*re  riiej  >^r-r  bill*?    A.  I  rhin'g  aot- 

<i.  G!*itiibaiiiL5?    A-  TkaLZ  I  am  ii»x  sure  of. 
*Q,  W.Tli-  whAoe^rr  biiii  yoa  ti>jk  awar.  jou  kept  thcwe  WUi! 
A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q,  And  pat  th^e-m  in  the  safe  of  a  fri«id?    A.  Yes.  «r. 

Q.  Have  J01  anv  •>b]e«tioa  to  tellinz  us  the  friend's  nime! 
A.  He  w  dead. 

</.  Well,  that  does  not  deprive  as  of  the  knowledge  of  hh 
name?    A.  His  name  was  Terrr.  • 

Q.  How  Ion?  did  70a  keep  tiiar  monej  in  Mr.  Tenys  safe! 
A.  That  I  coaldn't  tell  joo. 

Q.  One  Tear  or  two  vears?    A.  I  cooldn*t  sav. 

Q.  YoQ  havin?  been  a  man  in  charge  of  a  shipyard  in  a  foreifi 
conntrr.  Ton  amJersrood.  of  coarse,  that  banking  was  about  tti 
best  thing  a  man  conid  do  having:  mcMiej  in  those  days,  did  701 
not?  A.  Well,  things  were  a  little  mixed  those  days,  too 
Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  Yon  didn't  want  to  tnist  banks:  Is  that  it?  A.  Not  qniti 
no,  I  didn't  care  about  trusting  them. 

Q.  r>id  any  oth^-r  person  besides  Mr.  Terry  and  yourself  bow 
of  your  dfposits  of  money  there?    A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Yon  haven't  yet  told  us  the  amount  you  had  deposited  wit' 
him?    A.  Well,  I  say  I  had  between  ^15,000  and  f 20,000. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  had  deposited  with  Mi 
Terry  for  safe  keeping —     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  —  betwef'n  |15,000  and  $20,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  course,  yon  remember  that  if  you  had  greenbacks  1 
(hat  time  tliey  were  not  a  very  safe  investment  to  hold?    A. 
gnesH  they  were  fairly  safe. 

Q.  They  were  at  a  large  market  discount?  A.  Well,  I  doo' 
reeoliect  what  their  discount  was. 

(2.  Asa  matter  of  fact  gold  was  over  200?  A.  Yes^  I  gototei 
2H0  for  thoHo  bills  of  exchange;  the  highest  that  went  was2S 
or  2Hr». 

il  \  would  like  to  get  from  you  your  true  reason  or  purpoi 
f(»r  holding  bills  that  you  can  not  now  describe  to  us  In  J 
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friend's  safe?  A.  I  don't  know  as  I  can  give  jou  any  reason 
except  the  unsafe  condition  of  the  times  then. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  get  hold  so  that  in  case  of  any  cataclysm 
occurring  you  would  be  protected?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as 
that  would  protect  me.  I 

Q.  Well,  you  wanted  to  be  protected  against  any  great  public 
crisis?    A.  No,  not  specially  against  that 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  your  object?  A.  1  might  against  thieves, 
burglars. 

Q.  Against  thieves  and  burglars?    A.  And  robbers. 

Q.  When  you  joined  the  police  force  you  moved  to  New  York, 
I  presume?    A.  I  think  I  moved  into  the  station-house. 

Q.  May  I  ask  you  were  you  married  at  that  time?  A.  I  lost 
my  wife. 

Q.  Did  you  continue  to  keep  your  money  in  Mr.  Terry's  after 
you  became  a  member  of  the  New  York  police?  A.  Some  I 
did,  yes. 

Q.  You  yet  didn't  wish  to  take  chances  of  putting  it  in  the 
bank  owing  to  the  dangers  of  thieves  and  robbers?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Even  though  you  were  a  member  of  the  New  York  police? 
A.  That  is  correct;  but  we  had  to  guard  against  bank  officers. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  you  regarded  them  in  the  way  that  many 
would  regard  them  now,  as  being  more  dangerous  than  the  burg- 
lars on  the  outside?  A.  That  is  what  a  bank  president  told  me; 
that  they  were  the  people  he  had  to  look  after. 

Q.  The  people  within?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  not  the  people  without?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Outside  of  that,  that  represented  your  capital,  what  you 
have  told  us,  when  you  went  on  the  New  York  police  force?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  course  you  have  carefully  thought  over  this,  inspector? 
A.  No,  not  specially;  I  didn't  know  what  I  was  going  to  be 
questioned  about. 

Q.  Well,  you  took  it  for  granted  that  you  might  be  questioned 
about  your  property?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  carefully  thought  out  this?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
don't  know  that  I  have. 

0-  You  have   reflected   upon   it?    A.  No,   sir;  not   specially. 

Q.  Not  specially,  you  say;  but  you  liave  generally?  A.  I 
might  in  a  general  way.  '  \ 
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Q.  You  took  an  interest  in  Mr.  McClave's  examination  and 
accounting  for  his  property,  did  you  not?  A.  I  let  people  attend 
to  their  own  business. 

Q.  Did  you  take  an  interest?    A.  Not  specially,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  take  an  interest  specially  or  generallj? 
A.  Generally;  I  read  the  newspapers;  I  had  no  other  evidences 

Q.  And  also  Mr.  Sheehan^s  examination  touching  his  prop- 
erty?   A.  I  read  the  papers  on  that  question. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  expressed  to  any  one  that  you  would  de^ 
this  committee  to  ask  you  any  questions  about  your  property! 
A.  No,  sir;  positively  no,  because  this  is  the  fifth  committee 
that  I  have  been  before. 

Q.  What?  A.  This  is  the  fifth  committee  that  I  have  been 
before:  I  knew  better  than  that  from  experience. 

Q.  Then  you  think  it  better  for  a  public  official  not  to  assume 
the  position  that  some  have  assumed  on  this  witness  stand, 
refusing  to  account  for  the  possession  of  property  that  maj 
have  como  into  their  hands  while  occupying  public  office?  L 
I  don't  criticise  the  action  of  my  superior  officers. 

Q.  Did  J  y.:\j  superior  officers?  A.  You  said  officials  coming 
on  this  stand;  I  don't  know  of  any  others. 

Q.  What?    A.  Officials  coming  on  this  stand. 

Q.  Yes;  you  jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  I  meant  joor 
superiors?  A.  The  two  that  you  named,  Commissioner  Sheehan 
and  Commissioner  McClave. 

Q.  Mr.  MfOIave  didn't  refuse?  A.  That  I  didn't  know;  I 
believed  he  did  in  some  cases. 

Q.  No,  you  are  mistaken;  Commissioner  McClave  didnl 
refuse?    A.  Didn't  he? 

Q.  No :  and  after  you  went  on  the  police  force,  I  take  it  for 
granted  thnt  you  didn't  engage  in  any  outside  business?  A. 
No,  although  T  got  credit  for  it. 

Q.  I  wish  to  get  your  answer  on  the  record;  did  you  or  did 
you  not  engage  in  any  outside  business?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  interest  in  any  outside  business?  .t 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  person  have  an  interest  for  you?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Kepresenting  you?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  swear  that  you  had?    A.  That  I  had? 

Q.  Yes?     Never. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  swear  that  you  hadn't?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  When?  A.  For  to  comply  with  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
about  a  year  or  two  ago. 

Q.  That  act  was  passed  principally  on  your  account?  A.  I 
believe  in  my  interest,  yes. 

Q.  In  your  interest?    A.  Well,  I  say  that  because  I  was  the 

bull  in  the  ring. 

Q.  That  act  was  passed  to  compel  police  officials  to  make 
oath  that  they  were  not  interested  in  the  sales  of  wines, 
whiskies,  cigars  or  other  things  of  that  kind?  A.  I  believe  that 
was  the  clause  of  it. 

Q.  And  it  arose  out  of  the  common  and  public  rumor  that 
you  were  interested  in  the  sale  of  the  Hollywood  whisky?  A. 
That  is  correct 

Q.  And  you  had  the  honor  of  being  the  last  man  in  the  police 
department  to  make  the  necessary  affidavit?  A.  That  is  not 
tree. 

Q.  Who  else  made  it  after  you?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  yoU  weren't  the  last?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  before  the  time  mentioned  by  the  act  requiring 
the  affidavit  to  be  made  did  you  make  your  affidavit?  A.  Well, 
the  act  came  pretty  near  firing  the  whole  department;  they 
didn*c  find  that  the  act  was  passed  and  became  a  law,  of  its 
passage  and  signature  by  the  Governor  until  I  guess  some  48 
hours  before  it  went  into  effect. 

Q.  So  there  was  a  rush?  A.  There  was  a  general  hustling, 
yes,  to  sign;  I  know  there  was  a  number  came  up  and  signed 
after  me;  T  Lnow  there  were  two  policemen  dropped  in  the  roll 
on  account  of  it  and  reinstated  after  it. 

Q.  Now,  while  I  am  on  this  subject  of  the  Hollywood 
whisky,  there  was  a  memorial  presented  to  the  Legislature  in 
which  it  was  openly  stated  that  you  were  interested  in  the  sale 
of  thirt  whisky?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  truth,  in  any  manner,  shape  or  form,  in 
that  memorial?    A.  Not  one  word. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the  sale 
of  the  Hollywood  whisky?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  suggest  to  anyone  to  solicit  trade  for  the 
whisky?    A.  No,    sir.  t 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  about  George  Norton,  for  instance;  you  knew 
him  to  be  a  salesman  for  that  whisky,  did  you  not?  A.  Yes, 
sir  ;  I  heard  he  was. 

Q.  You  knew  it?    A.  Not  positively;  no. 

Q.  What?    A.  I  knew  him;   yes.  * 


<^  Ton  knew  him?    A.  I  knew  him  since  he  was  a  bo;  U  or 
17m  j^aatr^  old. 
^  >ft^*3w.  he  ha»  been  a  prettr  close  friend  of  yours?  A.  No, 


Q,  Sow.  joa  have  known  him  very  well,  very  well,  haven^t 
yoa?    A.  Yes:  he  has  giv«i  me  information. 

Q.  And  he  has  been  employed  by  yonr  brother?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Ever  at  R)wery  Bay  Beach?  A.  He  was  employed  at 
Bowerv  Bay  Beach.  I  believe. 

Q^  In  which  yoor  brother  was  superintendent,  or  in  some 
positioa  of  management  there?  A.  I  tliink  he  was  a  stock- 
holder: that  is  alL 

Q.  And  this  X«>rton  was  well  known  as  an  ex-thief,  hunseU, 
or  a  thfef?    A.  A  what,  sir? 

Q,  A  thief?     A.  Never,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yoa  ever  hear  of  him  as  a  banco  steerer?    A.  No,  sip. 

Q.  In  keeping  houses  of  ill-fame?    A.  Never. 

Q,  You  never  heard  of  that?    A.  Never. 

Q-  George  Norton  is  a  perfectly  decent,  respectable  man? 
A.  I  don't  know  anything  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  Did  vou  ever  hear  anything  to  the  contrary?  A.  No,  air; 
except  that  I  don't  think  he  goes  to  church  a  great  deal;  my 
acquaintance  with  Norton  was  information  he  gave  me  about 
thieves  originally;  his  father  kept  a  saloon  on  the  comer  of 
Water  and  Dover  streets:  he  gave  me  information  one  momuig 
from  which  I  was  enabled  to  arrest  river  thieves  and  send  them 
to  State  prison  for  15  vears  each;  that  information  I  got  from 
Norton. 

Q.  His  father  was  the  keeper  of  well-known  notorious  resorts 
in  the  old  Seventh  ward?    A.  It  is  in  the  Fourth. 

Q.  He  kept  some  in  the  Seventh  too?  A.  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

Q.  Took  in  the  Fourth?  A.  He  kept  on  the  corner  of  DoTer 
and  Watf'P  streets;  kept  a  barroom  there. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  information  you  got  from  Norton?  A. 
(^>h,  I  Jiave  received  information  in  a  general  way,  what  wai 
going  on. 

il  What  was  he,  a  stool  "pigeon  for  you?  A.  Not  speciallj, 
no,  sir. 

Q.  You  looked  to  him  as  a  stock  source  of  information  against 
nii<*v(»s?     A.  Not  ahvnvs:    no. 

(2.  W(»ll,  gonorally?     A.  Not  generally. 

Q.  Kp(»ciflca\\y?    A,  Oi\ce  m  ^  ^hlle. . 
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Q.  Once  in  a  while  means  frequently?    A.  Not  always. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  frequently  and  always? 
A.  Always  might  be  every  day;  frequently  every  other  day. 

Q.  Which  was  it?    A.  Well,  it  was  not  either  one. 

Q.  What  was  it?    A.  At  longer  terms. 

Q.  What  were  the  terms?    A.  Possibly  three  or  four  months. 

Q.  Between?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  through  a  period  of  15  years'  acquaintance,  I  take 
it,  or  longer,  this  George  Norton  has  been  the  source  of  infor- 
mation to  you  relating  to  thieves?  A.  Not  specially  soj  if  he 
knew  of  anything  going  on  he  would  come  and  tell  me. 

Q.  Then  he  was  a  stool  pigeon  for  you?  A.  No,  sir;  stool 
pigeons  get  paid. 

Q.  Was  he  in  the  pay  of  the  police?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  obligation  was  he  under  to  go  and  tell  you  any- 
thing? A.  I  suppose  a  friendship  toward  the  police;  like  a 
good  many  others;  give  up  what  they  knew. 

Q.  Friendship?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  receive  any  favors  from  you?  A.  Not  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  What  obligation  was  there  upon  him  to  do  that?  A.  None 
that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that  this  man  went  to  you  volun- 
tarily three  or  four  months,  each  time,  for  the  last  15  years 
or  so —     A.  It  is  longer  back;  it  is  20;  it  is  over  20  years  ago. 

Q.  You  were  captain  down  there  then?  A.  I  was  captain  of 
the  Fourth  precinct. 

Q.  You  knew  his  father  kept  a  number  of  disorderly  houses? 
A.  I  didn't. 

Q.  You  didn't  want  to  know?    A.  I  didn't  know. 

Q.  You  didn't  want  to  know?     A.  How  do  vou  know? 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  he  didn't  keep  disorderly  houses?  A. 
I  will  swear  I  don't  know. 

Q.  I  don't  ask  you  that;  I  ask  you,  will  you  swear  that  the 
father  of  George  Norton,  your  trusted  informer,  didn't  keep 
disorderly  houses  in  the  Fourth  ward  when  you  were  captain 
of  that  precinct?    A.  I  will  swear  that  I  don't  know  that  he  did. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  to  the  fact  whether  he  did  or  not?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  will  not;  I  know  what  he  did  keep  there;  the  only  place  I 
knew  was  the  southwest  corner  of  Dover  and  Water  streets. 
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Q.  You  have  answered  my  question;  that  is  sufficient;  now, 
I  ask  you  what  obligation  was  there,  or  what  friendship  or 
connection  was  there  existing  between  you  as  captain  of  tiie 
police  in  that  precinct  and  this  George  Norton  that  he  carried 
you  information  every  three  or  four  months  touching  thieves? 
A.  Nothing  specially;  he  brought  the  same  information  to  mj 
successor  who  was  afterward  superintendent 

Q.  Who  is  that,  Murray?  A.  Murray;  yes,  sir;  that  was  the 
cause  of  the  arrest  of  the  thieves  that  broke  in  those  houses 
at  Astoria  and  Ravenswood. 

Q.  George  Norton  has  been  a  valuable  aid  then  to  the  New 
York  police  department?  A.  That  I  don't  know;  I  wouldn't 
call  him  very  valuable;  his  information  is  sometimes  correct  and 
sometimes  not 

Q.  Well,  you  followed  up  George  Norton  pretty  well.  Yon 
wanted  to  do  him  a  friendly  turn  for  what  he  served  you,  did 
you  not?    A.  I  haven't  done  him  any  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  W^ell,  for  instance,  when  you  got  him  employed  by  Panl 
Bauer?    A.  I  never  got  him  employed  there. 

Q.  Didn't  you  speak  to  him?  A.  No,  sir;  I  never  knew  Panl 
Bauer. 

Q.  And  you  have  never  made  him  any  return  for  these  vain- 
able  services  that  he  has  rendered  to  the  New  York  police 
department?    A.  Nothing  specially;  no,  sir.* 

Q.  Now,  you  repeat  very  frequently,  and  wholly  unnecessarilj 
"specially;"  I  don't  ask  you  that;  I  ask  you  for  the  fact;  yon 
can  either  answer  it  one.  way  or  the  other  according  as  yonr 
conscience  dictates;  now,  I  ask  you  again —  A.  I  am  answering 
according  to  facts. 

Q.  I  don't  ask  you  for  "specially"  or  "generally;"  I  ask  for 
the  fact?    A.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  answer  you,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask  you  again  if  during  these  years  when  this  Norton  has 
been  acting  as  an  informer  upon  the  thieves  and  other  law- 
breakers to  the  police  department,  have  you  or  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  police  department,  or  the  department  itself,  made 
him  anv  return  or  given  him  anv  reward  for  his  information? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  a  patron;  and  you  have  taken  no  interest  whatever 
in  him,  I  presume?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  recentjly?    A.  I  think  I  have;  yes. 

Q.  Now  or  within  the  last  year  or  two,  have  you  or  any  mem- 
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ber  of  your  family,  or  any  person  acting  for  you  in  any  manner, 
shape  or  form,  had  and  interest  in  the  sale  of  the  Hollywood 
whisky?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  said  that  if  a  liquor  dealer  would 
display  the  sign  of  the  Hollywood  whisky  in  his  window  that 
that  was  a  sure  protection  against  arrest  for  a  violation  of  the 
Excise  Law?    A.  Never  heard  it 

Q.  This  is  the  first  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  answering  truly  to  that?    A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  You  have  never  heard  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You,  an  inspector  of  police  in  the  city  of  New  York?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  never  heard  that?    A.  Never  heard  of  it 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  liquor  dealers  were  approached  by 
agents  who  represented  to  them  that  it  was  for  you  or  in  your 
interest  as  one  of  the  company,  or  one  of  the  parties  interested 
in  that  whisky,  to  buy  that  whisky;  did  you  ever  hear  that?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  you  knew  of  a  memorial  being 
presented  to  the  Legislature?  A.  I  have  heard  of  that,  yes,  sir; 
I  don't  know  it,  but  I  heard  it  '  ^ 

Q.  I  ask  you  now  if  you  heard  of  it,  and  you  say  you  didn't? 
A.  I  heard  of  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature^ 

Q.  This  memorial  charged  that  fact?    A.  I  didn't  read  it 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  it?    A.  Yes,  sir.  I 

Q.  And  it  has  been  sworn  before  this  committee?  A.  I  don't 
doubt  it 

Q.  And  in  the  face  of  the  memorial  by  reputable  merchants 
of  this  city  and  in  the  face  of  sworn  testimony,  do  you  say  that 
is  false?  A.  I  didn't  think  it  was  by  reputable  merchants  as 
near  as  1  could  learn. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  for  your  thoughts?  A.  I  don't  know  that 
It  is  sworn  to  by  reputable  citizens. 

Q  I  don't  ask  you  what  you  know?  A.  You  asked  me  if  I 
heard  it 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  you  anything  of  the  kind?  A.  A  misunder- 
stinding  then. 

Q.  Repeated  as  follows:     And  in  the  face  of  the  memorial 

by  reputable  merchants  of  this  city  and  in  the  face  of  sworn 

testimony,  do  you  say  that  is  false?    A.  False  as  far  as  I  am 

ooneemed.  > 

L  681 
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Q.  Do  700  know  Fleece?    A.  Who  is  Fleece? 

Q.  Do  70a  know  Fleece?    A.  Well,  who  is  Fleece? 

Q.  I  am  not  answering  qoestions;  do  you  know  Fleece;  say 
ihat  700  know  him  <w  not?    A.  Well,  haa  he  any  other  name 

Q.  He  has  another  name?    A.  Well,  what  is  it? 

Q.  Do  70U  know  him?  A.  I  know  a  man  named  Fleece^  yeif 
fir. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  asked  70a ;  well,  he  is  the  Hollywood  whiskj 
nian,  isn't  he?     A.  So  I  onderstood. 

Q.  Well,  don't  know  aboot  it?   A.  Yes,  I  have  heard  sa 

Q   Don't  yon  know  him?    A.  Yes,  I  know  him. 

Q.  As  a  good  fellow?    A.  I  found  him  a  first  rate  fellow,  je& 

Q.  Good  fellow?    A.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so. 

Q.  What  is  that?  A.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  he  is  a  good 
fellow. 

Q.  Well,  I  say  that  of  any  man  that  deserves  to  have  me  aaj 
10 ;  did  yon  ever  have  anything  to  do  with  getting  him  appointed 
foreman  of  the  grand  jury  on  which  he  frequently  sat?  A.  That 
is  above  my  reach. 

Q.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  it?    A.  Positively  not 

Q.  Well,  he  is  the  Hollywood  whisky  man?  A.  I  understood 
he  was,  his  name  is  William  M.  Fleece, 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  talks  with  Mr.  Fleece  about  yoar 
alleged  or  reputed  connection  with  the  Hollywood  whisky?  A. 
Oh,  I  talked  it  over  with  him. 

Q.  What  did  you  talk  it  over  with  him  for?  A.  He  said,  "The 
reports  are  not  true; "  he  said,  "  You  know  they  are  not  true;" 
he  said,  **  This  is  jealousy,"  and  all  that  business. 

Q.  And  Fleece  went  to  you  to  tell  you  this?  A.  Oh,  no; 
Fleece  uised  to  drop  in  to  see  me  once  in  a  while;  I  used  to  meet 
him  in  the  Gilsey  House  too,  he  boarded  there. 

Q.  He  approached  }  ou  on  the  subject?  A.  I  can  not  tell  joo 
that 

Q.  Did  you  approach  him?    A.  I  may  have. 
Q.  lU\t  there  wa^  nothing  ever  done  by  you  to  set  at  rest  these 
false  reports  until  the  Legislature  compelled  you  to  make  oatkT 
A.  Not  by  me,  but  there  was  by  the  superintendent  of  police 
Q.  I  am  asking  about  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  superintendent  of  police  was  directed  to  make  an 
inquiry,  I  believe,  by  the  commissioners,  was  he  not?  A.  Yea, 
sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  witnesses  were  examined  by  the 
superintendent  of  police?    A.  I  do  not 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any?    A.  There  was  some. 

Q.  Some  liquor  dealers?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Some  liquor  dealers  brought  down  and  bulldozed  into 
making  affidavits,  and  the  same  liquor  dealers  afterward  made 
afBdavits  that  they  were  bulldozed  into  making  affidavits?  A. 
That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  I  am  telling  you  now?  A.  Well,  it  is  poor  stock  that  will 
Bwear  both  ways. 

Q.  Since  you  were  a  police  official  of  this  city,  and  these 
reports  charging  you  with  being  interested  in  the  sale  of  a 
particular  brand  of  whisky  were  about,  did  you  think  it  was 
incumbent  upon  you  to  set  these  reports  at  rest  in  some  posi- 
tive way?  A.  I  have  heard  so  many  reports  about  me  since 
I  have  been  a  police  otf  cer  that  I  am  not  surprised  to  be  charged 
with  any  offense  that  is  on  the  calendar. 

Q.  You  think  your  back  is  broad  enough  to  stand  anything 
of  that  kind?    A.  I  am  pretty  healthy. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  charged  with  a  great  many  offenses, 
BJB  well  by  actual  proof  as  by  report?    A.  None  by  proof. 

Q.  None  by  proof  on  oath?    A.  Well,  yes,  one  by  proof. 

Q.  Oh,  more  than  that;  you  are  freshening  up  now?  A.  That 
is  all;  that  is  all  I  will  own  to,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  tliey  were 
if  you  want  to  know. 

Q.  We  will  get  at  them  in  proper  time;  how  many  times  have 
you  been  put  on  trial  before  the  police  commissioners?  A, 
Eighteen. 

Q.  I  suppose  there  is  no  officer  on  the  police  force  to-day  that 
can  say  that  he  has  been  as  many  times  accused  of  offenses 
against  the  laws  of  the  land  as  you  have?  A.  I  have  not  been 
cdbiarged  with  offenses  against  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Q.  Never?    A.  Oh,  yes,  but  not  in  all  tho^e. 

Q.  I  don't  mean  to  say  in  all?    A.  No. 

Q.  My  question  was,  do  you  know  of  any  police  official  on  the 
force  to-day  that  has  been  accused  so  frequently  as  you  have 
been  accused  of  violations  of  the  laws  of  the  land?  A.  Yes;  I 
saw  a  paper  the  other  day  with  31  complaints  against  a  police 
officer. 

Q.  Thirty-one  complaints  of  what,  breaches  of  discipline? 
A:  Violations  of  the  rules;  yes,  sir. 
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Q,  But  they  may  not  be  violations  of  the  laws  of  the  land, 
that  was  my  question?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  particular 
one  of  the  violations  of  the  laws  of  the  land  those  complaints 
allude  to;  I  know  the  first  complaint  was  when  I  was  a  patrol- 
man; I  was  fined  two  days  for  being  off  post;  I  think  that  is 
the  first. 

Q.  Before,  you  were  reprimanded?    A.  I  call  that  a  standoff. 

Q.  Your  first  offense  was  that  you  were  absent  from  post, 
for  which  you  were  reprimanded?    A.  I  guess  that  is  right. 

Q.  Well,  that  waa  a  venial,  small  thing?  A.  That  is  rig^t; 
yes,  I  was  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  caught  by  Captain  Albert 
Sterns. 

Q.  After  you  sold  your  house  in  Brooklyn  and  came  to  New 
York,  when  did  you  first  buy  real  estate  in  New  York?  A. 
October,  1886. 

Q.  Where?    A.  One  hundred  and  nine  East  Tenth  street. 

Q.  That  is  your  residence?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Been  so  ever  since?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  living  there  going 
on  19  years. 

Q.  You  conveyed  that  to  your  wife?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  in 
1878. 

Q.  When  next  did  you  buy  any  real  estate?  A.  Seven,  eight, 
nine  years  ago;  make  it  10,  11. 

Q.  Wliere  was  that,  and  I  will  tell  you?  A.  It  was  in  Fair- 
field county,  Connecticut. 

Q.  That  is  up  at  Cos  Cob?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  next  did  you  buy  any  real  estate  in  New  York?  A. 
I  bought  the  house  403  East  Sixteenth  street,  held  it  a  couple 
of  years,  and  sold  it  at  an  advance. 

Q.  What  was  the  advance?  A.  I  gave  |11,000  for  it  and  sold 
it  for  ?13,000. 

Q.  Well,  th?;  record  says  you  gave  fl2,700  for  it?  A.  It  Is 
not  true. 

Q.  The  record  lied?    A.  In  that  case  it  does. 

Q.  How  did  you  oonie  to  take  a  piece  of  property  at  a  hijjher 
rate  than  you  paid  for  it?  A.  I  know  just  what  I  paid;  I  don't 
know  what  is  (m  the  record :  I  don't  know  how  it  got  there. 

Q.  Any  other  real  estate  transactions?  A.  Yes;  I  bought 
another  house  in  Fairfield  county,  or  had  it  bought  for  me  at 
auction  sale  at  |1,160. 

Q.  ^Vhat  other  real  estate?  A.  There  is  another  house  there 
I  gave  13,600  for. 

Q.  At  Cos  Cob?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  any  other  real  estate  in  New  York?     A.  None;  I 

Irish  I  had. 

Q.  Does  any  jierson  hold  any  real  estate  for  yon?  A,  No,  sir, 

Q.  Does  your  wife  hold  any  real  estate?  A.  That  house  in 
Senth  street. 

Q.  Is  that  all?  A.  That  little  house  I  gave  |1,160  for  I 
bought  in  her  name. 

Q.  Ui»  in  Cos  Cob?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  other  real  estate?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  does  any  member  of*  your  family  or  any  relatiye  of 
fours  hold  any  real  estate?    A.  For  me? 

Q.  For  you?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  fof  your  wife?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  in  your  children's  names?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  can  swear  positively  that  the  only  real  estate 
that  you  have  an  interest  in  now  as  a  legal  owner,  directly  or 
indirectly,  or  held  in  trust  for  you,  is  that  real  estate  at  Cos  Cob? 
A.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  only  real  estate  so  far  as  you  know  that  your 
wife  holds,  either  directly  or  in  trust  held  by  somebody  else, 
is  that  house  in  New  York  and  that  one  in  Cos  Cob?  A.  That 
ia  all,  sir. 

Q.  Those  two  houses?  A.  That  is  all,  sir;  I  did  hear  it  said 
that  I  owned  the  Hartman  Hotel  down  here,  but  I  do  not 

Q.  Did  yju  ever  have  an  interest  in  it?  A.  I  have  never 
been  in  that  building. 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  you  that?    A.  I  have  no  interest. 

Q.  Did  any  one  ever  hold  an  interest  in  it  for  you?  A.  No, 
dr. 

Q.  Directly  or  indirectly?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  were  you  ever  in  any  way —    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Either  as  lessee  or  owner?  A.  No,  sir;  the  reason  I  speak 
of  that,  Mr.  Goff,  is,  I  heard  it  was  mentioned  here  before  the 
committee. 

Q.  That  is  right;  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  anything  that 
occurs  to  you  now  that  has  been  testified  before  this  committee, 
I  will  be  only  too  happy  to  afford  you  the  opportunity  to  testify 
in  relation  to  it,  and  you  can  call  my  attention  to  it  at  any  time 
that  it  occurs  to  you?  A.  Now? 
Q.  Yes?    A.  Perkins  testified  — 

Q,  Yes?  A.  Where  he  paid  me  |500  for  to  certify  to  some 
bills. 
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Q.  Yes?  A.  It  was  a  lie  pure  and  simple;  I  will  tell  you  why; 
I  went  in  the  street  cleaning  department,  took  charge  on 
the  15th  of  December,  1879;  I  left  there  on  the  Ist  day 
of  July,  1881;  a  little  over  18  months  I  was  in  there; 
the  Howell  &  Perkins'  scows  were  hired  before  I  went 
there;  there  were  eight  bills  for  those  scows  while  I 
was  in  the  department;  they  were  paid  about  ev»y  30 
days;  they  were  discharged;  the  scows  were  discharged 
the  3d  day  of  June,  1880;  I  have  got  the  bills,  vouchers  and 
checks  here  to  show  you  and  to  satisfy  you,  Mr.  Goff,  that  the 
only  bill  that  I  indorsed  as  correct  was  the  last  bill  for  ^fflM, 
and  that  I  never  received  f 500  or  500  cents  for  indorsing  that 
bill;  it  was  the  last  bill  of  Howell  &  Perkins. 

Q.  Have  you  got  all  the  bills  there?    A.  Yes,  sir.* 

Q.  Just  let  me  look  at  them?  A.  Yes;  I  will  be  pleased  to 
do  so  (witness  hands  Mr.  Goff  papers);  there  is  the  only  bill 
you  will  find  my  name  on,  the  last  bill  paid,  |67.50,  I  indwied 
it  correct;  the  other  bills  were  indorsed  by  Plunkett,  Wheeler, 
Nichols,  Hunt,  Gi^een,  and  I  think  one  by  Charles  F.  McLean, 
who  was  a  police  commissioner  at  the  time. 

Q.  Mr.  Perkins'  testimony  was  that  his  bill  was  |5,000?  A- 
It  is  nearly  f  8,000,  I  believe. 

Q.  Now,  he  says  his  bill  was  |5,000?  A.  It  is  nearly  |8,000, 
I  believe. 

Q.  No,  he  say 9  his  bill  was  |5,000? 

Senator  Bradley. —  That  is  what  he  testified  to. 

Q.  None  of  these  bills  reached  that  figure;  they  are  all  small 
bills?  A.  Well,  these  are  the  only  bills  for  the  Howell-Perkins* 
scows  while  I  was  in  the  department 

Senator  O'Connor. —  What  does  that  aggregate? 

Mr.  Goff.— These  here? 

Witness.— I  think  about  f 8,000,  sir. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  I  do  not  know  whether  he  testified  to 
any  one  transaction  of  $5,000  or  f  8,000. 

Mr.  Goff.—  About  f 3,500  or  f 3,800. 

Witness. —  They  will  go  up  higher,  nearly  $8,000  there. 

Q.  On  those  bills?  A.  Yes,  sir;  if  you  will  take  the  amount 
on  the  check  you  will  get  at  it,  because  some  of  the  bills  are 
in  duplicate. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference,  just  as  matter  of  information  now; 
here  is  a  cheek  for  |1,197;  well,  I  simply  take  the  indoned 
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amount  there,  one  amount  is  |737.50  and  the  check  is  f  1,197.50; 
so  it  is  misleading?    A.  There  are  two  bills. 

Q.  Well,  there  is  only  one  indorsement?  A.  The  check  was 
made  out  for  the  amount  of  the  two  bills,  i 

Q.  Well,  however,  Mr.  Howell  testified  at  that  time  the  bill 
was  not  in  his  name,  or  that  it  might  be  in  Perkins'  name  or 
Howell's  name,  vice  versa?  A.  Well,  you  will  find  them  all  in 
Howell's  name;  no,  he  says  there  were  some  in  his;  those  were 
all  the  bills  during  that  time. 

Q.  Covering  everything?  A.  Yes,  sir;  from,  I  think,  about 
the  1st  of  November,  when  the  scows  were  hired  by  Commis- 
sioner McLean  until  the  1st  day  of  June,  when  they  were  dis- 
charged by  Commissioner  Nichols. 

Q.  Can  you  conceive  or  give  us  any  reason  to  your  knowl- 
edge why  this  man  should  go  on  the  stand  here  and  swear  to 
a  lie  against  you?  A.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  seen  the  man  that 
I  know  of. 

Q.  He  had  no  grudge  or  spleen  against  you  as  far  as  yon 
know?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  i 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  reason  why  this  man  was  actuated 
to  come  on  here  and  commit  perjury?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yet  you  swear  he  did?    A.  Those  bills  — 

Q.  No,  no?    A.  I  will  swear  he  did,  certainly. 

Q.  I  simply  want  to  give  you  thfs  culminating  opportunity 
of  showing  how  the  world  has  lied  about  you?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  is  not  the  onlv  case. 

Q.  Oh,  no,  commencing]:;  the  memorialists  to  the  Legislature 
lied  about  you?    A.  Thoy  were  certainly  mistiiken. 

Q.  Well,  did  they  tell  the  truth  or  not  when  they  said  you 
were  interested  in  the  sale  of  tlie  Hollywood  whisky?  A. 
They  didn't  tell  tlie  truth. 

Q.  Then  they  lied?    A.  Perhaps  nnwittinp^ly,  unknowingly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  Perkins  lied  unwittingly  or  unknowingly? 
A.  No;   I  think  he  lied  deliberately. 

Q.  Yet  you  can  not  give  any  reason  or  any  cause  for  Perkins' 
feeling  against  you  that  would  prompt  him  to  deliberately  come 
on  the  stand  here  and  commit  a  crime  for  which  he  might  go  to 
State  prison  for  a  number  of  years  against  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  reason?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  the  victim  of  circumstances?  A.  In  that  ca«e 
possibly.  i 
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Q.  Accidentally?  A.  Well,  I  don't  think  accidentally;  I  thiak 
deliberately. 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  you  should  be  selected  out?  A.  1 
haven't  the  slightest  idea,  unless  because  I  have  been  a  police- 
man 29  years;  I  may  have  trod  on  some  of  his  toes  or  his  friends' 
toes. 

Q.  He  swore  that  he  had  never  been  treated  by  you  in  anj 
way  other  than  courteous  outside  of  this  transaction?  A.  I 
never  seen  the  man. 

Q.  He  saw  you,  he  swore?    A.  I  don't  doubt  that. 

Q.  To  the  Senators  and  counsel?  A.  I  am  so  well  known  here 
in  New  York  that  car  horses  nod  at  me  mornings. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  keep  our  examination  within  the  boundi 
of  propriety.    A.  That  is  what  I  am  here  for. 

Mr.  Goff. — I  wish  you  would  be  good  enough  to  refrain  from 
making  these  side  remarks  that  are  not  in  answ^er  to  any  ques- 
tion. By  doing  so  you  will  conform  to  the  propriety  of  the 
occasion.  An  officer  of  your  rank  ought  to  know  better.  Yd 
are  not  here  to  provoke  laughter  or  crack  jokes. 

Witnesa — ^I  did  not  intend  to  provoke  laughter. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  swear  that  the  only  bill  you  signed  b 
that  bill  during  any  time  during  your  captaincy  —  Hiat  Wll  fat 
|67?  A,  Sixty-seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  is  the  only  bill  my 
name  appears  upon.  > 

Q.  Are  you  prepared,  outside  of  those  papers,  to  swear  as  a 
fact  that  that  is  the  only  bill  you  passed?  A.  No,  sir;  I  am 
not,  because  I  dealt  with  others. 

Q.  I  mean  with  them?  A.  The  only  bill  with  Perkins  wii 
that  bill;  I  didn't  know  Perkins  in  the  matter;  it  was  Alexander 
J.  Howell;  the  scows  were  not  hired  by  me  at  all,  they  weR 
hired  by  Mr.  McLean.  i 

By  Senator  O'Connor:  » 

Q.  Were  they  hired  for  a  specific  sum?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  all  that  was  to  be  done  in  certifying  bills  was  to  certiff 
the  time  rendered?  A.  The  superintendent  of  scows  certified 
the  time  rendered  by  the  scows,  and  the  bill  was  made  out  tttm 
his  book;  if  they  worked  five-  six  or  eight  days  he  certified  it 
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Q.  Was  there  anything  in  the  discretion  of  the  approving 
officer  where  he  might  allow  or  disallow?    A,  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  How  is  it,  this  one  bill  of  f  67.50,  that  is  the  one  that  bears 
yonr  indorsement  correctly,  A.  S.  Williams?  A.  I  haven't  the 
slightest  idea  how  I  came  to  sign  it 

Q.  I  say  it  is  the  only  bill?    A.  It  is  the  only  bill;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  necessary?  A.  It  was  necessary  for  either  the 
superintendent  or  deputy  superintendent  to  indorse  the  bill  as 
correct;  you  will  find  the  others,  I  think,  indorsed  by  George  W. 
Plunkett,  who  is  deputy  superintendent 

Q.  What  I  want  to  find  out  is  how  is  it  that  of  all  those  bills 
there  is  not  one  of  them  signed  by  any  official  in  the  way  you 
sign  this  particular  one  you  bring  here?  A.  Perhaps  that  was 
my  particular  way  of  signing;  don't  Plunkett  sign  the  same  way? 

Q.  No;  he  says  sometimes  "  correct  as  to  time."  A.  No;  that 
is  Hunt 

Q.  All  Plunkett  says  "  I  certify  that  these  scows  were  hired 
by  Mr.  McLean  in  aii  emergency;"  that  is  all  he  says,  and  all 
the  others  are  correct  as  to  time;  what  I  want  to  find  out  is, 
how  is  it  that  this  is  the  only  bill,  this  one  little  bill,  that  bears 
your  indorsement  without  any  qualification  as  correct?  A.  I 
don't  know  what  is  the  reason. 

Q.  You  can  not  give  any  light  upon  that  subject?  A.  No,  sir; 
Plunkett  was  in  the  department  before  I  went  there. 

Q.  What?  A.  Plunkett  was  in  that  department  before  I 
took  charj^e. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  necessary  that  you  should  indorse  some  of  the 
bills  according  to  the  rules  of  the  department  before  money 
could  be  obtained?  A.  No,  sir;  if  they  are  indorsed  by  the 
deputy. 

Q.  Either  you  or  some  one  for  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  The  deputy  acted  for  you?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  Inspector,  Mr.  Perkins  was  very  circumstantial,  and  his 
p:vi'tn«»r  admitted  here  under  oath  that  he  had  told  other  persons 
that  he  had  paid  you  money;  did  the  partner  lie  also,  Mr. 
Howell?  A.  I  don't  know  that  Mr.  Howell  said  so;  I  didn't  see 
■o  by  his  evidence.  ^ 

Q.  Well,  we  will  inform  you  that  he  did;  as  a  matter  of  fact 
ke  did  swear  so  here?    A.  That  I  didn't  know. 
L  682 
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Q.  Well,  he  did;  was  Howell  also  guilty  of  perjury?  A.  I 
don't  know  whether  Howell  said  so  or  not 

Q.  Was  he  guilty  of  telling  a  falsehood?  A.  I  don't  thiok 
Mr.  Howell  said  he  paid  me.  , 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Mr.  Goff,  my  recollection  of  Mr.  Perkint' 
testimony  is  that  Mr.  Howell  told  me  that  he,  Howell,  had 
paid  Inspector  Williams  that  amount  of  money,  and  he  tried 
to  offset  it  against  their  respective  accounts. 

Mr  Goff. —  Mr.  Howell  admitted  upon  the  stand  that  he  toH 
Perkins  that  he  had  to  pay  Inspector  Williams  the  f500.  He 
als(»  ndinivted  that  he  told  the  man  who  served  him  with  a 
subpoena  — 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Didn't  he  also  say  that  he  said  that  he 
lied?  i 

Mr.  Goff.—  Then  he  admitted  that  he  lied.  . 

Senator  O'Connor. —  The  question  is  did  Mr.  Perkins  say  thit 
he  paid  to  Williams.  My  recollection  is  that  he  said  that 
Howell  — 

Mr.  Goff. —  Let  us  have  this  thing  straight  Mr.  Perkins  swore 
that  he  was  present  when  Inspector  Williams,  then  superin- 
tendent of  the  street  cleaning  department  refused  to  accept  & 
check  and  asked  Mr.  Howell  what  did  he  take  him  for,  or  wordi 
to  that  effect. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  I  think  you  are  right. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  right  . 

Mr.  Goff. —  And  then  that  he  went  out  and  cashed  the  cheeky 
put  it  in  an  envelope  and  handed  it  to  Inspector  Williams  who 
put  it  in  his  pocket.    That  was  Perkins'  testimony. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  charge  of  corruption  that  yon  have  ever 
heard  brought  against  you  while  you  were  superintendent  of  tiie 
street  cleaning  department?    A.  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  It  was  the  only  one?  A.  I  only  heard  that  through  tUi 
lnvestie:at1on. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  charges  before  of  corruption  broa^t 
against  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  the  only  charge?    A.  In  connection  with  what? 

Q.  The  street  cleaning?    A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  In  connection  with  anything  else?    A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  The  only  charge  of  corruption  that  has  ever  been  brongU 
against  you?    A.  That  is  it 


Q.  Captain  Schmittberger  swore  that  he  paid  you  moDoy,  i\\e 
other  day?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  charge  of  corruption?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  It  Ih  not 
true. 

Q  That  is  a  lie  also?    A.  Positively  so.    . 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  Oaptain  Sohmittbergor,  ono 
of  your  oflScers,  and  formerly  your  wardman,  should  come  licro 
and  perjure  himself  against  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason?    A.  To  keep  out  of  State  prison. 

Q.  To  keep  out  of  State  prison?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  way 
it  looked  to  me. 

Q.  Do  you  know  it?    A.  I  know  he  is  under  indlcimont. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  now,  what  you  have  testifled;  you  liiivo 
answered  my  questions  very  positively?  A.  That  is  the  way  It 
looks  to  me. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it?     A.  About  what? 

Q.  What  you  have  said?    A.  That  it  is  not  true. 

Q.  No;  you  said  that  his  object  in  coming  here  to  ti*Ntify 
against  you  was  to  keep  out  of  State  prison?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know?  A.  Nothing,  except  what  I  wiw  in 
the  public  press. 

Q.  When  you  say  it  was  his  object  to  keep  out  of  State  prinofi, 
did  you  say  what  yon  knew  or  what  you  didn't  know?  A.  What 
I  saw  in  the  public  press. 

Q.  Answer  my  question?  A.  Tliat  is  the  only  knowledge  I 
had  of  it. 

Q.  Then  you  don*t  know  anything  aii^iut  It,  excifjit  what  yrnj 
saw  in  the  public  pre«s?    A«  That  Is  alL 

Q.  Did  you  see  in  any  public  newiffiaf*#fr  in  the  4'iiy  of  S*fW 
York  that  Captain  r?<:bmittl>erger  ensue  h^re  and  cmrimitf^'d 
perjary  H'^n'im-t  you  to  kf-^fp  out  of  Ktatrf  prSmmt  A.  No,  n\r\ 
not  in  tho«f  words:  no. 

Q.  Then  wjjat  did  von  nav  vou  did  fw?  A.  Ttiat  wan  th^ 
exf'lanation. 

fl.  No:  it  w^ji  not  an  expl^DSktUm:  usimt^  mff  a  o^rwnpap^fr  In 
which  that  explanation  app^rarn?  A.  No;  tf$ski  Asm't  9k\fp*mr  \n 
anj  aewfrpaj^r. 

Q-  TL^n  jhn  inrt^ntk^  it  ^mt  of  j*mr  *0wn  min4?    A^  Xo,  tAr. 
Q,  Tt-^n  wLt  did  rr.n  «j  it?     A,  J>t:sinm  h^  mnM  nt$4^ 

^  «  «  « 

indktiii^^t  and  h:td  l^^^  zrznuA  tmmnuttj  f/y  nmr 
Q,  Dor  jtm  \mm  aBrrkisi?  abovt  it?   A.  Ji^^  sir 
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By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  That  is  your  opinion,  is  that  it?    A.  Yes  sir. 
Q.  That  is  what  you  believe?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Gofif: 

Q.  And  your  belief  is  simply  derived  from  yaur  own  mind, 
without  one  fact  upon  which  to  base  it?    A.  The  newspapers 

Q.  Well,  the  newspapers  haven't  stated  it;  you  admit  that? 
A.  They  stated  there  was  to  be  immunity  granted  him  for  his 
evidence. 

Q.  They  haven't  stated  anything  of  the  kind;  name  me  a 
newspaper  that  has  stated  it?  A.  I  can  not  name  a  newspaper. 

Q.  Can  you  state  to  this  committee  any  fact  within  your 
knowledge  that  prompted  Captain  Schmittberger  to  come  here 
and  commit  perjury  against  you  when  he  charged  you  witk 
accepting  bribes  and  money  for  corruption?  A.  When  he  made 
that  assertion  he  lied. 

Mr.  Goff. —  (To  stenographer.)     Bead  that  question,  please? 

Witness. —  I  understand  the  question. 

Q.  Then  why  don't  you  answer  the  question?  A.  That  tbej 
had  that  in  view. 

Q.  (Bepeated  as  follows):  Can  you  state  to  this  committee 
any  fact  within  your  knowledge  that  prompted  Captain  Schmitt- 
berger to  come  here  and  commit  perjury  against  you  when  he 
charged  you  with  accepting  bribes  and  money  for  corruptioD? 
A.  No;  facts;  no. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  was  put  up  to  it?    A.  That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Have  you  thought  about  it?    A.  I  have  thought  some,  m 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  thoughts?    A,  I  have. 

Q.  What  are  they?    A.  That  he  was  granted  immunity  for  it 

Q.  I  ask  you,  did  you  think  he  was  put  up  to  do  it?  A.  That 
I  don't  know. 

Q.  Have  you  stated  that  he  was  put  up  to  do  it?  A  That 
I  don't  know. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  he  was  put  up  to  do  it? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  was  put  up  to  do  it?  A.  That  I  dont 
know. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  he  was  put  up  to  do  it?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  motive  he  had,  so  far  as  you  know,  in  commit' 
ting  perjury?  A.  I  don't  know,  unless  to  save  himsdf. 

Q,  That  ia  elmpVy  -jowt  ewiy^\.\«^?    A*  Yes,  sip. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  think  he  did  it  out  of  spite?  A.  I  don't  know 
what  else. 

Q.  You  never  did  anything  to  him?    A.  Yes;  I  assisted  hinL 

Q.  That  wouldn't  produce  spite;  he  admitted  that?  A.  It 
does  in  some  cases. 

Q.  Do  you  know  it  did  in  his  case?    A.  What? 

Q.  Do  you  know  it  did  in  his  case?    A.  Well,  it  looked  so. 

Q.  Outside  of  that?  A.  I  don't  know  what  other  reason  he 
would  have. 

Q.  Now,  you  speak  of  this  man  swearing  to  get  immunity; 
it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  get  immunity  —  even  if  he  did  get 
immunity,  to  swear  against  you?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Then,  if  you  don't  know  why  did  you  say  it?  A.  Well, 
I  thought  sa 

Q.  Why  did  you  think  so?    A.  That  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  it?    A.  The  papers  say  so. 

Q.  What  papers  say  so?    A.  All  the  papers. 

Q.  There  are  a  great  number  of  papers  in  New  York?  A.  Yes, 
a  whole  lot. 

Q.  Name  me  any  papers  that  said  that  Captain  Schmittberger 
testified  against  you  for  the  purpose  of  getting  immunity?  A. 
I  have  read  the  Mail  and  Express,  Telegram,  Evening  Sun, 
News  and  World. 

Q.  Did  you  read  that  in  the  Mail  and  Express?  A.  I 
couldn't  say.  ♦ 

Q.  Did  you  read  that  in  the  Telegram?    A.  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Can  you  say  that  you  read  it  in  any  newspaper?  A.  I 
did  read  it  in  some  newspaper. 

Q.  But  you  can  not  tell  what  newspaper?  A.  No,  sir;  that 
impression  got  into  my  mind;  I  think  it  was  through  the  pub- 
lic press. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  impression  whatever  that  any  one  put 
him  up  to  that?    A.  The  papers  say  something  about  it 

Q.  Did  that  impress  an  equal  impression  on  your  mind?  A. 
No. 

Q.  You  drove  that  impression  away?  A.  I  didn't  believe  il 
where  the  papers  charged  it. 

Q.  But  you  did  receive  an  impression  from  the  newspapers 
touching  the  question  of  immunity?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  rejected  the  other  impressions?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Now,  when  you  are  not  able  to  put  your  finger  upon  one 
solitary  act  that  you  can  attribute  this  man's  motive  to,  how 
are  yon  prepared  to  swear  that  this  man  voluntarily  and  with- 
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out  any  truth  or  grounds  or  justification  came  here  and  swore 
falsely  when  he  said  that  you  took  money  from  him  deriyed 
from  pool-rooms,  disorderly-houses  and  so  forth?  A.  He 
swore  falsely. 

Q.  Every  word  of  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  every  occasion?    A.  Yes,  sir.  i 

Q.  By  the  way,  did  he  swear  falsely  when  he  said  that  these 
pool-rooms  flourished  in  these  precincts?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  he?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  But  you  ought  to  know?    A.  Why?  : 

Q.  It  is  your  duty?    A.  He  reported  them  closed. 

Q.  It  is  your  duty?    A.  How? 

Q.  To  find  out?    A.  It  takes  nearly  all  day  to  do  office  duty. 

Q.  It  doesn't  make  any  difference  about  your  office  duty;  you 
are  charged  by  law  to  find  out?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Explain  if  you  can  how  it  was  that  these  pool-rooms  and 
other  violators  of  law  flourished  in  Captain  Schmittberger's 
precinct  and  that  you  took  no  steps  to  suppress  them?  A  I 
had  no  knowledge  of  them.  , 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  have  knowledge?  A.  Because  they 
hadn't  come  to  my  knowledge,  t 

Q.  Then  you  weren't  competent  for  your  position?  A.  Do 
you  know  the  size  of  the  first  inspection  district? 

Q.  Then  you  were  not  competent  for  your  position? .  A.  I  am 
competent 

Q.  But  you  showed  that  you  are  not?  A.  Because  yon  do  not 
arrest  every  murderer  are  you  not  competent? 

Q.  You  must  have  been  either  incompetent  or  corrupt?  A 
I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  crime. 

Q.  You  can  not  get  away  from  the  position ;  you  must  have 
been  either  incompetent  or  corrupt?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  bring  his  reports  that  he  reported  them  closed? 
A.  He  reported  them  closed. 

Q.  Will  you  bring  those  reports  to-morrow  morning?  A.  I 
don't  know  where  they  are;  I  presume  they  are  in  headquarto^ 

Q.  Will  you  bring  those  reports?  A.  If  I  can  find  than, 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  sit  quietly  in  the  office  and  accept  the 
reports  of  your  captains  in  your  inspection  district  and  do 
nothing  more  about  it?  A.  I  have  done  a  good  deal  more  thjui 
that. 

Q.  Have  you  done  anything  more  about  8chmlttbarger*i 
reports?  A.  "No,  i^Vv;  licy^  -Oi^  t^^orts  that  he  made;  te  waf 
there  two  or  tliree  moTit\ift\  Vl  's^^j^  ^  ^w\  >5ssi^ 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  go  to  any  place  that  Schmittberger  reported 
as  having  been  closed  to  find  out  whether  or  not  he  had 
reported  truly  or  untruly?  A.  He  didn't  report  them  as  hav- 
ing closed;  he  iei>orted  there  was  none  there  in  the  precinct. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  to  verify,  or  did  you  ever  cause  inquiries 
to  be  made  as  to  whether  those  reports  were  true  or  untrue? 
A.  I  supposed  they  were  true. 

Q.  You  supposed?    A.  Yes,  naturally. 

Q.  So  you  took  the  acts  of  your  subordinates  on  supposition? 
A.  To  a  great  extern,  as  correct 

Q.  And  you,  one  of  the  oldest  police  officers  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  holding  the  high  position  of  inspector,  rest  upon  a 
supposition  that  everything  is  all  right?    A.  I  rest  on  a  report. 

Q.  And  you  suppose  it  is  true?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  reports  have  been  made  to  police 
headquarters,  and  that  you  yourself  have  made  reports  which 
you  knew  to  be  lies?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  when  you  were  captain  of  the 
Tenderloin  you  didn't  make  reports  which  you  knew  to  be 
lies?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Did  you  ever  report  a  disorderly-house  existing  in  the 
Tenderloin?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(),  How  many?    A.  I  don't  know. 

C^  Did  you  ever  suppress  a  disorderly-house  that  you 
reported?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Name  me  one?  A.  I  don't  know  as  I  could  name  you  one; 
there  wore  reports  made  every  quarter. 

Mr.  GoflF. — ^I  know  all  about  the  reports. 

(We  vrill  take  an  adjournment  here,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is 
half-past  4  o'clock.) 

Chairman  Lexow. — Until  half-past  10  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  Goflf. — ^Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow.-^Shall  the  captain  present  himself  to-mor- 
row morning? 

Witness.— Those  reports  I  had  to  give  a  receipt  for.  I  would 
like  to  have  them.    They  are  very  valuable. 

(Witness  was  handed  papers  by  Mr.  Goflf.) 

Mr.  Goflf. — See  they  are  all  there. 

Chairman  Lexow. — The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until 
half-past  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 


proceedings  of  the  72d  sessioD  of  the  i-ommittee,  Thnrsday, 
December  27,  ltf04,  at  10:30  a.  m. 

Present. — Seuators  Clarence  Lexow,  Ueorge  W.  Robertson, 
Etlniand  O'Connor,  Cutlibert  W.  Pound,  Jacob  A.  Cantor  and 
Duniel  Itradlej.  John  W.  Goil',  Frank  SIoss  and  W.  Travers 
Jerome,  Of  counsel  for  the  eonimiliee. 

Mr.  Golt. — Is  Captain  Martens  in  court?  (A  messenger 
reports  to  Mr.  Goff.)  Is  Captain  Meakim  in  court?  (No  reply^ 
I  wisli  joii  would  call  Captain  Meakim. 

Cliairman  Lexow, — Tlie  surgeant-at-arms  will  call  Captain 
William  Meakim. 

Sergeant-at-Arms. —  William  Meakim,  William   Meakim. 

Chairniau  I.oxow. — The  stenographer  will  noU:  upon  hi»  niin- 
ntes  tbe  fact  that  William  Meakim  was  duly  subpoenaed  and 
was  called  as  a  wilneea  at  11:30  a.  m.  and  failed  to  respond. 

Mr.  Golf. — 13  Captain  Washbm-n  in  court?  Call  George 
Washburn. 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms. — George  Washburn. 

Inspector  Williams. — George  Washburn  is  reported  sick. 

Mr.  Goff. — la  Captain  Westervelt  in  court? 

Inspector  Williams. — Captain  Westervelt  reported  sick  last 
night. 

Mr.  Goff. — Captain  Westervelt  was  at  the  station-house  two 
hours  ago  and  received  a  subpoena.  Captain  Meakim  has  l>eeD 
under  subpoena  from  day  to  day,  and  I  have  a  letter  from  even 
a  police  surgeon  saying  that  his  illness  is  not  of  such  a  nature, 
being  muscular  rheumatism,  as  will  prevent  his  attendance 
before  this  committee.  I  specially  call  npon  Captain  Mettkini 
to  come  here  if  he  be  an  honest  man.  There  has  l)een  so  mocji 
evidence  before  this  committee  implicating  Captain  Meakim  !d 
the  most  corrupt  transactions  that  unless  he  be  carefal,  and 
unless  he  be  as  corrnpt  as  he  has  been  cHarged,  lie  will  comp 
here  to  this  witness  stand.  I  hope  these  words  will  reach  him 
pending  his  convalescence.    Now,  Inspector  Williams. 

Inspector  Alexander  S.  Williams  recalled,  and  further  exftm- 
ined,  testifies  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Inspector,  by  the  way.  while  T  tliink  of  it.  will  yon  please 
tell  me  where  in  the  Empire  of  Japan  your  lots  arc  eEtaated? 
A.  Ackndady. 
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Q.  Where  is  that?    A.  The  northern  part 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  a  paper  showing  your  title  to  that  prop- 
erty?   A.  The  title  was  that  of  Frederick  Wilkie. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  a  paper  giving  you  title  to  that  property? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  it?  A.  I  do  not  know;  I  presume  he  has  got  it 
if  he  is  alive. 

Q.  Who  is  Wilkie?  He  was  commercial  agent  of  the  United 
States  government  at  that  time;  they  did  not  have  a  consul  at 
that  time. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  no  foreigner  can  hold  land  and  have 
title  to  land  except  in  treaty  ports  of  Japan?  A.  This  was  a 
treaty  port.  i 

Q,  You  did  not  get  title  because  the  treaty  was  not  entered 
into  then?    A.  It  had  been  in  1855. 

Q.  Not  the  last  treaty,  the  Burlingame  treaty?  A.  It  had 
been  in  1855.  < 

Q.  Not  the  treaty  giving  rights  to  foreigners  to  hold  title. 
There  was  a  treaty  opening  ports,  but  there  was  not  a  treaty 
giving  rights  to  foreigners  to  hold  title  to  real  estate?  A.  I  did 
hold  that  real  estate;  for  the  purpose  of  going  into  business 
there  I  had  to  do  it  under  the  laws  of  that  State  or  country. 

Q.  Made  out  to  you  in  your  own  name?  A.  I  believe  it  was; 
yes,  sir.  \ 

Q.  Will  you  swear  it  was?    A.  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  You  only  think  it?    A.  I  am  very  positive. 

Q.  The  consul  of  Japan  informs  me  that  at  that  time  it  was 
impossible  for  a  foreigner  to  hold  a  title  there?    A.  I  was  there. 

Q.  He  was  too.    A.  That  may  be.  • 

Q.  He  was  the  consul-general  of  that  country  and  was  sup- 
posed to  know  the  laws;  is  he  another  liar?    A.  I  don't  say  he  is. 

Q.  Every  one  that  has  disagreed  with  you  he  is  either  a  liar 
or  mistaken?    A.  Hef  must  be  mistaken. 

Q.  You  are  the  only  one  in  the  universe  that  tells  the  truth? 
A.  Not  at  all.  i 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Perkins  was  introduced  to  you  by  Com- 
missioner French?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Perkins  swore  to  that;  did  he  swear  to  an  untruth?  A. 
That  may  be;  he  may  have  been  introduced  by  Mr.  French. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  he  was  introduced,  and  French  asked  you 
what  was  the  matter  with  his  bills?  A.  I  don't  remember  that, 
air. 
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Q.  You  don't  remember?    A.  I  do  not 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  Perkins  or  his  partner  Howell  did  not 
get  a  check  from  the  city  of  New  York  through  your  department 
for  $5,000  while  you  were  superintendent  of  street  cleaning?  A. 
No;  I  would  not;  but  there  is  no  bills  to  see. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  any  further  questions,  sir;  don't  you  know 
as  a  matter  of  fact  that  Perkins  went  down  to  Sag  Harbor, 
where  he  was  born,  and  where  Commissioner  French  was  born, 
to  get  two  neighbors  of  his  to  get  them  to  interest  French  to 
influence  you  to  pass  his  bill?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  anything  about  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  not  swear  French  did  not  come  to  you  and  ask 
you  what  was  the  matter  with  Perkins  and  Howell's  bills?  A. 
I  don't  see  why  he  should;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  wont  swear  he  did  not?    A.  He  might  have. 

Q.  1  suppose,  Captain  Williams,  that  there  has  been  no  man 
in  the  police  department  in  the  city  of  New  York  charged  with 
so  much  corruption  as  you  have?    A.  I  have  not  heard  of  it. 

Q.  You  have  never  heard  of  being  charged  with  corruption? 
A.  Sometimes,  yea  1 

Q.  Oh,  yes;  occasionally;  why  you  have  been  charged  with 
everythiiy;  from  taking  a  needle  to  an  anchor?  A*  No,  sir; 
that  is  not  true.  | 

Q.  You  were  never  charged  with  taking  a  needle?  A.  No, 
sir.  •! 

Q.  Or  an  anchor?    A.  Neither  one. 

Q.  Or  hose,  stockings,  whore-stockings?  A.  No,  sir;  that  is 
a  lie.  I 

Q.  Were  you  ever  charged  with  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  true;  the  man  that  says  that  has  sworn  to  a  lie 
also?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  put  on  trial  for  that  offense?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it  before?    A.  Never. 

Q.  And  that  is  equally — you  are  positive  of  that  as  you  are  of 
everything  else?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ()n  March  29, 1874,  charges  were  preferred  by  Superintend- 
ent Walling  against  Captain  Williams  of  the  Fourth  precinct, 
formerly  the  Eighth;  the  specification  set  forth  that  the  defend- 
ant while  captain  of  the  Eighth  precinct  —  now,  what  are  yon 
lookiiig  at;  what  are  you  looking  for,  captain?    A.  The  record. 

Q.  Will  you  please  put  the  record  out  of  your  hand. 
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Chainnaii  Lexow. —  Do  not  refresh  your  reoolleotian  until  you 
state  you  can  not  testify  without  refreshing  your  reoolleotion. 

Q.  When  I  want  the  paper  I  will  ask  you;  the  specifications 
set  forth  that  the  defendant,  while  captain  of  the  Eighth  pre- 
oinct,  in  the  month  of  June  last  accepted  from  Louise  Smith, 
a  keeper  of  a  house  of  ill-fame,  various  valuable  presents,  among 
which  are  the  following:  Six  pocket  handkerchiefs,  valued  at 
130,  one  gold-headed  cane  valued  at  |28,  one  pistol  valued 
at  |20,  one  pair  of  slippers  valued  at  flO,  one  velvet  vest  pat- 
tern valued  at  |17,  and  one  and  a  half  dozen  pairs  socks 
valued  at  $6;  and  the  trial  was  set  down  for  the  1st  of  April; 
now  you  have  sworn  that  no  man  ever  accused  you  of  having 
received  stockings  from  a  house  of  ill-fame?    A.  Never. 

Q.  It  appears  by  the  record  that  Superintendent  Walling 
accused  you?   A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  Then  a  man  did  accuse  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  were  wrong  in  saying  a  man  never  accused  you? 
A.  That  was  the  record  of  the  trial. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  that;  you  were  wrong  when  you  said 
that  no  man  ever  accused  you?  A.  There  have  been  many  peo- 
ple charged  wrongfully. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  that?  A.  If  that  is  correct  as  read, 
yes;  1  do  not  recollect  the  charges.     • 

Q.  That  is  the  record,  sir;  I  am  not  going  to  read  anything 
that  is  not  absolutely  on  the  record.  A.  I  don't  recollect  that 
charge. 

Q.  Tlicre  are  many  things  I  apprehend  that  will  escape  your 
memory,  you  were  wrong,  were  you  not,  when  you  said  no  man 
ever  accused  you  of  that  offense?  A.  Well,  as  superintendent 
of  police  — 

Q.  Were  you  wrong  or  were  you  right?    A.  I  was  right 

Q.  Rijrht?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  face  of  that  record?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  did  not  charge 
me  with  the  offense. 

Q.  Have  you  any  moral  sense,  at  all?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Anything  left  of  shame,  that  you  can  sit  on  the  witness- 
stand  and  say  you  are  right,  right  here  in  the  face  of  the  record? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  Superintendent  Walling  did  not  charge  you?  A.  As 
inperintendent  of  police. 

Q.  T  don't  care  under  what  character;  you  said  no  man  ever 
Pbarged  you?    A.  I  say  so  still. 
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Q.  You  say  so  still?    A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Well,  there  was  a  charge  preferred  against  yon?    A-  Bj 
the  superintendent  of  police.         l 
Q.  And  he  was  a  man,  I  presume?    A.  Sir. 
Q.  He  was  a  man?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  swore  to  a  falsehood  when  yon  said  that  no 
man  ever  charged  you  with  that?  A.  He  did  not  charge  mt 
with  it;  he  signed  the  charges  as  superintendent  of  police. 

Q.  Then  he  was  the  one  that  preferred  the  charges?    A  No, 
sir. 
Q.  Who  did?    A.  I  presume  this  woman. 
Q.  Somebody  preferred  the  charges?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Either  Walling  or  this  woman?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Then  we  have  got  it  —  that  is  worse  —  that  the  woman 
herself  accused  you  of  taking  these  socks?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  these  articles?    A.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Q.  And  when  you  swore  a  while  ago  you  were  never  charged 
with  such  an  offense —  A.  I  did  not  swear  to  it;  I  admit  I  did 
not  recollect  that  charge. 

Q.  You  did  not  swear  anything  of  the  kind;  you  did  not 
swear  a  failing  of  your  recollection ;  you  swore  that  no  man  ever 
charged  or  that  any  charge  was  ever  preferred  against  job 
charging  you  with  takiiig  socks?  A.  I  haven't  any  recollection 
at  the  time  of  the  charge. 

Q.  You  have  had  time  now  to  trace  up  and  think  over  it? 
A.  I  can  not  now  recollect  it 
Q.  Then  why  do  you  say  it  for?    A.  I  can  not  recollect. 
Q.  When    you    asked    me    a    while    ago —     A.  After  that 
occured  — 

Q.  Wait  a  while;  when  you  asked  be  a  while  ago  what  wm 
the  result  of  that  trial,  you  evidentiy  recollected  it?    A.  Aft« 
I  was  tried;  yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that  trial?    A.  I  don't  know. 
Q.  Were  you  fined?    A.  I  can  find. 
Q.  Were  you  convicted?    A.  Was  I  fined? 
Q.  Yes.    A.  I  can  find  what  was  the  result. 
Q.  Have  you  not  gone  over  your  record  often  enough  since 
this  committee  has  been  in  session  to  know  what  resulted  in  a 
charge  that  was  devised  in  so  much  petty  meanness  as  taking 
socks  from  houses  of  ill-fame?    A.  I  don't  think  it  was  prov«L 
Q.  How  do  you  know  it  was  not  proven,  if  you  don't  recollect! 
A.  I  don't  recollect  what  was  done  with  it  I 
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Q.  You  daii't  know  whether  you  were  proven  guilty  or  not? 
A.  I  don't  think  I  was  proved  guilty^ 

Q.  If  you  don't  recollect  why  have  you  any  thoughts  about  it? 
A.  Because  I  have  the  cases  I  was  proven  guilty  in. 

Q.  And  this  is  not  one  of  the  cases?    A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  You  have  no  recollection,  you  say?  A.  No,  su';  I  don't 
think  I  was  fined. 

Q.  Such  a  slight  thing  as  a  charge  against  a  police  captain  of 
having  taken  handkerchiefs  and  socks  from  the  keeper  of  a 
house  of  ill-fame,  the  result  of  that  charge  has  escaped  your 
recollection?    A.  It  is  over  20  —  it  is  20  odd  years  ago. 

Q.  Never  mind  how  many  years  ago;  you  remember  your  lots 
in  Japan?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  the  most  petty,  the  most  infamous 
charge  brought  against  you,  of  having  taken  handkerchiefs  from 
a  house  of  ill-fame?    A.  I  do  not  recollect  it 

Q.  You  have  a  convenient  memory?    A.  Fairly  so. 

Q.  Fairly  convenient?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  you  put  it 
that  way.  s 

Q.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  convenient?    A.  I  have  a  fair  memory. 

Q.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  with  your  customary  bravado. 
Inspector  Williams,  you  thought  that  that  would  never  be 
referred  to  because  you  managed  to  get  that  off  the  record;  you 
managed  to  keep  that  off  the  record?    A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  it  never  occurred?  A.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  did  or  not 

Q.  Will  you  swear  it  never  occurred?  A.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  were  not  put  on  trial  for  that  offense? 
A.  I  would  not.  I 

Q.  You  dare  not  deny  it?  A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it;  I 
say  when  you  say  I  kept  it  off  the  record,  you  say  what  is  not 
true. 

Q.  Will  you  deny  here  on  oath — a  false  oath  here  is  perjury — 
will  you  dare  deny  on  oath  that  the  charges  were  never  pre- 
ferred against  you  by  Superintendent  Walling,  including  what 
I  have  read  here?    A.  If  they  were  ever  proven  — 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  for  a  proposition  at  all?  A.  If  they 
were  tried. 

Q.  Bead  my  question,  and  be  a  little  patient.    (Stenographer 

read  the  question.)    Will  you  deny  here  on  oath  —  a  false  oath 

■e  is  perjury  —  will  you  dare  deny  on  oath  that  charges  were 
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never  preferred  against  you  by  Superintendent  Walling,  includ- 
ing what  I  have  read  here?  A.  I  do  not  know  whether  thoy 
were  or  not 

Q.  That  is  not  my  question;  I  put  it  so  specific,  because  we 
may  have  cause  to  inquire  of  this  hereafter.  **  March  2*.),  1874, 
charges  were  preferred  by  Superintendent  WaJling  a«:ainst 
Captain  Williams  of  the  Fourth  prlec^nct,  formerly  of  the 
Eighth."  The  specifications  set  forth  that  "  the  defendant, 
while  captain  of  the  Eighth  precinct,  in  the  month  of  June  last, 
accepted  from  Louise  Smith,  keeper  of  a  house  of  ill-fame, 
various  valuable  presents,  among  which  are  the  following:  Six 
pocket  handkerchiefs,  valued  at  f30;  ome  gold-headed  cane, 
valued  at  f25;  one  pistol,  valued  at  f20;  one  pair  slippers,  valued 
at  |10;  one  velvet  vest  pattern,  valued  at  $17;  one  and  a 
half  dozen  pairs  of  socks,  valued  at  f6;  trial  set  down  for  April 
1st;"  will  you  deny,  under  the  solemn  obligations  of  your  oath, 
that  such  charges  were  preferred  against  you  as  I  have  read? 
A.  What  was  the  date? 

Q.  Will  you  so  swear,  as  I  have  read  in  my  question?  A. 
Will  you  give  me  the  date,  Mr.  Gaflf? 

Q.  I  have,  sir;  March  29,  1874?  A.  The  time  that  I  am 
charged  with,  receiving  them.' 

Q.  That  is  the  time  that  the  charges  were  preferred  against 
you?  A.  No;  but  there  is  another  date  in  there;  June  some- 
thing. 

Q.  Will  you  please  answer  my  question?  A.  I  want  to  get 
at  the  other  date? 

Mr.  Goflf. — Read  my  question. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q  You  are  asked  if  the  charges  were  preferred  against  you; 
the  date  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  of  the  charges  being 
preferred?  A.  I  have  no  recollection,  Mr.  Chairman,  '^f  ^he 
charge. 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  Will  you  deny  that  those  charges  that  I  have  read  off  in 
my  previous  question  was  preferred  against  you  by  Super- 
intendent Walling?    A.  I  have  no  recollectioii  of  that 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  such  charges  were  not  preferred? 
A.  I  would  not 
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Q,  And  it  is  the  truth  that  those  charges  were  preferred? 
A.  That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  If  such  charges  were  preferred  against  jou  would  you  be 
likely  to  forget  them?    A.  I  would  have  a  record  of  them. 

Q.  I  don't  care  for  your  record  at  all?  A.  My  record  is 
correct. 

Q.  I  dont'  care:  for  your  record;  I  ask  if  such  chai'ges  have 
been  preferred  against  you  would  you  be  likely  to  forget  them? 
A.  If  I  had  been  tried  on  them,  no. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  that,  sir;  get  back  again?  A.  I  think 
if  they  had  been  proved — 

Q.  I  don't  care  what  your  thoughts  are?  A.  I  am  giving  the 
answer. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Would  you  be  likely  to  forget  them?  A.  I  certainly  do 
not  recollect  such  a  charge. 

Q.  If  such  charges  were  preferred  against  you  would  you  be 
likely  to  forget  them?    A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Since  you  would  not  forget  such  charges  will  you  deny 
on  oath  that  such  charges  were  not  preferred  against  you?  A. 
I  have  no  recollection  of  them. 

Q.  Will  you  deny  it?    A.  No. 

Q.  Then  it  is  the  truth  that  they  were  preferred?  A.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  or  not 

Q.  If  they  had  been  you  would  have  known?  A.  I  think  I 
would.  ^ 

Q.  I  ask  you,  since  you  think  you  would,  and  that  is  your  best 
impression,  you  think  you  would,  do  you  now  deny  they  were 
not  preferred  against  you?  A.  I  would  not;  but  if  I  got  that 
date  while. — 

m 

Q.  Wait  a  while?    A.  One  moment;  I  want  to  say  one  word. 
Mr.  Goff. —  No;  no,  inspector. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Your  answers  cover  the  whole  ground,  I 
think. 
The  Witness. —  There  is  one  thing,  Mr.  Chairman  — 
Chairman   Lexow. —  I  would  not  enlarge  upon  i1]y  Mr.  Inspector. 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  Do  you  remember  appearing  at  headquarters  to  stand  a 
trial  upon  the  charges  preferred  by  Superintendent  Walling  on 
ihe  complaint  of  Louise  Smith  of  taking  from  her  those  artioles 

***»d?    A.  I  do  not  recollect 
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Q.  Will  you   swear  you   did  not  go  on  April   2d  to  polio 
headquarters  in  1875,  to  stand  your  tibial?       A.  I  would  not 
say  so;  no,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  had  gone  would  you  likely  forget  such  attendauce 
there  for  such  purposes?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  w^ould  likely  forget  it?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  forgotten  all  the  time  that  you  attended  at 
police  headquarters  to  stand  trial?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  remembered  the  whole  of  them?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  said  yesterday  that  you  had  been  charged 
eighteen  times  with  violations  of  rules  or  violations  of  law?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

(>.  Eighteen  times?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  18  times?  A.  I  can  give  you  the  date 
from  memorandum. 

Q.  But  you  can  not  give  us  from  recollection?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  memorandum  of  the  times  yoiirseif  ?  A.  1 
have  got  an  official  record. 

Q.  You  have  got  the  memorandum  from  the  official  record? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  made  it?    A.  I  did  not  make  it. 

Q.  You  caused  it  to  be  made?    A.  A  clerk  gave  it  to  me. 

Q.  You  asked  for  it?    A.  Yes;  I  asked  for  it 

Mr.  Goff . —  I  state  here  it  is  a  fact,  Senators,  that  so  far  as 
Inspector  Williams'  record  in  the  police  department  was  con- 
cerned that  up  to  the  time  we  called  for  records   of  police 
officials  and  their  different  trials,  that  there  was  one  notable 
instance,  a  very  notable  instance,  that  Captain  W^illiams  was 
placed  on  trial  in  this  city,  while  the  commissioners  stood  two 
to  two;  and  at  that  time,  that  is  in  this  year,  when  we  called 
for  the  record  there  was  no  suggestion  on  the  record  of  that 
trial,  which  was  famous  in  this  city;  it  has  been  put  on  since; 
and  it  was  only  put  on  because  attention  was  called  to  that 
case  before  this  investigating  committee.    I  refer  to  the  charjres 
preferred  against  Captain   Williams  by   Howard   Crosby  and 
other  gentlemen.     There  is  nothing  in  his  record  suggestinn 
those   charges   or  the    disposition    of    those    charges;    it   is 
absolutely  silent  upon  them;  and  were  put  on  since  we  asked 
for  them. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Was  that  the  fault  of  the  clerk,  or  the 
fault  of  the  commissioners? 
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Mr.  Gofif. —  The  fault  of  the  whole  department,  Senator. 

Q.  Now,  captain,  what  precinct  were  you  first  sent  to  com- 
mand?   A.  Thirty-third.  j 

Q.  Where  was  that  situated  in?  A.  One  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  West  Thirty-first  street;  I  think  that  was  the  number. 

Q.  What  is  that  precinct  known  as  now?  A.  That  was  known 
as  the  mounted  squad;  Thirty-third  precinct  of  the  mounted 
squad.  i 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  command  of  that  precinct?  A. 
Prom  July  9,  1871,  until  May  31,  1872. 

Q.  That  is  a  little  less  than  a  year;  and  to  what  precinct 
did  you  go  from  there?    A.  Twenty-first. 

Q.  Where  was  that  precinct  located  then?  A.  In  Thirty-fifth 
street  near  Third  avenue. 

Q.  And  how  long  did  you  remain  there?  A.  Let  me  refer  to 
dates,  Mr.  Goff.  I 

Q.  Oh,  no;  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect?  A.  I  think  it  was 
in  June  or  July;  June  or  July,  1873,  I  was  transferred  to  the 
Eifrhth  precinct 

Q.  Is  that  down  in —  A.  Corner  of  Wooster  and  Prince 
streeta  i 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  command  of  the  Eighth  pre- 
cinct? A.  I  think  September,  1874,  I  went  to  the  Fourth 
precinct 

Q.  Well,  about  the  time  that  you  remained  in  the  Eighth; 
was  it  1873  —  over —    A.  About  16  months,  I  think. 

Q.  That  was  before  Captain  McDonald  was  there,  was  it  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  succeeded  Captain  McCullough  there. 

Q.  Who  was  your  wardman  there?  A.  I  think  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Terwilliger. 

Q.  Not  just  then;  by  the  way,  you   have   seen  Terwilliger 
recently,  have  you  not?    A.  I  saw  him  about  a  year  or  two  ago. 
Q.  Did  you  not  see  him  at  headquarters?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  see  him  this  year?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  He  is  off  the  police  now?    A.  He  has  been  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Q.  Didn't  he  call  at  headquarters  to  see  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  or  hear  that  he  was  subpoenaed  to 
attend  before  this  committee?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  And  that  he  evaded  a  subpoena?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Suppose  I  mention  your  wardman  there  —  Connolly;  does 
that  refresh  your  memory  anything?    A.  I  don't  remember  him. 

Q.  Edward  Connolly?  A.  I  do  not  recsoUect  any  wardman 
except  Terwilliger. 

Q.  Who  did  you  take  from  there  to  the  Fourth  ward?  A.  I 
did  not  take  anybody. 

Q.  You  took  Connolly,  did  you  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  the  collecting  for  you  in  the  Eighth  ward?  A 
He  did  no  collecting  for  me  in  the  Eighth  wai*d  or  any  other 
ward. 

Q.  And  no  other  man  did  any  collecting  for  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  never  permitted  any  house  of  ill-fame  to  flourish 
in  that  Eighth  ward  while  you  were  there?  A.  They  were 
there;  I  found  them  there. 

Q.  And  you  left  them  there?    A.  Some,  yes. 

Q.  Those  that  paid?    A.  They  paid  nothing  to  me. 

Q.  Why  did  you  leave  them  there  then?  A.  Because  thej 
were  kind  of  fashionable  at  the  time. 

Q.  Because  they  were  fashionable?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  thsX 
there  was  less  there  when  I  left;  when  I  went  away. 

Q.  Wait  a  while;  you,  an  inspector  of  police,  acting  under  an 
oath  of  office — ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  paid  by  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York  to  be  a 
guardian  of  the  peace,  you  state  here,  under  the  solemnity  of 
your  oath,  that  you  let  disorderly-houses  and  let  them —  A 
Alleged,  yes.  , 

Q.  In  the  Eighth  precinct  of  which  you  are  commander;  be- 
cause it  was  fashionable  to  do  so?  A.  Not  fashionable  to  do  so, 
but  not  fashionable  to  leave  them  there;  they  were  there  when 
I  went  there. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  bcause  it  was  fashionable?  A.  Yes,  air; 
to  a  certain  extent;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  qualify;  fashionable  for  what?  A.  The  people  made 
no  complaint  against  them. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  the  reason;  you  said  that  the  reaaoa 
that  you  left  those  houses  there  was  because  it  was  fashionable? 
A.  Yes;  you  can  put  it  that  way. 

Q.  I  repeat  my  question,  that  you,  an  inspector  of  police,  act- 
ing under  your  oath  of  office — ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Paid  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  enforce 
the  law —    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Yon  state  here  under  oath  that  you  Ipft  those  houses  lliere 
because  it  was  fashionable?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  best  answer  you  can  give  to  my  question? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow:    \ 

Q.  Don't  you  apprehend  that  that  is  rather  an  extraordinary 
answer  to  the  question?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  how  to  put  it 
any  other  way,  Mr.  Chairman;  the  houses  have  been  there  for 
years;  they  were  closed  up  and  raided  when  there  was  com- 
plaint made;  when  there  was  robberies  or  assaults  committed 
in  them  they  were  closed  up,  and  would  oi)en  two  or  three  days 
afterward;  the  raids  were  continued;  the  first  five  months  I  was 
thtTe  I  arrested  600  and  odd  of  them;  you  could  not  wipe  them 
out;  they  seemed  to  exist 

By  Mr.  GoflP: 

Q.  You  arrested  street  walkers?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  a  great 
number  of  houses;  the  blotters  and  returns  of  those  dates  will 
show. 

Q.  At  that  time  Captain  Williams'  was  the  most  notorious 
precinct  in  this  city;  the  most  notorious,  when  Greene  street 
and  Wooster  street  were  the  most  notorious  streets  in  the  city 
of  New  York?    A.  No;  they  had  got  to  moving  up  town. 

Q.  Oh,  no;  that  was  many  years  after  that;  when  the  notorious 
Laura  kept  at  12  Greene  street,  and  kept  her  sign  over  her 
door,  even  after  you  left  there.  No  12  Greene  street;  she  had 
not  moved  then?    A.  That  was  not  No.  12  Greene  street. 

Q.  Oh,  yes;  well,  where  was  it?  A.  Laura's  place  was  up  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Prince  and  Houston  streets,  somewheres 
along  there. 

Q.  You  have  been  there?  A.  I  understood  there  was  a  Laura 
kept  there. 

Q.  Oh,  you  understood?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  I  said  this  place  had  a  sign  out?  A.  I  say  it  was 
not  No.  12. 

Q.  You  know  where  it  was?    A.  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  Tlien  why  did  you  contradict  me?  A.  For  the  very  good 
reason  that  No.  12  Greene  street  is  near  Canal,  and  they  are 
all  business  houses. 

Q.  Now,  they  are,  but  not  then?    A.  Yes;  then  there  was. 

Q.  Not  when  yon  w«*««  '     *■•  I  beg  yonr  pardon, 

Mr.  Ooff. 
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Q.  You  recognized  Laura's  name?    A-  Yes. 

Q.  You  knew  where  she  kept?  A.  I  am  not  sure;  it  was  ift 
that  neighborhood. 

Q.  It  was  in  your  precinct?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  found  her  there?    A-  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  left  her  there?  A.  I  would  not  swear  I  did  not;  1 
think  she  got  married  and  went  away.  | 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  leave  her  there  keeping  a 
house?    A.  No;  I  would  not 

Q.  You  knew  Madam  Bennett,  for  instance,  did  you  not;  in 
Greene  street;  that  was  a  notorious  place?  A.  Yes;  I  think 
there  was  a  woman  named  Bennett  there. 

Q.  And  you  left  her  there?    A.  That  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  You  would  not  deny  you  did?    A-  No,  sir. 

Q.  She  flourished  when  you  went  there  and  while  you  were 
there  and  she  flourished  when  you  went  away?  A.  I  don't  know 
how  much  she  flourished. 

Q.  She  opened  a  business  house?    A.  Yes.| 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  close  it?  A.  I  don't  think  there  was  any 
complaints. 

Q.  Did  you  wait  for  citizens  to  make  a  complaint?  A  I 
waited  for  complaints.  j- 

Q.  There  were  no  respectable  residents  there;  would  you  ex- 
pect the  houses  to  complain  on  each  other?  A.  Yes,  sir;  there 
were  respectable  people  living  there. 

Q.  In  Greene  street,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Laura's  and 
Bennett's?    A.  Yes.  ^ 

Q.  Respectable  people?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Families?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  name  one?    A.  There  was  a  ramiiy  named  Meyera 

Q.  Meyers?    A.  Yes,  sir.  j 

Q.  What  was  Meyer's  business?    A.  I  could  not  tell  you,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  not  tell?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  assume  that  Mr.  Meyers  was  a  merchant;  was  he  not! 
A.  He  lived  on  the  corner  of  Prince  and  Wooster,  immediately 
opposite  the  station-house.  . 

Q.  He  was  a  respectable  man?    A.  He  claimed  to  be. 

Q.  You  took  him  to  be?    A.  I  thought  he  was;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  man  of  family,  was  he  not?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  His  house  was  riarht  across  from  the  station-house?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  On  the  other  comer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  took  hhn  to  be  a  respectable  man,  and  you  say 
there  were  other  respectable  persons  living  in  that  vicinity,  how 
is  it  you  allowed  these  most  notorious  houses  to  exist  in  the  midst 
of  a  respectable  population?    A.  They  were  not  so  notorious. 

Q.  It  is  a  question  of  degree  in  your  mind;  is  it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yes;  a  question  of  degree;  but  it  was  well  known  at  that 
time  that  the  houses  called  the  French  houses  all  flourished  in 
your  precinct?  A.  They  say  there  were  some  French  houses; 
yes,  sir.         • 

Q.  Now,  that  house,  across  from  the  station-house,  where  there 
was  a  girl  murdered  —  you  remember  that;  do  you  not;  right 
across  from  the  station-house?    A.  Not  in  my  time. 

Q.  Not  in  your  time;  well,  there  was?    A.  No,  sir. 

Qt  There  was  a  disorderly-house  right  across  from  the  station? 
A.  No,  sir.        I 

Q.  They  were  right  around  the  station?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  were  they  from  the  station-    A.  Oh,  a  block. 

Q.  How  many  houses  did  you  find  there,  Inspector  Williams? 
A.  I  could  not  tell  you,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  a  list?    A.  I  made  a  report 

Q.  To  whom?  A.  I  made  one  report  to  the  superintendent  of 
police,  and  another  to  the  grand  jury.  ) 

Q.  How  many  did  you  report?    A.  I  could  not  tell  you,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Belle  Armstrong  in  Greene  street?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Kate  King  in  Greene  street?  A.  Yes; 
there  was  a  woman,  I  believe,  of  that  name. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Mrs.  Russell  in  Greene  street?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Mrs.  Wilson  in  13  Greene  street?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Madam  Thompson?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Madam  Scott?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  None  of  those?    A.  No,  sir.  I 

Q.  When  you  made  the  list  before  the  grand  jury,  how  did  you 
come  to  bring  your  list  to  the  grand  jury?  A.  The  board  of 
education  asked  for  a  list. ' 

Q.  Why  did  the  board  of  education  ask  for  a  list?  A.  On 
account  of  the  school  in  Wooster  street 

Q.  On  complaint  that  the  houses  were  so  numerous  that  the 
children  could  not  go  with  safety  to  the  school?  A.  No,  sir; 
that  wap ' 
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Q.  What  was  it?  A.  The  rear  of  the  school  was  in  the  rear 
of  some  of  those  hoases. 

Q.  It  was  pretty  closely  approximated  to  them;  the  board  of 
education  endeavored  to  suppress  those  houses;  did  they  not! 
A.  1  went  before  the  grand  jury  with  the  list.^ 

Q.  Did  the  board  of  education  endeavor  to  suppress  them 
alone?    A.  They  did. 

Q.  They  found  a  pretty  large-sized  obstacle  in  you?  A.  No, 
sir;  1  gave  them  all  the  assistance  that  I  could. 

Q.  Did  you  suppress  the  houses  in  response  to  the  request  (rf 
the  board  of  education?    A.  I  suppressed  quite  a  number. 

Q.  Did  you  suppress  the  houses  they  complained  of?  A.  Ln- 
mediately;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Name  the  houses?  A.  I  could  not  give  you  the  number;  they 
were  immediatelv  in  the  rear  of  the  Wooster  street  school. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  complaint  made  to  you  that  the  proximity 
of  these  houses  was  corrupting  and  dangerous  to  the  morals 
and  well-being  of  the  children?  A.  Those  particular  houses; 
yes,  sir.       * 

Q,  And  did  you  not  say  they  would  not  do  any  harm  to  the 
children?    A.  No,  sir.       ' 

Q.  You  did  not  say  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  read  from  the  oflBcial  record:  "  Session  of  the  committee 
of  inquiry  of  the  board  of  education  as  to  the  existence  of  houses 
of  ill-fame  in  the  Eighth  ward.  Captain  Williams  called  as  a 
witness  and  sworn.  Q.  How  many  houses  of  ill-fame  exist  at 
present  in  the  Eighth  precinct?  A.  There  exist  at  present  SV 
You  remember  that  answer?    A.  I  might  have  made  it 

Q.  Will  you  say  whether  you  did  or  not?  A.  If  it  is  there 
in  the  official  record,  it  is  true. 

Q.  I  would  not  read  anytliing  else,  inspector;  I  am  not  going 
to  put  questions  to  you  — 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  remember  making  such  a  statement?  A.  I  was 
before  the  board  of  education  and  made  a  statement. 

Q.  Does  your  present  recollection  of  the  number  of  houses 
talh   with  the  answer  you  made  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "  Q.  Where  are  they  located?  A.  In  Mercer,  Greene  Thomp- 
son, Sullivan  and  Bleecker  street."  Do  vou  remember  that 
answer?    A.  I  tliink  it  is  likely  I  made  it 
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Q.  "  Q.  These  hoases  are  then  kept  open  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  authorities?  "  What  answer  did  you  make  to  that?  A. 
I  dont  know. 

Q.  Were  they  kept  open  to  the  knowledge  of  the  authoritiefl? 
A.  The  authorities  reported  them. 

Q.  Were  they  kept  open  to  the  knowledge  of  the  authorities? 
A.  Not  with  any  guilty  knowledge. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  for  guilty  or  innocent  knowledge;  these 
bouses  were  kept  open  to  the  knowledge  of  the  authorities?  A. 
The  authoritiee  had  knowledge  of  them  when  they  made  that 
rei)ort 

Q.  You  were  the  authority?  A.  I  was  the  authority;  that 
was  my  report 

Q.  Your  answer  was  "Well,  of  course,  we  know  all  about 
them;"  you  remember  that  answer?  A.  I  may  have  made  it; 
yes,  sir.  « 

Q.  Then  you  did  know  all  about  those  83  houses?  A.  Yes;  if 
I  read  It  to  them. 

Q.  And  if  you  answered  it,  as  you  did  answer,  at  that  time, 
If  was  true  of  course?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  it  that  at  that  time  you  were  captain  of 
that  precinct  you  had  knowledge  as  a  police  captain  and  that 
you  knew  all  about  the  83  disorderly-houses,  that  you  gave  a 
list  of?    A.  Alleged  disorderly-houses. 

Q.  There  is  no  "alleged"  here;  there  is  no  word  "alleged;" 
that  came  into  your  vocabulary  there  later?  A.  In  the  reports 
mada 

Q.  You  did  not  say  "alleged;"  it  is  not  in  your  testimony? 
A.  It  is  in  the  reports.  > 

Q.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  talking  about  the  reports. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  If  the  inspector  made  a  statement  that 
he  knew  all  about  them,  that  does  away  with  the  "  alleged." 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  word  "alleged"  was  the  veriest  nonsense 
that  crept  in  when  they  wanted  to  cover  up  corrupt  prostitutes;. 
He  acknowledges  he  knew  all  about  that. 

Q.  Now,  you,  knowing  all  about  those  83  disorderly-houses  in 
that  precinct,  can  you  tell  us  why  you  did  not  suppress  those 
disorderly-houses?    A.  I  did;  I  suppressed  all  I  could. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  suppress  the  83?  A.  I  did  all  I  could  in 
1^  months. 

Q.  Hadn't  you  the  power  to  do  it?   A.  If  I  had  the  eyidence^ 
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Q.  You  knew  all  about  them,  you  said;  hadn't  you  tiie  poir«r; 
your  knowing  all  about  those  disorderly-houses,  to  suppresi 
them,  had  you  or  had  you  not?  A.  I  knew  all  about  the  loca- 
tion. 

Q.  Had  you  or  had  you  not  the  power  to  suppress  the  diaor 
derly-houses  if  you  knew  all  about  them?  A.  I  don't  say  I 
knew  all  about  them. 

Q.  You  say  so  here;  and  you  swear  you  made  that  answer? 
A.  That  requires  evidence. 

Q.  I  don't  want  you  to  tell  me;  I  want  to  know  why  is  it  — 
I  want  to  know  had  you,  or  had  you  not  the  power  to  supprea 
the  83  disorderly-houses  that  you  knew  all  about?  A.  I  went 
before  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  Had  you,  or  had  you  not  the  power. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  The  counsel  is  entitled  to  a  categorical  answer  to  that 
question.  It  may  be  qualified  afterward;  but  now,  according 
to  the  question  he  is  entitled  to  the  categorical  answer  yes  or 
no;  had  you  the  power?    A.  I  had  the  power;  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  And  it  was  your  duty  to  suppress  those  disorderly-hoases, 
and  you  recognized  it  as  your  duty;  was  it  not?  A.  I  went 
before  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  Answer  my  question;  you  recognized  it  to  be  your  sworn 
duty  to  suppress  those  disorderly-houses  you  had  the  power 
to  suppress?    A.  I  suppressed  all  I  could. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  recognized  it  was  your  duty  to  suppress  them?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  we  have  it  that  a  police  oflBcer,  captain  of  a  pre- 
cinct, knowing  it  to  be  his  duty,  and  having  it  within  his 
power  to  suppress  83  disorderly-houses,  that  he  knew  every- 
thing about  did  not  suppress  those  83  disorderly-houses  be- 
cause it  was  fashionable  not  to  suppress  them?  A.  I  did  not 
suppress  them  all. 

Q.  Did  you  suppress  the  83  disorderly-houses?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Because  it  was  fashionable  not  to  suppress  them?  A. 
Because  there  were  not  complaints  against  all  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  go  before  the  grand  jury?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q,  You  were  summoned  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  were  not  summoned?  A.  I  think 
I  was  not;  I  went  down  there  with  that  list  and  submitted  it 
to  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  you  went  to  thje  grand  jury  to  make 
complaints  against  those  83  disorderly-houses?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  specific  complaint  against  each  one  of 
the  83  disorderly-houses?  A.  I  don't  know  as  I  did;  I  had 
the  list  there. 

Q.  You  have  not  answered  my  question;  you  were  further 
questioned,  "  Q.  Can  you  inform  us  who  owns  these  houses, 
together  with  the  names  of  the  occupants?"  what  answer 
did  you  make  to  that?  A.  I  do  not  recollect  what  the  answer 
was. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  owners  of  the  houses?    A.  I  had  a  list. 

Q.  You  knew  the  owners  of  the  houses;  you  had  the  list  of 
the  owners  of  the  houses?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  had  a  list  of  the  owners  of  the  houses,  as 
well  as  a  list  of  the  occupants  of  the  houses?    A.  No,  sir. 

IQ.  JMd  you  not  recognize  it  to  be  your  duty  not  only  to 
suppress  those  houses  but  to  proceed  against  the  reputed 
owners  of  those  houses?    A.  Tliat  is  the  law. 

Q.  And  you  knew  it  to  be  the  law?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

.Q.  And  you  had  the  power  to  proceed  in  obedience  to  the 
law?    A.  Yes,  sir.  • 

fi.  Did  you  proceed  against  the  owner  of  one  of  the  dis- 
orderly-houses?   A.  I  submitted  the  names  to  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  what  took  place  before  the  grand  jury, 
and  you  ought  to  know  well  enough  that  is  privileged;  did 
you  proceed  against  the  owner  of  one  of  the  83  disorderly- 
houses  that  you  knew  of,  that  you  had  a  list  of?  A.  I  don't 
know  whether  I  did  or  not 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  or  you  did  not?  A.  I  sw^ear  I 
did,  I  think 

Q.  You  think?    A.  Yes.  ' 

Q.  Will  you  refer  me  to  one  case?    A.  I  could  not 

Q.  Will  you  refer  me  to  the  name  of  one  man  against  whom 
you  made  an!  affidavit?  A.  I  could  not  refer  you  to  the  name 
of  one  owner. 

'   IQ.  And  you  had  the  list  at  that  time  of  the  owners?      A. 
Yes,  sip.  '  } 
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Q.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  did  not  do  anything?   A. 
Oh,  yes;  I  did. 
Q.  What?    A.  I  suppressed  a  number  of  those  houses. 
Q.  Did  you  proceed  against  them  and  secure  a  conviction? 
A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  court?    A.  I  could  not  tell  you;  I  think  Spediil 
Sessions.  ( 

Q.  Give  me  the  name  of  one?    A.  I  could  not. 
Q.  Well,  your  answer  was,  "  A.  I  know  who  owns  them,  of 
course,  as  well  as  the  people  who  occupied  them;"  that  was 
true,  was  it  not?    A.  If  I  made  that  answer  that  time  it  was 
true. 
Q.  You  did  make  the  answer?    A   That  was  true. 
Q.  "  Q.  Have  you   not  made  out  a  complete    list  of  thoee 
houses,  and  the  owners  and  occupants;"  what  answer  did  you 
make  to  that?    A.  I  think  I  said,  I  have. 

Q.  Yes;  you  did;  "  I  did,  and  what  is  more  I  have  a  list  of  it 

in  my  pocket;"  you  have  a  list  of  it  right  there?    A.  Yes,  dr. 

Q.  "  Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  houses  of  ill-fame  within  three 

blocks  of  the  school  in  your  precinct;"  do  you  remember  what 

answer  you  made  to  that?    A.  I  do  not 

Q.  As  matter  of  fact  did  you  know  of  any  houses  within  three 
blocks  of  the  school?    A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  rear. 

Q.  You  next  say,  "  Yes;  I  know  a  house  of  ill-fame  a  block 
and  a  half  from  the  school;  will  you  tell  us  who  owns  it;"  what 
did  you  answer?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Why  do  you  refuse  to  work  up  your  knowledge?     A.  Well, 
I  can  not  tell  what  my  answer  was  22  years  ago  or  20  years  ago. 
Q.  I  ask  you,  did  you  furnish  the  names  of  the  owners  of  these 
houses  to  the  board  of  education?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 

Q.  You  recognized  that  the  board  of  education  was  moving  ia 
the  interest  of  the  children  of  the  public  school;  did  you  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  f 

Q.  And  that  they  were  endeavoring  to  protect  the  morals  and 
the  well-being  of  the  children  in  the  public  school,  did  you  not? 
A.  Yes.  \  ^ 

Q.  And  you  stood  between  the  board  of  education  and  ttc 
keepers  and  owners  of  the  disreputable-houses  in  that  precinct? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  (  I 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  aid  the  board  of  education?  A.  It  wtf 
not  the  board  of  education ;  it  was  a  self-constituted  eonmiitte 
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Q.  It  was  the  committee  of  the  board  of  education?  A.  I  beg 
pardon,  it  was  a  citizens'  committee. 

Q.  I  am  reading  right  from  the  record  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion?   A.  That  was  taken  before  the  boaid  of  education. 

Q.  Was  that  not  a  committee  of  inquiry  of  the  board  of  edwHt- 
tion?    A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Wood  was  president. 

Q.  Into  the  question  of  the  cxisleiioe  of  houses  of  ill-fame  in 
the  Eighth  w^ard;  that  is  the  record;  never  mind  about  the 
self -constituted  committee;  I  ask  you  now  why  it  was,  you,  a 
captain  of  the  police,  a  sworn  officer,  paid  by  the  people  of  this 
city,  that  you  did  not  aid  the  board  of  education  to  do  what  you 
have  refused  to  do,  to  suppress  houses  of  ill-fame?  A.  I  did  not 
refuse  to  do  it;  I  had  done  it. 

Q.  You  had  not  done  it  if  you  said  there  were  83  houses  there? 
A.  I  suppressed  a  number  of  houses. 

Q.  You  had  not  done  it  if  Ihere  was  83  remaining  at  the  time 
you  went  before  the  board?    A.  No,  sir;  I  had  not 

Q.  You  having  neglected  to  do  it,  will  you  answer  me  why 
you  neglected  to  do  it?  A.  I  did  not  neglect  to  do  it;  I  was 
doing  all  I  could.  I 

Q.  Wait  a  while;  you  must  have  neglected;  you  ha3  the 
power;  you  must  have  neglected  if,  at  the  time  you  were  brought 
before  this  committee  83  houses  flourished  there?  A.  I  was  only 
sixteen  months  there. 

Q.  I  don't  care  how  long  you  were  there?  A.  I  made  a  num- 
ber of  arrests  there. 

Q.  You  must  have  neglected,  if  there  was  83  houses  when  you 
went  before  this  committee?    A.  What  time  was  that? 

Q.  I  have  given  you  the  date;  never  mind  the  date;  it  is  IJje 
fact;  you  must  have  neglected?    A.  I  want  to  know  the  time. 

Q.  No  matter  about  the  time;  when  you  went  before  this 
committee  you  swore  that  there  were  83  houses  then  ppen  in  the 
precinct  and  doing  business?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  You  must  have  neglected  to  close  those  houses  at  that 
time?    A.  I  don't  say  that  I  did. 

Q.  Well.  Fut,  then,  how  could  they  have  remained  open  with- 
out your  permission?    A.  They  may  have  closed  after  tliat 

Q.  Never  mind  what  they  did  after  that;  I  am  talkJnju^  of  the 
time  you  were  before  the  committee?  A.  Thev  mav  have  been 
open  that  day. 

Q.  You  swore  they  were  open?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  had  a  list  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  must  have  gone  to  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  inquire 
who  the  owners  and  occupants  were?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  were  83  at  that  time  existing?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  If  you  did  not  neglect  your  duty?  A.  In 
some  cases  I  must  have. 

Q.  You  must  have  neglected  it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  was  it  you  neglected?  A.  Because  I  w^as  busy  with 
others. 

Q.  Were  you  incompetent?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  corrupt?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  must  take  either  one  of  the  two;  you  were  jither  in- 
competent or  corrupt,  to  have  83  houses  there?  A.  Not  neces- 
sarily so.  < 

Q.  Had  you  not  enough  policemen?  A.  I  think  there  were  60 
in  that  precinct 

Q.  You  swear  you  had  the  power?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Having  the  power  you  must  have  been  negligent  or  corrupt? 
A.  Neither  one.  | 

Q.  How  can  you  explain  the  existence  of  83  houses,  and  you 
knew  all  about  them?  A.  I  had  done  all  I  could  to  suppress 
them. 

Q.  You  must  have  been  very  negligent  or  corrupt?  A.  Neither 
one.  ' 

Q.  How  do  you  explain  to  this  committee  and  the  people  of 
this  city  who  paid  you  at  that  time,  while  you  openly  and  de- 
fiantly acknowledged  you  knew  all  about  these  83  houses  and 
their  owners?    A.  I  was  at  work.   .  i 

Q.  How  many  had  you  closed?    A.  I  couldn't  tell. 

Q.  You  had  83  on  hand?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ) 

Q.  You  provided  yourself  with  a  list  of  the  owners  of  those 
houses?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  proceed  against  one  of  those  houses?  A-  Yes; 
I  did.  / 

Q.  You  can  not  name  me  one  of  them?    A.  I  can  not. 

Q.  The  question  from  the  board  of  education  was:  "Q. 
Will  you  tell  us  who  owns  that  disorderly-house  nearest  the 
school?"  do  you  know  what  answer  you  gave?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
do  not. 

Q.  You  said,  "  No;  you  would  not  tell; "  that  was  yonr  answer; 
what  consideration  were  you  given  for  protecting  the  name  of 
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the  owner  of  that  property?    A.  If  you  read  the  evidence  further 
you  will  find  out  — 

Q.  I  ask  you  what  consideration  you  got  for  protecting  the 
name  of  the  owner  of  the  disorderly-house?    A.  None. 

Q.  Why  did  you  protect  him  then?  A.  On  account  of  the 
character  of  the  committee  that  was  making  the  complaint- 

Q.  It  was  the  character  of  the  men  that  were  making  the 
complaint?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  because  you  had  a  feeling  against  the  man?  A- 
Wood. 

Q.  And  because  you  had  your  feeling  against  Woods  you 
would  not  perform  a  public  service?  A.  I  would  not  give  them 
the  evidence  required. 

Q.  Is  that  it,  you  would  not  perform  a  public  service  because 
you  had  a  feeling  of  envy  against  one  man  on  the  committee? 
A.  I  did  not  refuse. 

Q.  Here  is  your  answer,  "  No,"  to  this  committee  of  t^e  board 
of  education?  A.  It  was  not  a  committee  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation; it  was  before  President  Wood. 

Q.  He  was  president  of  the  board  of  education?    A-  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Wood  died  very  recently;  during  his  whole  life  in 
New  York  he  was  a  very  highly  esteemed  and  respectable 
citizen?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  took  great  interest  in  educational  matters?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Wood,  as  representative  of  the  board  of  education, 
was  present  there?     A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  And  receiving  the  testimony?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  were  there?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Brought  before  the  board?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  counsel?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  committee  had  counsel?    A.  That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  But  it  was  a  formal  meeting  held  in  the  interest  of  publio 
morality,  law  and  order  by  the  board  of  education  in  this  city 
for  the  protection  of  the  children;  and  when  you  were  asked 
by  that  board  if  you  would  give  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the 
house  of  ill-fame  nearest  to  the  school  you  answered  no;  now, 
I  ask  you  what  interest  had  you  in  protecting  that  owner  of 
th«  house  of  ill-fame  against  the  board  of  education?  A.  I  had 
no  interest. 

Q.  Why  did  you  protect  it?    A.  I  did  not  protect  It. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  give  his  name?   A.  It  was  to  be  used. 
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Q.  Fop  what  purpose?    A.  For  publication. 

Q.  For  publication  for  what?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  jou  object  to  having  the  name  of  an  owner  of  a  hooie 
of  ill  fame  published?    A.  In  this  case,  yes, 

Q.  Why  in  this  case?  A.  Because  it  was  not  a  necesBUj 
investij^ation. 

Q.  Never  mind  about  the  necessity  of  the  investigation?  L 
It  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  You  put  yourself  on  record  here  that  you  objected  to  Im 
the  ram(»  of  th^  owner  of  a  house  of  ill-fame  published?  L 
The  owner  of  the  property.  * 

Q.  The  owner  of  the  property?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  objected  to  that?    A.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Q.  And  you  allowed  the  owner  of  that  property  to  draw  u 
income  from  that  property  that  you  knew  to  be  in  violatiai 
of  law,  and  you  would  not  disclose  his  name?  A.  I  dont  knot 
positively  it  was  in  violation  of  law. 

Q.  );\hat?  A,  I  don't  know  positively  it  was  in  violaticmat 
law. 

Q.  You  have  stated  you  knew  all  about  that?  A.  I  mij 
have  known  all  about  their  existence. 

Q.  Do  you  want  to  let  yourself  go  on  record  that  you  shielded 
the  owiicr  of  a  house  of  ill-fame  from  publication?  A.  FroB 
that  committee. 

Q.  From  publication?  A.  From  that  committee  and  fpoB 
publication. 

Q.  You  say  from  publication?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  from  ttat 
committee. 

Q.  Never  mind  the  committee;  from  publication?    A.  Yet. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  purpose  you  had  in  mind  when  jw 
refused  to  give*  his  uame?    A.  No,  sir. 

Bv  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  you  knew  all  aborf 
those  eases?    A.  That  I  have  a  list  of  them. 

Q.  You  knew  they  were  disorderly-houses?  A.  No,  sir;  **•!• 
leged : "  that  is  the  way  the  report  was  made. 

By  Mr.  GofiP.  ' 

Q.  And  you  swore  you  said  you  knew  all  about  them?  jt 
I  never  visited  anv  of  those  houses. 
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Q.  Thnt  is  the  old  cbestnat;  1  am  not  asking  about  yoor 
visitiu;^  those  hoases;  if  jou  never  visited  those  houses  as  long 
as  thej  were  reputed  to  be  disorderly,  didn't  you  know  it  waB 
your  duty  to  visit  them?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  the  rules  of  the  department  required  you? 
A.  No,  sir.  ,    li 

Q.  Why,  the  laws  as  well  as  the  rules  of  your  department 
required  you  to  do  it?    A.  To  suppress  all  disorderly-houses. 

Q.  How  could  you  suppress  them  if  you  did  not  go  there? 
A.  On  evidence. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  observe  them,  and  inspect  them?    A.  No,  rir. 

Q.  The  language  of  the  law  is  to  "  carefully  observe  and  in- 
spect?"   A.  Yes;  I  had  officers. 

Q.  Then  you  violated  the  law;  that  is  charged  to  the  captain? 
A.  It  may  be;  yes. 

Q.  Then  you  violated  the  law?  A.  I  may  have  inspected 
them  from  the  outside. 

Q.  Oh,  yes;  you  inspected  them  carefully  from  the  outside;  is 
that  it?    A.  About  that;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  wanted  to  see  if  the  bricks  were  in  line?  A.  Not 
necessarily  so. 

Q.  To  see  if  the  houses  needed  painting?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  further  question  there,  was  *^  Will  you  tell  us  the 
number  and  name  of  the  occupant "  ?  what  was  your  answer? 
A.  I  don't  recollect 

Q.  You  answered,  "  No;  '■  you  refused  to  tell  the  name  of 
the  occui>ant  as  well  as  to  tell  the  name  of  the  owner;  why  did 
you  refuse  to  tell  the  name  of  the  occupant?  A.  I  presume  the 
same  reason  —  of  the  committee^ 

Q.  You  did  not  want  the  name  of  the  occupant  published? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  reason?  A.  I  have  never  been  in  favor  of  adver- 
tising those  places;  I  don't  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  advertise 
places  of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  know  the  object  of  this  committee,  I  repeat  it  again, 
was  to  try  to  suppress  these  houses?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  com- 
mittee was  not  an  honest  committee. 

Q.  You  can  not  shirk  your  duty  and  responsibility  by 
imputing  dishonest  motives  to  other  men?  A.  In  my  action 
before  the  board  of  education ;  ves. 
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Q.  By  the  way,  as  was  suggested  to  me  here,  did  you  ever 
know  of  an  honest  investigating  committee  before  whom  you 
appeared?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  May  we  ask  you,  if  you  include  the  present  in  that  cate- 
gory?   A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  an  honest  charge  preferred  against 
you  and  supported  by  honest  witnesses?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  a  wonder;  a  further  question  was  put  to  you,  "  Do  you 
know  of  any  other  school  having  in  their  vicinity  a  house  of 
this  character?  "  do  you  know  what  answer  you  made  to  that? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Well,  you  said,  by  your  answer,  "No;  I  do  not"  ?  A.  I 
think  the  only  other  school  in  the  precinct  was  Grand  street 
near  South  Fifth  avenue. 

Q.  You  said  you  did  not  know;  that  is  a  fair  answer,  so  far 
as  the  answer  goes;  then  you  go  on  to  say  "  No,  I  do  not;  this 
thing  is  all  a  humbug;  I  have  been  bothered  out  of  my  life  about 
the  whole  thing."  Do  you  remember  saying  that?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  do  not 

Q.  "  Houses  of  ill-fame  do  not  interfere  with  the  children 
when  they  go  to  school  in  the  morning,  neither  do  they  when 
they  come  out"  Do  you  remember  saying  that?  A.  I  might 
have  said  it 

Q.  And  that  is  a  fact,  is  it?    A.  Sir?  1 

Q.  That  is  a  fact?  A.  I  never  heard  of  them  interfering  In 
any  way. 

Q.  That  is  a  fact?  A.  I  never  heard  of  their  interfering;  if  I 
testified  that  way;  yes. 

Q.  That  is  your  answer?    A.  That  may  be.' 

Q.  And  when  you  answered  that,  you  answered  truly?  A.  As 
nearly  as  I  can  recollect 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you,  as  a  fact,  if  you  state  here  houses  of 
ill-fame  do  not  interfere  with  children  when  they  came  to  school 
in  the  morning,  neither  do  they  when  they  come  out?  A.  I  can 
not  answer  that  way. 

Q.  You  placed  that  on  record  as  a  fact?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is 
a  fact;  when  there  is  a  house  there  is  no  life  about  them  at 
those  times. 

Q.  I  want  it  to  appear  that  Inspector  Williams,  of  the  police 
force  of  the  city  of  New  York,  has  the  audacity  to  sit  up 
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here  in  the  chair,  under  oath,  and  say  that  houses  of  ill-fame 
in  the  neighborhood  of  public  schools  do  not  interfere  with 
children  going  to  school  or  coming  out;  will  you  take  that 
position?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  go  on  to  say,  "  I  ordered  the  shutters  to  be  closed  in 
all  those  houses."  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  these  houses  were  simply  "alleged"  houses  that  you 
had  no  knowledge  of,  what  right  had  you  to  order  them  to 
close  their  shutters?  A.  There  may  have  been  women  look- 
ing out  of  the  windows,  and  for  that  reason. 

Q.  [f  there  were  women  looking  out  of  the  windows  in  an 
improper  way  and  improper  manner  you  knew  then  they  were 
houses  of  ill-fame?    A.  It  would  not  be  accepted  as  evidence. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  from  your  knowledge?  A.  It  was  not 
sufficient  knowledge  to  close  them. 

Q.  If  it  was  sufficient  knowledge  to  justify  you  in  mak- 
ing them  close  their  shutters,  was  it  not  sufficient  knowledge 
to  justify  you  in  closing  the  house?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  right  had  you  to  invade  upon  the  private  rights  of 
any  housekeepers  from  looking  out  of  the  shutters  of  the  house? 
A.  The  reputation  of  the  house. 

Q.  The  reputation  was  sufficient  then,  was  it  not?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Don^t  you  know  that  reputation  is  sufficient  to  convict? 
A.  In  come  cases. 

Q.  In  all  cases?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  to  state  that;  do  you  mean  to  state  that?  A. 
Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  of  course,  you  are  not  a  lawyer,  Inspector  Williams? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  yon  have  been  acting  under  a 
knowledge,  or  an  impression,  or  a  belief,  that  reputation  was 
not  sufficient  in  all  cases?    A.  It  is  not. 

Q.  Where  the  reputation  could  be  proveu?  A.  It  would  re- 
quire evidence  to  prove  it. 

Q.  Evidence,  certainly,  to  prove  the  reputation?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  evidence  proving  the  reputation,  that  was  sufficient? 
A.  I  did  not  have  it. 

Q.  If  you  hadn't  the  evidence  to  prove  the  reputation,  what 
right  had  you  to  interfere  with  the  people  looking  out  from 
the  shutters?    A.  The  reputation  of  the  house. 

Q.  Then  you  had  some  evidence?    A.   The  evidence  —  the 
reputation;  but  not  enough  to  suppress  it 
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Q.  You  had  some  evidence  of  reputation?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  evidence  was  the  reputation  wslb  bad?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  was  bad  enough  to  compel  you  to  ask  them  to  keep  from 
the  shutters?    A.  I  directed  the  officers  on  the  post. 

Q.  I  ask  what  you  said  you  did;  you  said,  "  I  have  ordered  the 
shutters  to  be  closed  in  all  these  houses?"  A.  Yes,  sir;  very 
likely  I  did.  , 

Q.  *^And  the  most  the  women  can  do  is  to  push  the  slats  down 
and  look  out?"    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  w^omen?    A.  I  don't  know.  ' 

Q.  What  did  you  say  it  for?    A.  The  reputation  of  the  house. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  it  for  if  3'ou  did  not  know  the  house? 
A.  I  say  from  the  re])\itation  of  the  place. 

Q.  What  reputation?  A.  That  they  were  houses  of  prostitu- 
tion. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  you  did;  is  to  tell  them  to  put  their  i^ats 
down  and  look  through?    A.  That  is  not  all  I  done. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  said  you  did?    A.  I  said  further  on. 

Q.  Further  on?     A.  Yes.  I 

Q.  Now,  you  went  before  the  grand  jury  on  the  same  subject? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  j 

Q.  By  the  way,  speaking  about  Mr.  Wood;  I  find  that  along 
with  Mr.  Wood  there  was  Mr.  Townsend,  chairman  of  tlie  com- 
mittee on  by-laws  of  the  board  of  education,  there  was  Com- 
missioner Farr,  Commissioner  West  and  Commissioner  Man 
present  along  with  Commissioner  Wood?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  that  committee;  had  you  any  feelings  of  asperity 
toward  any  of  those  gentlemen?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well  known  citizens  of  New  York?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  the  outcome  of  the  charges  preferred 
against  you  growing  out  of  the  Louise  Smith  matter?  A.  I 
don't  know  as  I  was  ever  tried. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  the  outcome  of  the  charges?  A.  I  can  not 
tell  you. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  anything  about  it?    A.  No. 

Q.  Escaped  your  memory  altogether?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  when  you  were  convicted  upon  the 
charge?    A.  I  don't  think  I  was  convicted. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  were  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  days'  fine  were  imposed  open 
you?    A.  There  were  not  any  that  I  know  of. 
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Q.  How  do  you  know  if  you  don't  remember?  A.  I  know  the 
charges  I  was  fined  on;  you  have  got  the  record. 

Q.  Never  mind  what  I  have  got;  I  am  asking  for  your  knowl- 
edge; will  you  swear  you  were  not  fined  on  these  charges?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  were  noD  found  guilty  on  these 
charges?    A.  No,  sir.  ] 

Q.  Don't  you  know,  as  matter  of  fact,  you  were  found  guilty? 
A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  You  won't  swear  you  were  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q  Do  you  remember  your  counsel's  name  who  appeared  for 
you  on  these  charges?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  counsel?    A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  had  not?    A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  you  employed  Charley  Spencer,  and  he 
appeared  for  you?    A.  I  never  employed  him. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  Charley  8i>encer  did  not  appear  at 
police  headquarters  on  these  charges?  A.  Not  to  my  recol- 
lection. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  Charley  Spencer  did  not  appear  on 
the  charges  growing  out  of  the  Louise  Smith  matters  as  your 
counsel?    A.  No:  I  won't  swear  that  he  did  or  did  not 

Q.  Will  you  deny  that  Charley  Spencer  appeared  for  you? 
A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  having  employed  him. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  for  the  fact;  will  you  deny  that  Charley 
Spencer  never  appeared  for  you  as  your  counsel?  A.  I  don't 
recollect  that  he  did. 

Q.  I  don't  want  your  recollection?  A.  Do  you  want  me  to 
swear  he  did? 

Q.  I  don't  want  you  to  swear  to  anything  but  the  trutlvthat  is 
what  I  am  trying  to  get  out  of  you;  I  want  you  to  deny  that 
Charley  Spencer  appeared  for  you,  if  you  can?  A.  I  can  not; 
at  the  same  time,  I  have  no  recollection. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  charges  preferred  against  you  by  a 
Mr.  Wilde?    A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  There  have  been  so  many  yon  don't  remember  that?  A. 
I  don't  recollect  any  by  Mr.  Wilde. 

Q.  You  have  committed  so  many  outrages  upon  the  citizens  of 
New  York  that  you  don't  remember  any  particular  charge,  is 
that  not  the  fact?    A.  I  don't  recollect  those  you  bring  op. 

Q.  You  have  been,  what  has  been  called.  Inspector  Williams, 
several  times  in  the  newspapers,  and  what  you  have  heard 
several  times,  the  uniformed  bully  of  the  clty.ot  'S^^  XotVl 
A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not 
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Q.  Will  you  swear  that  this  is  the  first  time  you  ever  heard  itt 
A.  Yes,  sir.  [ 

Q.  Vour  recollectiou  does  not  fail  you?    A,  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  are  positive  you  have  never  seen  in  print  the  term 
''uniformed  bully?"    A.  Never. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  called  the  "  Champion  clubber  of  th* 
police  force?"    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  called  the  man  that  cared  nothing  f« 
the  interests  or  rights  of  citizens  while  your  club  was  in  yoar 
hands?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  been  called  that?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Does  your  memory  fail  you  now?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Does  your  memory  fail  you  on  the  Wilde  charge?    A.  Yd, 
sir.  I 

Q.  Y^'ou  say  you  don't  remember  the  Wilde  charges?  A  Xa, 
sir.  ( 

Q.  Do  you  remember  going  to  Wilde  and  saying  to  him  here- 
after or  thereafter,  rather,  at  any  time  one  man  standing  in 
front  of  his  place,  would  be  a  mob?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Y''ou  were  put  on  trial  for  these  charges?  A.  No,  sir;  not 
that  I  recollect. 

Q.  And  in  connection  with  that  charge  is  specified  that  yoa 
used  language  too  vile  to  be  repeated?  A.  Who  is  this  Wilde; 
give  me  his  full  name,  Mr.  Goff? 

Q,  Thomas  Wilde?  A.  I  recollect  Thomas  Wilde  now,  captain 
at  the  junction   of  Cherry  and  New  Chambers. 

Q.  In  that  case,  you  were  found  guilty?    A.  I  don't  know. 
Q.  Y''ou  were?    A.  I  can  look  at  the  record  and  tell  you. 
Q.  We  have  the  record  here?    A.  I  was  not  fined. 
Q.  Y"ou  were  publicly  reprimanded?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  That  was  the  judgment?    A.  That  may  have  been. 
Q.  Look  at  the  record,  look  at  the  date,  April  10,  1875?    A  It 
says  "  reprimanded." 

Q.  Then  you  were?     A.  That  is  correct. 
Q.  It  shows  the  reprimand  did  not  do  much  good;  you  did  not 
even  recollect  the  reprimand?    A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Been  so  frequent,  you  didn't  recollect  it?  A.  No;  it  ww 
not  very  frequent*  I  see  there  was  not  another  one  until  ttft 
8th  of  March,  '76. 

Q.  That  is  less  than  a  year,  so  that  the  former  reprimand 
did  not  do  much  good;  it  is  precisely  the  same  offense?  A. 
Will  you  allow  me  to  explain? 
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Q.  ;No;  the  record  is  here?  A.  There  is  an  explanation. 
Q.  No;  you  can  not  go  behind  the  returns;  March  8,  '76;  after 
you  got  that  reprimand  you  were  charged  again  with  insulting, 
menacing  and  using  defamatory  words  to  Alexander  McGrue; 
you  were  again  found  guilty  and  reprimanded?  A.  That  is 
Mai'ch  8,  76? 

Q.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  said?  A.  Yes.  sir. 
Q.  Less  than  a  year?  A.  The  judgment  not  made  till  May,  '76. 
Q.  Will  you  put  aside  your  record  until  we  call  for  it  again;  I 
find  you  were  again  charged  on  the  complaint  of  Mr.  Adams,  in 
the  house  of  Campbell  &  Co.,  45  Bleecker  street,  with  cursing  and 
damning  him,  catching  him  by  the  throat  and  forcing  him  into 
the  store  —  do  you  remember  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know   what  disposition   was  made  of  that?    A, 
That  w^as  not  45  Bleecker  street 
Q.  Campbell  &  Co.?    A.  Forty-five  Vesey  street 
Q.  Forty-five  Vesey  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Then  your  memory  serves  you?    A.  Yes,  sir;  that  it  is  in 
Vesey  street;  I  don't  know  the  number.  ' 

Q.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  evidence  of  returning  memory;  I  hope 
you  will  get  along  much  better  now;  it  shows  signs  of  life?  A. 
I  am  alive  enough,  Mr.  Goff ;  that  case  was  not  tried. 

Q.  Why?  A.  Because  the  fellow  found  he  was  at  fault  him- 
self. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  he  told  you  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  did  he  say?  A.  I  was  captain  of  the  Fourth  pre- 
cinct at  the  time;  there  had  been  a  large  fire  at  Washington 
Market;  I  thought  I  would  go  over  and  see  what  the  fire 
amounted  to;  I  passed  through  Vesey  street;  it  was  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  this  man  stepped  out  and  stopped  me,  and  said, 
"Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  Alderman  Smith;"  he  took  me  for 
one  of  those  come-ons  you  have  heard  about 

Q.  Did  you  look  like  a  "  come-on  "  ?  A.  I  was  not  very  dressy; 
I  wore  a  soft  hat;  this  fellow  picked  me  up  and  stopped  me  to 
introduce  me  to  Alderman  Smith,  as  he  said;  I  took  him  by  the 
throat  and  threw  him  into  the  street 

Q.  Is  that  the  case?  A.  That  is  the  case;  yes,  sir;  that  is 
the  only  case  I  know. 

Q.  Your  memory  is  at  fault  again;  don't  nurse  it?  A.  I  am 
not  nursing  anything. 

Q.  Your  memory  is  at  fault  again,  even  on  your  own  state- 
ment; this  man  who  introduced  yoo  to  Smith  went  to  police 
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headquarters  and  preferred  a  charge  against  you?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
it  was  not  tried. 

Q.  Right  upon  that  point,  Inspector  Williams,  it  is  interesting 
to  this  committee  to  ascertain  what  right  had  you  to  take  this 
man  by  the  throat  and  fling  him  into  the  street?  A.  The  right 
of  any  citizen  being  insulted  by  a  loafer. 

Q.  Wait  a  moment;  never  mind  about  the  rights  of  citizens; 
I  am  talking  about  what  right  had  you  as  a  police  officer  to 
take  the  law  into  your  own  hands;  what  right  had  yon  as  a 
policeman,  paid  by  the  people  of  New  York,  to  take  the  law 
into  your  own  hands  against  any  citizen?  A.  I  was  in  citizen's 
clothes  at  the  time;  and  I  didn't  give  up  my  right 

Q.  I  don't  care,  you  were  a  policeman?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  policeman  on  duty?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  right  had  you  to  take  the  law  into  your  own  hands 
and  make  an  assault  upon  a  citizen,  even  although  that  citizen 
had  viol:* tod  the  law?  A.  He  made  the  first  assault  and  I 
returned  it. 

Q   Did  he  strike  you?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  assault  did  he  make  upon  you?    A.  He  stopped  me. 

Q.  Was  that  an  assault?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  stopping  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  he  did  not  strike  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  verj^  well  that  was  not  an  assault?  A.  I  know 
verv  well  it  is  an  assault. 

Q.  He  did  not  put  his  hand  upon  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  put  his  hand  upon  your  person?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  simply  called  your  attention  to  Mr.  Smith?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Not  for  the  purpose  of  oflfering  you  violence?  A.  No;  I 
think  not.  } 

Q.  Now,  we  have  it  that  it  was  not  an  assault  and  battery, 
was  it?    A.  Yes:  it  was  an  assault:   simple  assault. 

Q.  Where  did  the  battery  come  in?  A.  There  was  no  bat- 
tery: it   was   a  simple  assault. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  what  right  had  you,  a  policeman, 
to  take  the  law  into  your  own  hands  and  fling  this  man  into 
the  stri^ot?    A.  I  done  this  as  a  citizen. 

Q.  Don't  answer  nie  that  way;  I  ask  you  as  a  policeman?  A. 
I  don't  know  as  I  would  do  it  as  a  police  officer. 

Q.  Never  mind  what  you  would  do  it  as,  you  were  then  a 
policeman  of  this  city?    A.  Yes;  and  I  would  do  it  to-morrow. 
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Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  you  would  do?  A.  Under  the 
same  circumstances. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  you  would  do;  I  haven't  any 
doubt  that  there  is  nothing  under  the  sun  that  is  outrageous 
and  unlawful  that  you  would  not  do?  A.  I  suppose  not;  that 
is  your  opinion. 

Q.  And  the  opinion  of  this  city?    A.  It  is  not. 

Q.  I  don't  want  to  get  into  a  personal  altercation  with  you? 
A.  You  better  not  either. 

Q.  If  you  will  answer  my  questions?  A.  I  will;  I  took  that 
man  by  the  throat  and  threw  him  into  the  street. 

Q.  I  don't  want  any  bravado  from  you?  A.  You  are  not 
going  to  get  any.  j 

Q.  This  is  not  the  place  that  a  brave  man  will  attempt  to 
bully  or  bravado?    A.  I  am  not  attempting  either  one. 

Q.  As  a  policeman  paid  by  the  people  of  this  city,  what  right 
had  you  to  take  the  law  into  your  own  hands  and  fling  that 
man  into  the  street?  A.  Because  he  had  insulted  me  in  the 
street,  and  I  threw  him  in  the  street. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  arrest  him?  A.  I  didn't  think  it  was 
necessary.  i 

Q.  That  was  your  duty?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  he  had  violated  the  law?  A.  Well,  to  a  certain  extent, 
yes.  I 

Q.  As  matter  of  fact  you  are  altogether  wrong  about  that 
case,  are  you  not;  what  he  did  say  as  you  passed  was,  "There 
goes  Williams,  the  man  accused  of  blackmailing  a  woman." 
A.  He  never  said  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  That  is  tlie  sworn  record  at  police  department  headquar- 
ters? A.  I  don't  care  what  the  sworn  record  is;  he  didn't  know 
who  it  was  until  after  I  threw  him  into  the  street. 

Q.  At  first  you  didn't  remember  him?  A.  I  recollected  the 
case  when  you  mentioned  the  firm's  name. 

Q.  At  first  you  knew  nothing  about  him?  A.  The  store  was 
not  open;  it  was  on  Sunday. 

Q.  I  don't  know  about  that?    A.  Well,  I  da 

Q.  The  man  was  an  employe  of  a  respectable  firm?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  and  standing  in  front  of  the  door  with  a  crowd  of  six 
or  seven  others. 

Q,  And  as  matter  of  fact  hadn't  anything  at  all  to  do  with 
green  goods  or  come  on?    A.  Not  th«t  I  know  of. 
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Q.  Not  that  you  know  of?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet,  withont  your  knowing  anything  against  this 
man,  you  assaulted  him  and  threw  him  into  the  street?  A. 
He  thought  he  knew  me. 

Q.  Never  mind  what  he  thought?  A.  I  threw  him  into  the 
street;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  a  crime  that  he  thought  he  knew  you;  is  that 
an  offense?    A.  No;  he  picked  me  up  for  a  countryman. 

Q.  Is  that  an  offense?    A.  I  think  it  is  now. 

Q.  You  think  it  is?  A.  Yes;  especially  picking  up  a  police 
officer. 

Q.  By  the  way,  what  sized  man  was  this  that  thought  he 
knew  you?    A.  I  don't  particularly  recollect  his  size. 

Q.  He  was  considerably  smaller  than  you?  A.  He  was  about 
the  size  of  Mr.  Moss. 

Q.  You  never  threw  Haggerty,  the  tough  of  Philadelphia,  in 
the  street,  did  you?    A.  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  No;  you  did  not;  don't  you  remember  at  the  corner  of 
Prince  and  Crosby,  when  Haggerty  called  you  a  great  big 
coward?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  dared  you?    A.   No,   sir;  he  never   did. 

Q.  And  shook  his  fist  in  your  face?    A.  He  never  did. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  when  you  were  sergeant  and  after- 
ward became  captain  of  police,  you  came  up  behind  him  and 
struck  him  with  a  club  and  knocked  him  senseless  to  the 
flags?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  it  is  not  true?    A.  I  will  swear  it  is  not 

true. 

Q.  Nothing  of  the  kind  ever  occurred?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  Haggerty  was  hunting  for  you  for  days? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  arrest  him?    A.  What  for? 

Q.  Haggerty  was  a  well-known  tough  and  a  bully,  who  had 
come  on  here  fi'om  Pliiladelphia  to  clean  out  New  York; 
he  was  in  your  precinct?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yes;  he  was?    A.  No,  sir.  ^ 

Qj  Did  yow  not  see  him  at  The  Allen's,  at  the  St.  Bernard 
House?    A.   Never  at  The  Allen's  in   my  life. 

Q.  At  the  place?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  threw  Haggerty  in  the  street?  A.  No,  dr; 
never  had  occasion  ta 
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Q.  You  did  not  throw  Joe  Coburn  neither  into  the  street? 
A.  Yes;  I  did. 

Q.  With  a  platoon  of  police?    A.  No,  Bir. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  sajr  you  threw  Coburn  all  alone?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  | 

Q.  That  was  not  the  testimony  before  Judge  Sutherland  when 
he  was  tried?  A.  My  own  testimony  was  I  took  him  out  of 
the  cell.  !  I 

Q.  That  is  when  his  brains  were  battered  out?  A.  No,  sir; 
there  were  no  brains  battered  out 

Q.  The  man  appeared  before  the  bar  bandaged  up,  a  hor- 
rible sight?    A.  That  may  be. 

Q.  And  he  had  to  be  held  up  during  his  trial?  A.  Yes;  he 
got  10  years  for  shooting  two  policemen  —  about  the  St  Ber- 
nard House  — 

Q.  I  will  get  to  that  later?    A.  It  was  not  in  my  precinct. 

Q.  I  will  get  to  that  later;  that  was  in  the  Eighths  precinct, 
wafl  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  it  was  in  your  precinct?  A.  It  closed  up  long 
before  I  got  there. 

Q.  It  was  there  during  McDonald's  time;  that  wns  after  you 
wore  there?    A.  The  St.  Bernard  House? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  Not  to  my  recollection. 

Q.  The  St.  Bernard  House  was  kept  by  The  Allen  during 
Lightning  Charlie's  time,  in  the  Eighth  precinct?  A.  I  think 
you  are  mistaken.  ^ 

Q.  1  am  not?    A.  You  are;  it  was  closed  up  duriui^  my  time. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Jolin  C.  Fitzpatriok,  respecting  a 
complaint  he  made  agaiiibt  you  in  '75  to  the  board  —  do  you  re 
member  that  complaint?    A  I  think  that  complaint  was  dis- 
missed. 

Q.  Then  you  remember  it?  A.  That  is  while  I  was  in  the 
Fourth  precinct;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  tliat  complaint  was  dismissed,  was  it  not?  A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  look  at  your  record  and  find  out?  A.  What 
is  the  date,  Mr.  Goff?  J 

Q.  June  11th  and  12th,  1875;  you  do  not  find  it  there,  in- 
spector?   A.  No,  sir. 
L.  687 
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Q.  I  know  you  do  not;  that  is  another  one  of  the  many  com- 
plaints against  you  that  are  not  on  your  official  record?  A.  1 
don't  find  it  here.  * 

Q.  And  yet  you  remember  it?  A.  I  recollect  a  man  named 
Fitzpatriek. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  to  this  committee  how  it  is  it  is  not  on 
your  record?    A.  You  will  have  to  ask  the  record  clerK. 

Q.  Can  you  explain,  as  an  officer  of  the  department,  how  it  i.«; 
here  is  an  official  record,  you  say  you  have  got  ci  copy  of  it 
from  the  clerk  of  the  department,  why  those  complaints  that 
you  yourself  remember  are  not  set  forth  on  that  record?  A.  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  Tliat  was  an  important  case  —  that  Fitzpa trick  case;  I  want 
to  get  at  the  fact  y^hy  it  is  not  on  the  record?  A.  £  couldn't 
tell  you. 

Q.  It  was  so  important  that  Colonel  Fellows  appeared  as 
counsel  for  the  complainant;  do  you  remember  that?  A.  I  don't 
think  lie  made  a  success  of  it;  1  don't  think  he  was  successfal 
with  it 

Q.  Never  mind  about  his  success,  he  appeared  as  counsel  for 
the  complainant?    A.  That  may  be. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  remarkable  trial  at  which  charges 
were  preferred  against  you  for  being  in  league  with  the  panel- 
houses?  A.  Yes;  there  were  complaints  made  in  the  Eighth 
precinct. 

Q.  The  specifications  were  prepared  by  the  superintendent? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  charged  with  being  in  league  with  your 
ward  detective  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  notorious  panel- 
houses  then  existing?    A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  charge. 

Q.  And  the  detective  that  was  charged  with  being  the  pro- 
tector was  Terwilliger?    A.  I  believe  that  is  true. 

Q.  And  the  charges  were  that  you  referred  all  complaints  of 
men  that  had  been  robbed  in  these  panel-houses  to  Terwilliger? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  ordered  that  they  should  not  be  entered  on  the  blotter? 
A.  I  don't  think  I  gave  such  an  order. 

Q.  That  was  the  charge?    A.  That  may  be. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  give  such  an  order?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  there  were  entries  made  on  the  blotter 
^^ety  time  a  robbery  was  complained  of  at  your  station-lioiURT 
tUnk  80. 
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Q.  Will  you  swear  it  was?    A.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  sergeant. 

Q.  I  don't  ask  you  for  the  sergeant?  A.  It  is  his  duty;  I  don't 
make  any  entry  in  the  blotter;  I  am  telling  you  what  other 
people's  duty  is. 

Q.  I  don't  want  you  to  shirk  your  own  duty?  A.  I  don't  shirk 
my  own  duty. 

Q.  You  were  commander  of  that  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  being  commander  of  that  precinct,  are  you  prepared 
to  swear  that  every  complaint  of  panel  robbery  was  entered  on 
the  blotter?    A.  I  never  heard  of  complaints  of  panel  robbery. 

Q.  On  complaint  of  robbery  in  a  panel-house?  A.  Never 
knew  of  one.  I  ' 

Q.  Never  heard  of  robbery  being  committed  at  a  panel-house? 
A.  No;  I  have  heard  there  were  such  things;  yes. 

•  Q.  Why  did  you  say  you  never  heard  of  it?    A.  There  were  no 
panel-houses  in  the  Eighth  precinct 

Q.  Why  did  you  say  you  never  heard  of  it?  A.  I  have  heard 
of  reports,  but  not  in  that  precinct 

Q,  I  am  not  asking  you  what  precinct;  you  said  you  never 
heard  of  any?  A.  I  have  heard  of  panel-houses;  yes;  any  man 
that  has  not  heard  of  a  panel-house  is  not  living. 

Q.  In  this  case  of  Wilde;  this  man  you  say  you  threw  out  into 
the  street?    A.  That  was  not  Wilde. 

Q.  Will  you  look  at  your  record  for  the  complaint  made 
against  you  regarding  the  panel-houses?  A.  I  don't  know  the 
date- 

Q.  Around  '75?  A.  I  was  not  in  the  Eighth  precinct  that 
time. 

Q.  At  any  time  while  you  were  in  the  Eighth  precinct,  do  you 
find  any  record  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  another  case  where  charges  preferred  against  you 
have  been  smothered;  kept  off  the  record?  A.  That  I  don't  know 
Anything  about.  » 

Q.  It  is  not  there?    A.  I  can't  find  any. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  to  the  committee  why  it  is  not  there?  A. 
S^o,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  This  is  an   illustration.   Senators,   of  how  much 

^alue  is  to  be  attached  to  the  records  of  the  police  department 

tn  reorganizing  the  force  it  is  w^orth  while  to  bear  that  in  mind, 

kkow  much  value  may  be  attached  to  these  records  kept  there. 

»y  liare  been  doctored:  no  question  about  it,  and  it  has  been 

a  man  Ib  promoted  on  his  record,  and  yet  we  have 
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it  80  far  that  two  very  important  and  one  of  them  almost  an 
infamous   charge  against  this  police  official   which  has  been 
smothered  and  kept  away  from  the  record,  and  yet  he  has  been 
promoted  on  his  record. 
Q.  That  trial  lasted  three  days,  inspector?    A.  It  may  have. 
Q.  The  panel-house  trial?    A.  It  may  have. 
Q.  And  yet  not  a  word  abput  it  on  the  record;  now,  do  yon 
remember  the  McKeever  complaints?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  That  is  when  you  were  down  in  the  Fourth  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Will  you  look  at  the  record  for  that  tidal?     A,  I  don't 
know  the  date. 

Q.  Look  for  the  time;  you  know  the  time  you  were  in  com- 
mand of  the  Fourth?  A.  I  was  in  command  of  the  Fourth  nearlj 
two  years. 

Q.  Now,  look  at  those  two  years?    A.  I  don't  find  it,  sir. 
Q.  That  is  another  kept  off  the  official  record;  another  charge 
against  you? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  At  that  rate  a  man  who  has  had  30  chargei 
on  the  record  against  him  may  really  have  been  guilty  of  60. 

M.  Goff. — Yes,  sir;  thei*e  is  no  limit  to  it.  The  keeping  of 
the  record  there  has  been  a  gigantic  fraud,  and  particolarlj 
does  it  appear  to  be  a  gigantic  fraud  from  the  self-sufficiency 
with  w^hich  this  witness  referred  on  the  stand  to  his  record; 
and  yet  he  admits,  so  far,  that  there  are  four  very  impoftant 
charges  against  hira  that  were  not  on  that  record. 

Q.  You  arrested  McKeever  falsely  and  brought  him  before! 
magistrate;    you    made    a    false    charge    and    the  magistnle 
promptly  discharged  the  prisoner?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  was  the  judgment  in  that  case?    A.  I  don't  knot. 
Q.  Don't  you  remember?    A.  I  think  it  was  dismissed 
Q.  What?    A.  I  Think  it  was  dismissed;  that  is  my  recollec- 
tion of  it. 

Q.  It  was  dismissed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Will  you  swear  to  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Positive?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  commissioner?    A.  I  don't  know. 
Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  McKeever's  case  was  dismissed?  i- 
Yes,  sir. 

Q   Are  you  getting  reckless?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  clear  about  the  subject?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Will  you  point  to  your  record  where  it  was  jjIsMlMr 

.  I  don't  find  it  on  this  record. 
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Q.  Have  you  got  an  independent  recollection  of  this  case?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  under  the  circumstances 

Q.  What  circumstances?  A.  McKeever  tried  to  take  a  pris- 
oner away  from  me  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  So  that  you  have  an  independent  recollection?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  yet  the  magistrate  for  that  offense,  which  was  clearly 
an  indictable  offense,  a  felony,  discharged  that  man  the  next 
morning?    A.  Yes.  sir 

Q.  On  your  own  testimony,  under  oath,  McKeever  was  dis- 
charged?   A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  he  was. 

Q.  By  the  magistrate?    A.  That  is  my  recollection. 
y.  That  is  the  fact,  and  yet  you  swear  that  he  attempted  to 
commit  a  felony  by  rescuing  a  prisoner  from  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  the  magistrate  did  not  believe  you?    A.  Well,  I  could 
not  help  that;  I  know  the  prisoner  went  to  prison  seven  yeana. 
Q.  For  that?    A.  The  prisoner  I  had  that  morning. 
y.  I  am  not  questioning  you  about  that  at  all;  that  is  not 
the  line  of  my  inquiry?    A.  It  was  2  o'clock  Sunday  morning;  I 
recollect  the  time;  McKeever  kept  an  oyster  saloon  in  the  Bowery 
just  below  Grand  street;  I  arrested  the  prisoner  and  was  taking 
him  to  the  Fourth  precinct 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  look  at  your  record  there  and  give 
OS  the  judgment  in  the  panel-house  case,  where  you  were 
charged?    A.  I  don't  know  the  date. 

Q.  While  you  were  in  the  Eighth  precinct?  A.  I  don't  find 
any  record  of  it. 

Q.  Don't  find  any  record?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  commissioners  then?  A.  I  think  when  I  was 
in  the  Eighth  precinct,  there  was  Commissioner  Bosworth,  ex- 
judge,  Commissioner  Smith,  Commissioner  Gardner,  Commis- 
sioner Sharfand. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  one  of  the  commissioners  writing  an 
opinion  in  that  case,  in  which  he  voted  for  your  dismissal,  and  in 
which  opinion  he  referred  to  your  disgra<ieful  conduct  before 
the  board  of  education  in  the  case  to  which  I  have  referred?  A. 
I  have  no  such  recollection. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  than  such  opinion  was  not  written?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q,  Don't  you  remember  that  there  was  a  tie  in  the  board,  that 
two  Toted  for  your  dismissal  and  two  against?    A.  No,  sir. 
"«^*wi  don't  know  anything  about  that?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  And  the  record  is  silent?  A.  The  record  doesn't  say  any- 
thing about  it. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Who  has  charge  of  the  record,  inspector?  A.  A  clerk  by 
the  name  of  Peterson. 

Q.  Has  had  charge  of  it  all  this  time?  A.  Well,  for  quite  a 
number  of  years,  he  is  under  the  chief  clerk. 

Q    Under  Mr.  Kii»p?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  making  up  the  record? 
A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Cantor: 

Q.  Mr.  Kipp  has  not  been  chief  clerk  since  '75?  A.  I  think 
Mr.  Kipp  has  been  chief  clerk  for  about  eight  yeara 

Bv  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  clerk  has  got  particular  charge  of  keeping  this  record, 
is  it  not  Peterson?    A.  Robert  Peterson. 

Q.  Do  you  find  the  record  there  of  the  reprimand  you  received 
for  insulting  ^IcGrue;  there  was  a  report  of  it  in  the  Daily  News 
that  you  used  insulting  and  profane  language  to  him?  A.  I 
presume  that  is  the  complaint  of  April  10,  '75. 

Q.  Later  than  that,  inspector?    A.  March  8,   1^76. 

Q.  That  is  it;  you  were  publicly  reprimanded  for  that?  A 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  repnmanded;  that  was  the  judgment?  A 
That  was  the  judgment 

Q.  That  was  not  a  public  reprimand?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it?  A.  That  is  a  reprimand  by  the  superin- 
tendent 

Q.  Is  that  not  public?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Does  it  not  go  through  orders?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  yoo  brought  to  police  headquarters?  A.  Yoc  are 
sent  for.  ( 

Q,  And  privately  brought  into  the  room?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  privately  reprimanded?    A.  The  board  reprimandii 
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Q.  It  is  intereBtiiig  to  ns  to  know  how  this  reprimanding  is 
administered?  A.  I  don't  think  they  get  any  further  than  the 
action  of  the  board. 

Q.  Ton  think  that  is  the  last  of  it?    A.  I  gaess  that's  about  it 

Q.  For  our  information,  in  the  numerous  cases  in  which 
yon  have  been  adjudged  guilty  and  the  sentence  being  that 
you  should  be  reprimanded,  have  you  ever  been  reprimanded? 
A.  Not  that  I  recollect 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  charge  there  that  was  made  against 
you  in  the  case  of  Coffin?    A.  What  date? 

Q.  June  16,  1876?    A.  I  don't  find  it  here. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  the  case  where  you  went  before 
Judge  Wandell  and  wanted  to  change  your  charge  against  him; 
that  he  was  an  old  man;  kept  a  little  wooden  shanty  down 
there  where  he  sold  oysters  at  the  corner  of  Roosevelt 
and  South  street  —  do  you  remember  that?  A.  No,  s|r;  was 
there  a  complaint  made  against  me. 

Q.  Yes;  you  made  the  arrest?    A.  Personally? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  I  don't  recollect  it 

Q.  And  you  brought  him  before  Judge  Wandell?  A.  I  don't 
recollect  it 

Q.  Don't  remember  that?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  on  the  record  about  that?  A.  Not  that  I  can 
find. 

Q.  Even  although  he  had  a  permit  for  liis  place?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  on  that  either?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  another  complaint?  A.  I  remember  going  before 
the  mayor  on  that  oyster-stand. 

Q.  You  recollect  something  about  it?  A.  Yes;  I  lecolloct 
an  oyster-stand  in  Roosevelt  square;  I  was  not  tried  on  that 
complaint;  I  don't  remember  there  was  one. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  case  of  Officer  Michael  Fitzij^erald 
when  he  arrested  three  men,  Casey,  Mock  and  Donovan  —  do 
you  remember  that  case?    A.  Complaint  against  me? 

Q.  No;  it  was  a  proceeding  in  the  police  court?  A.  An 
arrest  made  by  Officer  Fitzgerald? 

Q.  An  arrest  made  by  Officer  Fitzj^erald,  in  your  command, 
of  three  men,  Casey,  Mock  and  Donovan;  and  the  tesHmony  in 
the  police  court  was  that  Donovan  had  a  severe  scalp  wound 
oa  the  right  side  of  his  head  and  one  on  the  left  temple;  Officer 
Fitzgerald  said  that  Mock  and  Casey  were  fighting,  and  when 
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questioned  said  that  Donovan  was  doing  notfaingy  and  Judge 
Wandell  said,  "What  did  you  arrest  him  for;"  and  Ofticer 
Fitzgerald  said,  "Well,  he  was  one  of  the  crowd;"  **  Wbai 
here  you  to*  say,  Donovan;"  Donovan  answered,  *' I  was  stand- 
ing at  my  own  door,  57  New  Chambers  street,  when  a  number 
of  men  began  fighting  in  the  street;  I  didn't  go  near  them 
and  was  particularly  quiet,  when  Captain  Williams  came  be- 
hind me  and  clubbed  me  on  the  head  and  took  me  to  the 
station-house;"  Justice  Wandell  s^d,  "You  are  discharged; 
something  must  be  done  to  stop  this  clubbing  business;  if  the 
law  can  not  protect  the  rights  of  all  citizens,  they  will  take 
the  law  into  their  own  hands — "  do  you  remember  Judge 
Wandell  spying  that?    A,  No,  sir, 

Q.  As  matter  of  fact,  you  have  never  regarded  the  rights  of 
citizens  where  you  wanted  to  use  your  club?  A.  That  is 
not  true;  I  never  carried  a  club  when  in  citizen's  clothes. 

Q.  I  don't  know  whether  you  were  in  citizen's  clothes  or  not; 
he  swore  it?    A.  I  don't  doubt  it. 

Q.  Did  he  lie?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  he  lie?    A.  He  may  have  done  it. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  anyone  who  has  ever  accused  you  of 
clubbing  lied?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  they  make  a  mistake  if  they  accused  you  of  club- 
bing?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  club  any  man?    A.  Yes;  certainly  I  did. 

Q.  And  a  great  many,  Inspector  Williams?  A.  Never  oDe 
respectable  man  in  my  life.  ?  »! 

Q.  I  don't  care  about  a  respectable  man;  it  is  not  for  you  to 
determine  who  is  respectable?  A.  I  know  who  I  .am  dealing 
with. 

Q.  You  are  only  a  common  policeman,  paid  by  the  people  of 
the  citv  of  New  York?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  right  have  you  to  detennine  who  is  respectable?  A. 
Those  people  go  around  looking  for  fight,  and  they  are  pretty 
liable  to  get  it. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  yourself  on  the  police  force  for  the  purpose 
of  picking  up  quarrels?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  yourself  as  specially  detailed  to  accommo- 
date people  who  go  around  with  chips  on  their  shoulders?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  an  officer  of  the  law?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  you  have  never,  Inspector  Williams,  considered  the 
rights  of  a  citizen  where  you  had  your  club  to  exercise?  A. 
Oh,  yes;  I  have.  \ 

Q.  You  have  been  charged  with  more  clubbing  than  any  man 
on  the  police  force?    A.  Presumably  so;  yes;  but  not  in  fact. 

Q.  But,  in  fact,  you  have  been  charged  with  more  clubbing 
than  any  policeman?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  rather  glory  in  it?    A.  No;  I  do  not 

Q.  You  rather  pride  yourself  upon  your  record  as  a  champion 
clubber?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  the  poor  people  up  there  in  Union 
square,  they  were  cold  may  be  and  hungry,  holding  a  meeting 
this  very  year,  and  you  went  up  there  the  night  of  the  meeting, 
and  the  very  next  morning  you  said  in  the  presence  of  a  number 
of  gentlemen,  that  they  were  a  lot  of  cowards,  that  all  you  had 
to  do  was  to  draw  your  pistol  and  point  it  to  the  pavement  — 
do  30U  remember  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not?    A.  I  might  have  said  so. 

Q.  As  matter  of  fact,  you  did  say  so?  A.  I  don't  know;  I 
recollect  a  meeting  there  of  anarchists. 

Q.  You  may  call  them  what  you  please,  they  are  human  beiijgs 
and  entitled  to  the  protection  of  law?  A.  Yes;  if  they  do  not 
break  the  law. 

<  Q.  When  they  went  there  to  hold  a  meeting  they  had  a  permit 
to  hold  the  meeting?    A.  Yes.  i 

Q.  What  right  had  you  to  pull  your  pistol?  A.  I  don't  think 
I  was  there,  and  I  don't  think  T  used  those  words. 

Q.  You  said  those  words  at  lunch  next  day  before  a  number 
of  gentlemen  the  names  of  whom,  if  T  mentioned,  you  would  not 
dare  to  contradict  them?    A.  I  don't  think  I  was  there. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  use  those  words?  A.  I  don't 
think  I  ever  used  them. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not?  A.  No;  I  won't;  Union  square 
is  not  in  my  inspection  district,  and  I  don't  think  I  had  any 
business  at  the  meeting. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  All  witnesses  under  subpoena  must  appear 
here  again  at  half-past  2  o'clock:  the  committee  will  stand  ad- 
journed until  that  hour. 
L.  688    • 
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AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

Present — Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  George  W.  Bobertson. 

Edmund  O'Connor,  Cuthbert  W.  Pound  and  Daniel  Bradley: 
John  W.  Gofif.  Frank  Moss  and  W.  Travers  Jerome,  of  counsel 

for  the  committee. 

Mr.  Gofif. —  la  Mr.  Stoltz  or  Mr.  Stokes  here?     (No  response) 

Alexander  S.  Williams,  recalled  and  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Gofif: 

Q.  While  you  were  captain  of  the  Eighth  precinct  was  Ter- 
williger  ever  charged  with  collecting  in  your  name  revenue  from 
the  panel-houses?    A.  Not  that  I  recollect. 

Q.  Had  he  ever  reported  to  you  the  existence  of  panel-houses 
and  panel  robberies?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Robberies  in  panel-houses?    A.  I  have  no  recollection. 

Q.  Would  you  recollect  if  such  a  thing  had  been  reported? 
A.  I  might  and  might  not,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  It  is  a  question  of  will  with  you?    A.  No. 

Q.  Not  a  question  of  is,  but  will?  A.  No,  sir;  a  question  of 
memorv. 

Q.  Your  memory  is  very  convenient  to  fall  off  at  certain 
points?    A.  No,  sir.  f  \ 

Q.  Tt  is  a  very  important  thing  to  a  man,  a  captain  orpolioe, 
that  cares  any  thing  for  his  reputation,  to  have  his  officer;  his 
special  officer  charged  with  being  in  league  with  panel-hoase 
thieves?    A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  Will  you  sw^ear  such  charges  were  not  made?  A.  No;  I 
won't. 

Q.  And  that  it  was  made  in  public?    A.  That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  count  the  number  of  inmates  in  these  83 
houses?    A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  give  a  number?    A.  I  may  have. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  did?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know 
that  it  is.  \ 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  recollection  on  the  subject  at  all?  A. 
No.  sir. 
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ij.  If  it  appears  that  you  have  sworn  to  the  number,  or  have 
given,  at  least,  I  won't  say  sworn,  but  has  given  the  number 
of  inmates  of  these  83  houses,  is  such  the  truth  or  not?  A.  I 
may  have  received  the  numbers  from  officers. 

Q.  And  they  could  only  have  ascertained  the  numbers  by 
personal  inspection?    A.  Possibly  so;  they  may  have  asked. 

Q.  That  was  personal  examination  and  inspection?  A.  No, 
sir.  ^ 

Q.  What  was  it?  A.  Asking  the  proprietors  how  many 
people  they  had  there. 

Q.  How  many  people  the  proprietors  had  violating  the  law? 
A.  No;  I  don't  know  that  it  was  put  in  that  way. 

Q.  I  don't  suppose  it  was,  but  it  was  the  fact?  A.  It  may 
have  been;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  they  were  not  violating  the  law?  A. 
Yes;  I  would.  ^  ^ 

Q.  You  will  swear  that  the  keepers  of  these  83  houses  and 
the  inmates  of  these  83  houses  were  not  violating  the  law? 
A.  I  never  saw  them  violate  it. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  you  saw?  A.  Then  I  won*t 
Bwear  they   did. 

Q.  Why  did  you  report  they  were  disorderly-houses?  A.  It 
was  so  reported  to  me. 

Q.  By  your  officers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  believed  that  report,  did  you  not?    A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  believed  that  report  and  accepted  it  as  true, 
you  reported  it  to  the  grand  jury?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  board  of  education?  A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  report 
It  to  the  board  of  education. 

Q   You  said  83?    A.  I  didn't  give  the  number  of  the  houses. 

Q.  You  said  83  cases?  A.  Possibly;  I  don't  know  where  you 
got  that  evidence. 

Q.  Never  mind  where  I  got  it?  A.  It  is  of  some  importance 
to  me. 

Q.  It  is  for  me  to  inquire  into  the  truth ;  never  mind  where  I 
got  it?    A.  I  don't  know  where  you  got  it. 

Q.  There  have  been  a  great  many  things  suppressed  at  police 
headquarters  affecting  yon  and  other  officers  that  I  have  got? 
A.  It  seems  that  all  the  good  things  have. 

Q.  Everything  that  you  were  interested  in  having  suppressed 
it  seems  has  been  suppressed?  A.  I  was  not  interested  in  sup- 
pressing it. 
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Q.  Somebody  was,  and  you  were  the  party  most  interested? 
A.  I  was  not  interested  at  all-. ' 

Q.  You  were  not  interested  in  having  your  record  misrepre- 
sented?   A.  I  didn't  ask  for  it;  I  asked  for  a  correct  record.- 

Q.  You  asked  for  it?    A.  I  asked  for  it. 

Q.  When  3^ou  knew  it  could  not  be  furnished?  A.  I  supposed 
it  could  be  furnished. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  an  officer  of  your  command  of  the  name 
of  Greu?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff.— Is  Dr.  Walsh  here? 

Dr.  Walsh.—  Yes. 

Mr.  Goff. —  inspector,  will  you  oblige  us  by  stepping  aside  to 
oblige  the  doctor? 

The  witness  then  leaves  the  chair  to  accommodate  Dr.  Walflh. 

Simon  J.  Walsh,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  States 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  practicing  physician  in  this  city? 
A.  About  15  years,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  please?    A.  Simon  J.  Walsh. 

Q.  When  were  you  called  to  attend  Sergeant  Meakim  or  Cap- 
tain Meakim?    A.  Do  you  mean  his  last  illness? 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  that;  I  did  not  say  that?  A.  I  beg  your 
pardon ;  it  is  a  great  many  years  ago.  * 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  what  was  the  illness?  A.  It  is  a  number  of 
years  ago  since  I  was  first  called. 

Q.  When  were  you  called  to  attend  Captain  Meakim  the  last 
time?    A.  On  last  Friday  morning. 

Q.  Last  Friday  morning;  at  his  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  called  you?  A.  One  of  his  servants,  I  think,  left  t 
message  at  my  oflSce. 

Q.  One  of  his  servants?    A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  How  many  servants  has  he?    A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Then  why  did  you  say  one  of  them?  A.  Well,  I  suppose 
it  was  a  servant. 

Q.  When  you  said,  one  of  them,  that  implies  that  there  WM 
more  than  one?  A.  There  were  two  or  three  people  who  at- 
tended the  door,  who  have  allowed  me  to  go  in  at  times. 

Q.  Male  or  female?    A.  Female. 
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Q.  And  one  of  these  females  called  to  see  you?  A.  As  far 
as  I  can  remember^  I  didn't  see  the  messenger. 

Q.  To  attend  at  his  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  captain  in  bed?    A.  Yes,  sir;  in  bed. 

Q.  And  what  was  he  suffering  from?  A.  He  was  suffering 
from  muscular  pains,  intercostal  neuralgia,  and  the  muscles 
of  the  chest,  and  bronchitis  and  laryngitis. 

Q.  Anything  else?    A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  It  was  not  shock?    A.  I  didn't  discover  it. 

Q.  You  didn't  discover  shock?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  shock  any  manifestations,  any  symptoms?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  \ 

Q.  Did  you  not  discover  some  symptomatic  signs  of  shock? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  attend  him  again?  A.  I  saw  him  the  fol- 
lowing day,  I  think,  Saturday  or  Sunday. 

Q.  Was  he  in  bed  again?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  his  neuralgia?    A.  Still  bad. 

Q.  Where  was  his  neuralgia,  in  his  toe?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  it?    A.  It  was  in  his  chest  and  stomach. 

Q.  Anything  else  the  matter  with  him  Saturday  when  you 
called?    A.  Nothing  more  than  I  have  told  you. 

Q.  When  did  you  call  again?  A.  I  think,  within  two  days; 
Monday,  I  think. 

Q.  What  was  his  condition  Monday?  A.  His  condition  was 
slightly  improved. 

Q.  When  did  you  call  again?    A.  Yesterday. 

Q.  That  was  Wednesday;  what  was  his  condition  then?  A. 
He  was  in  about  the  same  condition  as  on  Monday. 

Q.  Your  patient  evidently  was  not  in  a  very  danj^erous  con- 
dition when  you  could  allow  him  to  go  without  a  visit  from 
Monday  to  Wednesday,  or  from  Saturday  until  Monday?  A. 
No,  sir;  he  was  not  dangerous  ill. 

Q.  What  condition  did  you  find  him  in  yesterday?  A.  T 
found  him  in  worse  condition  yesterday  than  the  previous 
visit  I  had  made  him. 

Q.  When  do  you  think,  according  to  the  patient's  present 
condition,  he  will  be  in  a  condition  to  appear  here?  A.  If  he 
improves  sufficiently  and  the  weather  permits,  I  should  think 
in  a  few  days. 

Q.  In  a  few  days?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  The  Senate  committee  at  present  intend  to  adjourn  to> 
morrow;  do  yon  think  yonr  patient  will  be  in  a  condition  to 
be  here  before  to-morrow?    A.  I  do  not 

Q.  Positively?    A.  Positively. 

Q.  You  draw  the  line  at  that?    A.  I  da 

Q.  Suppose  the  Senate  committee  should  sit  on  Satnrdty; 
do  you  think  your  patient  would  be  in  a  condition  to  eome? 
A.  I  doubt  it  very  much. 

Q.  Suppose  they  should  sit  on  Sunday;  do  yon  think  tout 
patient  would  be  in  a  condition  to  come?  A.  It  depends  how 
he  improves  in  the  meantime. 

Q.  What  is  your  present  opinion?    A.  I  can  not  tell  yon. 

Q.  It  would  not  imperil  his  life,  would  it,  to  have  his  testi- 
mony taken?    A.  I  don't  think  it  would  imperil  his  life. 

Q.  Or  imperil  his  recovery?  A.  I  think  it  would  add  very 
materially  to  his  condition. 

Q.  I  haven't  any  doubt  about  that;  have  you  had  consnlti- 
tion  with  any  other  doctor?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  he  has  been  attended  by  any  other  doctor! 
'A.,  I  have  heard  that  the  polioe  surgeon  has  seen  him;! 
have  heard  that  he  ha^  been  attended  by  the  police  surgeon 

Q.  Of  course,  we  were  comx)elled  to  bring  you  down  here  lo 
as  to  get  a  scientific  report  as  to  Captain  Meakim's  laryn^ 
and  neuralgia;  but  could  you  not  have  treated  the  messenger 
of  this  committee  who  went  to  you  with  a  subpoena  with  more 
courtesy  than  you  did  to-day?  A.  I  was  not  disconrteoon  t» 
.him. 

Q.  You  told  him  you  did  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  this  business?  A.  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  made  no  sndi 
remark  to  him. 

Q.  What?  A.  He  asked  me  what  was  the  trouble  with  Oip* 
tain  Meakim;  I  told  him  it  was  none  of  his  business;  he  asked 
me  if  I  thought  he  was  able  to  come  here;  I  told  him  I  did  not 

Q.  Yon  told  him  it  was  none  of  his  business?  A.  No;  I  did 
not;  I  told  him  it  was  none  of  his  business  what  ailed  hfan,  I 
said. 

Q.  I  have  a  great  respect  for  your  profession ;  many  of  my 
warmest  friends  are  members  of  your  profession;  and  I  haft 
had  to  lean  upon  tliem  sometimes  in  my  life,  and  may  hftte 
to  do  again;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  so  many  men  have  been 
attacked   with   symptoms  of  prostration  this   last  week,  and 
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have  come  here  to  testify  that  you  will  excuse  this  committee 
for  inquiring  of  you  what  the  real  case  of  Captain  Meakim  is; 
now,  when  will  you  see  Captain  Meakim?  A.  I  will  probably 
see  him  to-morrow.  |  * 

Q.  Can  you  not  see  him  to-night?    A.  I  can. 

Q.  Do,  please;  and  will  you  say  these  words  to  Captain 
Meakim  from  this  committee  through  its  counsel;  that  Captain 
Meakim  has  been  charged  before  this  committee  with  being 
wilfully  corrupt,  and  with  receiving  the  proceeds  of  corruption 
for  years;  and  with  growing  rich  upon  the  proceeds  of  corrup- 
tion as  a  police  captain,  and  if  he  be  an  honest  man  he  will 
come  here  to  this  committee,  notwithstanding  his  laryngitis 
or  neuralgia;  now,  will  you  please  repeat  it  to  him  in  those 
words?    A.  As  near  as  I  can  recollect  it,  I  will. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Get  a  transcript  from  the  stenographer. 

Daniel  J.  Donovan,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goflf. 

Q.  You  are  a  police  surgeon  in  this  city?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  attended  Captain  Meakim?  A.  I  have  visited 
bim  officially,  Mr.  Goff,  personally  I  did  not  supervise  his  case. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  your  official  and  personal 
work?  A.  Well,  it  sometimes  happens  where  we  give  the  priv- 
ilege, or  the  family  obtains  the  right  to  employ  their  family 
physician. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  the  difference?  A.  There  is  no  difference, 
Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  You  are  a  doctor,  anyway?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  you  visit  a  man,  either  as  police  surgeon,  or  as 
Bomething  else  that  T  don't  understand,  you  are  a  doctor  all 
the  same?    A.  Yes,  sir.  | 

Q.  You  visit  him  and  attend  him  as  a  doctor?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  use  in  your  differentiating  in  your  character  as  a  police 
surgeon,  and  your  character  as  a  private  physician;  your  duty 
is  to  visit  him  as  a  member  of  the  department?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  ascertain  his  condition?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Irrespective  of  the  wishes  of  the  family?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  of  course,  to  report  his  true  condition''    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  reported  his  true  condition?     A  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 
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Q.  On  file?    A.  I  have  it  on  my  reports  at  home. 

Q.  Have  you  reported  it  to  the  department?  A.  No,  sir;  we 
only  issue  reports  at  the  end  of  the  month;  wo  report  at  the 
end  of  each  month. 

Q.  By  what  process  of  discipline  or  order  has  t\iis  man  been 
relieved  from  duty?  A.  By  my  visiting  him;  if  he  was  not 
sick  I  should  order  him  back  to  duty. 

Q.  So  that  the  police  surgeon  is  the  arbiter  of  a  man's  con- 
dition as  to  ordering  him  off  or  on  duty?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  fact?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  we  have  it  now  that  it  is  the  custom  and  rule  of  the 
department  that  a  police  surgeon  may  visit  a  member  of  the 
force  and  tell  that  member  that  he  may  go  off  duty  without  any 
further  official  action?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  is  done?  A.  We  visit  him  to  make  a  physical 
examination  of  the  man  who  is  reported  sick;  if  we  ^md  con- 
ditions that  warrant  his  remaining  on  the  sick-list  we  put  him 
on  our  report,  or  on  our  sick-list. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  make  a  report  until  the  end  of  the  month? 
A.  The  trouble  of  what  is  the  matter  with  the  man  is  not  re- 
ported until  the  end  of  the  month. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  by  what  official  action  has  this 
officer  been  placed  on  the  sick-list  if  he  has  been  jilaced  on  the 
sick-list?    A.  He  has  been  placed  by  me,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  By  you?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ; 

Q.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get,  doctor?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  we  have  it  that  the  police  surgeon  has  power  him- 
self without  referring  to  any  other  authority  to  order  a  loan 
upon  the  sick-list?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  And  that  saves  that  man  from  doing  active  duty?  A.  Ye% 
sir. 

Q.  And  in  (!ase  that  a  surgeon  orders  a  man  on  the  sick-liBt 
that  was  not  sick  there  is  no  method  of  correcting  that  error,  ii 
there?    A.  Well,  I  don't  think  he  could,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  I  am  not  imputing  now  anything  of  a  personal  characttf, 
to  you,  we  simply  want  to  get  at  the  system;  so  that  if  a  police 
official  imposes  upon  the  doctor,  we  will  say,  or  if  there  was 
collusion  between  the  doctor  and  the  police  officer,  :ind  the 
doctor  should  order  the  police  officer  off  duty,  then  that  poHc* 
officer  is  off  duty  simply  on  the  order  of  the  doctor?  A.  N«t 
until  the  doctor  has  made  a  physical  examination  of  His  coi»  J 
dition. 
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Q.  I  assume  the  doctor  has  done  everything,  but  I  assume  a 
case  where  the  doctor  and  the  policeman  are  in  collusion  — 
jou  understand  me?    A.  It  is  possible. 

Q.  I  am  assuming  a  case,  and  that  beins:  in  collusion  the 
doctor  orders  a  policeman  on  the  sick-list,  then  there  is  no 
method  in  the  department  of  inquiring  into  that,  is  there?  A. 
Nut  that  that  I  know  of,  Mr.  GofF. 

Q.  And  in  this  case  all  that  has  been  done  is  that  you  re- 
lH)rted  Captain  Meakim  on  the  sick-list?    A.  Ye.^,  sir. 

Q.  Or  at  Uast  ordered  him  on  the  sick-list?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  send  the  order?  A.  1  put  him  on  my 
list;  and  if  the  department  should  have  called  for  him,  that 
moment  I  w^ould  be  able  to  tell  them,  Mr.  GofT. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  find  out  now,  is  there  anything  in  the 
records  of  the  department  which  will  show  tliat  Meakim  is  on 
the  sick-list?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it?  A.  I5y  his  reporting  at  tlie  station-house  that 
night. 

Q.  How  could  he  make  a  report  if  he  is  on  the  sick-list?  A. 
He  is  reported  as  sick. 

Q.  Who  reported  him  as  sick?    A.  Himself. 

Q.  How  could  he  report  himself  sick  if  he  was  sick  in  bed? 
A.  He  can  report  by  messenger. 

Q.  By  what  messenger?  A.  I  don't  know  what  messenger  he 
sent  to  the  station-house. 

Q.  I  want  to  find  out  what  there  is  on  the  records  of  the  de- 
partment now,  and  how  such  suggestion  came  on  the  record, 
that  Captain  Meakim  is  sick  and  unable  to  attend  to  police 
duty?  A.  Because  if  he  was  not  sick  he  wanld  report  the  next 
day. 

Q.  You  are  arguing  with  me  now?  A.  From  the  ordinary 
returns,  station-house  returns. 

Q.  As  far  as  that  is  concerned  the  captain  might  have  sent 
a  false  message  to  the  station-house;  might  he  not?  A.  That 
might  be  possible. 

Q.  He  might  have  called  a  district  messenger  and  sent  him 
np  to  say  he  was  sick  and  that  is  all  that  has  been  done? 
A.  That  is  the  usual  way. 

Q.  That  is  all  that  has  been  done  in  Captain  Meakim's  case? 
\.  I  suppose  it  was;  I  don't  know  just  the  exact  way  he  reported 
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Q.  When  were  you  first  called  to  visit  him?  A.  At  about 
9  o'clock  on  Thursday  night,  the  20th. 

Q.  It  is  your  duty  to  attend  to  the  sick  members  of  the  force? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  are  paid  for?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  salary?  A.  My  salary  at  the  present  time  ia 
13,000  a  year. . 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  your  appointment?  A,  Nothing 
at  all. 

Q.  Who  appointed  you?    A.  Commissioner  McClave. 

Q.  What  is  your  name?    A.  Daniel  J.  Donovan. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed?  A.  About  15  months  ago,  Mr. 
GofiP. 

Q.  How  were  you  appointed?  A.  I  was  appointed  by  having 
passed  the  civil  service. 

Q.  I  know?    A.  Through  the  influence  of  Mayor  Gilroy. 

Q.  Through  Mr.  McClave?    A.  Through  the  police  board. 

Q.  Mr.  McClave  was  the  commissioner?  A.  Yes,  sir;  T  didn*t 
know  that 

Q.  What  influence  had  you  with  Charley  Grant  about  your 
appointment?    A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him?  A.  I  met  him  after  I  used  to  go  to 
headquarters. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  before  your  appointment?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  one  see  him  for  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure,  doctor?    A.  I  am  sure,  Mr.  GoflF. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  a  practicing  physician  before  you  were 
appointed?    A.  About  six  years. 

Q.  Had  you  a  letter  from  Mayor  Gilroy?  A.  No,  sir;  it  waa 
his  personal  influence. 

Q.  How  do  you  know?  A.  Well,  I  know,  because  I  am  con- 
nected, was  connected,  with  the  political  associations 

Q.  What  political  associations?    A.  With  Tammany  Hall. 

Q.  Tammany  Hall?  A.  T  asked  him  to  interest  himself  for  me, 
and  he  did  so. 

Q.  What;  Tammany  Hall  Association?  A.  Mr.  Gilroy  was 
mayor  at  the  time. 

Q.  He  was  mayor  of  the  city?    A.  Yes  ,sir. 

Q.  Not  of  Tammany  Hall?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  go  on?  A.  After  T  had  pffssed  the  civil  service 
examination. 
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Q.  PaBsed  the  civil  service;  we  know  about  that;  after  you 
had  passed  the  civil  service  what?  A.  Then  I  went  to  get 
influence  in  order  to  see  if  I  couldn't  get  appointed. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  go?    A.  I  went  to  most  of  my  friends. 

Q.  Tell  us  whom?  A.  I  went  to  Mr.  Joseph  J.  O'Donoghue, 
the  late  Eugene  Kelly  and  Andrew  Martin. 

Q.  Who  is  that?    A.  Here  in  Vesey  street. 

Q.  The  grocer?  A.  The  grocer;  and  to  also  most  of  the 
political  men  that  I  knew. 

a  Is  that  all?    A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  You  limited  your  visits  to  the  gentlemen  you  have  men- 
tioned and  the  persons  whom  you  knew?  A.  Well,  I  used  politi- 
cal influence  too,  most  of  my  friends  whom  T  l:iie\v,  to  assist  me. 

Q.  And  these  friends  belonged  to  the  Tammany  Hall  oraniza- 
tiou?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(i.  You  did  not  go  to  any  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  of 
fJellevue  College,  did  you?  A.  No,  sir;  the  Kew  York  Hospital 
though,  the  superintendent  of  "New  York  Hospital  recommended 
me;  I  was  also  attached  to  Roosevelt,  and  the  trustee  of  Roose- 
vlet  Hospital  recommended  me. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  serve  in  the  New  York  Hospital?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  the  superintendent?    A.  Mr.  Lathrop. 

Q.  Is  he  a  doctor?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  recommended  by  the  trustee  of  Roosevelt 
Hospital?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  the  trustee?    A.  Mr.  Savage. 

Q.  He  is  not  a  doctor?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Give  us  the  names  of  some  prominent  physicians  in  this 
fity  to  whom  you  went  for  their  professional  influence  and 
recommendation;  give  us  the  name  of  one?    A  Dr.  James  E. 
Newcomb. 
"  Q.  Where?    A.  W^est  Sixty-eighth  street. 

Q.  Did  he  give  it  to  you?  A.  Not  personally;  he  recom- 
mended me. 

Q.  How;  in  writing?    A.  Civil  service*. 

Q.  For  what?    A.  Just  signed  my  application. 

Q.  Signed  your  application?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  pass  the  civil  service?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  other  doctor?    A  Doctor  Roof,  on  the  west  side. 

Q.  What  did  he  do?    A.  He  also  signed  my  application. 

Q.  The  law  requires  that  two  physicians  should  sign  it?  tL 
Tm»  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  any  other  doctors?  A.  No;  only  as  C  stated  in  mj 
application.  i 

Q.  That  is  all;  I  want  the  fact;  so  we  have  now  the  fact  here, 
a  surgeon  having  been  appointed  as  police  surgeon  to  the  police 
department  of  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  recommendatioD 
and  on  the  influence  of  his  political  friends,  is  that  not  the 
fact?    A.  Not  altogether. 

Q.  What  limitation  do  you  wish  to  put  upon  it?  A.  My  eligi- 
bility for  the  place. 

Q.  You  passed  the  civil  service?    A.  Yes,  jsir. 

Q.  From  the  time  you  passed  the  civil  service  until  you  were 
appointed  how  many  months  intervened?  A.  I  guess  two 
mouths. 

Q.  It  was  after  you  passed  the  civil  service  that  yon  went  to 
these  gentlemen  for  their  influence?    A-  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  did  not  rely  upon  your  capacity  as  developed 
by  the  civil  service  examination;  you  did  not  rely  ni>on  it?  A. 
Not  entirely,  Mr.  Gofif. 

Q.  In  fact,  you  knew  that  some  good  licks  would  have  to  be 
put  in  at  the  last  moment,  and  those  could  be  pat  in  by  your 
political  friends,  is  that  not  so?    A.  Possibly,  yes. 

Q.  It  is  not  "possibly,"  but  it  is  a  fact?    A.  Et  is  a  fact 

Q.  And  your  political  friends  belonging  to  tlie  Democratic 
organization  known  as  Tammany  Hall  secured  your  appoint* 
ment  from  the  Republican  commissioner,  McChive?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  to  Captain  Meakim;  when  did  you  flrst  leam  that 
he  was  under  subpoena  to  attend  this  committee?  A.  It  was 
when  I  visited  him,  Mr.  Qoff. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you?    A.  He  didn't  tell  me;  no;  not  till  Mocdaj. 

Q.  How  did  you  acquire  the  knowledge?    A.  Monda3% 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  then?  A.  He  told  me  that  he  was  under 
subpoena. 

Q.  You  visited  him  on  Thursday  night?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  in  bed?    A.  He  was  sick  in  bed.  . 

Q.  When  did  you  next  visit  him?    A.  Friday  morning. 

Q.  What  condition  was  he  in  then?  A.  When  f  visited  him 
Thursday  night  he  had  a  temperature  of  about  101;  he  had 
some  difiSculty  in  breathing  and  pains  about  his  chest  and  t 
little  sore  throat.  ^ 

Q.  What  was  his  condition  on  Monday?  A.  His  condition  on 
Monday,  he  was  gradually  beginning  to  improve. 
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Q.  And  on  Chrfftmas  day?  A.  He  was  slightly  Improving 
also. 

Q.  And  on  the  26th?  A.  Twenty-sixth,  same  conditions  still 
existing,  but  he  was  not  out  of  bed  yet. 

Q.  He  was  not  out  of  bed?    A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  his  condition  now?  A.  His  condition  now  is  that 
of  a  conyalescent 

Q.  And  being  a  convalescent,  it  would  not  take  him  long 
to  get  here?    A.  Provided  it  goes  on,  Mr.  Goflf;  no. 

Q.  Assuming  the  favorable  conditions  to  continue,  we  never 
know,  of  course,  what  is  going  to  occur;  but,  assuming  the 
favorable  symptoms  continue,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him 
coming  here  to-morrow?    A.  I  couldn't  say  that,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  see  him?    A.  This  morning,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  Yesterday  you  certified  that  in  a  few  days  when  he  will, 
I  hope,  be  able  to  resume  duty  —  yesterday  you  certified  that 
in  a  few  days?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Doctor, will  you  swear  upon  your  oath  as  a  physician,  that 
Captain  Meakim  is  not  in  a  condition  to  be  examined  by  this 
committee?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  will  swear?    A.  I  will  swear. 

Q.  Now,  I  don't  mean  his  moral  condition?  A.  I  mean  his 
physical  condition,  Mr.  Goff. 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  \ 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  there  has  been  a  general  improvement 
in  Captain  Meakim  since  last  Saturday?  A.  No;  since  Mon- 
day he  began  to  improve. 

Q.  And  he  has  been  improving  each  day  gradually  from  that 
t3m€^  on?  A.  And  to-day  I  should  say  he  was  as  well  as  he 
was  yesterday. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  a  moment  ago  that  he  was  better?  A. 
That  is  his  general  condition,  but  there  are  certain  signs  yet 
present  that  have  not  entirely  cleared  up. 

Q.  You  say  he  is  convalescent?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Therefore,  he  is  better  than  he  was  on  Monday?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  each  day  has  added  to  his  betterment?  A.  As  a 
general  condition;  yes. 
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By  Mr.  Goflf: 


Q.  Yon  are  prepared  to  maintain  that  attitude,  no  matter 
what  the  private*  family  physican  has  testified  to?    A.  Yee,  dr. 

Q,  Even  thoagh  he  should  testify  that  he  was  in  a  condition 
to  come  to-morrow  morning,  you  are  prepared  to  say  he  is  not, 
are  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  the  private  family  physician?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  a  conference  with  him?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  seen  hira. 

Q.  Have  you  consulted  with  him  about  this  matter?  A. 
No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow; 

Q.  Have  you  compared  your  diagnosis  of  the  case  with  his? 
A.  Well,  I  knew  just  what  was  the  matter,  and  after  his 
examination  it  was  just  the  same. 

Q.  Have  you  compared  your  diagnosis  of  the  case  with  his? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  service  of  a  subpoena  to  come  beforf 
this  committee  has  anything  to  do  with  the  captain's  disorder 
A.  I  do  not. 

By  Mr.  Goflf:  | 

Q.  What  is  the  diflference  between  severe  laryngitis  and 
moderate  bronchitis?  A.  Well,  bronchitis  may  be  in  the  larger 
tubes  and  still  extend  up  to  the  larynx,  and  a  man  with  pharo- 
lyngeal  bronchitis-^  well,  he  may  have  trouble  in  his  larynx 
and  bronchial  tubes,  which  may  be  severe  in  the  upper  tracks 
and  moderate  in  the  lower. 

Q.  In  which  track,  in  Captain  Meakim's  case,  is  the  severity 
most  marked?    A.   Most  bronchitis. 

Q.  Is  that  the  main  track  you  have  reference  to?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Esculapius  said  there  were  five  tracks,  the  father  of  medi 
cine?    A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Is  that  recognized  yet  as  the  correct  theory?  A.  T  don't 
know  what  you  have  reference  to,  Mr.  GoflP. 

Q.  You  know  the  doctor  I  refer  to?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  German  doctor,  you  know  Esculapius?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  read  his  works?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  read  a  translation  of  his  works  from  the  Ger- 
man?   A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 
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Q.  You  know  of  whom  I  speak?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  father  of 
luedieine. 

Q.  As  being  the  great  German  professor?  A.  Yes,  sir;  you 
are  going  too  far  back,  Mr.  Goflf. 

Mr.  Goflf. —  We  will  excuse  you. 

Alexander  S.  Williams,  recalled,  and  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GoflP. 

Q.  What  particular  time  of  the  day  or  night  did  you  receive 
confidential  reports  from  Terwilliger,  while  you  were  captain 
of  the  Eighth  precinct?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  a  special  night?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  talk  with  him  over  the  amount  of  his  collection  in  the 
precinct?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  not  closeted  with  him  once  a  week?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  any  man  swore  to  that  did  he  swear  to  a  lie?  A.  I  might 
have  been  closeted  with  him  every  night. 

Q.  I  refer  particularly  to  one  night  in  the  week?  A.  Not 
si>ecial]y.  j 

Q.  Never  mind  about  specially;  that  seem  to  be  a  stock  an- 
swer of  yours?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  the  fact  —  by  the  way  you  have  used  the  word  so 
much,  give  me  the  meaning  of  the  word  specially?  A.  Special 
occasions. 

Q.  What  special  occasions?    A.  Any  occasion  that  is  special. 

Q.  What  is  the  characteristic  of  its  being  a  special  occasion? 
A.  If  you  meet  a  friend  specially,  special  meeting. 

Q.  What  is  a  meeting?  A.  A  meeting  of  two  people  or  any 
number  of  people. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  the  meaning  of  the  word  specially;  that  you 
have  referred  to  so  frequently?  A.  That  is  the  only  explanation 
I  can  give. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  (explanation  you  can  give?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  you  were  closeted  with  him  one  night,  and  closet- 
ed with  him  that  night  week,  would  you  call  that  a  special 
closeting?    A.  No,  sir;  I  will  tell  you  about  Terwilliger. 

Q.  No;  voluntary  communications  are  always  meant  to  de- 
ceive?   A.  It  is  not;  it  is  meant  to  give  you  the  truth. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  know  of  any  panel-houses  in  your  precinct 
▼AH  were  captain  of  that  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

^  panel-houses  were  there?    A.  There  was  one 
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Q.  This  morning  you  swore  you  did  not  know  of  it?  A.  Well, 
I  heard  of  it.  « 

Q.  You  swore  you  did  not  hear  of  it  in  that  precinct,  but  other 
precincts?    A.  I  heard  of  panel  robberies. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  swore,  that  you  did  not  hear  of  tiic 
panel-house  in  the  Eighth  precinct?    A.  That  was  in  operation. 

Q.  I  am  not  saying  that  was  in  operation;  I  am  saying  what 
you  swore  to?    A.  I  may  have  sworn  to  that. 

Q.  1  don't  care  what  you  may  have  done;  you  swore  yon  did 
not  hear  of  a  panel-house  in  that  district,  were  you  telling  the 
truth  or  a  falsehood?    A.  I  recollect  of  one  now. 

Q.  Were  you  swearing  to  what  was  true  or  to  what  was  false 
when  you  swore  to  that?    A.  I  am  swearing  from  memory  r*ow. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  now;  answer  my  question;  were  too 
swearing  to  what  was  true  or'  to  what  was  false  whea  jou 
swore  to  that  this  morning  so  positively?  A.  [  don't  know  as 
I  was  positive. 

Q.  Were  you  swearing  to  what  was  true  or  to  what  was  false? 
A.  Since  what  I  swore  this  morning  my  memory  tells  me  — 

Q.  That  is  dodging  the  question  and  a  brave  man  like  yoi 
ought  not  to  dodge  the  question?  A.  I  am  not  dodging  >aj 
question. 

Q.  I  ask  you,  were  you  swearing  to  what  was  tme  or  false; 
when  you  said  you  did  not  hear  of  a  panel-house  in  that  distiid? 
A.  I  know  of  one  now;  what  I  swore  to  in  the  morning  was  tm 
at  that  time  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  If  it  was  true  at  that  time  it  must  be  false  tliis  time?  ^ 
No,  sir;  it  was  true  as  to  my  recollection  then. 

Q.  You  did  not  swear  to  your  recollection,  you  said  positivelf? 
A.  Well,  that  was  my  recollection. 

Q.  You  did  not  say  it  was  your  recollection?     A.  T  think  I  did. 

Q.  No;  you  did  not;  you  swore  Inspector  Williams  that  job 
never  heard  of  a  panel-house  in  that  precinct;  now,  I  want  to 
know  if  whether  when  you  swore  to  that  yon  swore  to  what 
was  true  or  false?    A.  I  swore  to  what  I  recollected.  . 

Q.  My  question  is  did  you  swear  to  what  was  true  or  hUt 
A.  I  can  not  answer  that  way. 

Q.  You  must  answer  it  that  way?  A.  I  can  not  answer  it 
that  way. 

Q.  You  must,  it  demands  a  fair,  categorical  answer?  A  I 
swore  this  morning  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 
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Q,  Answer  my  question?  A.  I  can  not  answer  it  any  other 
way. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Was  it  true  or  false?  A.  It  was  false  then,  but  that  is  my 
explanation. 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  It  was  false  at  the  time  you  swore  to  it?  A.  Yes;  now, 
will  you  have  the  explanation? 

Senator  O'Connor. — The  question  is,  was  it  intentionalJy  false? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  think,  inspector,  you  have  given  the 
explanation  as  well  as  you  can. 

Mr.  GLoff. —  The  law  fixes  the  intention. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  beg  your  pardon.  If  a  man  swears  to  a  positive 
fact  — 

Senator  O'Connor. —  You  have  got  to  have  the  intent  with  iL 

Mr.  Goff. —  The  laws  infers  the  intent. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Not  necessarily  so. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Always;  the  criminal  code  and  the  statute  says  so. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  The  question  of  perjury  is  always  one  of 
fact;  intent  is  one  of  the  elements  of  a  crime,  as  to  whether  it 
it  willful  or  corrupt. 

Mr.  Goff.—  The  law  infers  that 

Senator  O'Connor. —  The  law  infers  nothing  in  crime. 

Mr.  Goff. —  The  law  infers  a  criminal  intent  in  the  act. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  The  whole  question  is  a  matter  of  fact 
for  the  jury. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  is  a  presumption. 

Mr.  Goff. —  And  the  presumption  is  that  the  jury  have  the 
right  in  a  criminal  case  to  infer  the  intent  from  the  act. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  The  presumption  is  that  a  man  intends 
^taat  he  says;  but,  nevertheless,  to  make  the  crime  of  perjury 
It  must  be  a  willfully  corrupt  intent;  if  his  explanation  after- 
"Wardii  is  satisfactory  to  the  jury  it  does  away  with  the  corrupt 
Intent 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  beg  to  disagree  with  you ;  the  law.  Senator,  says, 
•hat  if  a  person  swears  to  a  thing  positively,  which  he  does  not 
■moWy  or  does  not  claim  to  know  positively;  or  on  information 

d  belief,  that  he  is  fully  responsible  for  all  the  consequences 
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Senator  O'Connor. — The  question  is  whether  he  had  a  will 
fully  corrupt  intent  at  the  time  he  swore  to  swear  falsely. 

Mr.  Ooff. —  In  a  court  of  law  he  would  not  be  allowed  to 
make  that  explanation.  [ 

Senator  O'Connor. —  I  disagree  with  you. 

Mr.  Goflf. —  He  would  be  pinned  right  to  it. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  law. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Right  upon  that  point  you  know  the  verificatioM 
of  pleadings  in  our  civil  courts;  you  know  the  Yerification  is 
that  a  man  must  swear  positively,  or  on  information  and  belief; 
and  the  law  is,  and  it  has  been  decided  over  and  over  again, 
that  if  he  swear  to  a  thing  on  information  and  belief,  that  he 
has  no  information  and  belief  upon,  he  is  guilty  of  x)erjury  if  it 
is  false 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Whether  a  man  has  committed  a  crime 
or  not,  is  a  question  for  the  jury,  and  if  they  are  willing  to 
accept  of  an  explanation  the  witness  may  give  them  it 

Mr.  Gofl'. —  James  J.  Brady  said  there  were  only  two  thingr 
that  God  Almighty  could  not  do,  one  was  to  make  two  hilli 
with  a  hollow,  and  the  other  to  tell  what  the  verdict  of  a  petty 
ury  might  be  in  a  criminal  case.    j| 

Senator  O'Connor. —  If  he  states  he  has  made  an  error,  hii 
explanation  may  be  acceptable,  provided  the  jury  are  eatirfe^ 
it  is  a  truthful  one.  [ 

Mr.  Goff. —  If  he  says  he  was  mistaken,  and  shows  a  reaaon 
able  ground  for  his  error.  Inspector  Williams  swears,  when  be 
sworo  to  that  this  morning,  it  was  false. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  correctly,  inspector?  A.  That  wa? 
my  belief  in  the  morning. 

Q,  What  is  your  be^lief  now?     A.  I  believe  there  is  one  tiierr. 

(i.  Only  one?    A.  One  that  I  knew  of  or  heard  of. 

Q.  Now,  let  us  get  this  thing  definite,  so  that  there  won't  be 
nc-ed  of  explanation  —  what  was  the  one  you  heard?  A.  It 
was  in  Wooster  street  on  the  east  side,  second  door  below 
Grand  street,  I  think.  « 

Q.  What  about  the  one  immediately  behind  St  Nichohi 
hotel?     A.  I  never  heard  of  one  there. 

Q.  Kever  heard  of  that,  did  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  three  right  in  that  block?    A.  Not  in  my  ti^t 

Q.  Right  in  the  rear  of  the  St  Nicholas  Hotel?    A.  Wot 
my  time;  no,  sir.  "  V 
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Q.  ]>o  }oa  mean  to  say  that  Sergeant  Grn  did  not  know?  A. 
I  don't  know  what  Sergeant  Gru  knew. 

Q.  Sergeant  Gru,  does  he  know  more  than  you  do  as  captain 
of  the  district?    A.  He  might  have  information. 

Q.  It  was  his  duty  to  communicate  it  to  you?  A.  I  don't 
recollect  that  he  did. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  communicate  anything  to  you  about  panel- 
houses?    A.  He  was  a  witness  — 

Q.  I  am  Dot  asking  about  that?    A.  No,  sir;  he  never  did. 

Q.  Have  you  read  up  his  testimony  during  recess?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  he  a  witness?    A.  At  police  headquarters. 

Q.  In  what  case?    A.  In  that  case. 

Q.  What  case?    A.  The  case  of  alleged  panel-houses. 

Q.  Of  alleged  panel-houses?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  that  word  "alleged"  sticks  to  you,  inspector;  Ser- 
geant Gru  swears,  "  Q.  While  you  were  there  (that  is  while  he 
was  sergeant  under  Captain  Williams  in  the  Eighth  precinct) 
were  there  any  panel-houses  in  that  precinct?  A.  Yes,  sir." 
Did  he  swear  to  what  was  true  or  untrue?  A.  I  only  know 
what  Sergeant  Gru  told  me  afterward. 

Q.  Did  he  swear  to  what  was  true  or  untrue?  A.  He  told  me 
that  he  did  not  swear  to  the  truth. 

Q.  Did  he  swear  to  what  was  true  or  untrue?  A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  You,  as  captain  of  a  precinct,  can  not  tell?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  can  not.  . 

Q.  Were  there  panel-houses  there?    A.  I  told  you  about  one. 

Q.  When  you  say  about  one,  might  there  not  have  been  two? 
A.  There  might  have  been.  i 

Q.  Might  there  have  been  three?    A.  There  might  have  been. 

Q.  So  that  we  get  the  fogs  on  your  memory  lifted  up  a  little 
this  afternoon;  now,  there  might  have  been  three?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  might  have  been  four?    A.  Possibly. 

Q.  Half  a  dozen?    A.  Do  you  know  what  a  panel-house  is? 

Q.  I  told  you,  yesterday,  inspector,  that  it  would  be  much 
more  becoming  of  you  to  act  as  a  witness  here,  and  not  to  at- 
tempt any  of  your  jocose  remarks?  A.  I  am  not  making  any 
jocose  remarks. 

Q.  Do  not  put  questions  to  me?  A.  I  want  to  keep  right;  I 
want  to  give  you  the  evidence  straight.  i 
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Chairman  Lexow. — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessitj  of 
informing  Mr.  Crotf  on  any  of  these  questions;  he  is  over  21 
years  of  age, 

Mr.  Golf. —  Not  the  slightest  necessity;  there  ought  not  to  be. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  classihcation  of  the  houses  of  ill- 
fame  that  took  place  in  your  district?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  order  that  was  given  to  have  the 
houses  of  ill-fame  in  your  precinct  classified?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Sergeant  Gru  swears  that  there  was  a  classification  there 
made  of  these  houses,  and  subdivided  into  three  classes,  parlor 
houses,  houses  of  assignation,  and  furnished-room  houses?  A. 
That  has  always  been.  ^ 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  about  the  classification  —  then  it 
existed  there?  A.  Oh;  yes,  sir;  not  only  in  that  place,  but  all 
pai'ts  of  the  city  where  it  existed. 

Q.  Sergeant  Gru  testified  that  in  the  83  houses  that  you  your- 
self I  ertitied  to  existing  in  that  precinct,  there  were  346  inmates, 
girls?    A.  That  would  be  a  fair  proportion. 

Q.  Sergeant  Gru  and  yourself  agreed  on  the  number  of  hoases 
and  that  there  were  34G  inmates;  the  question  was  asked  Ser- 
geant Gru,  at  the  Assembly  committee  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  crime  in  the  city  of  New  York;  after  that  report  had  been 
made,  the  report  of  the  83  houses;  after  that  report  had  been 
made  and  furnished,  were  those  houses  suppressed?  A.  No, 
sir;  there  was  no  suppression  done,  except  on  one  block  there 
about  the  time  the  board  of  education  was  endeavoring  to  sup- 
press them. 

Q.  That  had  reference  to  the  time  you  appeared  before  the 
committee  of  the  boaid  of  education?  A.  That  was  the  bloi»k 
between  151eecker  and  Houston. 

Q.  You  swore,  this  morning,  that  you  never  heard  of  a  rob- 
bery having  been  committed  in  a  panel-house  in  that  precinct; 
now,  have  you  had  a  chance  to  burnish  your  memory  on  that 
subject?    A.  That  house  that  I  spoke  about  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Q.  You  were  mistaken  on  that?    A.  Y"es,  sir;  in  that  case. 

Q.  Then  you  did  hear  of  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  question  was  asked  Sergeant  Gru,  "  While  you  were  a 
sergeant  in  that  precinct  and  acting  so,  were  any  complaints 
made  to  you  of  the  robberies  in  panel-houses  in  the  precinct?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  "  Did  you  inform  Captain  Williams  of  the  com- 
plaints'' —  did  he  inform  you  of  the  complaints?  A.  He  may 
lieve.  ^ 

Q.  Did  he?    A.  I  don't  recollect. 
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Q.  He  swears  he  did?  A.  If  there  was  a  report  of  Sergeant 
Gru,  it  was  his  duty. 

Q.  Never  mind  his  duty;  he  answers  here,  "Yes,  sir;"  did 
he  swear  to  what  was  true  or  what  was  false  then?  A.  That 
I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Can  you  say  whether  it  was  the  fact  or  not?  A.  I  only 
recollect  of  one  house. 

Q.  Can  you  say  whether  it  was  the  fact  or  not  that  he  did 
inform  you?    A.  I  could  not 

Q.  When  he  informed  you,  what  was  his  duty  as  to  the 
'manner  of  information,  in  writing  or  orally?  A.  lie  may  have 
entered  it  in  the  blotter. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  report  in  writing?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  do;  did  he  enter  it  in  the  blotter?  A.  I 
don't  recollect  that  it  was  entered  in   the  blotter. 

Q.  The  question  was  asked  the  sergeant,  "  Verbally  or  ii 
writiag"^  A.  Itolh.  Q.  Both?  A.  Som^^tiiiiesj  in  one  and  some- 
times in  the  other.  Q.  When  you  made  them,  did  you  keep 
a  duplicate  or  memorandum  of  these  notices  you  gave  him?  A. 
In  most  cases  I  did.  Q.  Have  you  the  duplicates  or  memoranda 
now?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Have  you  them  with  you?  A.  I  have. 
Q.  Be  kind  enough  to  take  them  in  your  hand  and  I  will 
question  you  in  regard  to  them  (the  witness  produces  several 
papers  and  he  swears  he  has  them  in  his  hand  now;)  he 
swears  that  on  November  29th  complaint  was  made  of  a  rob- 
bery in  a  panel -house,  No.  75  Mercer  street;  he  makes  a  selec- 
tion and  says  *  No;  it  was  75  Greene  sti'eet;' "  do  you  remember 
that  written  report?  A.  I  recollect  he  gave  some  evidence 
before  the  commissioners. 

Q.  Keep  to  the  question?  A.  I  don't  know  what  he  swore  to 
before  the  committee. 

Q.  Did  he  swear  to  what  was  correct  when  he  swore  to  that? 
A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea^  on  the  subject?    A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  any  impression  on  the  subject?  A.  No;  except 
what  he  told  me. 

Q.  And  you  were  tried  and  one  of  the  police  cofnmissioners 
wrote  an  opinion  and  said  you  were  incompetent  and  a  dis- 
grace to  the  force?    A.  And  three  others  didn't. 

Q.  Two  others;  it  was  a  tie;  now,  did  any  of  the  persons 
who  have  complained  of  having  been  robbed  in  these  panel- 
houses  appear  before  you  personally?    A.  That  I  don't  know. 
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Q.  How  i8  it  you  know  abscdately  nothing  now  and  knew 
everything  this  morning?    A.  It  is  21  years  aga 

Q.  But  you  knew  everything  this  morning?  A.'  I  didn*t  know 
everything  this  morning. 

Q.  If  you  knew  so  much  this  morning  when  you  were  able  to 
answer  so  positively  as  you  answered,  how  is  it  your  memorj 
has  so  suddenly  failed  you?  A.  When  there  are  so  many  com- 
plaints you  can  not  recoillect 

Q.  How  is  it  your  memory  has  so  suddenly  failed  you  since 
this  morning?    A.  My  memory  hasn't  failed. 

Q.  Why  did  you  answer  so  positively  this  morning?  A.  I 
thought  I  was  right. 

Q.  And  has  that  been  the  line  of  your  examination  wlien 
you  thought  you  were?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  a  question  of  thought  with  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  a  question  of  knowledge  of  facts?  A.  Knowledge  of 
facts  and  thinking,  the  same  thing. 

Q.  Are  you  like  the  great  Napoleon;  you  can  think  on  one 
subject  and  talk  upon  another?  A.  You  ain't  going  to  ring 
in  any  ancient  history  on  me  like  you  did  on  the  doctor. 

Q.  I  am  not  ringing  in  ancient  history  on  you;  £  am  asking 
you  and  I  know  something  I  think  about  the  operations  of  the 
human  mind  fairly  well;  can  you  not  have  your  thought  upon 
one  subject,  while  you  are  answering  upon  another?  A.  Some- 
times. 

Q.  And  you  have  had  it  in  this  case  during  this  examination? 
A  How  do  you  know? 

Q.  I  am  asking  you,  sir?    A.  Possibly  I  have. 

Q.  And  you  have  taken  an  oath  here  to  tell  me  the  truth  and 
the  whole  truth?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  not  to  reserve  anything?    A.  Not.  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  No  mental  reservations,  inspector?  A.  .Where  I  have  i^ 
served,  it  is  because  I  didn't  think. 

Q.  And  you  didn't  want  to  think?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  you  don't  know  whether  you  want  to 
think  or  not?  A.  I  will  give  you  correct  answers  as  near  as  I 
can. 

Q.  In  one  case  here  Sergeant  Gru  testified  that  the  men  wbe 
liad  been  robbed  were  brought  before  you  when  you  had  a  cob- 
versation  with  them,  and  the  oflScers  were  sent  out  in  phh 
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clotheB  to  arrest  them;  do  you  remember  that  ea»e,  inspector? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  the  officers  were  sent  out  to  a  diffei-- 
ent  part  of  the  precinct  where  the  women  who  were  accused 
of  committing  the  robbery  were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Sergeant  Gru  swears  in  answer  to  the  question,  **  None  of 
the  officere  were  sent  to  the  neighborhood  where  the  robbery 
occurred?  A.  None  of  the  officers  were  sent  to  the  vicinity; 
the  girls  that  were  brought  in  were  those  who  walked  up  and 
down  the  street,  and  not  the  ones  that  were  in  the  houses;"  do 
jou  remember  that  occasion?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Here  is  a  man  who  made  a  complaint  to  you,  according  to 
Sergeant  Gru,  of  being  robbed  in  the  house  143  Mercer  street; 
a  panel-house;  do  you  remember  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  man  whose  name  was  given  here,  and  his  number  and 
residence;  here  is  another  five  days  afterward;  his  name  was 
given;  robbed  in  the  same  house;  in  a  panel-house,  143  Mercer 
street;  do  you  recollect  that?  A.  I  recollect  that  there  was"  a 
case  reported  to  the  station-house. 

Q.  Here  is  another  in  the  same  house;  a  third  robbery?  A. 
One  moment,  Mr.  Goff;  there  was  a  case  alleged  to  have  been 
reported  —  excuse  me  for  using  the  word,  I  am  using  it  too 
often  perhaps;  there  was  a  case  reported  to  Sergeant  Gru;  he 
said  it  was  reported  to  him;  I  don't  know  what  action  he  took 
on  it ;  but  he  did  testify  he  reported  it  to  me ;  I  was  in  Philadel- 
phia that  night. 

Q.  There  are  right  on  one  page  of  Sergeant  Gru*s  testimony 
here,  four  specific  cases  in  which  he  produces  copies  of  the  re- 
port in  writing  which  he  made  to  you  of  robberies  in  that  one 
house,  four  robberies?  A.  On  the  trial  before  the  board  he 
admitted  his  reports  were  wrong;  you  will  get  the  evidence 
there,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  Almost  within  two  or  three  weeks  these  four  robberies 
occurred,  and  he  swore  to  that  fact?  A.  He  admitted  those 
complaints  were  wrong. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  what  he  admitted  before  the 
police  board;  I  am  asking  you  whether  or  not  you  can  say  this 
testimony  is  true  or  false  which  he  gave?    A.  I  could  not 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  on  the  subject?  A.  Except  what 
he  told  me. 
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Q.  **  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  it  was  the  custom  of  Oi4>- 
tain  Williams  and  Terwilliger  to  be  closeted  on  Saturday  nights 
in  the  captain's  room?  A,  They  generally  had  a  good  deal  of 
business  to  transact  on  Saturdays;  late  on  Saturday  nights." 
Do  you  remember  the  specific  business  you  had  to  transact  with 
Terwilliger?    A.  I  lived  in  the  station-house. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  specific  business  you  had  to  transact 
with  this  Terwilliger?  A.  No,  sir;  without  I  was  in  the  street 
I  was  in  my  room;  I  lived  in  the  station-house;  I  had  no  other 
home. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  woman  there  that  openly  and  loudly 
complained  of  having  to  pay  that  infernal  revenue  to  the  police? 
A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Never  heard  of  that?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Never  heard  of  Gru  swearing  to  it?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  "Anything  about  threats  made  to  her?    A.  She  said  she  had 
been  threatened  with  being  arrested  if  she  did  not  pay  this, 
referring  to  the  money  she  had  to  pay.    Q.  Pay  what?    A.  This 
infernal  revenue;"  did  you  never  hear  of  that?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  such  things  may  have  occurred  in  your  precinrt  with- 
out your  knowledge?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  risen  to  the  grade  of  inspector  upon  your 
record?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  admit  here  that  these  crimes,  these  robberies 
and  blackmailings,  and  the  existence  of  these  houses,  could 
continue  in  that  precinct  without  your  knowledge?  A.  1  ar 
rested  a  great  number. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  they  had  existed  without  your  knowl 
edge,  that  you  had  no  knowledge  of  them?    A.  Which,  panel- 
houses? 

Q.  All  these  cases  that  I  have  referred  to?    A.  Oh,  no,  sir:  I 
have  not. 

Q.  Could  they  have  existed  in  your  precinct  without  your 
knowledge?    A.  Some  of  them  could;  yes;  certainly. 

Q.  And  yet  you,  captain  of  that  precinct?    A.  Tt  requires  but 
two  rooms  for  a  panel-house. 

Q.  Tt  was  your  duty  to  find  out,  was  it  not?    A.  Ft  wa«  my 
duty  to  detect  crime  if  possible. 

Q.  Tt  was  your  duty  to  find  out,  your  specialty?    A.  You  can 
not  anticipate  a  crime. 
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Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  for  any  views  on  crime;  I  am  asking 
simply  for  the  facts?    A.  I  do  wiiat  I  can  to  discover  thenL 

Q.  It  was  your  duty  to  find  out?    A.  If  I  could. 

Q.  And  if  you  could  not  you  were  not  competent  or  fit  for  your 
place?    A  Not  necessarily  so. 

Q.  That  is  your  private  judgment?  A.  That  is  my  judgment, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  public. 

Q.  You  remember  the  association  of  citizens  that  organized 
in  the  Eighth  precinct  at  the  time  and  also  in  the  Fifteenth, 
which  is  all  the  same?    A.  There  were  two  different  associations. 

Q.  They  afterward  amalgamated,  I  believe?  A.  That  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  I  think  —  I  won't  assert  that  as  a  fact,  but  it  is  my  impres- 
sion, however,  that  there  were  associations  of  citizens  there  that 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  themselves  against  these 
disreputable  houses  and  thieves;  do  you  know  that?  A.  No,  sir; 
against  disreputable  houses. 

Q.  And  against  the  robberies,  etc.,  committed  in  that  pre- 
cinct?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  associated  themselves  together  because  the  police 
wouldn't  protect  them?    A  No,  sir, 

Q.  What  was  the  object?  A.  Disorderly -houses;  they  claimed 
they  were  injuring  the  public  school;  Mr.  Goft,  you  told  me 
yesterday  that  if  there  was  any  testimony  here  that  I  would 
contradict  you  would  give  me  a  chance  to  do  so. 

Q.  I  did,  and  I  mean  to?  A.  At  an  early  session  of  this  com- 
mittee—  ( 

Q.  Well,  it  is  out  of  order  now,  but  I  don't  object?  A.  It  won't 
take  but  a  few  moments. 

Q.  ^Vhat  are  you  iroing  to  say?  A.  I  am  going  to  show  you 
an  entry  in  the  blotter  — 

Q.  Let  us  have  your  explanation  first?  A.  A  man  came 
"before  this  committee  and  was  put  on  the  stand  and  testified 
that  he  was  broke  up  in  business  at  431  Pearl  street  because  he 
wouldn't  give  me  f  75  a  month.  ' 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  Who  was  the  man?    A.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Schubert; 

mnd  that  I  arrested  him,  his  wife  and  his  niece;  the  fact  is,  and 

tere  can  not  be  a  mistake,  because  there  is  no  reason  to  cover 

IP  —  700  will  find  no  erasures  —  I  arrested  him  and  his  wife 
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and  11  other  people;  I  arrested  them  on  the  complaint  of  Solo- 
mon Jackson^  of  438  Pearl  street;  they  were  both  held  to  bail 
and  both  indicted;  the  arrest  wa^  made  on  the  29th  day  of 
January,  1875,  and  they  have  never  been  tried;  the  complainant, 
the  officer,  is  still  alive. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  How  many  years  ago  is  that? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Nineteen  years  ago?  A.  Nineteen  years 
ago. 

Q.  Have  you  read  all  from  the  entry?    A.  There  is  the  entry. 
Q.  I  mean  all  that  you  have  stated?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Will  you  allow  me  to  look  at  that. 
tWitness  handed  Mr.  Goff  the  book.) 
Q.  The  last  entry?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  In  what  respect,  Mr.  Inspector,  do  you  claim  that  that  is 
a  contradiction  of  the  testimony  of  Schubert 7  A.  The  character 
of  a  man. 

Q.  Where  do  you  show  any  contradiction  between  his  teeti 
monv  and  the  blotter?    A.  The  number  of  arrests. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  because  11  were  arrested  in  addition  to  Schu- 
bert? A.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  I  arrested  him;  I  didn't;  I  was  not 
in  the  station-house  at  the  time;  the  blotter  will  show  that  I 
left  on  patrol  at  9  o'clock  and  didn't  get  back  until  10:20;  in 
the  meantime  the  arrest  had  been  made  during  my  absence;  he 
went  from  431  Pearl  street  to  117  Chrystie  street,  and  while 
there  was  arrested  on  the  complaint  of  his  wife  and  sent  to 
State  prison  on  a  plea  of  guilty,  for  one  year  for  bigamy. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Who  is  this  Schubert?  A.  There  is  a  record  of  his  con 
viction  and  the  complaint  of  his  wife  (exhibiting  paper);  from 
Chrystie  street  his  wife  went  to  No.  4t  Marion  street  and  was 
driven  out  of  there;  she  went  from  there  to  Europe;  Schnbert 
did  his  time  in  Sing  Sing  and  came  back  and  is  now  living  with 
a  woman  that  has  eight  children  — 

Q.  You  are  all  wrong?  A.  No,  sir;  he  is  living  in  Eighteenth 
street. 

Q.  You  have  got  the  wrong  man?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  We  will  prove  before  this  committee  adjouroB  that  70a 
have?    A.  No,  sir;  Mr.  Goff;  there  is  his  record 

Q.  I  know  all  about  that;  it  is  very  easy  to  get  up  a  record 
of  a  man's  name. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Why  was  not  the  indictment  tried  that  was  found  against 
him?    A.  I  don't  know. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Of  course,  we  all  know,  Inspector  Williams,  how  a  captain 
can  be  held  innocent  by  going  out  of  the  station-house  when  an 
arrest  is  to  be  made,  so  that  he  will  know  nothing  about  it?  A. 
Well,  if  you  want  to  do  it  that  way;  if  you  want  to  cast  that 
reiiection  you  can  do  so. 

Q.  I  am  not  casting  any  reflection;  I  simply  know  how  it  can 
be  done;  you  arrested  here  11  persons,  you  say?  A.  I  think  13, 
Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  Eleven  persons,  and  all  chai'ged  with  disorderly  conduct, 
and  they  were  all  discharged  by  the  magistrate?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Evidently  the  magistrate  didn't  take  much  stock  in  that 
charge?    A.  The  proprietor  and  his  wife  were  held. 

Q.  Evidently  the  magistrate  didn't  take  much  stock  in  your 
charge?  A.  They  generally  discharged  the  others,  except  the 
proprietor. 

Q.  Well,  Judge  Kilbreth  was  a  well-qualified  police  justice? 
A.  As  good  as  ever  was  on  the  bench. 

Q.  He  discharged  all  these  people?    A.  They  generally  d«i. 
Q.  And  held  Schubert  and  the  wife  in  |1,000  bail;  you  say 
that  he  has  been  indicted;  I  don't  know;  do  you  know  it  is  a 
fact?    A.  I  have  seen  the  indictment. 

Q.  Where?  A.  In  the  chief  clerk's  oflSce  of  the  Court  of 
General  Sessions. 

Q.  When?    A.  Since  that  man  was  on  the  witness  stand  here. 
Q.  You  went  to  look  up  all  these  things?    A.  I  went  to  look 
up  that 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  have  that  indictment  tried?  A.  My  duty 
ends  when  I  go  to  a  police  court  or  grand  jury. 

Q.  Did  you  go  before  the  grand  jury  in  that  case?  A.  No^ 
sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your  doty  ends  as  a  captain  of 
police  to  not  follow  all  your  cases?  A.  Unless  I  am  summoned 
I  have  no  business  to  go  there. 

Q.  And  the  fact  remains  that  this  indictment  has  not  been 
tried?    A.  It  has  not  been  tried 

Q.  I  don't  mean  to  hold  you  responsible  for  that?  A.  No,  rir; 
I  am  only  telling  you  the  condition  of  the  case. 

Q.  Would  you  know  this  man  if  you  saw  him?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  read  out  of  here,  you  can  not  swear  it  is  the 
identical  man?    A.  No,  sir;  except  that  he  gives  that  number. 

Q.  You  can  not  swear  it  is  the  identical  man?  A.  He  gives 
that  number  and  gives  that  time. 

Q.  Can  you  swear  it  is  the  identical  man  that  testified  before 
this  committee?    A.  I  believe  it  is. 

Q.  Do  you  know  it;  have  you  ever  seen  him  yourself?  A.  I 
didn't  see  him  here;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  record  of  that  indictment  for  bigamy? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  let  me  look  at  it,  please? 

(Witness  banded  Mr.  Goff  paper.) 

Q.  We  do  not  want  to  raise  an  issue  upon  this  question  be 
cause  it  is  not  material,  but  we  think  you  are  mistaken  as  to 
the  man?  A.  I  don't  think  so;  there  was  another  thing,  Mr. 
Ooff;  it  was  testified  to  before  this  committee  that  when  I  wa? 
in  the  street  cleaning  department,  I  bought  two  tug-boats  for 
which  I  paid  enormous  pricea 

Q.  Who  testified  to  that?  A.  I  saw  it  published  in  the  papers 
in  connection  with,  I  think,  the  Perkins  business. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  charged  in  the  papers  that  any  witnesu 
swore  to  that?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  witness  having  testi- 
fied to  that  fact  before  this  committee.  Have  you,  Senatorfu, 
any  recollection  of  any  witness  so  testifying? 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Some  witnesses  or  witness  testified  to 
the  selling  of  tug-boats  and  then  buying  them  in. 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  was  later  on,  in  connection  with  Gommif- 
fiioner  Andrews. 

The  Witness. —  That  was  before  that,  Senator. 
Mr.  Goff. — I  have  no  recollection  of  any  such  testimony?   A. 
\ViA\,  I  have  seen  it  published. 
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Mr.  Gofif. —  Well,  you  must  have  got  it  mixed  up  with  some- 
thing else. 
The  Witness. —  No,  sir. 
Chairman  Lexow. —  Did  it  bring  your  name  in? 

The  Witness. —  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  That  was  a  recent  matter?  A.  It  was  before  that,  Senator 
l*ound;  there  was  one  more  thing,  Mr.  Gofif. 

Q.  All  right.    A.  I  don't  want  to  take  your  valuable  time. 

Q.  Oh,  not  at  all;  it  is  all  the  same  to  me.    A.  Or  lose  mine. 

Q.  What  are  you  reading  from?    A.  The  Evening  Sun. 

Q.  What  date?    A.  Last  night. 

Q.  Wait  a  while;  if  you  wish  to  correct  any  testimony  or  or 
contradict  any  testimony,  that  is  the  question  and  that  is  the 
full  question;  but  not  to  correct  anything  that  may  appear  in 
the  newspapers?     A.  That  if  I  had  seen  — 

Q.  Pardon  me;  is  it  to  contradict  or  correct  any  testimony 
given  by  iiny  witness  before  this  committee?  A.  You  told  me 
if  I  saw  it  in  any  newspaper  to  bring  it  to  you. 

Q.  No;  I  did  not;  1  told  you,  if  you  had  at  any  time,  or  if  at 
any  time  it  occurred  to  your  memory  to  contradict  or  correct  any 
testimony  given  by  any  witness  relating  to  you  before  this  com- 
mittee, you  could  do  it  at  any  time,  notwithstanding  it  broke  in 
upon  the  order  of  this  examination;  but  don't  let  us  get  into  a 
correction  of  newspaper  reports?  A.  No,  sir;  this  was  in  rela- 
tion to  Schmittberger's  testimony,  and  why  he  should  give  it 
against  me;  T  said,  because  he  had  been  promised  immunity  by 
the  committee. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  And  you  were  asked  whether  you  had  seen  it  in  a  news- 
paper? 

Mr.  Goff.—  Yes. 

A.  "  Lawyer  William  F.  Howe,  counsel  for  Captain 
Schmittberger,  was  in  an  exceedingly  cheerful  frame  of 
mind  when  he  appeared  at  the  district  attorney's  oflSce  to  look 
after  the  interest  of  his  client.  He  said,  '  It  is  about  as  certain 
as  anything  can  be  in  this  world,  that  Captain  Schmittberger 
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will  never  be  placed  on  trial.'  *Why?'  'Simply  becaMse  the 
Lexow  committee  has  promised  him  immunity  when  he  testified. 
I  can  say  one  thing,'  added  Mr.  Howe,  *  that  though  the  trial  of 
Captain  Schmittberger  is  on  the  calendar  for  January  7th,  I  do 
not  anticipate  that  anything  will  occur  to  prevent  me  going 
down  to  the  beach  on  that  day,  if  I  so  desire/  " 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  That  is  in  last  evening's  Sun,  isn't  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J  Your  testimony  was  given  before  that,  was  it  not;  you 
couldn't  have  seen  that  in  the  papers  at  the  time  you  swore 
before?    A.  But  I  had  seen  to  that  effect. 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  that  the  law  says  that  anybody  who  comes 
on  the  stand  here  and  testifies  can  not  be  indicted,  prosecute<i 
or  punished;  don't  you  know  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  committee  does  not  grant  him  immunity,  but  the  law 
does?    A.  I  don't  know  it,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Let  us  see;  that  appeared  in  last  Evening  Sun?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  testified  before  you  read  it  in  that  newspaper?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  but  I  read  it  in  some  other. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  bring  the  other's?  A.  I  didn't  find  the 
other. 

Q.  That  hiis  nothing  to  do  with  your  testimony  —  what  ap- 
peaned  in  the  newspaper  after  you  testified?  A.  I  think  this 
occurred  before  my  testimony. 

Q.  You  were  here  all  evening?  A.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  it 
until  I  seen  it  in  the  paper,  what  is  published  here. 

Q.  Then  you  have  heard  it  since?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  heard 
it  before,  but  what  paper  I  couldn't  say. 

Mr.  Goff. —  There  are  some  important  witnesses  that  I  want 
to  get  through  with,  so  I  will  ask  you  to  step  aside,  inspector, 
r  am  sorry  to  break  into  the  examination,  but  these  are  wit- 
nessoFi  that  I  have  been  trying  to  get  for  some  days,  and  oo  an 
important  matter. 
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Mr.  Goff. — ^There  has  been  a  very  authoritative  precedent 
established  by  this  committee  and  an  authority  which  we  have 
respected  in  our  procedure  of  keeping  within  the  limits  of  our 
jurisdiction  as  cloisely  as  possible,  and  that  is,  for  failure  to 
enforce  criminal  law  and  to  prevent  crime,  the  police  "lepart- 
ment  of  New  York  is  responsible.  In  addition  to  that,  however, 
I  wish  to  urge  another  view  why  this  committee  should  hear 
this  testimony  and  why  it  should  go  on  the  record.  Ihis  com- 
mittee came  here  unprejudiced  against  the  police  department 
of  the  city  of  New  York.  It  came  here  to  investig^ite  what- 
ever is  good  in  the  police  department,  to  bring  it  out,  if  pos- 
sible, as  well  as  whatever  is  bad.  We  have  had  a  good  deal 
of  testimony  here  showing  that  the  green  goods  business  in 
New  York  has  been  protected  for  years  under  the  police  of  this 
city.  This  testimony  goes  to  show  that  the  business  of  green 
goods  is  not  protected  alone  by  the  police;  that  they  are  not 
responsible  for  all  protection;  that  somebody  is.  This  testi- 
mony shows,  if  it  be  true,  and  we  have  got  to  accept  it  as  true, 
that  Mr.  Comstock,  an  agent  of  a  private  society,  has  accepted 
money  for  substantially  the  same  reason  which  the  police  have 
accepted  it.  I  wish  to  be  just  to  the  police,  both  for  and 
against  them,  and  where  corrupt  transactions  have  taken  place 
in  relation  to  the  same  subject-matter,  it  forms  part  of  that 
whole  subject-matter;  and  where  corruption  and  protection 
money  has  been  paid  by  green  goods  men  to  the  police  or  any- 
one else  for  permission  to  violate  the  law,  we  have  a  right  to 
follow  it  up  and  to  do  justice  to  the  police  as  well  as  to  charge 
them  with  neglect  of  duty. 

Chairman  Lexow. — It  is  a  pretty  bad  indictment  against  Mr. 
Comstock,   if   its  true. 

Mr.  Goff. — Will  you  please  warn  all  witnesses  under  sub- 
|K)ena    every  one  to  be  here  in  the  morning? 

Chairman  Lexow. — All  witnesses  under  subpoena  for  to-day 
will  appear  here  to-morrow  morning  at  half-past  10  o'clock. 
The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  that  time. 
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Proceedings  of  tbe  seventy-third  session  of  the  committee  of 
the  Kenate  of*the  State  of  New  York,  to  whom  was  assigned  the 
investigation  into  the  conduct  of  the  police  department  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  held  in  the  Superior  court-room,  part  1,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  on  Friday,  December  28,  1894,  at 
10:30  a.  m. 

Present —  Senators  Clai'ence  Lexow,  Daniel  Bradley,  Cuthbert 
W.  Pound,  Jacob  A.  Cantor  and  Edmund  O^Connor;  John  VV. 
Goff,  Frank  Moss  and  W.  Travers  Jerome,  of  counsel  for  the 
committee. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Are  you  ready  to  proceed,  Mr.  Goff? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes,  sir.    Inspector  Williams  take  the  stand. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Mr.  Goff,  before  taking  up  the  testimony 
of  Captain  Williams,  I  am  in  receipt  to-day  of  a  letter  from  Air. 
Comstock,  with  reference  to  the  testimony  that  was  given  yester- 
day. The  committee  has  considered  the  matter,  after  the  ex- 
planation of  the  reason  why  the  testimony'  was  adduced  before 
this  committee  yesterday,  and  after  due  deliberation,  we  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  within  the  scojie  of  our 
inquiry,  and,  therefore,  that  we  will  not  hear  Mr.  Comstock  ur 
anybody  else  upon  that  question.  The  stenographer  is  directed 
to  strike  testimony  from  tlie  record. 

Mr.  Goff. — •!  can  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  almosi  regret  yoar 
decision,  because  this  holiday  time  1  think  it  would  have  been 
interesting  to  hoar  Mr.  Comstock  in  vindication. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Well,  if  you  desire  to  examine  Mr.  Com- 
stock — 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  do  not  desire  a  vindication.  1  exjiccted  Mr. 
Comstock  would  have  come  here  to  dav  like  a  'jvclone. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  I  should  think  it  ought  not  to  be  stricken 
from  the  record,  if  he  wants  to  deny  it,  as  it  has  done  all  the 
injury  that  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Mr.  Senator,  I  have  repeated  over  and  over  again, 
it  is  now  unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat,  that  if  this  committee 
were  to  go  along  picking  their  steps,  and  fearful  lest  a  name 
should  be  mentioned  of  a  man  who  would  require  vindication 
we  might  as  well  not  have  had  an  open  session.  We  have  had 
to  go  along  here  in  the  face  of  ridicule  and  abuse  and  con- 
demnation. We  must  stick  to,  and  are  doing  our  duty.  Th4 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  I  received  intimation  that  those 
Streeps  had  been  indicted  and  the  indictments  had  been  dis* 
mifised  for  some  reason,  and  in  pursuing  my  line  of  investiga- 
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iiK^ii  in  connection  with  the  green  goods  men  I  was  informed, 
on  what  I  considered  pretty  reliable  authority,  that  money  was 
paid  by  the  Streeps.  I  have  been  after  them  a  Iodj^  time,  and 
it  was  only  yesterday  that  we  could  get  them,  and  the  detectives 
brought  them  here  to  let  them  testify  in  connection  with  a 
matter  that  I  thouglit,  and  now  believe,  was  a  proper  matter  for 
this  committee  to  hear  about,  concerning  this  green  goods  busi- 
ness, of  which  so  much  testimony  has  been  taken.  T  had  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  mention,  for  instance,  of  Mr.  Mott's 
name,  a  gentleman  whom  T  respect  very  highly,  who  has  always 
been  an  honored  member  of  the  bar  of  this  city  within  my 
remembrance;  and  T  took  the  move  tliat  that  be  stricken  from 
the  record.  T  had  no  knowledge  of  these  matters  at  all.  All 
the  knowledge  I  had  was  that  money  was  paid  for  the  dismissal 
of  those  indictments  upon  these  green  goods  prosecutions;  and 
it  was  my  duty  to  run  that  matter  down  as  far  as  T  could.  I 
presented  the  evidence  here  to  let  the  witnesses  testify  them- 
selves; and  if  you  remember,  that  these  matters  that  were 
titricken  out  were  not  in  answer  to  any  question  of  mine;  in 
fact,  the  statement  was  wholly  volunteered. 

Senator  Cantor. — And  hearsay  also.  i 

Mr.  GoflP. — As  far  as  I  found  that,  I  moved  it  be  stricken 
from  the  record.  I  do  not  propose,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for 
me  to  do  so,  to  allow  people's  names  to  be  dragged  in  here, 
except  upon  direct  evidence. 

Senator  O'Connor. — This  case  of  Comstock  was  direct  enough. 

Mr.  Goff. — That  was  direct  enough.  It  was  not  in  my  province 
to  know  what  witnesses  are  going  to  testify  in  every  case,  or 
one  out  of  a  hundred  cases.  As  you,  Senators,  very  well  know, 
the  great  majority  of  the  witnesses  that  have  gone  on  the 
stand  have  had  to  be,  what  we  may  call,  probed  and  twisted 
to  get  at  the  testimony;  and  in  but  few  cases  have  the  wit- 
nesses gone  on  to  show  they  desired  to  testify  voluntarily  as 
to  the  truth. 

Chairman  Lexow. — One  extraordinary  part  of  the  testimony 
is  the  fact  that  the  indictments  were  dismissed,  although  Mr. 
Bechtold  positively  had  sworn  to  the  guilt  of  the  accused;  and 
that  the  district  attorney's  ofRce  would  have  permitted  an 
Indictment  of  that  importance  to  have  been  dismissed  in  that 
way.  At  the  same  time  the  only  reasons  for  the  introduction 
of  the  evidence,  as  I  understood  the  counsel,  was  to  show  the 
police  were  not  the  only  recipients  of  blackmail. 
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Mr.  Qoflf. — That  was  not  the  only  reason,  but  one  of  the 
reasons. 

Chairman  Lexow. — We  are  here  to  investigate  the  police. 

Mr.  QoflP. — ^It  was  in  connection  with,  and  as  much  as  our 
testimony  about  the  green  goods  business,  pointed  directly  to 
a  corrupt  combination  between  the  green  goods  men  and  the 
police.  It  was  reasonable  for  me  to  follow  out  that  line,  as 
I  was  informed  that  money  was  paid  to  \)rocui»e  the  dismissal 
of  those  indictments,  and  as  it  grew  out  of,  practically  speak- 
ing, a  police  matter;  because  the  warrant  could  not  have  been 
executed  except  by  the  police,  and  it  was,  practically  speak- 
ing, in  the  scope  of  the  police  department,  although  moving 
on  the  application  of  Mr.  Comstock.  It  was  proper  for  me  to 
make  an  inquiry,  as  long  as  it  was  a  police  matter.  Xow,  I 
may  say  here  —  you  see,  Senators,  that  in  following  this  line 
of  inquiry  tourliiiifr  this  vast  (•onsj)irn<'y  nnd  corrupt  combin;! 
tion  of  the  green  goods  business  in  this  city,  our  inquiries  U-d 
us  into  the  federal  post-oflSce  in  this  city,  and  into  the  federal 
post-office  in  Jersey  City,  and  the  federal  authorities  took  the 
matter  up  and  suspended  certain  men  whose  names  were  men- 
tioned; and  I  do  think  that  this  community,  whether  in  this 
State  or  in  the  United  States,  will  not  hesitate  to  accept  evi- 
dence coming  from  this  committee  that  will  h^lp  to  purify 
the  [>ublic  servioo.  whether  State  or  ffMlernl.  Tnnnicipal  or  other 
wise.  While  we  have  rigorously  kept  oursMves  to  the  line 
as  nearly  ns  we  could,  and  rejected  <»vidence  that  we  knew 
before  hand  was  manifestly  beyond  our  scop**  or  jurisdiction, 
yet  within  our  lines,  where  those  lines  led  out  to  ramifications, 
we  had  to  follow  those  ramifications  in  order  to  show  the 
corruption   of  the  main   testimony. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Does  the  testimony  of  Streep,  howi^ver, 
appeal  to  yonr  <rood  judj^rment  as  crcMlible  testimony? 

Afr.  Gofl^.— It  did,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Do  you  think  that  a  man,  if  lie  is  cor- 
rupt, in  Mr.  Comstock's  position,  would  take  a  bribe  of  that 
kind  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses? 

Mr.  Gofl^. — I  do  not  wish  to  express  any  opinion  about  that. 
I  never  have  expressed  an  opinion.  I  simply  take  the  sworn 
testimony.  We  have  been  here  taking  sworn  testimony,  and  ail 
I  knew  was  that  money  had  been  paid  to  some  one,  as  I  have 
been  informed,  for  the  dismissal  of  those  indictments.  It  wa« 
my  duty  to  find  out,  as  I  considered  it,  to  whom  that  money 
was  paid.    I  heard  before  I  ever  saw  or  knew  of  Streep  that 
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there  was  a  green-goods  case  that  reached  indictment  and  that 
the  indictment  had  been  bought  off.  I  ran  down  the  list  of 
indictments  within  the  period  of  time  that  I  heard,  and  I  found 
this  Streep  indictment,  and  I  looked  ui>  the  Streep  matter.  It 
was  a  long  time  before  I  traced  them;  and,  acting  on  my  infor- 
mation that  money  had  been  paid,  I  came  upon  that  case  in 
the  papers,  and  when  I  looked  over  the  case  I  found  the  Streeps, 
before  I  ever  saw  them  or  ever  heard  of  them,  had  paid  money 
to  some  one,  paid  |1,000  in  bills  to  some  one  for  the  dismissal 
of  that  indictment;  and  I  believed  it  my  duty  to  run  it  down,  and 
I  got  them  before  the  committee,  and  let  them  tell  their  own 
story.  I  never  knew  anything  about  Mr.  Bechold,  or  Mr.  Mott, 
or  Mr.  Evarts,.  or  the  proceedings  in  the  United  States  courts. 
I  know  nothing  about  the  filing  of  indictment  and  conviction 

in  the  United  States  Court . 

« 

Cliairman  Lexow. —  The  committee  does  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  wishing  to  shield  anybody;  but  it  seems  as  if  this  was 
not  in  the  scope  of  the  resolution,  and,  therefore,  that  we  had 
no  right  to  inquire  into  these  matters;  and,  in  addition  to  that 
wo  have  so  much  important  testimony  before  the  committee, 
and  so  short  a  time  to  take  it  in,  that  I  do  not  think  we  should 
give  Mr.  Corastock  an  hour  or  more  of  our  time  in  explaining 
this  matter.  , 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  will  say  that  I  have  seen  it  stated  in  some  of 
the  newspapers  —  the  Associated  Press  Association  Has  been 
kind  enough  to  send  me  a  report  purporting  to  emanate  from 
Mr.  Comstock,  saying  he  would  see  me,  or  this  committee.  I 
wish  to  state  here  publicly,  to  save  me  the  trouble  of  stating  it 
to  the  press,  personally,  I  will  decline  to  have  any  communica- 
tion with  or  any  connection  with  Mr.  Comstock,  of  any  nature, 
until  he  puts  in  writing  all  that  he  knows,  and  all  that  ho  is 
prepared  to  say  in  reference  to  a  certain  case  by  the  name  of  Gray 
that  he  w»va  I  recommended  the  dismissal  of  the  indictment  or 
failed  to  prosecute  when  I  was  district  attorney.  When  he  does 
that,  when  he  puts  in  writing  all  that  he  is  prepared  to  say,  and 
all  he  knows  about  that  case,  then  I  will  talk  to  him.  I  have  no 
feeling.  My  relations  with  Mr.  Comstock  have  always  been 
pleasant  My  relations  to  every  man  called  to  the  chair  there 
by  accusations  of  corruption,  so  far  as  I  have  ever  known  them, 
have  always  been  pleasant.  I  have  not  had  a  personal  alterca- 
tion, or  a  case  of  personal  enmity,  or  personal  disagreement  with 
any  man  that  has  ever  taken  that  witness  chair^  any  more  tl&AA. 
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I  have  liad  with  Mr.  Comstock.  I  wish  to  say  here  now,  while 
we  are  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Senators,  that  I  had  not  any  doubt 
but  that  when  this  committee  adjourns,  as  it  will  have  to  adjourn 
soon,  and  after  its  adjournment  there  will  be  any  amount  of 
demands  for  vindication. 

Senator  O'Connor. — There  has  been  a  general  invitation  of 
some  standing,  of  some  days  ago,  that  they  could  have  availed 
themseles  of  if  they  wanted  it. 

Mr.  Goff. — Yes;  and  I  have  not  had  any  applications  since  that 
night;  not  a  request.      ,  , 

Alexander  S.  Williams,  recalled  and  further  examined,  tesU- 
jQed  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff:  i 

Q.  Inspector,  how  much  money  have  you  in  United  States 
bonds?    A.  Not  a  dollar. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much?    A.  Five  hundred. 

Q.  How  much  has  your  wife  invested  in  United  States  bonds? 
A.  None.  ^ 

Q.  Five  hundred  what;  you  said  five  hundred?  A.  Five  hun- 
dred dollars. 

Q.  You  are  worth  f 500,000  altogetlier?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  near  are  you?    A.  A  long  ways  off. 

Q.  How  much  is  your  place  up  in  Cos  Cob  worth.  Inspector? 
A.  It  is  assessed;  the  property  up  there  — 

Q.  Never  mind;  I  am  not  asking  what  the  assessment  is;  we 
know  there  are  millions  of  dollars  in  property  not  properly 
assessed?    A.  It  is  assessed  |13,00(). 

Q.  That  is  no  standard;  we  know  in  New  York  too  much  about 
assessments  to  take  the  assessment  of  property  as  an  estimate 
of  the  value;  what  is  your  place  worth — all  your  houses:  how 
much  money  have  you  spent  on  that  place  up  there?  A.  I 
could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  have  not  spent  a  flOCOOO?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  the  construction  of  the  dock  cost?  A.  That 
I  would  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Forty  thousand  dollars,  was  it  not?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  How  near  it?    A.  About  |39,000  off;  possibly  more. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  been  building  it? 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  You  mean  about  |1,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  building  it?    A.  Off  and  on  about 

10  years.  ' 

Q.  How  many  scows  had  there  been  employed,  or  tug-boats,  in 
carrying  stuff  to  fill  in  there?  A.  There  was  one  tug-boat  that 
brought  a  scow  load  of  cellar  dirt  there. 

Q.  You  have  built  a  sea-wall  there;  a  stone  sea-wall?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Running  out  100  feet  into  the  water?    A.  No;  I  don't  know 

how  far  out  it  is  run. 

Q.  That  is  the  exact  measurement  of  it,  inspector;  and  you 
have  built  a  fine  boat-house  there?  A.  There  is  a  boat-house 
there;  nothing  extra. 

Q.  And  a  summer-house?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  houses  have  you  upon  your  domain  anyway? 
A.  Three. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  built  a  new  house  there.  Queen  Anne  style? 
A.  I  don't  know  as  to  Queen  Anne;  I  don't  exactly  know  what 
style  it  is. 

Q.  That  is  what  the  architect  calls  it;  15  rooms  in  the  house? 
A.  I  think  it  contains  17. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  front?    A.  The  house? 

Q.  Yes.    A.  No,  sir 

Q.  What  are  the  dimensions?    A.  Thirty-six  feet  front. 

Q.  What  is  the  depth?    A.  Forty-two  feet. 

Q  Is  that  counting  all  the  houses  connected  with  It?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  ,        ' 

Q.  Then  you  have  your  coachman's  house,  near  by?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Haven't  you  a  coachman's  house  on  the  grounds?  A.  No. 
sip. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  coachman  there?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  How  long  is  it  since  you  had  one?    A.  Never  had  one. 
Q.  How  are  the  houses  occupied?    A  Which? 
Q.  The  houses  on  your  place;  you. have  got  three  houses?    A. 
No,  sir;  I  have  not;  three  dwelTlng-houses. 
Q.  Those  are  three  houifes?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  are  they  occupied  and  by  whom?  A.  The  small  one  I 
gave  11,160  for,  is  let  for  ?200  a  year;  the  one  I  gave  (3,600  for 
is  let  for  |480  a  year. 

Q.  You  had  dredging  there,  a  good  deal  of  dredging  before 
you  could  build  your  sea  wall?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  dredging  done?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  dredging  done?    A.  Not  for  that  sea  wall. 

Q.  To  build  what?    A.  To  make  a  channel. 

Q.  To  allow  your  yacht  to  get  up  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  channel  there  for?  A.  To  allow  a  row  boat 
to  come  up. 

Q.  Did  your  yacht  ever  go  up  the  channel?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  owned  that  sloop-yacht,  Ehenor?  A. 
One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  I  think. 

Q.  Where  was  she  built?    A.  Greenpoint 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  craft  built  in  Machias,  Maine?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Directly,  have  you  any  interest  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Directly  or  indirectly?    A.  Indirectly. 

Q.  Was  there  any  craft  built  there  for  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  indirect  interest  you  had?  A.  I  gave  a 
vessel  a  set  of  flags. 

Q.  Is  that  all  the  interest  you  had?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  interest?  A.  Two  thousand  dollars  intereit 
in  it 

Q.  In  what  shape?    A.  That  much  ownership. 

Q.  In  a  ship  or  in  a  vessel?    A.  She  is  a  brigantine. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  interest  you  have  there?    A.  That  is  all 

Q.  How  much  did  your  yacht  cost?  A.  The  contract  price 
was  $4,000. 

Q.  How  much  did  your  yacht  cost,  I  asked  you;  I  did  not 
ask  you  the  contract  price?  A.  It  cost  me  something  to  ron 
her  since. 

Q.  How  much  did  your  yacht  cost  when  she  was  built?  A. 
That  was  the  contract  price. 

Q.  I  ask  the  price?    A.  That  was  the  cost. 

Q.  Who  built  the  vacht?     A.  John  Parmlev. 

Q.  Over  in  Greenpoint?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  did  your  frew  consist  of?     A.  Three 

Q.  You  have  had  her  in  commission  ever  since?     A.  No,  «r. 

Q.  Everv  vear?    A.  Once  In  a  while. 
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Q.  Every  year?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  a  coinmisflion  for  once 
in  a  while. 

Q.  And  yoa  have  your  guests,  frequently  officers  of  the  depart- 
ment, on  your  cruises?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.'  Never  have  any?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  Captain  Devery  never  been  on  your  yacht?  A.  I  do 
not  recollect  that  he  was. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  Captain  Devery  waa  not  on  your  yacht? 
A.  No;  I  would  not;  but  not  on  a  cruise;  I  would  swear  he  waa 
not. 

Q.  Was  your  yacht  placed  at  the  service  of  Mr.  McClave's 
family?  A.  I  think  McClave's  family  was  taken  out  on  the 
sail  for  Black  Rock;  I  don't  know  how  far  they  went 

Q.  For  Black  Rock;  is  that  all  the  service?   A.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  sure  it  was  for  Black  Rock?  A.  I  think  it  waa 
for  Black  Rock;  I  think  Commissioner  McClave  was  summerinjj 
there  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  are  mistaken  as  to  the  location?    A.  I  may  be. 

Q.  Suppose  we  say  it  is  Shelter  Island?  A.  It  may  have  been 
Shelter  Island.  ' 

Q.  Any  man  can  be  mistaken  on  that;  it  is  on  the  same  side 
of  the  sound;. that  is  Mr.  McClave's  own  testimony?  A.  He 
ought  to  know. 

Q.  In  addition  to  the  three  men,  yon  carried  a  cook?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  The  yacht  carries  a  cook?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  captain;  haven't  you  had  five  men  as  a  crew  on 
your  yacht,  including:  all?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  any?    A.  Oh,  yes;  I  had  eight  one  day. 

O.  T  do  pot  rnoan  visitors?    A.  I  do  not  mean  visitors  either. 

Q.  The  crew?    A.  The  crew;  yes,  sir;  eight. 

Q.  I  ask  yon  if  you  haven't  had  five  men  in  active  service 
there  some  seasons?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  have  eight?    A.  Entering  a  race; 

to  race  her.  \ 

» 

Q.  Did  you  ever  cut  ofl^  coupons  of  your  United  States  bonds 
in  the  station?    A.  J^o,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  an  income  of  from  f7,000  to  $8,000  a  year  from 
the  Tenderloin  while  you  were  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  income  from  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Of  course  you  are  prepared  to  swear  that  you  never 
touched  a  dollar?    A.  I  am  prepared  to  swear  to  the  truths 
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Q.  You  are  prepared  to  swear  you  never  touched  a  dollar? 
A.  I  am  prepared  to  swear  to  the  truth. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  swear  you  never  received  a  dollar 
outside  of  your  salary  while  you  were  captain  of  the  Tenderloin? 
A.  I  received  money,  but  not  from  the  Tenderloin,  as  you  call  it 

Q.  What  money  did  you  receive?  A.  Five  or  |6,000  down  town. 

Q.  What  from?    A.  Stocks. 

Q.  From  whom?    A^  The  lirra  of  Freece  &  Hoey,  brokers. 

Q.  Freece  &  Hoey?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where?     A.  Forty-seven  Broadw^ay.  / 

Q.  What  stocks?     A.  I  could  not  tell  yon. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  to  jrot  that  ^6,000?  A.  I  didn't  paj 
anything. 

Q.  Received  it  as  a  present?    A.  Y(»s,  sir. 

(}.  A  present?  A.  Well,  not  exactly  a  present;  Mr.  Freece 
said  he  would  take  chances  on  the  stocks  and  i^ive  me  the 
results. 

Q.  Was  this  the  Hollywood  Freece?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  we  have  it  that  Mr.  Freece  gave  you  $6,000  or  |7,000 
in  stocks?  A.  Five  or  six  thousand  dollars;  he  did  not  give  me 
any  stocks ;  he  gave  me  the  money. 

Q,  You  do  not  know  w^here  it  came  from?  A.  He  told  me  it 
came  from  stocks. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  the  stocks?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  he  gave  you  f  5,000  or  $6,000?  A.  He  said  he  wonld 
take  chances  on  stocks  and  if  successful  would  give  me  the 
returns. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you"  that  before  he  gave  you  the  money?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  before  he  gave  you  the  money  did  Freece,  of  the 
Hollywood  whisky,  tell  you  that?     A.  T  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  The  month  ?    A.  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  Or  the  year?    A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Is  this  the  case  of  Gus  Tuthill  getting  $2,500  out  of  $200? 
A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  This  beats  Tuthill?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  got  $5,000  or  $6,000  out  of  nothing^    A.  That  is  correct 

Q.  What  year  was  that  in,  inspector?  A.  Eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  or  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  nine,  I  think. 

Q.  Well,  Freece  was  president  of  the  Hollywood  Companv 
then?    A.  T  think  not;  I  am  not  sure. 
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Q.  Will  you  swear  he  was  not?    A.  Ko,  sir;  I  would  not 

Q.  You  never  knew  Freece,  except  since  he  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Hollywood  Whisky  Company?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  know  him  before?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  he  enter  into  the  Hollywood  whisky  business? 
A.  That  I  could  not  tell  you 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  this  conversation,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  suffering  poor  of  New  York  at  this  season  of  the  year,  that 
occurred  between  yourself  and  Freece  regarding  his  speculation 
in  stock?    A.  I  could  not  give  you  the  conversation. 

Q.  Where  did  it  take  place?  A.  It  may  be  in  my  station-house; 
may  be  in  the  Gilsey  House. 

Q.  How  was  it  led  up  to?    A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  It  was  a  very  important  subject  to  you,  as  it  afterward 
turned  out?    A.  I  didn't  think  so  at  the  time. 

Q.  It  afterward  turned  out  to  be  a  very  valuable  and  important 
subject  to  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  can  not  tell  us  what  the  conversation  was?  A. 
No 

Q-  Can  you  tell  us  the  substance?  A.  That  was  about  the 
substance  of  it 

Q.  Oive  us  the  substance?  A.  That  he  was  dealing  in  stocks 
and  would  take  chances  for  me  asi  a  friend,  and  the  result,  if 
it  was  in  my  favor,  I  should  hear  from  him. 

Q.  He  was  dealing  in  stocks?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  would  take  chances  for  you  as  his  friend,  and  the 
result  he  would  give  to  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  not  ask  for  any  margin?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  not  a  stock  broker  at  the  time?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  carry  on  the  stock-broking  business  along  with 
the  whisky  business?    A.  He  had  an  office. 

Q.  Did  he  carry  on  the  stock-broking  business  with  the 
Whisky  business?    A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  invest  a  dollar  with  him  for  +lie  purchase 
of  stock?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  direct  him  on  margin,  or  otherwise  on  com- 
ixiission,  to  purchase  stocks  for  you?  A.  No,  sir;  that  is  a 
lousiness  I  knew  nothing  about. 

Q.  And  how  long  a  time  intervened  from  that  conversation 
^Mitil  he  gave  you  the  money?  A.  That  1  could  not  tell  you. 
L.  693 
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Q.  A'  year?  A.  It  may  have  been;  it  may  have  been  six 
months,  or  it  may  have  been  three. 

Q.  Ton  can  not  tell  anything  about  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  he  give  you  the  money?  A.  It  may  have  teen 
in  the  Oilsey  House;  I  used  to  meet  him  tliere  every  niglit 

Q.  Can't  you  get  it  down  more  definitely?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Used  to  meet  him  there  every  night?  A.  Pretty  much; 
he  lived  there. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live?    A.  I  lived  In  Tenth  street 

Q.  Was  it  by  arrangement  you  met  him  there  every  nig^tT 
A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  How  did  it  come  to  pass  you  met  him  overy  night?  A. 
I  used  to  go  in  there  and  find  him  sitting  there. 

Q.  Of  course,  accidentally?  A.  There  was  no  arrangement 
made  to  meet 

Q.  Well,  was  that  during  the  time, when  you  used  to  meet 
at  the  Oilsey  House  for  other  purposes  than  to  see  Mr.  Preecef 
AL  I  used  to  drop  in  there  pretty  much  2  very  night 

Q.  To  see  the  commissioner  of  police?  A.  I  think  Commit- 
sloner  Wheeler  lived  there. 

Q.  Where  did  Hugh  Gardner  live?  A.  Hugh  Gardner  lived 
In  Twenty-fourth  street,  west  of  Sixth  avenue. 

Q.  Was  that  about  the  time  you  took  Hugh  Gardner  aroand 
the  sights  of  the  Tenderloin?    A.  I  never  took  him  around. 

Q.  Never  walked  with  Hugh  Gardner  through  the  Tenderloin? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  visited  any  of  the  notorious  places  in  the  Tende^ 
loin  with  Hugh  Gardner?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  swear  to  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Andj  your  memory  is  as  clear  upon  that  as  it  fails  i^ifli 
regard  to  the  time  when  Preece  gave  you  the  money?  A.  Mj 
memory  is  clear  on  that,  because  — 

Q.  It  is  not  clear;  I  am  not  asking  for  "because;"  it  is  not 
clear  as  to  why  Freece  gave  you  f 5,000  or  |6,000?    A.  So,  dr. 

Q.  How  much  did  he  give  you?  A.  He  may  have  riven  me 
1200  or  1300  or  f  500  at  a  time. 

Q.  Not  all  at  once?    A.  No,  sir,  j 

Q.  What  periods  of  time?    A.  A  week  or  10  days. 

Q.  Gave  it  to  you  in  cash,  I  suppose?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He,  as  stock  broker,  doing  business,  and  president  or 
chief  man  in  the  Hollywood  whisky,  did  not  think  It 
to  give  you  checks"^    A..  \  iwit*  know  what  he  tt 
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Q.  He  did  not  keep. an  ax^oont  with  you?    A.  j^o,  sir. 

jQ.  iWliat  was  the  highest  sum  he  ever  gave  you?  A.  I  coald 
BOt  say;  possibly  |500. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ask  him  where  the  money  came  from?  !A:* 
BTes;  he  told  me. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  very  well  that  that  was  simply  the  cover 
of  paying  you  corruption  money?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  simply  a  pretense?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Agreed  upon  between  himself  and  yourself?  ,  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  simply  a  matter  of  fact  that  you,  as  a  very  sensible 
man,  knew  that  you  could  not  get  money  out  of  stocks  where 
yon  had  not  invested  |1?    A.  That  was  his  lookout. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you,  didn't  you  think  it,  as  a  police  officer? 
A.  No,  sir. . 

Q.  Very  strange  and  curious?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  you  could  get  money  from  a  man  on  an  alleged  stock 
speculation  in  which  you  never  invested  a  dollar?  A.  That  is 
what  he  told  me  it  was. 

Q.  I  am  asking  for  your  impression  upon  it?  A.  My  impres- 
sion was  he  was  very  friendly.  , 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  your  impression  was  of  his 
relation  to  you;  I  am  asking  for  your  impression  in  relation  to 
the  transaction;  I  am  asking  for  your  impression?  A.  My  im,'- 
pression  was  that  it  was  a  good  thing. 

Q.  That  it  was  a  good  thing?    A.  Yes.  i 

Q.  What  had  you  done  for  this  man  that  caused  him  to  be  so 
friendly  to  you  as  to  give  you  money?    A.  Nothing  particular. 

Q.  Did  you  regard  it  as  a  present  from  him?  A.  Well,  no; 
not  exactly. 

Q.  What  was  it  in  consideration  for?  A.  I  have  not  done 
anything  for  him. 

Q.  What  was  it  in  consideration  of,  if  anything?  A.  I  don't 
know,  unless  it  was  friendship. 

Q.  You  did  not  inquire?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You,  a  police  cctptain,  of  the  rank  of  captain,  at  the  time, 
I  presume?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You,  a  police  officer,  of  the  rank  of  captain,  of  the  most 
notorious  precinct  in  this  city  at  that  time,  accepted  money  in 
sums  of  f400  and  f 500  from  a  man  who  owed  you  nothing,  and 
In  whose  hands  you  had  not  placed  f$l  for  speculation  in  it;  is 

if  m.  fAi>tJ    A.  I  had  not  placed  any  money  in  his  hands  for 
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Q.  He  did  it  for  nothing?    A.  Friendship. 

Q.  He  owed  you  no  money?    A.  No. . 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you,  inspector,  how  did  you  look  at  that  tran- 
saction, a  police  captain  accepting  from  a  man  that  was  inter 
ested  in  a  business  with  which  your  name  was  linked,  as  being 
Interested  also  in  whisky  business,  that  you  should  accept  from 
that  man  sums  of  money  ranging  from  $400  to  f  500  at  a  time  in 
cash;  do  you^  think  that  was  a  proper  transaction  for  a  police 
captain  to  engage  in?    A.  My  impression,  or  my  recollection ifr- 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  for  your  recollection?    A.  I  was  going  to— 

By  Chairman  Lexow : . 

Q.  You  are  asked  for  an  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not,  in  your 
judgment,  you  thought  that  a  proper  and  delicate  course  to  pu^ 
sue?  A.  I  did  not  think  it  was  an  indelicate  course  to  pursue; 
he  offered  the  money  and  I  took  it. 

By  Mr.  Goff:  . 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  stocks?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  told  you  he  got  it  from  stock  speculations?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  too  old  a  police  oflScer  not  to  know  that  was 
used  as  a  pretense?    A.  No,  sir.  ,  ' 

Q.  Simply  a  cover  to  cover  up  money  from  corrupt  sources 
that  reached  your  hand?    A.  No,  sir.  , 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  result  of  corrupt  transactions  being 
based  upon  gambling  —  winnings  at  gamblings?  A.  I  hare 
heard  something  about  it;  yes. 

Q.  Horse-racing?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  knew,  at  the  time,  that  that  had  been  frequentlj 
resorted  to  as  a  pretense  to  cover  up  corrupt  transactions?  A. 
No ;  I  did  not  1  ,    . 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  before  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  innocent  of  it  then?  •  A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  at  that  time  you  never  heard  that  men 
accused  of  taking  bribes  had  tried  to  cover  up  their  methods  bf 
stating  that  they  got  their  money  on  the  race-tracks,  in 
gambling-rooms,  or  some  other  questionable  business?  A.  I 
may  have  heard  it;  but  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  it 

Q.  But  having  heard  that,  and  knowing  the  public  positioi 

rt  you  occupied  as  a  public  officer,  as  a  captain  of  a  poUce 
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precinct  of  this  city,  you  turned  around  and  accepted  from  this 
man  |400  or  f500  at  a  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  an  alleged  speculation  in  stocks?  A.  Stock  transac- 
tions; that  is  what  he  told  me. 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  * 

Q.  Inspector,  at  that  time,  was  the  statement  made  publicly 
that  you  were  interested  in  this  Hollywood  whisky?  A.  No,  sir; 
and  Mr.  Freece  was  not  president  of  it. 

Q.  Did  it  become  a  matter  of  public  rumor  at  least  that  you 
were  interested  in  the  Hollywood  whisky?  A.  No,  sir;  I  think 
not 

Q.  Had  you  heard  up  to  that  time  that  people  generally  had 
accepted  it  as  a  fact  that  you  were  interested?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  the  papers  at  that  time  discuss  the  proposition  at 
all?    A.  No,   sir.  ,  1  ^ 

By  Mr.  Goff:  [ 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Freece  was  not  in  connection 
with  the  Hollywood  whisky  in  1878  or  1879?  A.  Eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-eight,  no;  I  don't  think  he  was. 

Q.  You  say  he  was  not  president  of  it;  what  was  he?  A.  I 
don't  think  he  had  anything  to  do  with  it 

Q.  How  do  you  know?    A,  What  he  told  me. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  ?    A.  Hei  told  me  his  brother  owned  it. 

Q.  When  did  he  tell  you  that?  A.  Along  about  that  time,  I 
think,  in  talking  about  it. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  talk  of  it?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Told  you  his  brother  owned  the  Hollywood  whisky?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  connection  he  occupied  in  connection 
with  the  Hollywood  whisky?    A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  At  that  time  Mr.  Freece  had  been  foreman  of  our  grand 
jury,  and  he  never  was  foreman  of  our  grand  jury  until  he 
occupied  the  position  of  president,  or  a  director  of  the  Holly- 
wood Whisky  Company?  A.  I  know  he  was  foreman;  but  I 
could  not  tell  you  what  year. 

Q.  I  tell  you  it  was  that  time.  A.  Eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-eight?  •  ^ 

Q.  Ted,  and  1879?    A.  It  may  have  been. 
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Q.  Now,  this  extraordinary  transaction  tliat  you  had  with  Mr. 
Preece;  did  it  foot  up  |6,000?  A.  Between  f5,000  and  |6,000; 
[  think  it  was. 

Q,  Did  you  keep  an  account?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  money?    A.  I  used  it. 

Q.  All  in  bills?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  had  all  this  summer  since  this  committee  was  in 
session  to  make  up  this  story?  A.  I  did  not  make  up  any  story; 
I  came  here  to  answer  your  questions. 

Q.  Was  that  money  that  Freece  gave  you  part  of  the  money 
contributed  by  the  notorious  dive-keepers  of  the  Tenderloin! 
'A.  There  was  none  contributed  to  me. 

Q.  Was  there  any  contributed  to  anybody  else?  A.  Not  tixat 
I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it?  A.  I  heard  of  such  things;  I  have 
Keard  of  it  since  those  sessions  commenced. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  while  you  were  captain  of  the  Tende^ 
loin?    A.  No,  sir.  I 

Q.  Did  you  ever  inquire  how  your  wardman,  Dnnlap,  wai 
able  to  have  three  houses  at  the  time  of  his  death?  A.  He  did 
not  have  three,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  How  many  had  he?    A.  Two.  ' 

Q.  Did  you  ever  find  out  how  he  acquired  two?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  While  he  was  your  wardman?  A.  He  was  part  of  the  tim« 
my  wardman. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  see  Mattie  Dnnlap?  A.  Not  within 
Bve  or  six  vears. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  see  Dunlap's  brother?  A.  I  never  knew 
she  had  one. 

Q.  This  is  the  first  time  you  ever  hoard  Dunlap  had  a  brother? 
K.  Yes. 

Q.  The  first  time  you  ever  heard  Dnnlap  had  a  brother  that 
kept  a  liquor  store  in  the  precinct  west  of  that  —  I  think,  the 
Twentieth?    A.  I  never  knew  she  had  a  brother. 

Q.  On  Tenth  avenue?    A.  I  never  knew  he  had  a  brother. 

Q.  When  you  were  talking  with  Mattie  Dunlap  did  she  not 
upbraid  you  for  having  taken  an  envelope,  or  cause  an  envelope 
to  be  taken  from  the  dying  man's  room?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  cause  it  to  be  taken?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  send  an  oflScer?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  bring  down  an  envelope  from  his  room  when  he  was 
flying?    A.  No,  e\r. 
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Q.  That  was  when  he  lived  next  door  to  the  Haymarket?  A. 
Lived  where? 

Q.  Next  door  to  the  Haymarket?    A.  He  never  lived  there. 

Q.  Lived  in  the  neighborhood?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  he  die?  A.  He  died,  1  think,  in  Forty-eighth 
street 

Q.  Who  owned  the  house  in  which  he  died?  A.  I  believe  he 
did,  or  owned  part  of  it. 

Q.  Or  send  up  while  he  was  sick  for  an  envelope?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  think  not 

Q.  Did  not  his  daughter  come  down  and  charge  you  with 
having  taken  an  envelope  containing  valuable  things?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  about  it?  A.  Never; 
I  think  I  have  seen  the  girl;  I  do  not  know  which  one;  there  is 
two  daughters;  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  Mattie  or  the  other 
one,  but  once  since  Dunlap's  death;  and  I  would  not  know  t}icm 
now  if  I  met  them. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  an  account  in  the  Bowery  Saving* 
Bank?    A.  A  business  account? 

Q.  Any  account?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  not  have  a  business  account  In  the  Bowery 
Savings  Bank  —  a  savings  bank;  have  you  one  there  aow?  A. 
I  believe  I  have;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  more  than  one?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  anybody  else  an  account  there  for  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  account?  A.  Less  than  $3,000, 
I  think. 

Q.  Any  other  savings  bank?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ] 

Q.  What  other  savings  bank?    A.  The  Seaman's. 

Q.  What  is  your  account  there?    A.  Less  than  f  1,000. 

Q.  Any  other  savings  bank?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  savings  bank?    A.  The  Dry  Dock. 

Q.  What  is  your  account  there?    A.  Less  than  §2,000. 

Q.  And  the  other  savings  bank?  A.  I  do  nut  recollect  any 
other. 

Q.  Wouldn't  you  know  if  you  had  any?  A.'  I  think  I  would; 
yes. 

Q.  Would  you  say  you  had  no  other  account  with  a  savings 
bank?    A.  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  your  doubt?  A.  My  wife  miuht  have 
an  accoimt 


Q.  How  tnao;  savings  banks  Las  sLe  accounts  in?  A.  I  doa't 
know. 

Q.  Well,  tlie  accounts  that  she  has  have  been  derived  from 
your  money?     A  No,  sir. 

Q,  Why,  she  liad  no  property  of  her  own  when  you  married 
her?     A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  8he  has  been  in  no  business  eince?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Anything  tbing  ehe  baa  acquired  she  bas  acquired  Uirough 
yoo?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  she  get  it?    A,  Went  for  it. 

Q.  To  Mr.  Fleece  at  the  Gilsey  House?    A.  No;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  she  go  for  it?  A.  She  went  to  Peterhead, 
Bcotland. 

Q.  Peterhead,  Scotland?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  ehe  get  for  going  to  Peterhead,  Scotland? 
'A,  She  got  |5,000  that  trip,  and  there  is  something  coming  to 
ber, still. 

Q.  How  much  did  the  brother  get  that  is  in  the  drygoodi 
store  on  Broadway?    A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  a  salesman  there  for  Dakin  &  Miller?  A.  I  believe 
he  is. 

Q.  He  bas  not  derived  a  great  deal  of  money  from  Peterhead,      I 
Scotland?     A.  Possibly  not 

Q.  He  is  working  for  a  very  small  salary  there?  A.  I  dont 
know  what  be  is  worldng  for. 

Q.  He  bas  not  got  many  acconnta  in  the  savings  bflBks  In 
New  York,  derived  from  Peterbcad,  Scotland?  A.  I  don't  know 
anything  about  his  accounts, 

Q.  Where  did  your  wife  get  the  immense  diamond  cross  aba 
has  worn?    A.  She  don't  wear  a  diamond  cross. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  she  never  wore  a  diamond  cross?  A.  N(^ 
sir;  I  would  not. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  if  she  wore  a  diamond  cross?    A.  I  do  DOt. 

Q.  Will  yon  swear  you  never  saw  your  wife  while  you  wcTft 
captain  of  the  Tenderloin  wearing  a  diamond  cross?  A.  I  would 
not  swear  if;  she  nmy  linve  worn  it. 

Q.  And  don't  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  will  yon 
dare  deny  it.  that  that  diamond  cross  came  from  a  notarions 
woman  in  the  Tenderloin?  A.  I  will  deny  it,  and  brand  it  ns  k 
lie,  whetlier  it  comes  from  you  or  anybody  else. 
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Q.  You  would  not  dare  to  trace  that  diamond  cross?  A.  You 
can  trace  it;  I  don't  know  anything  about  it;  I  don't  know  that 
she  has  got  one.  ' 

Q.  You  will  not  swear  she  hasn't  any?  A.  I  will  swear  she 
hasn't 

Q.  Will  you  swear  she  had  when  you  were  captain  of  the 
Tenderloin?    A.  I  don't  know  whether  she  had  or  not. 

Q.  Could  your  wife  have  worn  a  large  diamond  cross  while 
you  were  captain  of  the  Tenderloin,  and  you  know  nothing  of 
it?    A.  I  won't  swear  either  way. 

Q.  I  ask  you,  Inspector  Williams,  to  trace  that  diamond  cross 
with  me,  will  you,  to  its  source?  A.  I  never  knew  that  she 
had  one. 

Q.  But  you  won't  swear  she  did  not  wear  one?  A.  She  may 
have  worn  one;  yes. 

Q.  You  think  it  possible  that  a  wife  could  wear  so  Targe  and 
conspicuous  an  article  of  jewelry  as  a  diamond  cross  on  many 
occasions,  without  her  husband  knowing  it,  and  seeing  it?  A. 
She  could  have  borrowed  it 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  how  she  got  it;  I  am  asking  you  if  you 
think  a  wife  could  wear  such  a  large  and  conspicuous  an  article 
of  jewelry  as  a  diamond  cross  and  her  husband  not  know  it? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  She  could?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  she  did,  and  you  not  know  it?  A.  Yes; 
she  might 

Q.  Did  the  diamond  cross  come  from  the  same  place  that 
your  large  diamond  ring  came  from  that  you  used  to  wear?  AI. 
I  have  no  large  diamond  ring. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  what  you  have,  but  what  you  had?  A. 
Tfhat  is  the  only  one  I  ever  wore. 

Q.  All  the  police  department  of  the  city  of  New  York  have 
thrown  off  their  articles  of  jewelry  since  the  member  of  the 
detective  force  was  found  with  a  watch  in  his  pocket  in  thii 
court-room?    A.  I  know  nothing  of  it,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  wear  a  diamond  ring?    A.  Yea. 

Q.  How  long  ago?    A.  I  have  been  wearing  it  15  years. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  wear  a  large  diamond  ring  while  you  were 
captain  of  the  Tenderloin,  and  which  you  have  not  worn  since 
this  committee  has  been  in  session?    A.  No,  sir. 

L.  694  ;    j:^^  r- 
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Q,  Did  you  ever  wear  a  diamond  ring  when  you  were  captain 
of  the  Tenderloin?  A.  Yes;  I  wore  that  one  (indicating  ring 
on  his  finger);  I  bought  it;  that  is  the  only  one  I  ever  wore. 

IQ.  Did  you  ever  wear  any  other  ring  than  the  one  on  your 
finger?    A.  Yes;  I  wore  a  monogram  ring. 

Q.  Where  is  that  monogram?    A.  It  is  home,  I  presume. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  ring  that  you  took  off  Mrs.  Plators 
finger?    A.  I  never  took  one  off  her  fingers. 

Q.  How  do  you  know?    A.  Because  I  don't  know  the  woman. 

Q  You  did  not  know  the  keeper  of  the  house  102  and  104 
iWest  Twenty-seventh  street?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  will  say  you  don't  know  the  French  Madam? 
lA.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  her  quite  a  long  time?  A.  No,  sir;  I  never 
knew  the  French  Madam. 

Q.  But  you  said  now  you  knew  her?  A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 
know  her.  ^ 

Q.  You  did  not  know  the  French  Madam?    A«  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  heard  of  her?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say,  Inspector  Williams,  that  you  nenpr 
knew  Madam  Parot?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  h»*. 

Q.  That  was  the  French  Madam?    A.  No,   sir.. 

Q.  How  many  French  Madams  were  there?    A*  Three. 

Q.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  locate  each  French  Madam  to  aik 
you  about;  she  was  known  as  the  French  Madam?  A.  Yei; 
she  was. 

Q.  Why  did  you  tell  me  you  did  not  know  her?  A.  BecaoR 
she  was  Dutch. 

Q.  Then  you  must  have  known  her  pretty  intimately  to  fini 
out  her  origin?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  find  out  her  origin. 

Q.  ITow  did  you  know  she  was  Dutch?  A.  I  heard  her  Uft 
in   Gorman. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  it?  A.  I  can  distingnish  it  trm 
French. 

Q.  May  she  not  have  been  French  and  talked  Grerman?  i> 
Bhe  may  have  known  French. 

Q.  She  may  have  known  German?  A.  Yes;  and  may  hi^ 
known  French,  too. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  she  was  not  French  and  not  GenwiJ 
A.  I  heard  people  say  she  was  German. 

Q,  She  was  notoriously  known  as  the  French  Madam,  !■• 
dpector  Williams?    A.  No;  not  that  I  know  ot 

Q,  You  Uno^  die  'vw^  «u  Ti^\»rtftTy&  progrietrefliT   A* 
41,  Burrett,  ^aB  \\\ft  te%\.  Yt^i^^  ^»^m^ 
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Q.  What  French  woman  did  you  get  the  two  New  Jersej; 
oows  from?  A.  I  never  got  one  from  them;  I  never  had  two 
New  Jersey  cows;  those  I  have  now  I  bought  one  at  f  iO  and 
raised  a  calf. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  you  did  not  get  two  3ows  from 
Jersey  as  a  present?  A.  Yes;  positively;  and  any  man  that 
says  I  did  lies.  **  \ 

Q.  Or  anyone  for  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  member  of  your  family?    A.  No  ,sir. 

Q.  Or  any  connection  of  yours?  A.  Or  any  connection  of 
mine. 

Q.  And  two  such  cows  did  not  go  to  your  place  at  Cos  Cob?. 
A.  No,  sir;  they  did  not;  I  never  owned  a  Jersey  cow. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  Belle  Taylor,  otherwise  known  as 
Madam  Blood,  bought  out  the  French  Madam?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  the  woman  I  have  reference  to?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Belle  Taylor?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  know  of  her,  and  know  of  her  raising  cows,  don'l 
you?    A.  That  T  see  in  the  papers. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  a  while  ago  she  had  broken  her  leg  an 
she  was  all  safe?    A.  Not  until  I  heard  it  here. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  to  anyone,  that  you  are  safe,  as  she 
had  broken  her  leg?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  about  her  purchasing  that  property?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  purchasing  it  for  the  purpose  of  running  a  house 
of  ill-fame?    A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  knew  there  was  |30,000  paid  for  that  property?  M, 
I  did  not  know  130,000  or  30,000  cents. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  the  French  Madam  put  electrl€ 
lights  in  front  of  her  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  remember  complaints  went  from  all  the  other  Madams 
in  the  neighborhood?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  remember  they  put  up  board-fences  on  their  stoops 
so  visitors  could  go  in  without  being  detected?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  remember  Dunlap  was  sent  for,  and  he  took  up  a  con- 
tribution from  all  the  madams  of  |500  apiece  to  compel  the 
French  Madam  to  take  the  electric-lights  away?    A.  No,  sir. 
•  Q.  You  have  made  up  your  mind  to  deny  everything?    A.  Noi, 
sir. 

Q.  You  will  even  deny  you  took  the  pigeons  from  Delmonico's? 
A!.  Whatr 
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Q.  Don't  jou  understand  me?    A.  Pigeons  from  Delmonico^s? 

Q.  That  is  what  I  said?  A.  No;  I  never  had  any  pigeons  from 
Delmonico's. 

Q.  Will  you  deny  to  any  one  —    a.  Why,  you  are  romancing. 

Q,  Inspector,  you  deny  it?    A.  Certainly,  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  a  pigeon  is?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  it?    A.  It  is  a  bird. 

Q.  The  peculiar  bird  that  flew  in  the  neighborhood  from 
Charley  Delmonico's  to  the  station-house  is  the  pigeon  I  mean? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  called  a  pigeon?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  this  the  first  time  you  heard  of  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That,  whenever  Delmonicos  had  fairs  and  entertainments, 
and  wanted  an  officer,  it  was  the  custom  of  Charley  Delmonico 
to  send  to  the  station-house  an  envelope  directed  to  the  captmn 
or  sergeant  in  charge,  with  the  request  for  an  officer  that  ni^t 
and  a  |5-bill  in  it?    A.  Never  heard  of  it . 

Q.  Never  heard  of  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  sergeants  at  the  station-hoase 
cursing  you  for  being  a  mean  fellow,  and  that  you  were  gobbl- 
ing  money  enough  9utside,  without  holding  that  f5*bill?  A. 
No,  sir. . 

Q.  Did  you  ever  wait  on  the  steps  of  the  station-hoase,  and 
wait  for  the  Delmonico's  messenger?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  put  the  bill  in  your  pocket?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  take  the  Telegram  the  night  before  and  look 
to  see  whether  they  would  hold  a  meeting?  A.  I  read  the 
Telegram? 

Q.  Did  you  ever  read  the  society  events  in  the  Telegram  in 
order  that  you  could  lie  in  wait  for  the  messenger  from  Del- 
monico's  with  the  pigeon?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  that  perquisite  of  the  sergeant  at  the  desk?  A 
No,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  it 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  corruption  money  paid  in  that  precinct? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  never  heard  of  a  disorderly-house  in  that  precinct? 
A.  Yes, 

Q.  Or  a  dive?    A.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  a  dive. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  I  mean?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  a  new  term  to  you  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Never  heard  of  it  before?    A.  I  have  heard  of  it;  yes,  sir. 
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•  •        •  •-" 

Q.  In  this  investigation,  for  the  first  time?  A.  Yes;  I  have 
heard  of  it  before  the  investigation. 

Q.  What  did  you  understand  it  to  mean  before  this  investigar 
tion?    A.  I  don't  know  what  it  means, . 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  dives    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you,  an  inspector  of  police  here,  under  the  solemnity 
of  your  oath,  very  many  years  on  the  New  York  police  depart- 
ment, say  here  under  oath,  before  this  Senate  committee,  and  in 
the  hearing  of  these  people,  state  that  you  do  not  know  what 
a  dive  is?  A.  That  is  correct;  I  do  not  know  what  a  dive  is 
as  applied. . 

Q.  That  is  all;  you  have  answered  my  question;  by  the  way, 
while  I  think  of  it,  you  remember  that  presentation  of  an  album 
that  was  made  to  you  at  Lyric  Hall?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it?    A.  An  album. 

Q.  Costing  how  much?    A.  I  think  |2,500. 

Q.  Who  presented  it  to  you?    A.  Jerome  Buck. 

Q.  Did  Jerome  Buck  buy  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  bought  it?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  This  presentation  was  made  at  the  public  meeting  at  Lyrio 
Hall?    A  Yes. 

Q.  'What  was  it  for  —  in  recognition  of  your  virtues?  A.  It 
was,  I  presume  so,  a  leaning  that  way;  it  was  signed,  Mr.  Ooff, 
by  all  the  Supreme  and  Superior  Court  judges  of  this  county; 
by  all  the  criminal  judges  of  this  county  and  by  the  principal 
business  men  in  the  Twenty-ninth  precinct;  it  was  after  com- 
plaints were  dismissed  against  me. 

Q.  What  complaints  was  dismissed  against  you?  A.  It  was 
one  of  those  complaints,  I  think,  that  the  Business  Men's  Asso* 
elation  complained  in  Twenty-seventh  street. 

Q.  Was  that  complaint  dismissed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  it  dismissed?  A.  Stand  off  of  two  and  two 
politically. 

Q.  Then  it  was  on  political  grounds?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know; 
one  of  them  chanp:ed  his  mind  two  or  three  days  afterward  and 
voted  for  my  promotion. 

Q.  Even  though  he  said  he  would  not  vote  for  your  promotion 
until  you  explained  how  you  got  your  great  wealth;  do  you  re- 
member he  stated  publicly  in  the  Evening  Post  that  he  never 
would  vote  for  you  until  you  explained  how  you  obtained  your 
great  wealth?    A.  It  may  have  been  put  in  the  Evening  Post 


Q.  Did  you  see  anuthvr  stateuiL-m  made  by  Uie  aame  ( 
siouw,  \  ouriiis,  thai  Llie  leasuu  lit:  voled  tor  yuur  pruiuoiion 
wan  lu  QUI  iua  removed  trwui  tlie  infuiuwua  Teadwloiii  districti 
A.  L  duu't  kuuw  Uial  lie  made  tliai. 

Cj.  Did  juii  fVLT  kuow  tliut  auuU  a  slau'iiiful  as  Ibal  was  pub- 
lished]'    A.  &'u,  sir. 

ii-  i>id  joa  ev*;r  tieai-  sutli  a  statement  as  that  attributed  to 
tiim?     A.  !Nu,  sir, 

H  Did  jou  ever  see  it  published  in  the  newspapers?  A.  Not 
aa  I  recollect. 

Q.  Will  jou  swear  you  did  not  see  it  publislied?  A.  I  won't 
Bwear  aiijtUiog  about  the  newspapers. 

Q,  Will  you  awear  joa  did  not  see  —  here  the  other  day  joo 
Bwore  you  gut  your  impressionB  from  them?  A.  I  want  to  read 
that  impression. 

Q.  And,  now,  you  say  you  won't  say  anything  at  all  about 
newspapers?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Vou  simply  swear  as  a  matter  of  conveDieDce  what  Bolta 
you  and  what  does  not?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Will  you  sweur  you  did  not  see  in  the  puldic  newspapers  in 
this  city  a  statement  from  Commissioner  Voorhia  that  the 
reaijon  he  roted  for  you  to  be  promotetl  to  the  rank  of  inspector 
was  that  he  wanted  to  have  you  removed  from  the  lofamoai 
Tenderloin?    A.  I  never  heard  of  it,  and  never  saw  it 

Q.  It  was  never  brought  to  your  attention?     A.  No,  wr. 

Q.  You  say  that  was  a  stand  off;  two  commissioners  voted  (or 
your  dismispal?  A.  Yes,  sir;  one  of  them  would  never  vote  taj 
other  way;  if  I  had  wings  he  would  not. 

Q.  And  one  wrote  an  opinion?     A.  Yea. 

Q.  Against  you?    A.  Yes;  that  is  tlie  same  one. 

By  Chairman  Lesow; 
Q.  That  was  Commissioner  Mclean?     A.  No,  sir;  Fitx-John 
Porter;  when  he  was  appointed  commissioner,  I  said  he  onj^bt 
to  have  been  hung  25  years  before  that,  and  he  did  not  Hke  it. 

By  Mr.  Goff:  ^ 

Q.  How  many  standoffs  were  (liere  in  the  board  altogether? 
A.  I  could  not  teil  you;  yon  seem  to  have  a  better  record 
than  I  have. 

Q.  We  try  to  keep  an  honest  record?  A.  And  so  hare  I;  I 
have  asked  for  one. 


Q.  Ton  fenew  yon  eould  not  get  it  when  yon  asked  lor  ItT 
A.  That  I  did  not  know. 

Q.  And  tliL'se  two  commiBsionera  that  you  have  called  a 
"  Btand-ofE,"  Fitz  John  Porter  and  Voorhis,  voted  you  guiltjT 
A.  Yts,  sir. 

ti-  On  seven  of  the  nine  charges?    A.  That  may  be, 

Q.  Tliere  were  niue  charges;  one  was  withdrawn,  the  other 
they  acqaitted  you  on  and  on  the  seven  they  voted  you  guilty? 
A.  I  don't  liDuw  how  many  there  was.' 

Q.  And  you  are  indifferent?  A.  It  was  Bpecii'tcallous,  not 
chargCB;  there  was  one  charge. 

Q.  What  justice  of  the  Hupreme  Court  signed  that  presenta- 
tion?    A,  I  could  not  tell  you  without  looking  it  ovoc. 

Q.  How  many  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  Bigned  that 
jiresentation?     A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  How  many  juBtices  of  the  criminal  court  signed  ttiat 
presentation?  A,  It  was  signed  by  Gildersleeve;  I  think  by 
Recorder  Smyth;  I  could  not  tell  you,  Mr.  (Joff. 

Q,  Any  oilier  judges  whose  names  you  can  reinember?  A. 
Oh,  yes;  Judge  Lawrence  and  Van  Dront;  1  could  uot — I  will 
bring  the  thing  down  for  you  If  you  want  to  i?ee  it 

Q,  You  have  given  us  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect?  A. 
Yea,  sir. 

tj.  Do  you  know  that  any  justice  of  any  court  siibscrihed  one 
dollar  to  get  up  that  album  for  you?    A.  That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  that  album  was  eubscrihed  hy  the 
gamblers  and  disorderly-house  keepers  of  the  [irecinct?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  danot. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  Newhurger,  the  jeweler,  was  the  mao  that 
got  the  subscriptions?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  the  man  got  it  op,  was  he  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  got  it  up?    A.  A  man  of  llie  nami;  of  Ilrndy. 

Q.  Who  was  Brady?  A.  He  made  it  hia  busineBs  getting  up 
Buch  things. 

<J.  Writing  and  penmanship?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  He  did  the  work,  but  he  did  not  get  it  up?  A.  I  dou't 
know  who  got  it  up. 

Q.  In  relation  to  the  charges  against  you  at  tliat  time,  I  read 
an  extract  from  the  letter  of  the  mayor  of  this  city,  Mayor 
IfewlTt.  (o  the  board  of  police  commiBsioners:  "As  you  aio  aware 
I  have  transmitted  to  you  many  complaints  in  regard  to  places  of 


evil  resort  in  the  Nineteentli  precinct.  As  a  rule  the  reports  re- 
turned to  me  liave  licen  unsatisfactory,  and  jfit  it  is  antortoutt 
that  the  law  is  openly  violated  in  tliat  preciucT,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  lualie  a  common  scandal.  I  have  refrained  heretofore 
from  any  positive  action  in  regard  to  the  complaint*.  liubmUtctl 
to  me,  Ijeuause  I  felt  sure  that  the  time  would  come  when  the 
t>er8onal  observation  of  the  commissioners  of  police  and  the  facts 
known  to  them  would  lead  to  a  radical  reform  of  t>ie  places  com- 
plained of  in  the  precinct.  This  opportunity  is  now  offered,  and 
I  urge  upon  the  commissioners  that  tliis  lQve8li;^atiou  be  att 
thorougli  and  the  purification  of  the  precinct  made  us  sutistan- 
tal  as  it  will  allow;  "  when  Mayor  Hewitt  wrot^  that  lettur,  and 
when  he  said  that  the  law  was  openly  violated  in  that  precinct 
to  Bucb  an  extent  as  to  make  a  common  scandal,  did  he  write 
what  was  true  or  what  was  false?  A.  He  may  biive  wrote  what 
he  thought  was  true. 

Q,  Did  he?    A.  There  was  disorderly-honseu. 

Q.  Did  he  write  what  was  true  or  false?    A.  T'art  of  it  Is  tme. 

Q.  When  he  said,  when  he  used  those  words  it  "is  uotorioas 
that  the  law  is  openly  violated  in  your  precinct  to  stich  an 
extent  as  to  nmke  a  common  scandal,"  was  that  true  or  fitlse  at 
the  time  it  was  written?    A.  It  is  not  true,  I  tliinh. 

Q.  Never  mind  wliat  you  tliink;  I  ask  you  for  the  tratli;  wa« 
It  true  or  was  it  false??    A.  I  do  not  think  it  was  true. 

Q.  Was  it  true  or  false?    A.  It  was  not  True. 

Q.  And  Mayor  Hewitt  is  another  of  that  very  many  men  tbat 
have  lied  agi^inst  you?     A.  I  don't  know  as  he  lied  ng^nitt  me. 

Q.  He  wrote  an  untruth  when  he  said  that?  A.  1  never  seen 
or  heard  of  that 

.  Q.  He  wrote  an  untruth  when  he  said  that  the  law  was  ii'iolated 
to  the  extent  of  making  a  common  scandal?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  grand  jury  of  this  county,  when  they  said  jon  were 
unSt  for  your  position  and  a  disgrace  to  the  police  servloc,  did 
tlipy  present  a  trnth'Or  a  falsehood?  X.  They  made  a  present- 
ment. 

Q.  Did  they  present  a  truth  or  falsehood?  A.  Vou  will  bare 
to  ask  them.  * 

Q.  I  ask  you,  sir;  did  they  present  a  truth  or  a  falsehood?  A^ 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned  it  is  not  tnie. 

Q.  Tliey  presented  an  untruth?  A.  In  that  prescDtment  U 
was  an  untruth;  yes. 
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Q.  In  that  presentment  —  that  was  away  back  as  far  as  1883? 
A,  I  don't  know  when  it  was. 

Q.  You  know  the  presentment  I  have  reference  to?  A.  There 
was  a  presentment;  I  don't  know  when. 

Q.  You  know  when  you  were  called  by  name  (no  answer.) 

Q.  "  While  we  hesitate  to  prefer  a  criminal  charge  by  way  of 
indictments  against  these  captains,  we  earnestly  recommend 
and  urge  Captain  Williamjs  and  Captain  Allaire  be  removed 
from  their  positions,  and  from  the  force,  on  account  of  their 
manifest  unfitness."  Do  you  remember  that  presentment,  on 
May  3,  1883?  A.  There  was  a  presentment;  I  don't  recollect 
the  wording  of  it 

Q.  That  is  the  wording  of  it;  again  they  say  in  the  same  pre- 
sentment: "  Captain  Williams  permits  these  places  to  remain 
undisturbed  and  open  within  almost  a  stone's  throw  of  his  pre- 
cinct station-house,  leaving  it  to  the  public-spirited  citizens  to 
obtain  that  evidence  which  he  ought  to  obtain  through  his  own 
detectives."  Did  they  present  what  was  true  or  untrue  in  that 
presentment?    A.  I  didn't  understand  that. 

Q.  I  will  read  it  again,  I  will  also  commence  further  back* 
"From  the  statement  furnished  to  the  police  department  by 
Captain  Williams  on  the  29th  of  January,  1883,  a  copy  of  which 
is  hereto  annexed,  it  appears  that  he  has  for  some  months  been 
aware  that  these  premises  above  referred  to,  as  well  as  many 
other  places,  were  reputed  to  be  regular  gambling  dens;  and 
that  he  was  also  aware  of  the  names  of  the  owners  of  the  estab- 
lishments, their  landlords,  and  the  nature  of  the  gaming  reputed 
to  be  carried  on  at  the  several  places,  and  yet  either  from  lament- 
able incapacity  or  neglect  of  duty.  Captain  Williams  permits 
these  places  to  remain  undisturbed  and  open  within  almost  a 
stone's  throw  of  his  precinct  station-house,  leaving  it  to  the  pub- 
lic-spirited citizens  to  obtan  that  evidence  which  he  ought  to 
obtain  through  his  own  detectives."  When  the  grand  jury  of 
this  county  made  that  presentment,  did  they  present  what  was 
true  or  what  was  false?    A.  It  was  not  true. 

Q.  Then  it  was  false?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  this  presentment  of  the  grand  jury  was  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  that  grand  jury,  and  was  presented  in  court  under 
their  oaths  as  grand  jurors;  and  you  say  they  presented  what 
was  false?    A.  It  was  untrue.  ' 
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<3.  Then  it  was  false?    A,  Yes. 

Q.  And  this  presentment  of  the  grand  jury  was  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  that  grand  jury,  and  was  preaeuted  in  court 
ander  their  oaths  as  j;rand  jurors,  and  you  eiiy  tliey  presented 
what  was  false?     A.  It  waa  untrue. 

Q.  Then  it  was  false?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  make  a  report  to  police  headquarters  of 
the  notorious  gambling  dens  referred  to?  A.  I  may  have  made 
a  report;  yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  Then  the  grand  jury  were  not  mistaken  there?  A.  That 
part  may  have  been  true. 

Q.  Tliat  waa  true?     A.  Yea, 

Q.  That  you  permitted  them  to- open;  was  that  true  or  talseT 
A.  It  was  false. 

Q.  Why  did  you  report  the  cases  to  the  department?  A.  I 
waa  required  under  the  rulea. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  close  them?    A.  I  closed  all  I  could. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  close  these  ones  that  you  reported? 
A.  Betrause  1  hadn't  got  to  tbem  yet 

Q.  Why  did  you  report  them?  A.  Because  I  was  required 
under  the  rules. 

Q.  You  knew  of  tbeir  existence?  A.  I  supposed  they  wore 
there.  I 

Q.  If  you  only  supposed,  you  wouldn't  hare  reported  tbem? 
A.  The  oEBcers  reported  them.  ■ 

Q.  You  wouldn't  have  reported  them,  ae  captain,  if  yon  did 
not  know  tlii^.v  were  there?     A.  I  took  the  officers'  report. 

Q.  I  understand  about  that;  when  you  make  a  report  to 
your  department,  Inspector  Williams,  you  assume  the  full  re- 
sponsibility of  that  report,  do  you  not  —  you  assume  full 
responsibility  for  that  report?  A.  The  report  the  officers  gire 
to  me  I  take  for  true. 

Q.  Do  you  assume  full  responsibility  for  the  report?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  yon  ninde  this  report  to  the  dopartniont,  yon 
assumed  full  responsibility  for  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  made  that  report  to  Superintendent  WalHnB 
on  the  9th  of  January,  1883?     A.  I  <\on't  know  when  I  made  iL 

Q,  This  is  when  you  made  it?  A.  They  were  made  ererr 
three  months. 

Q.  "  Report  of  alleged  gambl  in  chouses,  red  ajid  black 
games  and  policy  in  this  prednet.  nespectfully.  Captain  -Alex- 
ander e.  Williams."    That  is  the  report  yon  made,  and  the 
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report  which  the  grand  jury  attached  to  their  presentment, 
and  you  give  here  the  locations,  the  names,  the  owners,  the 
agents,  and  their  residences  in  this  report?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  these  alleged  gambling-houses,  you  put  it,  and  alleged 
red  and  black  and  policy  —  what  is  red  and  black?  A.  I  really 
couldn't  tell  you,  Mr.  Goff;  I  never  seen  the  game  played. 

Q.  Why  did  you  use  the  terms?  A.  I  suppose  it  was  given 
to  me  in  the  report 

Q.  You  acted  simply  on  the  information  to  you  without 
knowing?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  as  ignorant  of  that  as  you  are  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "  dive  "  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  used'  th0  term  "gambling-house,"  did  you 
know  what  that  meant?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  used  the  term  "policy,"  did  you  know  what 
that  meant?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  proceed  against  anyone  whose  name  is  here?  A. 
I  don't  know. 

Q.  Well,  I  will  take,  for  instance,  the  name  of  John  DaJy, 
39  West  Twenty-ninth  sti;teet;  dikl(  you  .close  John  Daly's 
gambling-house?    A.  I  think  I  raided  it  once  or  twice. 

Q.  Did  you  close  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  take  the  name  of  Mike  Murray,  Big  Mike,  13,  West 
Twenty-eighth  street;  did  you  close  Mike  Murray's  place?  A* 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Closed  it  altogether?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Kept  it  closed?    A.  Well,  didn't  open  afterward. 

Q.  It  was  running  when  you  made  the  report?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
it  must  have  been. 

Q.  When  did  you  close  it?    A.  I  couldn't  give  you  the  date. 

Q.  Did  you  arrest  anyone?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  anyone  convicted?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  Mike  Murray  had  other  places  besides  that  one; 
did  yoa  close  the  other  places?    A.  That  is  the  only  one  I  had. 

Q.  There  is  another  here,  516  Sixth  avenue,  Michael  Mur- 
ray?   A.  That  I  don't  recollect 

Q.  That  is  your  report  here?    A.  Well,  I  don't  recollect  it 

Q.  Did  you  close  that?  A.  I  don't  recollect  of  its  running 
there.  i 

Q.  Why  did  you  report  it  if  you  don't  recollect  it?  A.  I  sup- 
pose it  was  reported  to  me. 

Q.  And  here  was  Mattie  Corbett;  did  you  close  Mattle  Ckyr- 
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bett's  place,  CO  West  Thirtieth  street?    A.  I  don't  recollect  the 
number. 

Q.  You  report  it  as  a  matter  of  fact;  John  Daly's  place  has 
never  been  closed?  A.  I  have  been  away  from  there  eight 
jears,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  But,  during  your  captaincy?    A.  Oh,  yes;  it  was. 

Q.  That  is  not  in  your  precinct  now;  in  your  inspection  dis- 
trict?   A.  No,  sir.  ' 

Q.  You  have  had  but  one  inspection  district  since  yon  left 
the  Tenderloin?  A.  Yes,  sir;  about  the  closing  of  Mike  Murray's 
place,  Mr.  Goff,  the  evidence  was  procured  by  a  reporter  of  the 
New  York  World;  the  evidence  against  the  place  was  procured 
by  a  reporter  of  the  New  York  World. 

Q.  And  the  reporter  of  the~Kew  York  World  could  secure  the 
evidence  that  you,  the  great  captain  of  the  Tenderloin,  and  all 
jour  policemen  could  not  procure?  A.  He  did  at  that  time 
got  the  evidence. 

Q.  Which  you  could  not  get?    A.  No. 

Q.  And  didn't  want?    A.  I  don't  know  about  that 

Q.  You  didn't  try?    A.  I  have  tried. 

Q.  But  you  could  not  successfully?    A.  No. 
Q.  Why  wouldn't  it  be  a  good  measure  now  for  the  police 
department  of  the  city  of  New  York  to  employ  the  reporters  of 
the  New  York  newspapers  to  obtain  evidence  for  them?    A 
"T^iere  are  some  of  them  very  bright  men. 

Q.  Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  scheme,  inspector?    A.  First  rate. 

Q.  In  fact  the  police  department  of  the  city  of  New  York  re- 
-quires  considerable  assistance?    A.  Well,  no;  not  if  there  is 
anything  to  do. 

Q.  When  there  is  something  to  do  requiring  skill  and  honesty, 
^hey  have  to  look  to  the  reporters  of  the  newspaper  press  to 
procure  it  for  them?    A.  Not  always. 

Q.  In  this  case?  A.  In  this  case  it  was  obtained  bv  the 
World;  I  went  to  the  World;  that  is,  asked  the  editor  if  he 
would  give  me  the  use  of  that  reporter;  he  said,  •'Yes;"  we 
went  to  Jefferson  Market;  I  hired  a  cab  to  go  to  Jefferson 
Ifarket;  the  reporter  was  lame;  and  got  a  warrant  and  raided 
the  house  that  night 

Q.  What  did  you  find?    A.  I  found,  I  don't  know  how  many 
people,  and  some  gambling  implements. 
Q.  What  did  you  find?    A.  I  don't  know. 
Q.  Wlio  did  you  arrest?    A.  Mike  Murray  and  a  nnmber  of 
other  people. 
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Q.  What  became  of  Mike  Murray  when  he  was  arrested?  A* 
That  I  don't  know;  he  was  Held  to  bail. 

Q.  You  arrested  Mike  Murray  that  night,  did  you?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  case?    A.  He  was  held  to  bail. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  complaint  against  him?  A.  No,  sir;  the 
reporter  did. 

Q,  But  you  were  the  police  officer  in  the  case?  I  was  the 
oflScer  in  the  case;  yes.  . 

Q.  And  the  reporter  made  a  complaint  against  him?  A.  Yes, 
sir.. 

Q.  And  he  was  hem  to  bail?    A.  Yes,  sir. . 

Q.  By  what  judge?    A.  That  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  In  Jefferson  Market?    A.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Q.  In  how  much  money?    A.  I  think  |500  or  |1,000. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  last  of  the  case?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.What  became  of  it?    A.  It  went  to  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  What  became  of  it  there?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  more  about  it?  A.  Except 
what  the  complainant  told  me. . 

Q.  And  Mike  Murray's  gambling-place  like  the  brook  rolled 
on  forever?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  continued?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  did  not  open  after  that?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Moved  to  another  place?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  gambling  implements?  A.  Sent  to 
the  property  clerk,  I  think. 

Q.  That  was  not  one  of  the  places  you  tipped  off?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Comstock  ever  complain  to  you  about  tipping  off 
places?    A.  No,  sir 

Q.  Did  he  charge  that  the  warrants  he  had  obtained  against 
gambling-houses  in  that  precinct  had  been  tipped  off?  A.  No, 
sir. ,  , 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  did  not  charge  that?  A.  He  may 
have. . 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  did  not  make  it  in  your  presence 
at  Jefferson  Market?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it?  A.  I  heard  of  a  case  in  Thirty- 
second  street. 

Q.  That  was  tipped  off?    A.  That  was  said  he  tipped  off. 
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Q.  And  that  he  could  not  get  the  arrest  aB  his  warrant  called 
for?  A.  That  I  don't  know;  but  I  would  say  about  this  re- 
porter, sir  — 

Q.  I  think  we  have  had  enough?    A.  All  right 

Q.  We  have  the  fact  established  that  a  reporter  of  the  news- 
paper press  of  Kew  York  was  able  to  get  what  you  and  your 
detectives  could  not  get?  A.  He  would  get  in  any  place,  that 
fellow  would. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Is  Mr.  Rosenfeld  here?  . 

Mr.  Rosenfeld. —  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  that  man  (pointing  to  Rosenfeld)?  A, 
I  don't  know  him.  .  • 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  at  your  office  at  headciuarters?  A.  I 
can  not  place  him. 

Q.  You  watched  him  when  he  came  into  this  court-room? 
A.  Me? 

Q.  Yea.    A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  never  saw  him  before?  A.  I  can 
not  say  that  I  did;  I  didn't  do  any  watchinif  to  day. 

Q.  Any  more  than  you  did  in  the  Tenderloin  when  the  news- 
paper reporter  got  into  a  gambling  hell?  A.  I  suppose  I  done 
a  little  more  up  there. 

Q.  You  remember  that  man,  by  the  way,  branching  off  into 
another  line,  inspector;  this  young  man  w^as  a  decent  citizen 
of  this  city;  he  visited  your  office  at  police  headquarters  in 
reference  to  a  complaint. he  had  to  make  against  one  of  your 
officers,  one  of  your  subordinates?    A.  He  may  have. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  asking  him  how  much  money  he  was 
prepared  to  give  to  settle  the  case?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  about  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  he  say  so  he  will  lie?    A.  Yes;  positively. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  saying  to  him,  when  he  s.aid  that  he  had 
no  money  and  would  give  no  money,  that  he  has  a  right  as  a 
citizen,  telling  him  to  get  out  of  there,  the  '*  damned  Sheeny?  ^ 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  use  such  words  to  him?  Al 
Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  say  to  him  that  you  were  sick 
and  tired,  or  words  to  that  effect  of  hearinjr  from  such  people; 
the  people  who  killed  Christ?    A.  Never  used  snch  a  word. 
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Q.  Will  you  swear  if  he  swears  so  lie  will  lie?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  while  you  were  in  the  Tenderloin  the  house 
kept  by  Laura  Howard,  104  West  Thirty  second  street?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  a  house  of  prostitution?    ^V.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  house  kept  by  Julia  Prescott?  A.  I  ar- 
rested the  owner  of  that  house. 

Q.  We  will  get  to  that;  did  you  know  the  house  of  Julia 
Prescott;  103  West  Twenty-fifth  street?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ever  hear  of  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  reported  it?    A.  I  may  have;  I  don't  recollect  it 

Q.  You  reported  it;  I  have*^  your  report,  you  reported  it  as  a 
house  of  prostitution?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  reporting  the  house  of  Annie  Cuzzins, 
29  East  Twenty-seventh  street?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  reported  it,  inspector,  to  Superintendent  Murray?  A. 
Very  likely;  if  it  was  there  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  reporting  the  house  of  Mary  Russell,  23 
East  Twenty-seventh  street?    A.  If  it  is  on  that  rei)ort  it  is  true. 

Q.  This  is  your  report?    A.  Correct 

Q.  Do  you  remember  reporting  the  house  of  Jennie  Schoen, 
54  West  Twenty-eighth  street?  A.  I  think  there  was  a  house 
there  for  a  while. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  house  of  Bessie  Williams,  118  Wert 
Twenty-ninth  street?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  there  and  in  your  report?    A.  That  is  correct  then. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  house  of  Maria  Brown,  109  Wert 
Twenty-ninth  street?    A.  If  it  is  on  that  report. 

Q.  You  reported  it  to  Superintendent  Murray?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  house  of  Lizzie  Eimer,  132  Wert 
Twenty-ninth  street?    A.  I  don't  remember  it. 

Q.  It  ifl  on  your  report  and  so  on,  a  number  of  houses;  with- 
out reading  the  names,  I  will  read  the  numbers  in  addition  to 
those  I  have  already  read:  27  East  Thirtieth  street,  Rose  El- 
liot; 29  East  Thirtieth  street,  Emily  Parker?  A.  Yes;  I  will 
tell  you  about  that  house. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  West  Thirty-first  street;  113  and 
115  West  Thirty-second  street,  two  houses;  121  West  Thirty- 
second  street,  123  West  Thirty-second  street,  135  West  Thirty- 
second  street,  136  West  Thirty-second  street,  74  West  Thirty- 
sixth  street,  106  West  Thirty-first  street,  108  Wert  Thirty-first 
street,  109  and  110  West  Thirty-first  rtreet.  111  Wert  Thirty-first 
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^liirty  first  street,  117  West  thirty-flEst  ■ 
118  West  Tliirty.first  street,  120  West  Thirty  first  fstn-et,  122 
West  Tiiirty-flret  street,  124  West  Thirty-first  street,  126  Wert 
Thirty-first  street.  Kill  West  Thirty-second  street,  110  Weat 
Thirty-second  street,  ]11  Wost  Thirty-second  street,  112  West 
Thirty-second  street,  114  West  Thirty-second  street,  117  West 
Thirty-second  street;  ia  addition  to  those  there  were  runnini; 
at  the  same  time  Nos.  14,  16,  18,  140,  142,  144,  14fi  West  Thirty- 
fourth  street;  140,  144,  154,  156  West  Thirty-second  street; 
113,  115  West  Thirty-first  street;  now  inspector,  after  making 
the  report,  which  I  will  not  offend  your  intelligence  by  (wking 
you  if  it  ia  a  complete  report?    A.  What  ia  that? 

Q.  I  say  I  will  not  otTond  your  intelligence  by  oxking  tlic 
question;  but  after  making  this  report,  as  you  have  made  it,  of 
the  existence  of  these  houses,  well  known  houses,  glviag  the 
names  of  the  proprietors  and  the  number  of  the  street,  how 
could  you  allow  these  houses  to  run  in  that  precinct  In  open 
violation  of  the  law,  and  perform  your  duty  as  a  police  captfun? 
A.  I  was  continually  raiding  them, 

Q.  How  could  you  continoally  raid  them  if,  nt  the  time  yoo 
were  called  upon  for  this  report,  you  reported  those  hooseB  as 
then  in  existence?  A,  I  reported  them  aa  alleged  bouses  of 
prostitution;  that  the  report  says, 

Q,  Now,  wo  won't  waste  time  about  alleged  houses;  we  baTe 
gone  over  that  ground  sufficiently. 

By  Chairman  Leiow: 
Q.  Inspector,  a  number  of  witnesses  have  testified  on  the 
stand  here  that  all  it  needed  on  the  part  of  tlie  captain  of  a 
precinct  was  to  inform  these  houses  that  were  running,  that 
he  wished  them  to  discontinue  operationa,  and  that  would,  in 
itself,  close  the  bouses;  that  nobody  would  dare  to  run  unle« 
they  had  either  the  implied  or  the  actual  permission  of  the  ciap- 
tain  of  the  precinct;  how  do  you  account  for  that,  Is  that  tru« 
or  false?     A.  It  is  false. 


Bv  Mr.  GofT: 


Q.  On  your  cross-examination  on  the  trial  for  failure  to  iinp- 
presB  these  houses,  you  admitted  on  your  crosfi-examlmtlion  that 
yon  had  only  made  two  raids  before  February  10, 1886,  and  Jane, 
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1887;  and  that  as  to  one  of  those  the  complaint  was  made  by 
an  inmate  whose  clothes  had  been  stolen;  and  as  to  the  other, 
he  could  not  recollect  whether  or  not  the  complaint  was  made 
by  a  citizen;  here  yon  admit  on  oath  you  have  made  only  two 
raids?    A.  I  don't  recollect  what  I  testified  to  there. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  testify  to  the  contrary  here?  A.  No, 
sir.    J 

Q.  It  appears  you  admitted  that  under  oath,  is  that  true?  A. 
It  may  have  been  true  at  that  time. 

Q.  Was  it  true  or  not?  A.  It  may  have  been  true;  if  I  swore 
to  it  that  time,  why  it  was  true. 

Q.  You  did,  that  is  the  record?    A.  That  may  be. 

Q.  And  here  you  say  you  raided  these  houses  and  you  reported 
them  by  the  score,  and  on  your  own  sworn  admission  you  only 
raided  two;  one  on  the  complaint  of  an  inmate,  whose  clotbai 
had  been  stolen?    A.  What  year  was  that? 

()  Dnrlng  the  period  of  1(5  months  from  February  10,  1886, 
in  ••iip.c,  1887;  duriTi.if  Ihal  period  you  ouly  made  two  raids? 
A.  J  vas  out  of  the  pre«Vj:»ot  some  of  that  time. 

Q.  Where?    A.  Street  cleaning  department. 

Q.  When  were  you  in  the  street  cleaning  department?  A. 
Eighteen  hundred  and  F'jventT-ninu  to  IS-^I. 

Q.  From  1879  to  18SI ;  but  this  happens  to  ba  from  I^cbrunry 
IK  ]^SGt:     A.  Oh,  1886.  [ 

(J.  To  June,  1887?    A.  A  vf ar. 

Q,  Fifteen  or  sixteen  months?     iV.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  six  or  seven  years  after  von  luid  becui  in  the  ^street 
cleaning;  department?    A.  Ir  is  not  as  loa.^  us  tluit. 

Q.  You  were  there  from  1S81  to  18S7,  it  is  about  six  years  in 
the  rough?    A.  Yes,  sir.  i 

Q.  So  we  are  not  far  apart,  five  or  six  years  anyway  after  you 
had  been  in  the  street  cleaning  department;  will  you  give  me, 
while  I  look  for  something  more  important,  the  dimensions  of 
your  yacht?  A.  She  is  53  feet  2  inches  over  all,  17  feet  3  inches 
beam,  7  feet  2  inches  hold,  a  draught  of  7  feet  3  inches;  she  is 
about  47  ton  —  want  the  spars? 

Q.  You  have  testified  that  you  do  not  know  what  a  dive  is; 
do  you  know  what  slums  are?  A.  I  have  heard  of  people  going 
slumming. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  slums  are?     A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  are  equally  innocent  of  that?    A.  Yen,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  innocent  all  your  life  us  a  iiolicemsiD?  A. 
No,  sir.  i 

(i.  When  did  you  lose  knowledga  of  -.viint  sluuia  were?  A. 
BlumB? 

Q.  Tes?     A.  I  don't  know  what  they  Jire. 

Q.  Don't  know  what  they  arc?     A,  No,  sir, 

Q.  On  your  trial  you  were  asked  the  q?ie>itio:i,  were  there  &a} 
slums  in  your  precinct,  and  you  answered,  "  I  don't  understand 
what  you  call  sluniB,  I  am  21  yeare  old,  a  iinliceoiau,  ami  I  don't 
know  what  a  slum  is; "  was  that  true  when  you  answered  that? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  vind  equally  true  to-day?     A.  Yes,  air. 

<l.  Did  yon  take  command  of  the  police  force  at  the  time  of 
the  etrike  on  the  East  river  around  the  Stallory  line?    A.  YeB, 


Q.  How  much  money  did  you  get  fioro  that  stiike?  A.  Not 
a  dollar 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  j;et  ?1,0(M)  from  tlie  couniany? 
A.  You  are  romancing  again,  Sir.  Goff. 

Q.  This  is  the  second  time  yon  have  said  so?  A.  Positi^-ely 
no;  not  tl- 

Q.  Answer  my  question  directly?  A.  Not  fl;  tlie  men  got 
BOnie  money, 

Q,  I  would  suggest  to  you  right  hero,  inRi<ertor,  that  this  la 
not  police  headquarters,  and  that  you  are  not  on  trial  before 
the  police  commissioners?    .\.  No,   sir. 

Q.  And  your  alleged  witticisms  are  out  of  place?  A.  it  ain't 
witticism  on  my  part,  but  the  thing  looks  so  foreign. 

Q,  Then  your  denial  is  the  liest  answer  you  cap  make,  or  joar 
admiHsion,  one  or  the  other?     A.  I  will  say  the  men  got  money- 

Q,  IIow  mufh?     A.  Enough  to  get  their  meals,  one  me»il  adajr. 

(J,  Who  got  the  money?  A.  The  roundsman  or  sergeant;  ( 
don't  know   which. 

Q.  Did  you  handle  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  person  for  you?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  money  the  company  gave  tho 
policemen?  A,  They  gave  nothing,  except  the  price  of  one  meal 
a   day.  ■ 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  money  given  to  the  police  by  the 
steamship  company,  except  for  the  purpose  you  have  indlciltodt 
A.  That  was  the  only  purpose  it  was  used  for. 
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Q.  A  dollar  for  meals?  A.  I  think  it  was  about  40  cents,  40 
or  50  cents. 

Q.  That  is  a  small  matter  about  meals,  we  do  not  want  to 
quarrel  about  that;  what  I  want  to  know  is  —  what  I  wish 
to  say  here  is  that  neither  this  committee  nor  its  counsel  desire 
to  lay  any  stress  upon  a  matter  of  that  kind,  where  police 
officers  are  rendering  a  public  service  for  the  protection  of 
property  or  life  possibly,  a  mere  trifle  from  a  person  or  company 
allowing  money  for  their  meals  while  on  duty,  we  do  not  And 
any  fault  with  that;  am  I  correct.  Senators? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Certainly,  it  is  too  trivial  to  be  considered. 

Q.  What  we  want  to  know  is  if  the  sum  of  |1,000  did  not  go 
into  your  hands  through  some  other  hands?    A.  Not  |1. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  stated  or  rumored  that  you  received 
any  money  from  the  steamship  companies?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Or  through  anyone  representing  them?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember,  inspector,  when  you  bought  the  safe 
from  Herring's  about  10  or  11  years  ago?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  it?    A.  Seventy  dollars. 

Q.  Where  did  you  have  it  delivered?    A.  To  my  house. 

Q.  What  use  have  you  for  a  safe  in  your  house?  A.  Keeping 
papers  in. 

Q.  What  papers?    A.  The  deeds  of  the  house. 

Q.  Does  it  take  the  whole  safe  to  keep  one  deed?  A.  No;  the 
safe  is  very  small,  though. 

Q.  Does  it  require  a  whole  safe  to  keep  one  deed,  no  matter 
how  small  it  is?    A.  No. 

Q.  What  other  purpose  did  you  need  it  for?  A.  It  might 
come  in  handy. 

Q.  With  regard  to  keeping  your  monthly  collections  in  the 
precinct?    A.  No;  I  made  no  monthly  collections. 

Q.  But  your  wardman  made  them  for  you?  A.  No;  he  did 
not. 

Q.  You  have  become  rich  upon  police  corruption?  A.  If  I 
was  rich,  Mr.  Goflf,  I  wouldn't  be  here  answering  questions. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  one  day  down  at  Jefferson  Market  when 
you  had  made  a  raid,  some  gentleman,  a  man  in  this  room 
said  to  you,  "Inspector,  you  can  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a 
brownstone-house  if  this  business  goes  on;''  do  you  remember 
that  remark?    A.  No,  sir. 

^   -Q.  Do  you  remember  you  in  reply  said  that  you  were  not 
'v  fool  to  invest  in  brownstone-houses,  that  you  looked 
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after  UDited  states  bonds,  tliat  this  ttiiug  would  have  to  brealc 
some  day  and  tliat  you  would  be  sure  to  liind  on  your  ft'et?  .\. 
Never  used  those  words  to  anybody. 

Q.  If  any  man  would  swear  to  that  here,  ht;  would  lie^?  A. 
Yea,  sir;  or  you  either. 

Q.  Inspector,  you  are  losing  your  temper?     A.  No;  I  am  not 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Do  not  interject  sentences  of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  are  losing  your  temper?  A.  No;  I  am  sitting  oo  a 
cake  of  ice. 

Q,  Continue  to  and  do  not  lose  your  temper?  A,  I  won't  lose 
my  temper. 

Chairmau  Lesow.— A  specific  denial,  inspector,  is  far  better 
and  carries  more  weight  than  all  the  Utile  argumentative 
matters  you  may  state. 

The  Witness.^  Mr,  Chairman,  I  do  not  wisli  lo  enter  into 
any  argument. 

Q,  And,  inspector,  while  it  may  have  been  an  innocuous  re> 
mark,  yet  you  were  under  oath  when  you  said  you  were  sitting 
on  a  cake  of  ice?     A.  Well,  figuratively  speaking. 

Q.  Have  you  any  moneys  in  a  trust  company?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  certificates  of  trust?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Does  your  wife  hold  any  certificates  of  trust?     A.  No,  mr. 

Q.  Have  you  any  moneys  in  any  private  banking  concern?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  in  any  firm?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  in  tlie  keeping  of  any  person?  A.  I  forgot,  there  is  the 
Amsterdam   bank,   I  have  got   a   bank   account   there. 

Q.  That  is  a  bank  of  deposit?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  My  question  was  about  trust  companies,  so  you  are  per- 
fectly right  in  the  question,  so  far  as  the  form  of  the  question 
is  put;  hUve  you  any  other  bnnk  accounts?    A.  Ntv  sir. 

Q.  Has  your  wife  any  bank  accounts?  A.  Vrtat  I  told  you 
about 

Q.  Except  the  savings  bank?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Have  yon  in  your  possession  any  bonds  iu'longing  to  any 
financial  concern  in  this  country?    A.  Ko.  sir, 

Q.  Or  has  any  person  nny  bonds  for  you?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  no  I'niled  States  bonds?  A.  I  bad  onfi 
|500  bond  and  it  expired,  and  I  had  to  go  and  give  It  op. 

Q.  You  Ii.Tve  none  now?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  had  more  Ihnn  fuOO  in  United  Btatei  1 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  other  class  of  bonds'!     A.  No.  sir.  J 
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Q.  Any  railways  bonds  or  securities?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  hold  any  securities  of  any  kind  whatever^ 
Inspector  Williams?  A.  No,  sir;  yes,  I  got  |100  silver  mining 
share;  I  don't  know  that  it  is  good  for  anything. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hold  any  stock  in  the  Consolidated  Gas 
Company?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  in  any  street  railways  of  New  York?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  in  any  railway  company  in  any  place?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Or  in  any  mining  company  except  this  mining  stock  yon 
speak  of?    A.  That  is  about  all  I  know  of. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  this  committee  how  much  you  are  worthy 
Inspector  Williams?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  exactly,  Mr.  Goflf- 

Q.  Approximate  it?    A.  May  be  |30,000  or  |40,000. 

Q.  Including  everything?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  does  that  incltide  what  your  wife  is  worth?  A.  That 
don't  include  the  house  in  Tenth  street. 

Q.  That  doesn't  include  the  house  in  Tenth  street?  A.  No, 
sir. 

CJ.  Have  you  ever  been  examined  in  supplementary  proceed- 
ings?   A.  Never.  ^ 

Q.  Have  you  any  interest  in  your  brother's  business  over  at 
Hunter's  Point?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  interest  yourself  with  regard  to  obtaining  con- 
tracts from  Commissioner  Sheehan?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  him  about  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Commissioner  Sheehan  said  you  did?  A.  He  spoke  to  me 
something  about  it,  I  forget  what  it  was. 

Q.  You  said  you  never  talked  with  him?  A.  I  haven't  any 
recollection  of  talking  to  him ;  he  may  have  spoken  to  me. 

Q.  You  said  i)ositively?    A.  I  didn't  say  positively. 

Q.  He  did  talk  to  you  about  it?  A,  There  was  something 
said  about  it 

Q.  There  was  something  said  about  it  at  the  time — you  were 
endeavoring  to  become  a  police  commissioner?  A.  I  was  en- 
deavoring to  become  — 

Q.  You  tried?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  about  it  to  any  person?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  using  your  endeavors  to  get  the  appointment? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  expressed  your  desire  for  the  appointment?    A.  No, 


sir. 
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Q.  You  asked  Sheehan  to  intercede  with  the  powers  that  han 
the  appointment?    A.  I  don't  know  whether  I  did  or  not 

Q.  You  won't  swear  you  didn't?    A.  I  won't 

Q.  Would  you  deny  that  you  did  not  request  Commisrioner 
Sheehan  to  use  his  influence  to  secure  your  api>ointinent  as 
police  commissioner?  A.  I  think  Commissioner  Sheehan  spoke 
to  me  about  a  vacancy. 

Q.  A  vacancy  where?    A.  As  police  commissioner. 

Q.  To  succeed  Mr.  McLean?     A.  Mr.  McLean  or  McClave. 

Q.  I  don't  imply  anything  by  this  question,  but  you  did  what 
yon  could  to  get  that  appointinent?  A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  want 
the  place.  i 

Q.  Why  did  you  allow  your  name  to  be  used?  A.  I  would 
rather  be  inspector  of  police. 

Q.  When  Commissioner  Sheehan  said  to  you  that  there  was  a 
vacancy,  did  you  tell  him  you  didn't  want  it?    A.  No;  I  did  not 

Q.  Did  you  allow  him  to  go  and  do  the  best  he  could?  A. 
I  don't  know  what  he  done  in  the  matter. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  it  was  his  intention  to  get  you  ap- 
pointed if  he  could?    A.  No;  I  don't  think  hie  did. 

Q.  What  did  he  speak  about?  A.  I  forget  —  about  the 
vacancy.  '. 

Q.  What  about  the  vacancy?  A.  He  would  like  to  have  me 
in  the  place. 

Q.  And  you  naturally  said  that  you  would  like  to  get  the 
appointment?      A.  No;  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  you  say?  A.  I  said  I  would  take  it  if  it  was 
given  to  me. 

Q.  And  Bheehan  said  he  would  like  to  have  you  in  the  place? 
A.  Yes.  '  , 

Q.  And  at  that  time  you  had  spoken  of  your  brother  about 
the  contracts?    A.  No,  sir.  i 

Q.  As  commissioner  in  Long  Island  City?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  speak  to.  him  ?    A.  He  spoke  to  me  about  it 

Q.  Did  you  ever  speak  to  him  in  return?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
was  long  before  the  commissionership  business. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  about  your  brother  now;  did  you  ever  talk 
to  Sheehan  about  those  contracts?  A.  No;  not  that  I  recol- 
lect ' 

Q.  I  have  said  before  that  Mr.  Sheehan  said  you  did?  A.  He 
mav  have  a  better  mem  or  v  of  it  than  I  have. 
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Q.  By  the  way,  Inspector  Williams,  do  you  remember  the 
name  of  the  tailor  that  made  your  first  police  uniform?  A* 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  living?    A.  I  believe  he  is. 

Q.  Where?  A.  I  don't  know  where  he  lives,  his  tailor  shop 
is  in  Houston  street 

Q.  What  is  his  name?    A.  Schleseinger. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  lately?  A.  No  —  yes,  I  think  I  have 
seen  him  go  past  the  office. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  that  supervisor-at-large  that  got  you 
appointed?    A.  That  got  me  appointed  on  the  police? 

Q.  Was  he  a  supervisor?  A.  No;  he  didn't  hold  any  public 
position.  : 

Q.  What  was  his  name?  A.  John  M.  Stem;  he  was  editor 
of  the  Temperance  Advocate,  and  head  of  the  temperance  move- 
n^ent  in  New  York. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  this  committee,  by  the  way,  what  detec- 
tive you  had  aB  your  wardman  there?    A.  Where? 

Q.  In  the  Tenderloin  I  speak  of  —  what  detectives  had  you? 
A.  When  I  went  there  I  found  Dunlap  and  Schmittberger  there. 

Q.  And  you  kept  them  there?  A.  I  think  Dunlap  was 
transferred;  I  have  got  the  date  of  his  transfer  if  you  will  let 
me  look  at  it. 

Q.  No;  it  is  not  important,  the  substance  of  it;  do  you  remem- 
ber when  Mr.  Byrnes  became  superintendent  of  police  and  called 
all  the  captains  and  inspectors  down  to  his  room  and  told  them 
that  they  must  close  up  all  the  gambling-hells  in  their  differ- 
ent precincts?  A.  He  said  they  must  be  all  closed;  it  was  not 
in  his  room;  it  was  up  in  the  school-room. 

Q.  It  was  his  room  for  the  time  being?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  will  raise  no  question  about  the  location  of  the  room, 
it  was  in  some  room,  and  you  promised  that  they  would  be 
closed?    A.  I  don't  know  as  there  was  any  promise  made. 

Q.  Did  you  not  go  down  to  his  room  afterward,  telling  him 
that  it  was  all  right  you  would  see  that  those  in  your  precinct 
were  closed?  A.  I  did  not  go  down  to  his  room  after  coming 
down  stairs. 

Q.  And  charges  were  preferred  against  you  two  weeks  after 
for  allowing  these  very  places  to  exist?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  for?  A.  There  was  a  place  in  Fourteenth  street;  it 
was  a  State  Democratic  club  on  Thursday,  it  was  Tacaat  on 
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Friday,  hired  on  Saturday,  raided  on  Monday,  and  the  bank-roll 
was  |4;  that  was  one  of  the  places. 

Q.  Inspector  Williams,  these  are  the  charges;  **  That  said  In- 
spector Alexander  8.  Williams,  did  on  January  5,  1893,  in  viola- 
tion of  Rule  414,  neglect  and  failed  to  enforce  the  law  against 
gambling-houses  located  at  297  Bowery;  and  that  on  January  9, 
1893,  he  was  also  negligent  and  failed  to  enforce  the  law  against 
gambling-houses  located  at  148  East  Fourteenth  street;''  now, 
that  was  two  weeks  after  the  inspector  had  cautioned  all  the 
subordinates  of  the  department  to  enforce  the  law  against  the 
closing  of  gambling-houses?    A.  Yes,  sir;  about  that. 

Q.  Now,  inspector,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  almost  every  captain 
in  your  inspection  district  had  been  appointed  by  McClave?  A. 
No;  I  think  not 

Q.  It  is  a  fact  that  every  captain  in  your  inspection  district 
has  paid  you  tribute  from  his  precinct?    A.  It  is  a  lie. 

Q.  The  same  as  everybody  else  has  lied  about  it?  A.  Any- 
body who  says  so,  lies. 

Q.  Anybody  else  that  says  to  the  contrary  lies?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  that  swears  to  the  contrary  commits  i)erjury?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  I 

Q.  And  this  whole  stream  of  humanity  that  has  ever  said  any- 
thing derogatory  to  you.  Inspector  Williams,  has  been  guilty  of 
a  huge  lie?    A.  There  has  been  a  whole  lot  of  them. 

Q.  Been  guilty  of  a  huge  lie?    A.  Yes. 

Q  And  your  own  confidential  wardman,  Schmittberger,  has 
perjured  himself?    A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  not  my  confidential  man. 

Q.  You  entrusted  him  with  your  favored  work?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  had  no  favored  work. 

Q.  You  knew  nothing  against  him?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  found  him  to  be  an  eflBcient  officer?  A.  He  was  doing 
good  work. 

Q.  You  retained  him  in  the  place  in  which  he  was?  A.  Yes, 
jsir;  on  mv  recommendation  he  received  honorable  mention  twice. 

Q.  On  your  recommendation?  A.  Yes,  sir;  on  my  report,  at 
least. 

Q.  That  is  your  recommendation;  and  you  helped  him  in  Ids 
promotion  by  these  reports?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  would  have  a 
tendency  that  way.    j 

Q.  And  yet  this  man  whom  you  have  helped  to  receive  hono^ 
able  mention  as  a  police  officer,  and  who  held  confidential  rela- 
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tions  with  jouas  wardman,  you  yet  pronounce  him  guilty  of 
perjury  when  he  swears  that  he  paid  you  corruption  tribute  from 
his  precinct?    A.  That  is  right] 

Q.  If  it  was  true  you  wouldn't  admit  it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  you  would  admit  receiving  tribute  money? 
A.  Yes;  if  it  was  true.    ' 

Q.  Did  he  also  lie  when  he  said  he  put  the  money  in  your  hand 
for  the  appointment  of  Martens?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  this  committee  how  it  was  that  Schmittber- 
ger,  haying  no  cause  of  enmity  against  you,  but  friendship,  if 
any,  could  construct  such  a  circumstantial  lie,  as  to  give  us  the 
time,  the  date,  the  circumstances,  and  the  conversations  touch- 
ing your  getting  that  |1,600  from  Martens?  A.  I  don't  know 
how  he  could  construct  it;  or  why  he  did  construct  it;  or  why  he 
said  it;  it  is  a  lie. 

Q.  And  every  one,  from  the  grand  jury  to  the  mayor  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  who  has  ever  said  anything  against  you,  hare 
committed  a  lie?    A.  They  have  committed  an  untruth. 

Q.  And  wherever  they  have  sworn  they  have  committed  per- 
jury?   A.  Yes.    I 

Q.  And  in  fact  that  the  Tenderloin  district  is  the  most  notor- 
ious district  in  New  York;  that  is  also  a  lie?    A.  No. 

Q.  It  was  the  most  notorious?    A.  It  had  some  reputation. 

Q.  You  gave  it  that  name,  the  Tenderloin?    A.  No. 

Q.  How  did  it  originate?  A.  Through  a  newspaper  reporter,  a 
man  that  was  on  the  Sun  that  used  to  call  on  me  in  the  Fourth 
precinct;  when  I  w:is  transferred  to  the  Twenty-ninth  he  come 
up  there  and  asked  mo  how  I  liked  the  change;  I  said,  well,  I 
have  been  living  on  rump  steak  in  the  Fourth  proeinet,  T  will 
have  some  tenderloin  now;  he  picked  it  up  and  it  has  been  named 
that  ever  since. 

Q.  You  named  the  term  that  has  become  somewhat  famous 
first,  so  far  as  von  know?  A.  Without  any  knowled<?e  that  it 
would  become  famous. 

Q.  It  doesn't  matter  what  your  purpose  was,  you  made  use  of 
the  terms?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  the  first  time  a  waiting  and  anxious  public  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  hear  from  yonr  lips  your  understanding 
and    your    reasons  calling    the    Fourth  precinct    the    "  Rump 
steak?"    A.  No;  I  said  I  had  been  living  on  rump  steak. 
L.  697 
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Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  that?  A.  Well,  I  got  better  liying 
In  the  Twenty-ninth. 

Q.  Why?    A.  Better  saloons;  better  hotels. 

Q.  You  were  haviD*^  your  police  captain's  pay  while  you  were 
in  the  Fourth?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  were  you  Uving  in  the  Fourth?  A.  Somewhat 
mixed. 

Q.  Where  were  you  living  while  you  were  in  the  Fourth?  A. 
I  slept  in  the  station-house,  lived  in  the  station-house  and  got 
my  meals  wherever  I  was  hungry. 

Q.  You  were  living  in  Tenth  street  when  you  were  captain 
of  the  Tenderloin?    A.  Not  always. 

Q.  You  went  to  live  there  afterward,  your  family  never  lived 
In  the  Tenderloin?    A.  No. 

Q.  When  you  say  there  were  better  saloons  and  better  hotels 
in  the  Tenderloin  you  could  not  expect  to  get  your  living  in  the 
saloons  or  hotels  without  paying  for  it?    A.  No. 

Q.  And  did  you  expect  to  pay  out  of  your  captain's  salary  the 
high  price  charged  by  the  hotels  in  the  Tenderloin?    A.  I  might 

Q.  Did  you?    A.  They  don't  charge  very  high  prices  there. 

Q.  Did  you?  A.  I  might  if  I  pot  a  meal  there,  certainly,  I 
would  have  to  pay  for  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  you  had  it  in  your  mind  at  that  time  to 
reason  why  you  made  use  of  that  apt  and  descriptive  term  was 
that  you  could  not  make  so  much  money  in  the  Fourth  as  you 
could  in  the  Nineteenth?    A.  No. 

Q.  And  there  was  no  other  thing  in  your  mind  than  that  you 
oould  get  better  living?    A.  Better  living. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  do  not  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Captain  Schmittberger's 
statement  that  he  received  while  he  was  captain  of  the  Tende^ 
loin  district  the  amounts  of  money  that  he  confessed  to  on  the 
stand  here,  do  you,  inspector?  A.  I  don't  know  what  he  testi- 
fied to  about  it. 

Q.  Have  you  not  read  his  testimony?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  at  all?    A.  I  read  a  synopsis  of  it 

Q.  Did  you  not  see  in  that  testimony  a  statement  made  by 
him  that  he  had  been  in  receipt  of  large  sums  of  money  paid 
from  various  sources  to  his  wardmau?  A.  That  was  in  the 
Twenty-fifth    and    Twenty-seventh.  ' 

Q.  And  in  the  Tenderloin  district  as  well?  A.  I  didn't  ivt* 
that,  Mr.  Lexow. 
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Q.  Did  you  not  gen  in  his  statement  that  he  found  all  the 
paraphernalia  and  system  for  the  collection  of  these  moneys 
ready  at  hand  when  he  became  captain  in  the  various  districts 
— ^how  do  you  account  for  this,  inspector?    A.  I  don't  know. 

By  Mr.  GofP: 
Q.  You  can  not  account  for  it?    A.  No. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  dispute  the  accuracy  of  Captain  Schmittberger's 
statement  that  it  was  well  known  and  a  well  understood  custom 
throughout  the  department  that  the  captain  should  collect  these 
moneys,  or  did  collect  these  moneys  in  the  various  precincts — 
do  you  doubt  the  accuracy  of  that  statement?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Captain  Schmittberger  told  a 
falsehood  when  he  made  that  statement?  A.  Yes,  sir;  because 
I  have  got  the  affidavit  of  Captain  Carpenter  who  Schmittber- 
ger succeeded  in  the  Twenty-seventh;  and  I  have  heard  from 
Captain  Gunner  who  he  succeeded  in  the  Twenty-fifth. 

Q.  What  possible  inducement,  outside  of  any  motive  for 
attacking  ypu,  what  possible  inducement  or  motive  would  there 
be  on  Captain  Schmittberger^s  part  to  testify  to  facts  of  that 
kind  if  they  were  not  true?    A,  I  don't  know  sir. 

By  Mr.  Gofl: 

Q.  Why  did  you  get  an^affidavit  from  Captain  Carpenter?  A. 
Because  I,  I  — 

Q.  Give  us  the  answer  right  out,  don't  hesitate?  A.  He  is 
living  at  Nyack'iaiid  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  liave. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  it?    A.  I  got  it  yesterday. 

Q.  For  what  purpose?  A.  I  didn't  know  but  what  I  might 
want  it 

Q.  Why  don't  you  bring  liim  down  here?  A.  I  didn't  want 
to  bring  him  down  here. 

Q.  Why  did  you  get  his  affidavit?    A.  To  use  it. 

Q.  What  for?     A.  To  go  on  trial,  possibly. 

Q.  What  for?  A.  I  don't  know,  possibly  in  the  criminal 
courts,  possibly  before  the  commissioners. 

Q.  Captain  Carpenter  was  under  charges  himself  when  he 
retired  from  the  police  department?    A.  I  tliink  not,  Mr.  Goff, 

'    retire  a  man  under  charges. 
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Q.  Were  there  not  charges  preferred  against  him,  and  wad  he 
not  tried  before  the  police  commissioners  and  was  he  not 
allowed  to  resign?    A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  there  were  not  charges  preferred 
against  Captain  Carpenter?  A.  There  were  charj^es  against 
him  when  he  was  in  the  Fourth. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  about  when  he  was  in  the  Fourth;  and  it 
was  from  the  Fourth  precinct  he  retired?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  precinct  was  it.*    A.  Twenty-beventh. 

Q.  He  was  not  long  there?  A.  I  don't  know  how  long  he  was 
there.  » 

Q.  Very  short  period  of  time;  but  it  was  growing  out  of  the 
charges  made  against  him  in  the  Fourth  and  in  relatiou  to 
these  charges  that  he  retired?    A.  That  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  By  the  way,  when  you  saw  fit  to  get  the  affidavit  of  ('ap- 
tain  Carpenter,  did  you  see  fit  to  inquire  about  the  cost  of  the 
fine  house  he  has  been  building  up  at  Nyack?  A.  I  didn't  see 
Captain  Carpenter. 

Q.  Did  you  inquire  about  the  cost  of  the  house  he  is  building 
up  there?    A.  No;  I  didn't  see  him. 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  you  that;  I  asked  you  if  you  inquired?  A 
No,  sir. 

Q.  By  the  way,  when  you  said  a  little  while  ago,  giving  yoar 
reason  why  you  preferred  the  tenderloin  steak  to  the  rump, 
am  I  correct  when  I  take  the  word  steak  as  s-t-a-k-e?  A.  No; 
you  are  off. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  department,  Inspector  Williams;  it  has 
been  sworn  to  here  that  the  department  is  rotten  to  the  core,  is 
that  true?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  lie  also?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ♦ 

Q.  It  has  been  sworn  to  here  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses  whoee 
testimony  has  been  corroborated  that  corruption  has  run  riot 
in  every  branch  of  the  department,  is  that  true?    A.  It  is  not 

Q.  It  has  been  sworn  to  here  by  scores  of  personij  tluit  thev 
ha\e  paid  protection  money  to  the  police  in  the  various  pre- 
cincts for  years,  is  that  true  or  untrue?  A.  Ji  is  not  true,  I 
don't  think.  \ 

Q.  Some  of  the  most  reputable  merchants  in  the  city  of  New 

York  have  come  up  on  the  stand  here  and  h:ive  sworn  to  the 

payment  of  blackmail  to  the  members  of  the  i>olice  dex>artment 

of  this  city  for  from  12  to  16  years,  id  that  true  or  imtare?    A.  I 

H  know  wV^laet  Vt  \a  ot  not. 
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Q.  Will  you  swear  it  is  true  or  untrue?  A.  I  won't  swear  it 
was  true. 

Q.  If  these  men,  Inspector  Williams,  have  sworn  that  they 
paid  this  blackmail  year  after  year,  and  been  compelled  to 
pay  it,  was  that  true  or  untrue?    A.  I  would  believe  them. 

Q.  You  would  believe  them?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  of  the  jury  that  convicted  a  fellow- 
captain  of  yours.  Captain  Stephenson,  the  other  day  of  accept- 
ing bribes;  would  say  that  the  jui*y  committed  an  untruth  or 
the  ti'uth?    A.  Ko,  sir.  I    • 

Q.  The  truth?    A.  I  presume  they  convicted  on  the  evidence. 

Q.  That,  an  exceptional  case?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  Sergeant  Taylor  also  perjured  him- 
self?   A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  Sergeant  Taylor  and  all  the  men  of  the 
steamboat  squad  perjured  themselves?  A.  I  wouldn't  say; 
I  don't  know. 

Q.  They  swore  to  having  collected  money  in  the  shape  of 
blackmail  from  the  steamship  companies  and  various  dock 
companies  for  years,  and  that  they  gave  it  up  to  their  sergeants 
and  captains?    A.  That  I  don't  know  anything  about 

Q.  Did  they  swear  to  what  was  true  or  untrue?  A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  practices  existing  in  the  de- 
partment?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  most  of  the  corruption  that  has  been  sworn  to  here 
has  arisen  in  your  inspection  district,  from  the  east  side  here? 
A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Pardon  me,  I  am  not  finished;  could  that  corruption  have 
existed  without  your  knowledge?    A.  If  it  existed,  yes. 

Q.  Could  it  exist  without  your  knowledge?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  did  exist  without  your  knowledge?  A.  I  assume 
those  steamship  — 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  about  the  steamship  companies;  my 
question  is  in  relation  to  your  infispection  district?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  such  practices,  if  they  did  occur  <ind  took  place,  took 
place  without  your  knowledge?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wardman  Shalvey  went  on  the  stand  here  the  other  day 
and  swore  to  having  collected  blackmail  from  disorderly-houses 
and  gambling-houses  in  his  precinct  for  a  number  of  years; 
did  that  exist  wli  '-iire?    A.  It  did;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Could  it  have  existed  without  your  knowledge?   A.  Yes,  glr, 

Q.  It  has  been  sworn  to  here  that  policy-shops  existed  in 
every  precinct  over  which  you  had  command;  could  they  h&ve 
existed  without  your  knowledge?  A.  I  have  arrested  three 
or  four. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  what  you  have  done;  could  they  have 
existed  without  your  knowledge?    A.  Not  long. 

Q.  We  have  had  witnesses  whose  testimony  has  not  been 
<;ontradicted  go  on  the  stand  here  and  swear  that  in  every  pre- 
cinct in  which  you  held  command  policy-shops  were  opened 
this  year,  is  that  true  or  untrue?  A.  I  guess  it  is  true  about 
them  opening. 

Q.  Is  it  true?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you,  the  inspector  of  the  district  in  which  that  is 
true?    A.    Yes,    sir.  i  \ 

Q.  It  has  been  sworn  here  that  the  disorderly-houses  on  the 
east  side  have  flourished  and  have  paid  protection  and  have 
paid  initiation  fees  of  $500  a  time;  and  all  that  could  have  taken 
place  without  your  knowledge?  A.  They  are  not  open,  they 
don't  flourish  on  the  east  side. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  argue  the  question;  I  am  asking 
you  as  to  the  evidence  given  here,  Inspector  Williams;  could 
such  practices  have  existed  without  your  knowledge?  A.  I 
don't  think  thev  existed. 

Q.  You  swear  that  these  witnesses  all  lied?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  the  truth?    A.  In  some  cases  they  may. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  the  truth?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Then  you  can  not  deny  it?  A.  I  can  not  deny  it  was  false 
or  true. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  know  anything  about  it?    A.  I  do,  yes. 

Q.  Was  it  true  or  not?    A.  I  have  got  a  list 

Q.  I  don't  care  what  you  have  got;  I  know  how  they  are 
doctored?  A.  It  is  not  doctored,  you  can  get  it  from  the  publio 
records. 

Q.  I  don't  care  about  your  list;  was  it  true  or  not  true  what 
all  these  witnesses  swore  to  as  to  the  existence  of  iheee  corrupt 
practices?    A.  It  was  untrue  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

Q.  They  have  lied  also?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  in  the  face  of  this  mountain  of  evi- 
dence against  you  both  as  a  neglectful  man  and  as  a  cormpt 
man  that  you  are  yet  in  a  position  to  say  every  one  has  lied 
about  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Cnairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Captain  Schmittberger  has  testified  here  that  while  ho  was 
oaptain  of  a  number  of  precincts  he  found  a  system  there  so 
well  organized  for  the  collection  of  money  from  these  various 
houses  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  enter  into  any  con- 
versation with  the  wardman  at  all;  they  knew  their  business 
of  collecting  the  money  and  to  turn  it  over  deducting  from  the 
moneys  collected  20  per  cent;  now,  this  has  been  substantially 
oorroborated  by  a  number  of  witnesses  who  ha\e  themselves 
confessed  to  having  committed  these  crimes;  is  it  possible, 
Inspector,  that  a  well  organized  system  of  that  kind  can  be  run 
In  this  city  without  the  knowledge  of  the  heads  of  the  police 
department?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  it  possible?  A.  Those  are  hidden  crimes  to  a  great 
extent  ^ 

Q.  I  understand;  but  the  whole  community  has  knowm  of  these 
facts  in  a  general  way  for  years  past;  the  attention  of  the 
inspectors  and  police  commissioners  have  been  called  through 
the  public  prints  to  the  existence  of  these  evilsi  in  the  city  of 
New  York  for  years  past;  now,  it  has  been  shown  that  these 
evils  have  existed,  and  not  existed  sporadically,  but  have 
existed  throughout  the  whole  city  in  every  precinct  that  we  have 
touched;  how  is  it  possible  that  an  efficient  system,  efficient 
Inppectors  or  efficient  police  commissioners  could  close  their 
eyes  to  the  existence  of  these  evils  and  not  detect  them?  A. 
They  haven't  closed  their  eyes;  they  are  all  the  time  making 

arrests.  "■*!  M    ' 

Q.  Why  did  they  not  arrest  the  wardmen  w^ho  were  collecting 
the  money?  A.  Perhaps  they  didn't  know  it,  I  think  it  is  very 
likely  they  didn't  know  it. 

By  Mr.  Qoff:  " 

Q.  The  captains  knew  it?    A.  Very  likely. 

Q.  And  the  captain  swore  the  inspector  knew  it?  A.  Schmitt- 
berger swore  it 

Q.  And  the  inspectors  have  all  been  captains,  they  have 
graduated?  A.  Yea,  sir;  I  was  made  captain  four  and  a  half 
years  after  I  was  appointed  on  the  police. 

Q.  These  men  have  sworn  it  was  the  universal  custom?  A.. 
It  has  never  been  so  in  mv  time. 
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Q.  As  it  occurs  to  me  here  now,  do  you  remember  leportingto 
the  board  in  tliat  famous  letter  of  yours  that  Doctor  Parkhont 
lied  when  he  said  there  were  houses  of  prostitution  in  the 
Eleventh  pi*ecinct?  A.  I  don't  think  I  ever  said  Dr.  Parkhont 
lied. 

Q.  You  said  inspector,  in  your  report  that  it  was  a  lie  and  & 
malicious  lie;  you  used  the  term,  '^malicious?"  A.  You  get 
the  report,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  I  assure  you,  Inspector  Williams,  that  you  used  those 
words?    A.  Not  in  regard  to  Dr.  Parkhurst. 

Q.  It  was  in  regard  to  the  complaint  he  made  to  the  board? 
A-  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  that  complaint  was  a  malicious  lie?  A.  The  way 
it  was  placed. 

Q.  And  afterward  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions,  by  its  judg- 
ment, denounced  five  houses  which  he  complained  against  ai 
disorderly-houses  and  fined  them?    A.  On  evidence  prooured. 

Q.  Did  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions  lie?  A.  No;  but  it  wai 
on  evidence.    * 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  for  the  reason?  A.  It  is  open  to  ex- 
planation ;  if  you  want  information. 

Q.  When  Doctor  Parkhurst  made  a  report,  and  complained  to 
the  board  that  there  were  certain  houses  flourishing  in  the 
Eleventh  precinct,  and  giving  the  location  of  these  houses,  yon 
reported  to  the  board,  in  response  to  a  direction  of  the  board,  it 
being  in  your  inspection  district,  that  that  was  a  malicious  He? 
A.  I  don't  think  I  put  it  that  way. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  say  that?  A.  I  dont 
thnk  I  used  the  word  malicious.    | 

Q.  Will  you  swear  in  your  report  to  the  board  upon  that  com- 
plaint,  that  you  did  not  use  the  language,  that  it  is  a  malicioni 
lie?    A.  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  You  swear  you  did  not?  A.  No,  I  wop't;  I  don't  think  I 
did.  • 

Q.  Will  you  admit  you  used  the  word  lie?  A.  No,  I  dont 
think  I  did.    . 

Q*  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  use  the  word  "  lie?  '*  A.  No, 
I  won't  say  so. 

Q.  As  matter  of  fact  you  did,  inspector?  A.  I  think  not;  yon 
have  got  the  report,  I  presume. 

^  Never  mind  what  I  have  got;  afterward  the  Court  of  Spedal 
MH,  OH  the  com\>Mut  ot  Dr.  Parkhursf  s  own  UD»*^  i" 
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nounced  five  of  those  houses  to  be  disorderly-houses,  and  fined 
their  madams  —  do  you  know  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  were  then  ati  honest  inspector,  or  a  competent  in- 
spector, do  you  think  those  houses  could  have  existed  in  defiance 
of  the  law,  and  in  spite  of  the  police  without  your  knowledge  op 
without  your  complicity?    A.  At  the  time  my  attention  was  • 
called  they  did  not  exist 

Q.  Could  they  have  existed  without  your  knowledge,  or  with- 
out your  complicity?    A.  Without  my  complicity;  yes. 

Q.  Without  your  knowledge  or  complicity?  A.  Without  my 
knowledge;  yes.    I 

Q.  Without  your  knowledge  alone?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yet  you  claim  to  be  a  competent  police  inspector?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  women  of  these  houses  went  on  the  stand  and 
swore  they  had  been  running  undisturbed  for  years  before  Dr. 
Parkhurst  made  complaint  against  them?    A.  I  don't  doubt  it 

Q.  And  paid  money  for  their  running  undisturbed?  A.  That 
may  be.  i 

Q.  And  all  that  could  have  occurred  without  your  knowledge? 
A.  Yes,  sir.    ' 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  for  the  money  paid  to  you  by  the  city 
of  New  York,  sitting  in  the  office  and  hearing  reports  that  you 
supposed  to  be  true?  A.  Will  you  allow  me  to  show  you,  Mr. 
Goflf,  what  I  done. 

Q.  No,  not  in  that  way,  inspector;  in  the  early  part  of  your 
testimony  you  said  that  you  received  these  reports  from  Schmitt- 
berger  and  other  captains,  and  you  supposed  them  to  be  true? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  take  means  to  ascertain  whether  they  were 
true  or  not?    A.  I  accepted  them  as  true. 

Q.  You  accepted  them  as  true?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  yourself,  from  your  own  experience  as  captain, 
that  these  reports  were  meant  to  deceive?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  that  they  were  gotten  up  in  what  was  called 
"fake''  form?    A.  No,  sir.    ' 

Q.  How  is  it  that  Captain  Westervelt's  precinct,  for  instance, 
was  infested  by  the  policy  dealers?    A.  T  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Al  Adams?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times  has  he  visited  your  house?  A.  Twice,  I 
thlnik.    *t 
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Q.  What  did  he  visit  you  for?  A.  In  relation  to  a  wayward 
son. 

Q.  lie  was  the  policy  king  of  the  west  side?  A.  I  don't  know 
it.  i 

Q.  He  visited  your  house  more  than  twice?  A-  I  don't  recol- 
lect but  two  visits.  • 

Q.  In  the  cabs  of  Ryerson  &  Brown  he  visited  your  house  a 
trood  many  tiiufs,  if  tLe  books  of  that  firm  an?  to  be  reli'-d 
>ilpoD?    A.  They  ought  to  be  relied  on. 

Q.  According  to  the  books  he  visited  your  place  a  great  manj 
>tiraes — he  kept  a  monthly  account  there?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  \'isited  your  house  more  than  twice?  A.  He  may 
Ihave.  ' 

Q.  Always  about  tliis  wayward  son?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  wayward  son?  A.  He  sent  him  to 
sea  by  my  advice.  •  i 

Q.  You  knew  he  was  the  policy  king  of  the  west  side?  A  No; 
I  did  not  \ 

Q.  Did  yon  know  that  AI  Adams  was  a  policy  baoker,  and  tint 
you  advised  this  \iolator  of  the  law  what  to  do  with  regard  to 
Jhis  wayward  son?    A.  He  sent  him  to  sea  by  my  advice,  yes,ai'. 
3Ir.  Goff. — We  will  excuse  yr.u  for  the  present. 

^I'-rris  Koeenfelt,  a  witne.«a  called  on  behalf  t»r  the  S^ate.  briBf 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Where  do  reside?    A.  I  can  uot  give  you  my  address. 

Q.  Why?  A.  I  ask  if  I  have  a  right  to  refuse  to  give  mj 
address. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason?  A.  I  am  really  afraid  I  would  get 
the  same  treatment  as  others  did,  that  testified  against  tie 
police. 

Q.  What  treatment,  are  you  afraid  of  personal  violence?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  afraid  of  my  life. 

Q.  Have  you  been  threatened?  A.  I  suppose  if  I  testify  anj- 
thing  here,  if  I  say  anything  here  against  the  police,  I  am  soft 
to  get  something. 

Q.  Give  your  residence  to  the  Senator  there  if  you  are  afrtii 

The  witness  then  give  his  address  to  Senator  Bradley,  wko 
es  it  to  the  stenographer  as  31  Chrystio. 

iim,  Bosenfelt,  what  is  your  business?    A.  I  am  a  taih^ 
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Q,  Do  you  know  Inspector  Williams?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know 
tim  well. 

Q.  Did  you  visit  Inspector  Williams?     A.  Ves,  sir. 

Q.  When?  A.  I  can  hardly  recollect  exactly,  but  I  suppose 
It  was  10  o'clock  Monday  morning,  September  2d;  i  suj)pose  it 
was  on  that  day;  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  September  or 
Ootober. 

Q.  This  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  why  did  you  visit  him  there?  A.  It  was  ou  that 
\ory  morning,  about  2  o'clock  in  the  mornini^  of  that  very  same 
day  that  I  was  standing  at  the  corner  of  P'orsyf.h  and  Bayard 
street  near  a  soda  water  stand  that  is  kept  by  a  friend  of  mine; 
I  was  talking  to  that  man  with  whjom  I  was  boarding  at  the  same 
time,  that  is  at  that  time,  and  I  was  waiting  to  get  the  latch-key 
to  go  up  to  my  room,  and  an  officer  came  along  and  ordered  me 
away;  I  explained  to  him  what  T  was  standiuj^  there  for;  I  told 
him  what  I  was  waiting  for,  just  for  the  k(»y,  and  would  go  up 
tu  my  room  in  a  minute;  he  swore  at  me,  saying  he  did  not  care 
where  I  lived  and  struck  me  on  the  head  and  kicked  me  with 
his  feet,  and  I  fell  to  the  ground,  without  any  other  reason  than 
that;  and  that  morning  between  10  and  11  o'clock  I  went 
to  police  headquarters  and  explained  to  Inspector  Williams, 
ihe  head  officer;  when  I  made  my  complaint  to  tiiat 
insjiector,  he  said,  how  much  money  would  you  want 
from  that  officer  to  settle  up  this  case:  I  said,  "  What 
do  you  mean  by  that; "  he  said,  "  How  much  money  would  yoo 
want  from  the  officer  not  to  make  any  charges  against  him;'* 
I  said,  "Inspector,  I  didn't  come  here  for  money,  I  don't  care 
for  money,  I  came  here  to  fight  my  rights; "  he  said,  "  You  don't 
care  for  money; "  I  said,  "  No,  sir; "  he  told  me  then  that  I  was 
a  liar;  I  asked  him  what  was  the  reason  he  thought  I  was  a 
liar  and  he  said,  **  You  people  killed  Jesus  Christ  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  pieces  of  silver." 

Q.  What  is  that?  A.  He  said,  "  Because  my  people  killed 
Jesus  Christ  for  a  few  pieces  of  silver;  "  he  said,  "  I  will  not  take 
any  complaints  from  you  sheenies  at  all; "  that  is  all  I  had  with 
Inspector  Williams. 

Q.  Inspector  Williams  stated  on  the  stand  to-day  that  if  you 
swore  to  that  you  would  swear  to  a  lie?  A.  And  I  say  here 
that  he  IS  a  liar. 

Q.  Are  you  swearing  absolutely  to  the  truth?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  swear  to  It 
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• 
Q.  You  have  voluntarily  come  forward  here?     A.  Yes,  sir;  to 
tell  the  truth,  just  to  tell  the  truth  and  nothing  else. 
Q.  And  to  give  your  testimony?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  have  got  no  feelings  of  enmity  against  Inspector  Wil- 
liams?   A.  No,  sir;  I  never  knew  Inspector  Williams  before; 
I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  any  policemen  before. 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  - 

Q.  What  time  in  the  morning  was  it?  A.  It  was  between  10 
and  11  o'clock.  > 

Q.  That  you  were  struck?  A.  No;  that  was  about  2  o'clock 
in  the  morning.} 

Q.  Had   you   been   drinking?    A.  No,    sir. 

Q.  Were  you  making  any  noise  in  the  street?  A.  No,  sir; 
never  in  my  life,  I  never  drink  and  never  made  any  noise  in  Ha 
street  in  my  life. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  out  so  late?  A.  I  was  out  of  work 
for  some  months,  so  I  was  with  friends  spending  the  eveniD?;. 
and  I  came  right  home. 

Q.  You  were  having  a  good  time  before,  eh?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  friends  did  you  spend  the  evening  with?  A. 
A  friend  or  two,  that  is  all.  i 

Q.  What  were  you  doing?  A.  Playing  cards,  that  is  all  — 
never  drink  anything,  i 

Q.  Are  you  a  total  abstinence  man,  are  you  in  favor  of  total 
abstinence,  never  drink  at  all?  A.  Well,  I  do  drink  once  in 
a  while,  but  I  never  was  drunk  in  my  life. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Was  that  all  that  Captain  Williams  said  or  did  to  you? 
A.  That  was  all. 

Q.  He  didn't  order  you  out  of  his  office?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  paid, 
"Get  out  of  here,  I  won't  have  no  complaints  from  you 
sheenies  at  all." 

Q.  He  did  not  put  his  hand  on  you,  did  he?    A.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  All  witnesses  subpoenaed  for  this  morn- 
ing will  attend  here  again  at  quarter  before  3  o'clock.  The  com- 
mittee will  stand  adjourned  until  that  time. 
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AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

December  28,  1894. 

Present. —  Senators  Lexow,  O'Connor,  Pound,  Bradley  and 
Cantor. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Is  Captain  Martens  here?    (No  answer.) 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Captain  Martens. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Is  Captain  Meakim  here? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Captain  Meakim. 

Mr.  Goff. — ^Another  sudden  fit  of  sickness. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  On  whose  part? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Captain  Martens'  part.  We  saw  him  in  the  City 
Hall  park  a  while  ago.  I  have  been  trying  for  a  week  to  have 
him  get  Mrs.  Martens  into  court.  I  know  she  was  here  yester- 
day, and  the  only  time  I  could  not  examine  her.  I  have  been 
waiting  for  a  week  to  examine  her  and  she  is  not  here  when 
I  want  to  examine  her  or  her  husband.  Is  Captain  Westervelt 
here? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Captain  Westervelt. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Where  is  Captain  Martens? 

An  Officer. —  He  has  gone  up  with  his  wife  to  the  doctor. 

Mr.  Goff. — We  telephoned  for  a  witness,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
come  here.  It  is  strange  all  the  captains  we  have  been  trying 
to  keep  and  hold  under  subpoena,  that  all  get  sick  the  moment 
their  examination  comes  up.  Now  his  wife  is  sick  and  taken 
suddenly  ill.  I  read  from  the  official  records  in  connection  with 
certain  complaints  made  against  certain  disorderly-houses  in 
the  Nineteenth  precinct,  and  on  which  there  was  afterward 
a  trial  at  headquarters  against  Captain  Williams  for  failure  to 
suppress  those  disorderly-houses,  this  testimony  being  taken 
at  the  police  court,  second  district,  Jefferson  Market,  of  this 
city,  and  put  in  the  form  of  Captain  Williams'  own  testimony. 
I  had  not  the  paper  in  hand  when  Captain  Williams  was  an 
the  stand,  but  I  think,  it  proper  to  put  it  in  here.  It  is  the 
official  record,  with  Captain  Williams'  affidavit,  and  in  his  own 
handwriting.  In  the  case  of  Captain  Alexander  Williama) 
against  Catherine  Fisher,  and  which  was  put  in  evidence  on 
his  trial.  "Q.  Do  you  know  the  house  106  West  Thirty-first 
street;  do  you?    A.  Yes,  sir.    Q.  Do  you  know  the  proprietress? 
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'A.  Catherine  Fisher.  Q.  You  made  the  following  affidavit  on 
February  9th.  (This  is  the  aflSdavit  referred  to.)  Setting 
forth  the  disorderly  character  of  the  house.  (The  affidavit  is 
read.)  Q.  Do  you  swear  to  this?  A.  By  Captain  Williams. 
That  is  the  language  of  the  law.  I  do  not  know  of  my  own 
knowledge.  I  expected  to  prove  it  by  that  priest  there.  I  got 
three  letters  from  him  saying  that  he  could  prove  the  character 
of  those  houses."  The  priest  there  was  Reverend  Father  Pre- 
torius,  of  the  church  of  Franciscans,  who  made  the  complaint, 
both  to  the  captains  and  to  the  inspectors  and  to  the  commis- 
sioners; and  this  was  Captain  Williams'  sworn  answer:  "I 
do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  expected  to  prove  it  by 
that  priest  there.''  That  is  some  testimony  I  wanted  to  get 
on  the  record.  Evidently  my  public  message  has  not  hastened 
the  convalescence  of  Captain  Meakim.  We  will  have  to  wait 
a  little  while  for  that  witness;  but  in  the  meanwhile  I  will 
occupy  the  time  with  something  I  consider  of  importance.  Is 
Captain  Delaney  in  court?  (No  answer.)  Is  Captain  Ryan  in 
court. 
A  Messenger. —  Captain  Ryan  will  be  right  here. 

John  J.  Delaney,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Goff. —  Is  Captain  Washburn  here?  These  captains,  Mr. 
Chairman,  have  all  been  under  subpoena. 

By  Mr.  Goff;j 

Q.  Captain  Delaney,  I  want  to  be  as  fair  as  I  can  be  with  yon 
on  this  examination;  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions;  are  yon 
In  possession  of  good  health?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  had  an  accident  by  which  you  lost  your  eye?  A. 
Yes,  sir.    i 

Q.  Has  that  affected  you  in  any  way?  A.  It  affects  me  so 
far  that  I  have  no  use  of  that  eye;  it  is  an  artificial  eye. 

Q.  It  has  not  affected  your  capacity  as  police  captain  in  any 
way?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  attended  to  your  duties?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  complaints  made  about  your  actions 
at  the  station-house?    A.  No,  sir;  none  whatever. 

Q.  You  are  in  perfect  possession  of  all  your  facnitlefl?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  i  '   .      ♦    • 
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Q.  You  bought  some  real  estate  recently?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  it  situated?    A.  That  is,  my  wife  bought  it 

Q.  And  she  bought  it  with  your  money?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  she  get  it?    A.  She  inherited  it  from  her  father'! 
estate.  \ 

Q.  Who  is  her  father?    A.  His  name  is  John  J.  McAuliffe. 

Q.  Where  did  hh  die?    A.  He  was  a  prominent  builder  in  this 
county  30  or  40  years  ago. 

Q.  When  did  he  die?    A.  I  never  knew  him,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  married?    A.  Twenty  years. 

Q.  Your  wife  was  an  heiress  when  you  married  her?    A.  I 
suppose  so;  I  made  no  inquiry. 

Q.  The  lady  is  dead  now?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  learn  that  she  inherited  money  from 
her  father?    A.  Years  after  I  had  married  her;  some  years  after. 

Q.  Some  years  after?    A.  Yes.  i 

Q.  How  long  is  it  ago  since  your  wife  bought  property?    A. 
In  12  years.    ' 

Q.  In  12  years?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  bought  any  property?    A.  Never,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  is  your  wife  dead?    A.  My  wife  is  dead  four 
months.    * 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  when  your  wife  died?    A.  No.  312  East 
Forty-first  street 

Q.  That  is  the  house  she  owned?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  house  was  that?    A.  No.  236  East  Seventy-eighth 
street.  < 

Q.  How  much  was  given  for  that  house?    A.  Five  thousand 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars. 

Q.  Well,  the  house  was  bought  this  year?    A.  No,  sir. 
.    Q.  Did  she  buy  a  house  this  year?    A.  Yes,  sir;  her  brother 
did.  I 

Q.  She  did  not  buy  —  I  ask  you  if  she  bought  a  house?    A. 
Her  money  was  interested  in  it. 

Q.  Her  money  bought  the  house?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  house   was   bought  this   year?    A.  No.   153   East 
Forty-fifth  street 

Q.  How  much  was  given  for  that?    A.  Well,  |7,000  paid  down 
on  it,  and  a  mortgage,  I  think,  of  $10,000. 

Q.  How  do  you  know;  you  were  not  interested  in  it?    A!.  I  wBtf 
*~*"erested  in  it  to  a  certain  extent  / 
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Q,  To  what  extent?  A.  I  wanted  to  see  my  wife  —  she  spoke 
to  me  about  it,  and  was  very  sick  at  the  time,  and  she  imagined 
if  she  could  buy  this  house  and  move  into  another  she  would  get 
better. 

Q.  The  house  was  bought  because  Mrs.  Delaney  being  very 
sick  thought  if  she  left  her  own  house  and  moved  into  the  new 
house  she  would  recover?    A.  Yes;  that  is  all- about  it 

Q.  Whose  money  bought  that  house?    A.  Mrs.  Delaney 's. 

Q.  Then  she  had  two  houses?  A.  Well,  yes;  the  other  was  too 
small. 

Q.  It  is  one  that  was  large  enough  for  you  for  a  great  number 
of  years?    A.  It  is  not  a  house;  it  is  only  a  12-foot  house. 

Q.  It  cost  some  f 5,000  and  some  hundred  dollars?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  move  into  the  new  house?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  Mrs.  Delaney  get  the  money  with  which  Bhe 
purchased  the  house?    A.  Where  did  she  get  it? 

Q.  That  is  my  question?  A.  Bhe  had  it;  she  had  some  and 
I  gave  her  some  more;  I  think  I  gave  her  between  $3,000  and 
f4,000. 

Q.  How  much  had  she?  A.  I  don't  know  how  much  she  had; 
she  gave  me,  I  think  it  was  in  November,  1892,  she  was  then 
taken  very  sick,  and  I  think  she  gave  me  $3,100. 

ii.  How  did  it  come  to  be  in  her  brother's  name?  A.  He 
held  it;  it  was  an  understanding  between  her  and  me  that  he 
should  have  it  in  case  anything  should  happen  to  her,  in  benefit 
for  the  children. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  take  it  in  your  name  for  the  benefit  of  the 
children?  A.  That  is  the  reason,  that  it  was  an  understood 
thing  between  her  and  me. 

Q.  That  her  brother  should  take  the  property  for  the  benefit 
of  your  children?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  did  not  buy  this  house,  or  this 
house  was  not  bought  until  after  you  became  captain  of  police? 
A.  That  is  right;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  up  to  the  time  that  you  became  captain  of  police^ 
you  were  getting  along  on  your  salary  as  a  sergeant?  A.  Oh, 
yes. 

Q.  Living  upon  that?    A.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  nothing  —  and  saving  money,  too?  A.  Yes,  sir;  all 
the  time  had  plentv  of  monov  out  of  mv  salary. 

Q.  Your  salary  was  $2,000?     A.  Yes,  nir. 
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Q.  How  much  did  you  save?  A.  I  could  not  tell  you;  my  wife 
handled  all  my  money;  I  did  not  save  a  cent. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  bank  account?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  have  a  bank  account?  A.  The  Emigrant 
Savings  Bank. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  draw  there?  A.  I  don't  know;  about  — 
I  think  it  is  $1,200  or  |1,300;  it  is  there  yet,  too. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  the  $4,000  or  $5,000  you  gave  your  wife 
to  buy  the  property?  A.  Where  did  I  get  it;  well,  I  got  a 
good  deal  of  it  —  the  time  I  was  injured  I  received  a  great  deal 
of  money. 

Q.  What  for?  A.  Mr.  Jerome's  uncle  sent  for  me  and  gave 
me  a  check  for  $1,000. 

Q.  That  accounts  for  $1,000?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  else?  A.  While  I  was  in  the  hospital  I  saw  only 
my  wife;  I  was  worrying  she  would*  not  have  anything  while 
I  was  there,  and  she  told  me,  no,  I  need  not  be  uneasy,  that 
she  was  well  taken  care  of,  and  she  said  during  the  last  three 
days  I  received  over  $800  or  $900;  slie  received,  I  understand, 
between  $7,000  and  $8,000  besides  what  I  gave  her. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  studied  up  this  little  story  you  have 
told  on  the  stand;  how  long  has  it  taken  to  study  it  up?  Ai 
Everybody  knowed  about  that  as  well  as  I  do. 

Q.  I  am  sorry  3'our  wife  is  dead,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  put 
to  you  questions  concerning  her  and  her  decorations;  I  regret 
it  very  much;  I  wish  that  she  were  living?    A.  I  wish  she  was. 

Q.  I  wish  she  were  for  the  purposes  of  this  investigation;  I 
ask  you  now  if  you  can  prove  that  she  got  that  money  from 
hep  father  or  from  her  father's  estate?  A.  I  never  made  any 
inquiry,  and  she  was  entitled  — 

Q.  If  you  do  I  will  prove  you  lied  in  every  word  you  said 
on  the  witness  stand?    A.  She  was  entitled  to  it 

Q.  You  say  she  got  from  $7,000  to  $8,000;  I  say  if  you  prove 
that  fact,  that  I  will  prove  you  lied?  A.  I  do  not  say  from  her 
father's  estate;  I  said  from  the  hospital,  from  the  citizens  of  New 
York. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  the  name  of  one  citizen?  A.  I  can  not; 
I  guess  she  received  part  of  it  through  the  Tribune  and  Times, 
and  \yorld  and  Herald  and  Sun. 

Q.  Why,  Captain  Delaney,  don^t  you  tblnk  you  are  a  little 
exaggerating,  sir?    A.  I  am  not,  sir;  this  ia  what  she  told  me, 
•nd  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  true. 
K  699 
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Q.  But  you  said  before  she  inherited  the  money,  she  bought 
the  house  with?    A.  Part  of  it 

Q.  How  much?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  the  f  5,000,  if  she  had  17,000  or  |8,000 
that  she  got  from  the  Tribune,  the  Herald  and  all  the  other 
papers,  and  from  the  citizens  of  New  York;  where  did  you  get 
it?    A.  I  saved  it  up,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Don't  you  know?    A.  Yes. 

Q,  Tell  us  then?  A.  Well,  I  saved  it  up  from  my  salary  and 
other  things. 

Q.  Where  did  you  keep  the  money  you  saved?  A.  Well,  I 
kept  some  of  it  by  me. 

Q.  How  much?    A.  Oh,  may  be  flOO  or  f50,  or  something  like 

that 

Q.  Where  had  you  the  f4,850?    A.  Mrs.   Delaney  haa  part 

of  it 

Q.  How  much  had  she?  A.  I  can  not  tell  you  that,  Mr.  Goff; 
I  do  not  remember  everything  that  she  has  had  and  what  she 
has  did. 

Q.  How  much  had  she  of  the  f5,000  you  gave  her?  A  I 
could  not  tell  you,  sir. 

Q.  If  she  had  it,  how  could  you  give  it  to  her?  A.  I  gaie 
her  some.  , 

Q.  How  much  did  you  give  her?  A.  I  could  not  tell  haw 
much.  I 

Q.  Isn't  it  the  fact  that  the  whole  story  you  have  told  here 
is  a  tissue  of  falsehood?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  a  bank-book  to  show  you  drew  the  money  oat? 
A.  I  think  I  drew  some  of  the  money  out  of — 

Q.  Now,  don't  think  about  it;  you  either  know  or  don't 
know?  A.  Well,  I  am  not  sure;  I  think  the  Bowery  Savings 
Bank.  *^j  •  > 

Q.  How  much  did  you  draw  out  of  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank? 
A.  I  don't  know;  I  think  |1,200. 

Q.  Have  you  the  book?    A.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  are  thinking  everything  and  are  not  sure?  A.  Well, 
yes.  j 

Mr.  Goff. — Captain  Delaney,  out  of  mercy  to  you  I  will  let 
you  go.  I  don't  think  you  are  in  your  right  mind.  I  think 
that  the  injury  on  your  brain  you  have  received  in  the  perform- 

f^  of  your  duty,  I  really  think  that  has  affeoted  your  mindi 
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!ABy  man  that  testifies  as  you  have  testified  here;  and  I  must 
say,  in  saying  that  to  you,  I  have  always  heard  of  you  as  a 
brave  oflftcer  in  the  performance  of  your  duty;  at  the  same 
time  I  say  what  I  believe  to  be  manifest,  and  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  truth.  You  can  account  for  that  property,  Captain 
Delaney  since  you  become  captain.  It  was  bought  this  year. 
As  I  repeat  again  I  am  very  sorry  that  your  wife  is  dead, 
because  I  do  not  repeat  declarations  or  put  forth  witnesses  as 
to  her  statement  as  to  how  that  property  was  acquired.  Now, 
you  may  go,  Captain  Delaney.    Now,  Captain  Ryan.    / 

Captain  Thomas  M.  Ryan,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of 
the  State,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Goff. —  It  is  with  very  gi*eat  regret  I  have  to  announce 
that  Captain  Josiah  J.  Westervelt  is  at  present  suffering  from 
a  severe  attack  of  gastro-intestinal  catarrh,  and  that  he  is 
under  the  care  of  W.  F.  Donovan,  M.  D.,  police  surgeon. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Captain  Ryan,  what  was  the  woman's  name,  you  know, 
that  you  inquired  about,  that  occupied  the  house  with  yellow 
shades  that  you  have  said,  when  you  were  in  the  Fifteenth 
j)recinct?    A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever — 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  making  the  inquiry  of  the  wardruan 
and  saying,  who  is  it  that  lives  in  that  house  that  has  the  vellow 
shades,  don't  you  remember  that?    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Let  me  see  if  we  can  not  refresh  your  memory;  do  you 
remember  drawing  $500  out  of  the  bank  and  paying  it  t*)  your 
wardman?    A.  Me? 

Q.  You?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not;  I  never  did  it. 

Q.  Who  did  it  for  you?    A.  Nobody. 

Q.  What  banks  had  you  an  account  in  when  you  were  captain 
of  the  Fifteenth  precinct?  A.  I  had  an  account  in  the  German 
Savings  Bank,  Fourteenth  street  and  Third  avenue. 

Q.  What  other  account?  A.  I  have  an  account  in  the 
Bleecker   Street  Bank. 

Q.  Any  other  bank?    A.  No  other  bank. 

Q.  Did  your  wife  have  any  account?    A.  She  did. 

Q.  At  that  time;  in  what  bank?    A.  In  the  Bowery  Bank. 

Q.  Any  other  banks?    A.  No. 

Q.  For  fear  I  should  forget  it,  Captain  Ryan,  I  wish  you 
•^aold  bring  those  three  bank-books  here  in  the  morning?  A. 
1  be  done,  sir. ' 
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Q.  Well,  captain,  who  was  your  wardman  in  the  Fifteenth 
precinct?    A.  I  had  two,  Mr.  Goflf. 

Q.  What  is  their  names?  A.  Sullivan,  and  there  was  Cooney, 
the  pretty  man  that  was  here. 

Q.  The  pretty  man,  yes,  he  was  your  wardman,  that  rang  the 
bells  of  the  houses  before  he  wanted  to  go  in,  to  notify  them 
he  was  coming;  you  remember  his  testimony?  A.  That  I  have 
heard  here. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  report  to  you  the  manner  in  which  he  dis- 
charged his  duty  in  investigating  the  houses  of  that  precinct? 
A.  He  never  did.     | 

Q.  I  suppose  it  was  news  to  you  when  you  heard  that  testi- 
mony; it  was  news  to  you  that  your  trusted  wardman  would  go 
ux>  a  stoop  and  ring  a  bell  in  order  to  notify  them  they  were 
coming?    A.  It  was  news  to  me.  i 

Q.  I  would  like  that  more  police  captains  would  take  a  leaf 
out  of  our  experience  before  this  committee;  it  was  news  to 
you,  was  it,  that  the  house  in  that  precinct  paid  blackmail  while 
you  were  captain?  A.  They  did  not  while  I  was  captain,  and  I 
closed  up  every  house  in  that  precinct  before  I  left  it 

Q.  You  closed  up  Mrs.  Hermann  too?    A.  Every  one  of  them. 

Q.  Mrs.  Hermann  swore  you  did  not;  did  she  swear  a  lie?  A, 
She  did  not  tell  the  truth.  . 

Q.  Did  she  swear  to  a  lie?  A.  I  would  not  say  she  swore  to 
a  lie.  ' 

Q.  She  also  swore  that  there  were  other  houses  in  that  pre- 
cinct besides  her  own  that  were  in  full  blast  while  you  were 
captain   there?    A.  My  dear   sir —  )  (|    . 

Q.  I  am  asking  you;  she  also  swore  there  were  other  houses 
there;  did  she  swear  to  a  lie  also?    A.  That  was  not  true. 

Q.  She  ran  three  houses,  she  said?    A.  They  were  all  closed. 

Q.  She  ran  houses  and  made  plenty  of  money?  A.  She  might 
for  a  while. 

Q.  TVTiile  you  were  captain  ?    A.  Not  all  the  while. 

Q.  And  you  took  such  an  interest  as  to  contribute  money  as 
to  get  her  away?    A.  No  such  thing. 

Q.  You  were  one  of  the  captains  she  paid  blackmail  to?  A. 
She  never  did. 

Q.  She  swore  she  did?  A.  She  swore  she  did  not;  she  said 
she  never  did  it,  either  me  or  my  wardman. 

Q.  She  did  not  say  she  paid  it  to  you  directly,  but  that  she 
paid  every  month  for  her  three  houses  there?  A.  Yoa  adc  her 
if  she  ever  paid —  '    i|     ,    !'   • 
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Q.  No;  pardon  me;  I  will  conduct  this  examination;  she  swore 
that  her  three  houses  were  in  active  operation,  and  that  she 
paid  her  |50  a  month  for  each  of  those  three  houses  while  you 
were  captain  of  that  precinct;  I  ask  you  did  she  swear  to  what 
was  true  or  what  was  false?  A.  I  don^t  know  what  she  gave  to 
outsiders;  she  did  not  pay  it  to  me  or  anybody  else. 

Q.  That  is  not  my  question;  I  will  repeat  it  again;  you— < 
A.  It  is  impossible. 

Q.  Wait  a  while;  she  said  that  while  she  was  in  that  pre- 
cinct, and  while  you  were  captain  of  that  precinct  that  she  ran 
three  houses  in  the  same  street,  West  Third  street,  and  that  for 
each  house  she  paid  |50  a  month  blackmail  to  the  police;  did 
she  swear  what  was  true  or  untrue;  answer  my  question  yes  or 
no?  A.  I  can  not  answer  that;  she  might  have  paid  it  to 
s^omebody. 

Q.  She  said  to  the  police?    A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Q.  You  would  not  deny  it?  A.  I  would  not  deny  it;  it  might 
be  possible.  ' 

(2.  It  might  be  possible  for  this  woman,  a  woman  like  her  might 
pay  money  to  the  police  as  blackmail,  and  you  as  captain  of  the 
precinct  not  know  it?    A.  That  is  a  fact. 

Q.  And  what  is  true  in  that  precinct  is  true  all  over,  is  it  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  all  the  precincts  you  have  been;  that  was  true  in  all 
the  precincts  you  have  been  commanding?     A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  So  we  have  it — 1  see  you  are  one  of  the  oldest  captains, 
I  think?     A.  One  of  the  oldest;  yes  sir. 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  been  captain?  A.  Sixteen  or 
17  years. 

(}.  How  many  years  have  you  been  on  the  force?  A.  Thirty- 
one. 

Q.  And  we  have  it  from  you  that  it  is  possible  under  present 
}M)]ice  management  and  discipline,  and  under  that  which  has 
ol)liiined  for  years,  for  the  keepers  of  houses  of  ill-fame  to  p.ay 
blarkmail  to  the  police  without  the  captains  knowing  anything 
about  It?    A.  That  can  be  done. 

Q.  So  that  wardmen  have  been  getting  rich  while  captains 
have  remained  poor;  is  that  the  condition  of  affairs?  A.  I  can 
not  say  that;  it  might  be  possible. 

Q,  Pop  instance,  you  know  that  your  old  wardman,  Mularkey, 
ttr  rich  while  he  was  wardnjfin  for  you?    A,  He  was 
^^  "©(►  when  he  died. 
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Q.  He  was  not;  well,  he  may  have  spent  it;  he  was  pretty  well 
off  when  he  was  waidman?    A.  He  was  not  worth  anything, 

Q.  It  has  been  sworn  he  collected  blackmail  from  the  liqum* 
dealers  in  your  precinct  while  you  were  commander  of  the  pre- 
cinct?   A.  That  he  did  collect  it? 

Q.  That  he  collected  money  from  the  liquor  dealers  in  that 
precinct  while  you  were  captain;  do  you  know  anything  about 
that?    A.  He  beat  me  then;  1  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  When  you  say  he  beat  you,  do  you  mean  to  say  he  beat  you 
out  of  the  shares  of  the  collection?  A.  No;  I  mean  to  say  he 
beat  me  on  my  opinion  of  him;  I  did  not  think  he  was  that  kind 
of  man;  Mulai'key  was  a  decent,  upright,  honorable  fellow. 

Q.  How  about  getting  Mrs.  Herman  off,  Captain  liyan?  A. 
Why  Mrs.  Herman  was  off  for  a  long  time  before  I  knew  it;  it 
was  through  the  press  1  knew  she  was  off;  now,  I  hope  you  don't 
think  for  a  moment  that  I  had  anything  to  do  with  sending  away 
Mrs.  Herman,  Mr.  Goff ;  in  the  first  place  Mrs.  Herman  had  noth- 
ing to  say  against  me  when  she  came  here;  I  would  be  glad  if 
she  remained  here,  and  I  was  glad  when  she  returned,  because 
she  testified  before  the  Senate  committee  that  she  never  paid  me ; 
you  asked  her  if  she  ever  paid  my  detective;  she  said  no,  and  you 
will  find  that  out  on  your  record;  "did  you  ever  see  Captain 
Ryan,"  and  she  says,  "I  saw  him  once;  he  was  pointed  out  to 
me  from  my  window,  the  only  time  I  ever  saw  him;"  tliat  was 
not  implicating  me,  I  am  sure,  or  my  name;  as  far  as  the 
detectives  were  concerned,  I  could  not  answer  for  them. 

Q.  Yes?  A.  Well,  Mrs.  Herman  swore  that  some  money  that  was 
contributed  to  pay  her  expenses,  and  to  send  her  away,  was  con- 
tributed to  by  four  captains,  each  of  which  had  the  oommand  of 
the  precinct  whe  she  ran  her  houses  there;  you  were  one  of  the 
four  captains  that  had  command  of  the  precinct?  A.  I  was  for 
three  months;  only  three  months. 

Q.  It  doesn't  make  any  matter  whether  it  was  only  three  days? 
A.  I  done  hard  work  in  those  three  months;  better  than  was 
ever  done  since  or  before. 

Q.  What  commissioner  appointed  you.  Captain  Ryan?  A. 
What  commissioner? 

Q.  Yes.    A.  Commissioner  Smith,  I  think. 

Q,  Baldy  Smith?    A.  Him  and  Commissioner  Nichols. 
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Q.  Well,  captain,  you  knew  when  you  went  to  the  Fifteenth 
precinct  that  it  had  a  pretty  bad  reputation?    A.  I  knew  it  had. 

Q.  And  that  there  were  plenty  of  gambling-houses  and  houses 
of  ill-fame  in  that  precinct?    A.  I  knew  all  this,  Mr.  Qofif. 

Q.  Now,  in  your  childlike  innocence,  did  you  ever  hear  of  these 
houses  being  blackmailed  by  the  police  while  you  were  oaptainT 
A.  No,  except  through  general  rumor;  through  the  press. 

Q.  You  knew  it  by  general  rumor?    A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  take  pains  to  investigate  the  truth  of  that 
rumor?    A.  Well,  no;  not  particularly. 

Q.  Tou  had  too  much  faith  in  your  wardman  to  do  that?  A. 
Not  that  altogether;  I  was  so  very  strict  in  trying  to  get  these 
people  out  that  I  did  not  think  they  would  be  foolish  enough  to 
pay  the  wardman  one  cent;  they  had  no  protection. 

Q.  And  you  rested  upon  that?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  did  not  succeed  in  getting  them  all  out?  A.  Every 
one  of  them^  ] 

Q.  You  would  not  go  on  record  if  there  was  not  a  house?  A. 
I  swear  here  I  closed  up  every  disorderly-house,  every  gambling- 
house  and  policy  office,  and  every  slide  and  dives  in  the  precinct 
in  three  months.    ; 

Q.  You  know  what  a  dive  is?    A.  I  do  well. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  a  slum  is?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  slums?    A.  I  have  an  idea  what  it  is. 

Q.  When  you  say  a  "  Slide,"  you  know  what  it  means?  A. 
We  had  one  of  the  most  notorious  slides  in  the  world  in  Bleecker 
street  when  T  had  command  of  that  precinct. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  apply  for  the  position  of  inspector?  A.  I 
never  did.    ) 

Q.  Your  superior  officer,  Inspector  Williams,  has  been  on  the 
stand  to-day,  and  says  he  does  not  know  what  a  dive  is?  A.  I 
do  not  know  that  Inspector  Williams  had  a  dive  in  his  precinct; 
I  never  had  one  until  I  went  to  the  Fifteenth  precinct. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  what  a  dive  was  before  you  went  there? 
A.  Well,  I  had  an  idea  of  what  it  was;  but  I  never  had  any- 
thinj]^  to  do  with  them;  never  had  any  dealings  with  the  people 
that  kept  them. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  pay  your  inspector?  A.  How  much  do 
I  pay  my  inspector;  I  do  not  pay  him  anything  or  never  did. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  are  a  favorite?  A.  I  don't 
Vwnw.    j  ^ 
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Q.  You  are  not  a  favorite  that  you  are  exempted  from  paying? 
A.  I  could  not  pay,  because  1  did  not  get  paid  myself;  that  is 
the  only  way  I  could  answer.    ^ 

Q.  You  did  not  get  paid  yourself?  A.  I  do  not;  I  never  col- 
lected a  cent  nor  anybody  for  me;  I  work  honest,  and  I  am  in- 
dependent so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Q.  Well,  what  real  property  do  you  own;  you  speak  of  being 
independent?    A.  Well,  I  will  answer  that  question,  of  course. 

Q.  Another  question?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  real  property  you  own?  A.  I  own  a  house  in 
One  Hundred  and  Seventh  street.  i 

Q.  In  One  Hundred  and  Seventh  street?  A.  Yes,  225;  that 
house  brought  |13,500,  or  about  that;  there  is  a  mortgage  of 
17,000  on  it 

Q.  Who  holds  the  mortgage?  A.  The  German  Savings  Bank, 
Fourteenth  street  and  Third  avenue. 

Q.  What  other  property  do  you  own?  A.  I  own  four  lots  in 
Woodlawn  heights. 

Q.  Yes.    A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  That  is  all?    A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  What  did  you  give  for  the  four  lots?  A.  I  gave  |2,000 
for  them. 

Q.  What  other  property  did  you  own?    A.  No  more. 

Q.  What  property  does  Mrs.  Ryan  own?  A.  She  owns  the 
house  w^e  live  in. 

Q.  Where  is  that?  A.  Three  hundred  and  eighteen  East 
Forty-first  street. 

Q.  How  much  did  that  cost?  A.  About  |6,250;  that  was 
bought  for  me  in  1880  by  William  B.  Dinsmore. 

Q.  Bought  for  you?    A.  Yes;  I  gave  it  to  my  wife. 

Q.  Who  bought  it  for  you?  A.  William  B.  Dinsmore;  he 
bought  it  for  me  and  I  paid  him. 

Q.  He  was  an  agent?  A.  He  was  in  the  Adams  Express 
Company;  a  man  worth  millions  of  dollars. 

Q.  You  mean  the  president  of  the  Adams  Express  Company? 
A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Haven't  you  a  country  house?  A.  I  have  not,  and  never 
did  have  one. 

Q.  Or  your  wife?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Somewhere  up  the  Hudson?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  are  you  stationed  now?  A.  I  am  stationed  at 
Hfghbridge. 
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Q.  You  have  not  got  much  opportunity  to  practice  panta- 
taism  up  there?  A.  None  at  all;  Mr.  Goff,  I  would  not  have 
it  at  any  rate;  what  I  say  is  right  to  the  point 

Q.  When  you  say  you  never  paid  your  insi)ector?  A.  Paid 
my   inspector? 

Q.  Yes,  sir?    A.  No,  sir;  I  never  did. 

Q.  Was  that  why  you  were  allowed  to  remain  only  three 
months  in  the  Fifteenth  precinct?  A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  I  was 
driven  out,  and  I  don't  know  for  what 

Q.  You    were   driven   out?    A.   Well — 

Q.  Well,  if  you  drove  every  house  in  that  precinct —  A.  I 
can  prove  that,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  You  prove  yourself  a  good  captain?    A.  That  is  for  you. 

Q.  I  take  your  word,  you  prove  yourself  a  good  captain  in 
the  interest  of  law  and  oixier?  A.  I  drove  the  gambling- 
houses  out 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  now,  you  proving  such  an  excellent  cap- 
tain there  in  the  performance  of  your  duty,  should  only  have 
been  allowed  to  remain  thi-ee  months  in  that  precinct?  A.  I 
can  not  account  for  that 

Q.  Was  it  because  you  did  not  pay  your  inspector?  A.  There 
was  a  general  transfer  of  captains,  and  I  went  with  Ihe  others. 

Q.  A  shake  up?'   A.  A  shake  up. 

Bv   Chaiiman   Lexow: 

Q.  From  your  own  experience  could  any  other  captain  in  any 
other  precinct  in  the  city  abolish  all  houses  of  vice  as  readily 
as  you  could  in  your  precinct?  A.  Well,  if  they  took  the 
methods  thtit  I  have  taken   they   might,  I  think. 

Q,  If  thoy  conscientiously  and  honestly  desired  to  do  so  in 
your  judgment  could  they  have  done  so?  A.  Well,  they  could 
to  a  gi'eat  extent;  it  is  very  hard  to  abolish  it  entirely;  it  can 
not  be  done;  I  closed  the  houses  up  so  they  were  dark  and 
no  business  doing. 

Q.  If  they  had  been  conscientious  in  doing  their  duty  they 
could  substantially  have  abolishcMi  all  the  houses  in  their 
precincts,  could  thev?     A.  I  do  not  know  that  thev  could. 

Q.  Not  all,  but  substanlially  all?     A.  Yes;  to  a  great  extent. 

Q.  Very  much  moi'e  than  we  found  whon  we  started  in  on  our 
experience  here?    A.  It  might  be  possible. 
lu  700 
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Q.  That  is  your  judgment?  A.  That  is  my  judgment;  the 
method  I  took  to  abolish  those  houses,  I  do  not  know  that  any 
others  took  that  method;  I  am  not  aware  of  it;  I  got  the  names 
of  all  the  owners  of  the  property,  or  their  agent;  I  went  to  the 
district  attorney's  oflfice  and  I  asked  him  to  give  me  help  to 
push  these  parties  out;  that  is,  to  hold  the  agent  or  owner  of 
the  property  responsible;  he  said,  "You  give  me  those  names 
and  I  will  give  you  all  the  assistance  I  can;"  I  got  him  the 
names  of  each  of  the  property  owners  or  the  agents,  or  the 
agent  of  the  property  owner,  and  the  district  attorney  served 
each  of  them  with  a  notice,  and  I  had  no  difficulty  whatever 
to  close  them  out;  that  was  all  what^was  done  through  the 
district  attorney's  office. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  for  houses  of  this  description 
to  remain  open  48  hours  in  a  precinct  where  the  captain  wants 
to  close  them  ?  A.  They  might  be  open  48  hours  and  the  captain 
not  know  it  in  four  days. 

Q.  How  could  it  be  possible?  A.  If  the  men  neglected  to 
report  to  the  captain  he  could  not  discover  it  in  so  short  a 
while. 

Q.  Your  best  judgment,  as  an  honest  police  captain  in  this 
city,  is  that  if  every  captain  had  been  as  conscientious  and 
honest  in  the  performance  of  their  duty  as  you  say  you  have 
been,  all  these  houses  would  have  been  abolished?  A.  Not  all 
of  them;  substantial! v  all. 

By  Mr.  Gofif : 

Q.  If  every  captain  had  been  as  conscientious  as  you  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty,  could  the  system  of  blackmail  have 
existed  in  other  precincts  which  have  been  shown  and  sworn 
to  have  existed  there?  A.  The  detective  might  be  able  to 
collect  blackmail,  and  the  captain  would  not  know  anything 
about  it.  neither  would  the  inspector  or  superintendent. 

Q.  You  think  that  practice  could  continue  long?  A.  I  don't 
Bee  how  it  could  continue  very  long. 

Q.  But  it  has  been  sworn  to  here  that  it  has  continued  for 
12  and  15  vears?    A.  I  can  not  sav  about  that 

Q.  And  it  has  also  been  sworn  to  by  one  of  your  brother 
captains  that  the  police  department  is  rotten  clean  tlironjrh 
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and  through;  what  have  you  to  say  to  that  testimony,  as  a 
good  captain  who  has  done  his  duty  according  to  your  best 
light?  A.  I  would  not  want  to  say  anything  on  that  point,  if 
I  could  avoid  it. 

Chairman  Lexow. — We  are  here  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining just  those  facts,  captain;  so  answer  the  question. 

The  Witness. —  Oh,  I  think  that  the  department  is  not  as 
bad  as  it  has  been  represented  here,  or  half. 

Q.  It  is  not  half  as  bad?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  pretty  bad?  A.  There  is  some  bad  ones  in  it,  no 
doubt. 

Q.  What  do  you  say,  captain,  to  all  these  revelations  of  black- 
mail on  every  hand,  blackmail  of  almost  every  trade  andj 
occupation,  by  members  of  the  police  department;  what  do  you 
say  to  that,  as  compared  to  badness?  A.  That  is  very  bad; 
and  if  properly  proven  —  ■ 

Q.  It  has  been  proven  here  before  this  committee?  A.  I  am 
aware  to  some  extent  — 

Q.  And  one  of  your  brother  officers  has  gone  to  State's  prison 
as  the  result  of  the  proof?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  pretty  bad  condition  of  affairs? 
A.  It  is. 

Q.  I  think,  captain,  we  will  excuse  you  until  to-morrow 
morning,  when  we  will  look  at  those  three  bank-notes,  if  you 
please?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  All  your  bank-books,  if  you  please;  and  your  wife's 
bank-books. 

James  J.  Martin,  recalled  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
testified  as  follows:    I 

By  Mr.  QoS\  ' 

Q.  CommisBioner,  I  believe  that  yon  have  been  put  to  a  lengthy 
examination  before  this  committee?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  here 
for  several  days.    | 

Q.  Three  days,  the  record  says;  well,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is 
either  necessary  or  proper  at  this  time  to  go  over  the  ground 
that  the  distinguished  counsel  has  gone  over  with  you  before 
this  committee;  but  there  are  some  matters  that  have  arisen 
since  the  examination  of  you,  Commissioner  Martin,  which  we 
think  it  proper  to  ask  you;  now,  first,  I  will  ask  yon.  Commis- 
sioner Martin,  in  relation  te  ^  ntnlt^ 
tee,  that  the  liqnor  dealer 
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police  because  they  had  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  Tam- 
many Hall  that  they  should  be  protected  from  the  payment  of 
such  blackmail;  do  you  know  of  any  such  arrangement,  or  do 
you  know  anything  connected  with  it?  A.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
such  arrangement;  and  have  no  knowledge  of  anything  con- 
nected with  it. 

Q.  In  the  Sun,  of  December  17th,  your  fellow  commissioner, 
Sheehan,  is  reported  to  have  said,  and  he  verifies  the  truth  of 
the  report,  for  Mr.  Sheehan  was  on  the  witness-stand,  that  the 
liquor  dealers  had  received  notice  not  to  pay  any  more  black- 
mail to  the  police;  Mr.  Sheehan  swore  to  the  truth  of  that  on  the 
witness-stand;  and  that  the  liquor  dealers  had  received  such 
notice  not  to  pay  any  blaclanail  to  the  police  after  about  that 
date;  do  you  know  anything  of  such  a  notice?  A.  No,  sir;  I  do 
not    I  ! 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it?  A.  I  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  it  whatever;  if  any  such  notice  was  given. 

Q.  Could  one  commissioner  of  police  order  or  direct  such 
notice  without  the  knowledge  of  his  associates?  A.  Well,  he 
could  in  talking  with  liquor  dealers,  or  people  representing 
them ;  c^uld  make  that  statement  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
other  commissioners;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  a  proper  thing  for  a  commissioner  of  police 
to  even  talk  to  the  liquor  dealers  about  the  payment  of  black- 
mail to  the  police?  A.  No,  if  he  had  any  knowledge  that  such 
blackmail  was  being  paid ;  I  think  not. 

Q.  But  it  appears  that  there  was  knowledge  to  warrant  the 
commissioner  in  his  interview  in  the  Sun,  and  in  his  declaration 
on  this  witness-stand;  that  the  liquor  dealers  had  been  paying 
blaclanail  to  the  police  before  tliat;  and  that  they  were  advised 
to  stop  paying  blackmail ;  have  you  any  knowledge  whatever  of 
the  payment  of  such  blackmail,  or  rumors  affecting  it?  A.  I 
heard  rumors,  sir;  yes,  sir.    |  I 

Q.  Did  you  ever  do  anything  as  commissioner  of  police  regard- 
ing such  rumors?  A.  I  never  was  able  to  obtain  any  evidence 
about  it.    I 

Q.  Did  you  ever  do  anything?  A.  I  have  spoken  to  the  super- 
intendent of  police  about  it. 

Q.  In  what  form  did  you  speak  to  the  superintendent  of  police? 
A.  I  told  him  there  were  rumors  that  such  payments  were  beinj: 
made.    I  ' 

Q.  Was  that  before  the  discontinuance?  A.  Yes;  from  the 
time  I  was  commissioner  almost. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  direct  the  superintendent  to  institute  an  in- 
vestigation? A.  The  superintendent  said  he  would  investigate 
it  •  I 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ask  for  a  repori:?  A.  He  never  made  a  re- 
port, and  told  me  he  had  no  evidence  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  him  more  than  once?  A.  I  think  I  did; 
yes,  sir;  several  times;  I  spoke  to  the  present  superintendent, 
and  I  spoke  to  the  previous  superintendent. 

Q.  But  you  had  the  power  as  a  commissioner  yourself,  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  department  and  the  president  of  the  commis- 
sioners, to  institute  an  investigation  yourself?  A.  Well,  all  of 
our  investigations  of  that  character  are  made  through  the  super- 
intendent 

Q.  But  you  recognize.  Commissioner  Martin,  that  you  had  the 
power  to  initiate  such  an  investigation  yourself?  A.  We  had 
very  little  power  to  do  that;  we  had  no  facilities  for  making 
such  investigations;  we  have  no  means  at  our  command  to 
make  it  with. 

Q.  Rule  second  of  the  department  says,  "  The  board  of  police 
is  the  head  of  the  police  department,  governs  and  controls  the 
department,  its  business  and  affairs;  is  invested  with  and  ex- 
ercises all  the  power  conferred  by  law  upon  the  police  depart- 
ment; "  now,  in  view  of  this  rule,  Commissioner  Martin,  you  say 
that  you  had  not  the  facilities  to  institute  such  an  investigation? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Explain  to  us  what  you  mean?  A.  I  had  no  facilities 
whatever  at  my  command;  there  was  no  police  officer  attached 
to  me  except  one  messenger  at  my  door;  that  is  all  the  men  that 
I  had  under  my  immediate  control;  any  investigation  there- 
fore of  that  character  would  have  to  be  made  by  the  superin- 
tendent; he  was  head  of  the  force. 

Q.  Couldn't  you  have  called  upon  the  detectives  yourself? 
A.  I  could  have  done  it;  but  I  did  not  care  to  do  that. 

Q.  Why?  A.  Because  I  did  not  think  I  could  get  informa- 
tion in  that  way. 

Q.  Did  you  feel  you  could  not  do  so  with  perfect  confidence? 
A.  Exactly  so;  yes,  sir;  and  under  —  if  you  read  Rule  20  you 
will  find  it  providies  how  matters  of  that  kind  shall  be  investi- 
gated. 

Q.  "Rule  26.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to 
enforce  in  the  city  of  New  York  all  the  laws  of  the  State  and 
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ordinances  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  ordinances  of  the  board 
of  health,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  board  of  police^ 
to  abate  all  gaming-houses  and  rooms  and  pls^ces  kept  or  used 
for  lewd  or  obscene  purposes,  and  amusements  and  places  kept 
or  used  for  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  or  policy,  or  for  any  other 
unlawful  purposes  whatever."    A.  That  is  the  previous  Rule  25. 

Q.  Rule  24  makes  him  the  executive  officer?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  "  The  superintendent  of  police  shall  be  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  police  force,  subject  to  the  orders,  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  board  of  police  "    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  this  rule  makes  him  subject  to  your  orders  and  rules? 
A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Did  you  issue  no  order  directing  him  to  institute  such 
investigation?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  why  you  failed?  A.  The  information 
never  was  substantial  enough  to  warrant  me  in  introducing  a 
rule  before  the  board. 

Q.  Being  at  the  head  of  the  department  you  are  naturally 
jealous  of  its  reputation?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  of  your  own?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  follows;  now,  being  jealous  of  its  reputation,  and 
hearing  the  rumor  that  its  members  were  collecting  blackmail 
from  liquor  dealers  of  this  city,  were  you  not  called  upon  to  see 
an  investigation  was  initiated  and  conducted  to  ascertain  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  that  rumor?  A.  Well,  the  matter  did  not 
come  to  me  in  such  a  shape  that  I  felt  warranted  in  introduc- 
ing a  resolution. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  us  to  understand  that  you  would  not 
introduce  a  resolution  until  you  had  positive  evidence?  A. 
No;  I  would  introduce  a  resolution  without  positive  evidence, 
but  I  wanted  sufficient  to  warrant  it 

Q.  The  rumor  of  the  police  collecting  blackmail  from  the 
liquor  dealers  was  based  upon  what?  A.  It  was  general  talk; 
I  would  hear  in  conversation  amongst  people  I  would  meet  that 
payments  of  that  character  were  being  made,  from  men  that 
were  not  making  the  payments,  however. 

Q.  I  apprehend  that  would  be  the  case;  now,  Mr.  Martin,  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  you  were  in  conference  with  representatives 
of  the  Liquor  Dealers'  Association?  A.  No,  sir;  I  never  was  in 
conference.  i 

Q.  Did  you  ever  meet  l^ir.  Tekulsky?  A.  Not  as  representative 
of  the  Liquor  De^Jers'  Association  particularly. 
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^.  You  have  met  with  him  privately ;  I  mean  as  representative 
of  the  Liquor  Dealers'  Assot^iation?    A.  Not  in  that  capacity. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  meet  Peter  Seely?  A.  I  have  met  Seely,  but 
not  in  that  capacity.  ' 

(J.  Did  you  ever  meet  David  Hall?  A.  No,  sir;  I  never  met 
him  as  a  committee. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  meet  them  tog:ether  to  discuss  questions 
rolaling  to  the  liquor  trade  in  New  York?  A.  I  never  met  them 
to.ci^olher.  ' 

Q.  Were  you  not  at  the  Hoffman  House  in  company  with  these 
^'ontlemen,  and  a  German,  the  name  of  which  I  forget  now,  who 
was  treasurer  of  the  Liquor  Dealers'  Association ;  were  you  not 
in  ihe  Hoffman  House  with  them?    A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not. 

Q.  Did  you  never  hear  of  a  meeting  being  held  in  the  Hoffman 
House?  A.  Never  hoard  of  it  except  it  was  published  in  one  of 
these  papers  published  by  the  liquor  dealers,  where  such  state- 
ment was  made. 

Q.  Did  you  not  and  Mr.  Crokor  go  to  the  Hoffman  H^use  and 
enter  into  an  arrangement  with  the  Liquor  Dealers'  Association 
re8i)ecting  the  levying  of  police  blackmail,  in  order  to  stop  it? 
A.  No,  sir;  I — 

(}.  Or  did  you  meet  at  any  other  place?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hold  such  a  conference  with  representatives 
of  the  Liquor  Dealers'  Association?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  Mr.  Crol^er  holding  such  a  conference? 
A.   T    never    did. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge,  or  did  it  come  1o 
you  on  information  that  might  be  considered  fairly  reliable, 
that  such  conference  had  been  held?  A.  Never  heard  of  it 
uniil  I  read  it  in  that  n'?wspaper  I  told  you. 

Q.  Did  vou  ever  hear  of  it;  it  has  been  sworn  to  here  bv  a 
police  officer,  of  an  arrangement  that  the  members  of  the  Liquor 
Dealers'  Association  in  New  York  should  display  in  their  liquor 
stores  certificates  of  morabership,  and  that  that  would  be  a 
warrant  for  protection  of  thora?  A.  I  remember  of  such  testi- 
mony  being   given   here. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that?  A.  Never  heard  it  before  I  read  it 
in  the  papers  after  it  was  testified.  ' 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  thnt  instead  of  paying  the  police  black 
mail  that  the  committee  representing  the  Liquor  Dealers'  Associ- 
ation promised  Tammany  Hall  to  give  to  that  organization  their 
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political  support,  and  that  they  should  be  protected  from  the 
I)olice?  A.  I  never  heard  that;  I  always  supposed  Tammany 
Hall  got  the  most  of  that  support  anyhow. 

Q.  I  ask  you  now  if  there  was  not  an  arrangement  entered 
into  between  yourself  and  other  leading  members  of  the  Tam- 
many Hall  organization  to  stop  the  police  blackmail  in  con- 
sideration of  the  liquor  dealers  pledging  their  political  support 
to  Tammany  Hall?  A.  I  never  was  a  party  to  such  an 
arrangement 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it?    A.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Was  it  ever  stated  in  your  presence  that  some  liquor 
dealers  being  Republicans  could  not  pledge  themselves  to  your 
support?    A.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  how  it  was  that  the  collection  of  blackmail 
from  the  liquor  dealers  stopped  at  about  the  time  Commissioner 
Sheehan  said  it  did  stop?  A.  Well,  there  was  a  change  of  the 
captains  made  all  around  at  that  time,  a  general  change;  and  I 
think  it*  had  some  considerable  good  effect 

Q.  Was  not  that  change  made  because  a  rumor  reached  head- 
quarters that  some  of  the  captains  were  levying  blackmail  on 
the  liquor  dealers?  A.  That  may  have  influenced  the  super- 
intendent 

Q.  Who  made  the  change?  A.  The  board,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  superintendent  of  police,  shortly  after  his 
being  promoted  to  that  office. 

Q.  Commissioner  Sheehan  swore  that  that  fact  was  one  of 
the  reasons,  if  not  the  principal  reason,  on  which  they,  the 
board  of  police  commissioners,  changed  the  captains?  A.  The 
matter  was  never  talked  of  in  the  board  of  police. 

Q.  Talked  of  quietly  among  the  members?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Referred  to  at  all?  A.  No,  sir;  not  referred  to  amongst 
the  members. 

Q.  Was  the  subject  ever  brought  up  of  captains  receiving 
blackmail  from  any  source?  A.  Yes,  sir;  there  has  been  some 
conversation  on  that  subject,  of  course. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  action  by  the  board  of  police  to  dis- 
cover whether  or  not  any  blackmail  was  levied?  A.  There  haa 
been  no  formal  action  by  the  board  of  police  since  I  have  been 
in  connection  with  it. 

Q.  Did  you,  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  police,  consider  It 
proper  to  remain  inactive  on  such  rumors?    A.  We  regarded 
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the  superintendent  as  the  responsible  oflBcer,  who  had  all  the 
powers  of  that  department  at  his  command,  and  we  regarded 
him  as  being  vigilant  and  active  in  every  direction,  and  we 
relied  upon  him  being  informed  in  that  direction. 

Q.  If  the  superintendent  failed  to  do  his  duty,  the  responsi* 
bility  rested  on  you?    A.  I  understand  that 

Q.  Since  these  rumors  reached  you,  and  since  these  rumors 
have  been  proven  here  by  overwhelming  evidence  that  they  were 
well-founded,  did  the  duty  not  devolve  upon  you  then  to  take 
action,  even  though  the  superintendent  neglected  his  duty?  A. 
We  have  been  taking  action  since  we  have  the  evidence. 

Q.  I  know%  but  before;  by  the  way,  that  brings  up  a  subject 
to  my  mind  I  wish  to  ask  you  upon,  and  I  might  forget  it;  in 
regard  to  the  trial  of  Captain  Doherty  ^and  some  of  the  sergeants 
tried  for  precisely  the  sa.me  offense,  is  it  not  a  fact,  Corny 
missioner  Martin,  that  some  of  those  sergeants  went  to  you 
and  tx)ld  you  that  this  woman  Thurow  had  gone  upon  the 
bonds  for  these  unfortunate  girls?    A.  Never  in  the  world. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Doherty  went  and  told  you?  A.  He 
never  did.  \ 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  Doherty  did  not  say  that  he  had  to  da 
it;  that  Roesch  told  him  to  do  it,  the  district  leader?  A, 
Captain  Doherty  on  the  police  trial  made  a  statement  that  he 
gave  me  information;  his  statement  was  absolutely  untrue;  I 
would  not  permit  him,  or  any  other  captain,  or  any  police 
officer  to  talk  to  me  about  that. 

Q.  Another  statement  made  in  connection  with  that  is  —  I 
want  to  see  how  far  this  goes  —  it  was  stated  that  you  told  hint 
to  go  back  to  the  station-house  and  do  as  Roesch  told  him  to  do? 
A.  Never  in  the  world. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  ever  hear  of  district  leaders  exercising  power 
or  authority  over  police  captains?  A.  I  did  not  hear  anything 
about  it  until  recently  here  in  these  proceedings;  I  presume  that 
the  district  leaders  talked  with  the  captain,  of  course;  but  I 
assume  they  talked  to  them  on  proper  grounds;  I  never  had 
any  information  that  they  approached  him  improperly. 

Q.  Judge  Roesch  has  admitted  on  the  witness  stand  here, 

that  he  secured  the  transfer  of  several  police  officials,   and 

some  sergeants,  if  I  n^nicMnhp^-  correctly  —  one  I  know;  is  it  a 

fact  that  district  leaders  of  the  organization  were  enabled  to 
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procure  those  transfers  of  officers  from  and  to  various  districts? 
A.  They  were  able  to;  I  made  some  of  them  at  the  request  of 
the  district  leaders  and  at  the  request  of  other  people. 

Q.  Did  you  think  that  a  proper  practice?  A.  I  would  very 
much  prefer  to  be  relieved  of  that;  it  is  a  great  annoyance  and 
nuisance,  and  I  did  not  want  it. 

Q.  Then  these  transfers,  made  at  the  request  of  district 
leaders  were  made  in  the  interest  of  the  political  organization 
of  which  you  were  members?  A.  They  were  made  mostly  in 
the  interest  of  the  officers  and  the  one  to  be  transferred,  and  his 
friends. 

Q.  It  was  made  substantially  as  a  political  move?  A.  Yes;  I 
think  that  is  so. 

Q.  And  do  you  think  Hunt  is  conducive  to  good  discipline  of  the 
force?  A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  it  injures  the  discipline  of 
the  force,    j  j 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  where  men  recognize  the  fact  that  they 
have  no  other  superiors  to  respond  to  or  rely  upon  but  irre- 
sponsible politicians,  don't  you  think  that  impairs  their  useful- 
ness, and  interferes  with  the  discipline  of  the  police?  A.  I  think 
the  same  pressure  would  be  made  to  bear  on  a  superintendent  if 
he  had  authority. 

Q.  Whether  applied  to  the  superintendent  or  a  commissioner, 
the  question  does  not  alter?    A.  Ko. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  a  wise  one,  or  mischievous?  A.  I  think 
it  is  a  good  one  to  get  rid  of. 

Q.  You  think  it  a  mischievous  one?    A.  Y^s,  I  do. 

Q.  Your  doing  it,  and  considering  it  a  mischievous  one,  will 
you  give  the  reason  why  you  did  it?  A.  The  reasons  given 
were,  it  was  of  advantage  to  the  officer,  and  would  bring  him  near 
his  home,  or  some  advantage  to  the  officer. 

Q.  Of  course,  there  must  be  some  specious  reason  given  you 
for  you  to  make  the  change?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  knew  at  various  times  that  these  transfers  were  re- 
quested; that  they  were  made  in  the  interest  of  politicians  — 
the  various  men  who  made  the  request?  A.  They  were  made 
both  sides:  it  was  six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other. 

Q.  I  am  not  questioning  about  the  particular  political  phase 
of  it  now;  I  am  speaking  of  politicians  generally?  A.  They 
were  urged  to  make  these  requests,  and  they  made  th«n;  and^ 
as  opportunity  offered  to  make  the  transfers  without  doing  any 
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injury  to  the  force;  where  the  precinct  was  two  or  three  de- 
ficient in  their  strength,  and  other  precincts  had  a  surplus,  we 
made  a  transfer.    ^ 

Q.  Where  a  police  official  in  a  precinct  recognizes  that  he  is 
obliged  to  a  political  leader  in  that  precinct  for  a  favor  extended 
to  him,  is  it  not  human  nature  that  he  would  be  ready  to  respond 
with  like  favor  to  that  politician  in  case  of  need  and  necessity? 
A.  It  ought  to  be  so,  I  suppose;  whether  it  is  so  or  not  is  a  ques- 
tion. 

Q.  You  recognize,  commissioner,  that  the  police  force  of  New 
York,  that  is  supposed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  citizens, 
should  be  made  use  of  to  subserve  no  political  party?  A.  I 
think  that  is  true;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  he  should  be  made  do  so?  A.  I  do 
not  think;  no  sir.  • 

Q.  You  have  been  a  conspicuous  member  of  your  political 
organization  —  Tammany  Hall?    A.  Yes;  somewhat. 

Q.  And  would  you  tell  us  to  what  extent  you  were  guided  in 
your  administration  of  the  head  of  the  police  department  in  this 
city  by  reason  of  your  political  affiliations?'  A.  Well,  I  don't 
know  of  any  instance  where  I  was  influenced  by  my  political  con- 
nections in  dealing  with  the  administration  of  the  force,  as  a 
force.     , 

Q.  We  will  take  this  case;  you  remember  the  election  of  1892? 
A.  Yes,  sir.    j 

Q.  You  and  the  superintendent  had  a  conflict?  A.  Well,  a 
verv  small  conflict. 

Q.  Well,  for  instance,  he  issued  orders  that  you  counter- 
manded?   A.  No,  sir.    j 

Q.  Didn't  you  come  into  the  room  where  the  superintendent 
was  addressing  the  captains  with  regard  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  election  laws  the  Sundav  before  election,  and  sav  to  the  as- 
sembled  captains  that  you  were  commissioner  of  police?  A.  I 
did  not;  I  have  testified  very  fully,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  You  have  gone  over  that  ground?  A.  Yes,  sir;  have  testi- 
fied very  fully,  and  am  ready  to  testify  again. 

Q.  Will  you  say  now,  for  my  enlightonmont,  as  I  was  not 
avare  that  you  had  testified  on  that  specific  point,  whether  or 
no  such  conflict  or  di\ision  took  place  between  yourself  and 
the   superintendent?     A.   It   did   not. 
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Q.  \Vliat  was  the  actual  condition  of  affairs  that  Sunday?     A. 
Th;it  was  the  first  year  that  I  was  president  of  the  board,  ha\ing 
been   elected   in   the  Ai)ril   previous   or   March   pre\ious;    the 
superintendent  came  to  mo  a  few  days  before  this  particular 
Sunday  and  said  ho  was  j^oing  to  call  the  captains  together  on 
Sunday  before  election  and  read  his  instructions  to  them  as  to 
the  conduct  of  the  police  at.tlie  polls;  it  is  a  printed  circular 
covering  a  number  ol  i)oints;  and  he  showed  me  the  circular, 
and  submitted  the  circular  to  me  to  know  if  I  had  any  sutijges- 
tlons  to  make,  and  I  read  it  over  and  said  it  was  all  right,  so  fajr 
as  I  could  see;  I  said  I  would  like  to  be  present  at  that  meeting; 
that  was  the  presidential  election  of  1892;  he  said  he  w^ould  be 
only  too  glad  to  have  me  there,  and  I  came  down;  I  think  I  got 
there  about  2  or  3  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon;  and  the  captains 
were  assembled,  or  very  soon  after  assembled;  and  the  superin- 
tendent read  his  circular  and  commented  on  it  in  his   way, 
taking  up  probably  15  or  20  minutes;  and  after  he  got  through 
he  said  the  presidert  of  the  board  was  here,  and  asked  me  if 
I  had  anything  to  say;  I  would  much  preferred  he  had  not  asked 
me  anything  about  it,  but  having  been  introduced  to  the  captains 
1  ihoiJixlit  I  should  say  something,  and  I  said  to  the  captains 
that  the  election  on  the  following  Tuesday  was  of  very  great  im- 
poi-tance  to  the  city,  there  was  the  largest  number  of  registered 
voters  w^e  had  had  ever  before,  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  it  should  be  a  quiet  election,  so  the  vote  could  be  polled, 
and  that  I  hoped  they  would  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
keep  the  best  order  on  that  day;  and  that  I  hoped  that  any  i)er- 
son  who  committed  a  breach  of  the  peace  on  that  day,  no  matter 
who  he  w^as,  w^hether  he  be  a  citizen  or  United  States  marshal, 
should  be  dealt  with  just  the  same  and  locked  up,  and  I  finished 
with  tliat;  and  probably  did  not  say  as  much  as  I  have  said  here; 
the  superintendent  stood  up  and  said  that  it  was  a  very  danger- 
ous thing  for  the  police  to  interfere  with  the  United  States 
marshal;  that  they  had  great  and  absolute  powers  under  the 
statutes;  and  he  thought  they  should  be  very  careful  not  to  have 
any  conflict  with  the  United  States  officers  at  the  polls;  now, 
that  is  all  the  conflict  there  w^as;  I  never  said  a  word  back,  and 
that  w\aR  the  end  of  it  ' 

Q.  Did  you  not  tell  the  captains  to  go  on  and  make  arrests^ 
or  not  to  make  arrests  as  they  thought  proper,  irrespective  of 
United  Stales  marshals?    A.  I  never  said  a  word  to  the  captainsL 
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except  what  I  describe  here;  I  never  spoke  to  them  after  the 
meeting  was  over;  I  never  said  a  word  to  them  until  after  the 
close  of  the  election;  what  I  said  here  covers  absolutely  every- 
thing I  did  say.  \ 

Q.  Did  you  make  Lieber  a  sergeant?    A.  I  didj  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  evec  hear  that  he  paid  money  for  his  sergeancy? 
A.  Not  until  it  was  mentioned  here  by  Captain  Schmittberger. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  about  his  paying  money?  A.  Not 
the  slightest;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  said  that  his  father,  a  merchant 
down  here  on  Greenwich  street,  paid  $4,000?  A.  Only  what 
was  said  in  the  testimony.  I 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  before?  A.  Never,  and  I  don't  believe 
a  word  of  it  j 

Mr.  Golf. — I  have  been  endeavoring  for  many  weeks  to  get 
hold  of  Mr.  Lieber  to  subpoena  him. 

Witness. — Sergeant  Fitzgerald  has  told  me  since  this  testi- 
mony was  given  that  he  has  seen  the  sergeant  and  the  sergeant 
is  ready  to  testify  about  it  and  so  are  all  the  family. 

C>.  I  haven't  any  doubt  about  that,  about  the  sergeant  being 
ready;  but  I  want  to  know  your  knowledge,  commissioner? 
A.  Well,  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever,  and  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge whatever  that  any  man  that  I  ever  recommended  for 
appointment,  or  officer,  ever  paid  a  dollar  to  anybody,  and  if 
I  had  knowledge  I  wouldn't  be  a  party  to  it. 

Q.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  common  notoriety  and  sworn  fb 
hert,  as  a  matter  of  common  rumor  and  notwiety,  that  for  the 
past  10  years  on  the  police  force  a  man  could  not  get  there 
except  by  purchasing  his  appointment?  A.  Well,  no  man  that 
I  was  ever  interested  in  appointing  could  get  there  if  I  knew 
that. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  rumor?    A.  I  have. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  take  any  steps  to  investigate  the  truth  of 
that  rumor?  A.  I  never  could  get  any  substantial  information 
about  it;  I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  inquire?  A.  No,  not  particularly;  I  inquired 
of  applicants  of  mine  who  came  to  me;  I  kepts  uiy  skirts  as 
clear  as  I  could. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  of  your  associates  in  your  board 
being  interested  financially  in  men's  appointments?  A.  No* 
until  tills  committee  went  into  session. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  beax  that  the  board  and  its  officers  were 
interested  in  the  appointment  of  captains?    A.  With  what,  sirT 

Q.  That  they  were  .interested  financially?    A.  As  a  board, 
you  said. 

Q.  Individually,  not  as  a  board?  A.  I  have  heard  the  rumor 
that  some  appointments  were  made  in  that  way. 

Q.  That  some  captains  got  their  appointments  by  buying 
them?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  hearing  that,  did  you  ever  take  steps  to  investigate 
the  truth  of  the  rumor?    A.  I  never  did;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  board?  A. 
No,  sir;  not  as  a  board,  the  matter  was  not  substantial  enough 
for  me  to  do  that. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  you  as  the  head  of  the  department,  even 
hearing  such  rumors,  don't  you  thiixk  it  would  be  proper  to  call 
the  attention  of  your  associates  to  these  rumors  that  affected 
the  honesty  as  well  as  the  discipline  of  the  department?  A. 
Well,  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  bring  up  a  matter  reflect- 
ing on  a  brother  commissioner  unless  you  have  some  substantfal 
information.  j 

Q.  Well,  where  it  reflected  upon  a  brother  commissioner  it 
would  reflect  upon  you  because  of  your  connection  with  the 
department;  and  wouldn't  it  be  better  to  have  these  rumors 
set  at  rest  than  to  have  them  gain  in  momentum.  A.  It 
would  if  I  were  able  to  get  the  information. 

Q.  But  you  never  tried  to  get  the  information?  A.  I  never 
had  an  opportunity  to  get  any  information  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Hasn't  it  been  a  matter  of  common  notorietv  in  the  d€^- 
partment  for  the  last  three  or  four  or  five  years  that  certain  cap- 
tains obtained  their  captaincy  and  had  to  pay  for  their  cap- 
taincy? A.  The  commissioners  are  liable  to  hear  less  about 
it  than  if  they  were  outside  of  the  department. 

Q.  Haven't  you  heard  such  rumors?  A.  I  have  heard  such 
rumors  on  the  subject 

Q.  And  you  never  thought  them  of  sufficient  importance  to 
eall  the  attention  of  the  board  to  them?  A.  I  never  had  infor- 
mation enough  to  call  the  attention  of  the  board  to  them;  I 
would  be  glad  to  do  it  if  I  had  any  information  whatever  upon 
♦hat  subject. 

Q.  It  has  been  sworn  to  here  that  the  police  department  is 
rotten  all  the  way  through;  what  have  you,  as  the  head  of  tiie 
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department,  to  say  to  that  testimony?  A.  Well,  I  am  very 
sorry  to  be  connected  with  the  department  while  such  testi- 
mony was  brought  out;  that  is  what  I  have  to  naxy  about  it. 

Q.  But  the  evidence  has  been  overwhelming  that  blackmail 
and  oppression  have  been  practiced  by  the  police  force  of  New 
York  for  the  past  10  or  12  years;  what  have  you  to  say  to  that 
condition  of  affairs?  A.  I  say  by  no  act  of  mine  have  I  con- 
tnbuted  to  any  such  state  of  affairs. 

Q.  But  you  may  be  guilty  of  a  sin  of  omission  as  well  as  the 
sin  of  commission?  A.  AYell,  I  don't  think  so;  nothing  came 
to  my  knowledge  that  would  make  me  believe  that  such  a  state 
of  affairs  existed. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  this  committee  how  it  was  that  such  a  state 
of  affairs  existed  while  you  were  the  head  of  the  department 
and  vet  nothing  was  done  bv  vou  to  remedv  it  or  to  discover  it? 
A.  I  can  not;  I  suppose  the  same  state  of  affairs  will  exist  pro- 
bably after  we  are  all  gone,  to  some  extent;  it  has  been  testi- 
fied here  that  this  state  of  atlairs  existed  since  this  committee 
was  in  session;  now,  the  board  of  police  had  no  such  informa- 
tion; nothing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  corrupt  condition  of  affaiitJ 
could  go  on  and  continue  forever  if  this  committee  hadn't  come 
down  here  from  Albany  to  investigate  so  far  as'  the  police 
commissioners  are  concerned?  A.  To  a  certain  extent  I  think 
they  could;  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  so  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  I  wish  to  ask  yon  a  ci  nest  ion  touching  a  matter  that  T 
have  just  passed;  didn't  Doherty  ask  you  to  transfer  Sergeant 
Liebers  from  that  i>recinct  because  he  had  tiik(»n  Mrs.  Thurow's 
bond?     A.  No,   sir;  he  didn't.  (, 

Q.  Didn't  Doherty  tell  you  that  there  would  be  trouble  about 
that  some  time  and  that  he  wanted  to  be  relieved  of  the  respon- 
sibility?    A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  ^Irs.  Thnrow  being  under  bond?  A- 
Never;  until  I  heard  it  come  out  before  the  boiird  of  police. 

Q.  And  before  this  committee?  A.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  did 
come  out  here  first;  I  rather  think  we  discovered  it  in  our  triala. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Tli(»  testimony  giv(*n  here  was  used  as 
the  base  of  charges  before  your  board. 

Mr.  Goff. —  What  you  refer  to  is  as  to  what  Doherty  charged. 

Q.  You  say  you  didn't  hear  it  before  it  came  out  on  the  police 
fHoi^     A    X  didn't  know  it   was   brought   out  here  that  the 

"^  "row  on  the  bond ;  I  thought  we 
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Q.  No;  we  have  the  blotters  here?  A.  Well,  it  was  dis- 
covered against  a  number  of  sergeants  that  you  didn't  discover. 

Q.  No;  we  had  all  the  blotters?  A.  There  are  some  that  we 
had  that  you  didn't  have,  I  think. 

Q.  Didn't  you  send  foi*  Sergeant  Liebers  after  Doherty  com- 
plained to  you  of  Captain  Liebers'  actions  and  tell  him  to  go 
ahead?  A.  I  sent  for  Sergeant  Liebers,  but  it  was  about  a 
different  matter  entirely  than  what  the  captain  has  charged. 

Q.  What  matter  was  it?  A.  The  captain  was  at  headquarters 
one  day,  came  into  my  room,  and  said  that  Sergeant  Liebers  was 
becoming  neglectfuj  of  his  duties;  as  I  had  something  to 
do  with  sending  Sergeant  Liebers  to  that  precinct,  because  it 
is  a  German  section  and  the  sergeant  was  a  German,  I  said  that 
J  would  send  for  Sergeant  Liebers  and  talk  to  him  about  it;  I 
sent  for  Sergeant  Liebers  and  told  him  that  I  understood  that 
he  was  neglectful  of  his  duties;  I  told  him  a  great  deal  more 
that  the  captain  hati  said  to  mo,  and  that  if  he  didn't  attend  to 
his  duties  and  do  better  in  the  future  that  he  would  be  trans- 
ferred from  there;  I  talked  to  him  very  sharph'  about  it;  but  I 
never  said  a  word  to  him  about  Mrs.  Thuiow  or  the  bond  case; 
I  never  knew  a  thing  about  it.  ^  j 

Q.  Have  you  stated  all  about  that  transaction  now?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  absohltely  so. 

Q.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  men  on  the  police 
force,  you  have  been  largely  influenced  by  the  political  backing 
that  applicants  had?  A.  All  things  being  equal  the  men  stand- 
ing equal  as  regards  their  civil  service  examinations  and  quali- 
fications I  accepted  the  recommendations  of  my  political  friends. 

Q.  And  took  those  men  in  preference  in  their  class?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now  we  have  here  the  letttMs  recommending  such  appoint- 
ments, and  I  have  a  sort  of  a  digest  of  those  letters;  we  have 
gone  over  these  letters  very  carefully,  and  if  you  wish  to  question 
our  figures  or  computations,  of  course,  you  can  take  the  letters 
yourself  and  compute  th«»m?  A.  Not  at  all;  I  am  waiting  to 
accept  your  digest  of  them. 

Q.  We  find  that  from  Tammany  clubs  and  on  the  official 
papers  of  Tammany  clubs,  among  these  letters,  there  are  123 
letters,  the  subjects  of  which  were  appointed  in  each  case;  we 
find  that  on  recomnj  mdations  written  on  the  Senate  paper  from 
the  Senate  chamber  at  Albany  that  15  recommendations  were 
made  to  you?    A.  That  is  verv  small  for  the  Senate. 
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Q.  1  beg  pardon,  41?    A.  That  is  better. 

Q.  Recommendations  on  the  Senate  paper;  we  find  tliat  recom- 
mendations on  the  Assembly  paper  which  were  acted  upon  b,v 
you  footed  up  32?  • 

Senator  O'Connor. — Mr.  GofT,  do  those  letters  give  the  names 
of  the  Senators? 

Mr.  Goff. — Yes,  sir;  we  have  them  all  here. 

Senator  O'Connor.— If  vou  have  any  from  me  I  wish  you 
would  publish  it  * 

Mr.  Goff. — How  dp  yon  know  that  we  haven't  any? 

Senator   O'Connor. — Because  I  never   wrote   one. 

Q.  On  the  county  clerk's  paper,  not  all  written  by  the  county 
clerk  or  in  his  name,  but  by  persons  connected  in  his  office  and 
himself,  there  were  12  appointments  made;  on  the  sheriff's 
paper,  by  the  sheriff  and  persons  connected  with  him  in  his 
office,  there  were  18  appointments  made  by  you;  on  commis- 
sioner of  jurors  paper  and  on  his  recommendation  there  were 
5;  on  the  fire  department  paper  recommendations  there  was  1; 
on  the  tax  department  paper  there  was  1;  on  the  board  of  alder- 
men paper — of  course  written  by  the  various  aldermen,  there 
are  65;  on  the  papers  of  the  different  police  justices  altogether 
there  were  35;  on  the  paper  of  the  aqueduct  commissioners,  by 
one  of  the  aqueduct  commissioners,  there  was  1;  on  paper 
coming  from  the  civil  courts,  signed  by  the  justices  of  those 
courts,  recommendations,  there  were  16;  on  the  paper  of  the 
General  Sessions  nearly  all  of  which  are  signed  by  the  chief 
clerk  of  that  court,  there  were  18  appointments;  on  the  quaran- 
tine coniuiissioner's  paper  there  were  2;  on  the  paper  of  the 
Union  League  club  tliore  was  1;  on  the  Special  Sessions  y)aper, 
coniifi^  from  (lie  j:id2:os  of  that  court,  there  wore  3;  from  the 
health  ih^partment,  from  one  of  the  commissioners,  there  was  1; 
from  tho  water  purveyor  there  was  1;  and  the  mayor  1;  from 
the  city  court,  on  its  paper,  by  the  judges,  3;  from  tlie  civil 
seivice  board  there  was  1 ;  from  the  street  cleaning 
department  on  its  paper,  signed  by  the  commissioner  and  the 
deputy  street  commissioner,  there  were  10;  on  the  commissioners 
of  charities  and  correction  paper,  mostly  signed  by  the  commis- 
sioners, chief  clerk  and  secretary,  there  were  18  appointments; 
from  the  bureau  of  combustibles  there  comes  1  appointment;  on 
the  paper  of  the  excise  board,  signed  by  the  excise  commissioners 
in  most  cases,  and  by  the  chief  clerk  and  secretary  combined, 
L.  702 
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there  were  19  appointments;  from  the  department  of  docks  there 
appeal's  to  be  1;  from  the  register's  office  there  appears  to  be  8; 
flrom  the  board  of  education  there  appears  to  be  1;  from  the  de- 
partment of  buildings,  1;  from  the  public  works,  6;  from  the 
street  improvements,  that  is  in  the  annexed  ward,  commissioner 
of  street  improvements  in  the  annexed  ward,  4;  from  the  Man- 
liattan  Club  there  is  1;  on  papers  coming  from  Congress,  signed 
by  Members  of  Congress,  there  are  three  appointments;  from  the 
Stu'rogate'  Court,  1;  from  the  Superior  Court,  1;  from  the  Com- 
iflion  Pleas  Court,  1;  from  the  corporation  counsel's  office,  1; 
by  the  corporation  counsel  and  the  chief  clerk,  6;  from  the 
chamberlain's  office,  1;  from  the  district  attorney's  office,  4; 
from  the  coroner's,  7;  to  continue  the  record  I  find  that  John  P. 
Carrol,  clerk  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions,  heads  the  list 
with  20;  T.  J.  Campbell  with  3;  John  D.  Crimmins  gets  only  3; 
Thomas  E.  Crimmins,  3;  Richard  Croker,  3;  Bourke  Cochran,  1; 
George  Sergeant  Cram,  2;  William  H.  Burke,  a  police  justice, 
20?    A.  You  don't  mean  appointments,  but  applications. 

Q.  These  are  applications  that  I  am  reading  now?  A.  These 
were  applications  for  appointment. 

Mr.  Goff.—  Yes. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  In  which  appointments  have  been  made. 

Mr.  Goff. —  No;  the  others  were  the  appointments.  These  are 
the  applications. 

Q.  From  Alderman  Brown,  that  is  the  alderman  of  this  dis- 
trict, I  believe,  21  applications;  Alderman  Bailey,  2;  Joseph 
Blumenthal,  2;  he  is  in  the  tax  department,  isn't  he?  A.  He  is 
now  commissioner  of  taxes. 

Q.  From  Daniel  E.  Finn,  2;  from  Maurice  Featherstone  — 
he  is  a  district  leader?    A.  He  is  water  purveyor,  I  believe. 

Q.  From  E.  J.  Fitzpatrick?  7;  he  is  a  district  leader?  A.  One 
of  the  coroners.    | 

Q.  From  Samuel  J.  Foley,  5;  he  is  a  member  of  Assembly? 
A.  Yes,  sir.    | 

Q.  From  James  Fitzpatrick,  4;  ke  is  a  district  leader?  A.  He 
w.is,  but  he  is  dead,  poor  fellow.    | 

From  R.  P.  Flower,  2?    A.  I  would  be  glad  to  give  him  2  more. 

Q.  From  George  Ehret,  3;  that  is  the  brewer?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  Thomas  J.  Dunn,  11;  he  is  a  district  leader?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  From  Alderman  P.  J.  Dooley,  14;  he  is  a  leader,  too?  A. 
Yes,  sir^  . 


Q.  William  Dal  ton,  17?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  excise  commissioner,  is  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  Morris  Dinkelspiel,  4;  John  C.  Munzinger,  5?  A« 
Yes.  sir;  that  is  a  good  while  ago;  and  he  was  in  good  standing 
at  that  time.    | 

Q.  He  has  not  written  any  since  he  has  gotten  into  bad  stand- 
ing?   A.  No,  sir;  nor  for  a  long  time  before  it. 

Q.  By  the  way,  speaking  of  Munzinger,  you  remember  that 
Munzinger  is  under  indictment?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  extorting  money  from  Lucy  McCarthy,  for  the  sum  of 
1500?"  A.  Yes,  sir.    j 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  stated  in  connection  with  that  matter, 
that  he  divided  the  money  with  the  police  captain  of  that  dis- 
trict?   A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't    | 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  stated,  or  hear  it  stated  by  Lucy  Mc- 
Carthy in  her  testimony,  that  it  was  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  police  captain  of  that  district  that  she  hired  Munzinger  t© 
act  as  her  lawyer?    A.  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  that  testimony. 

(i.  Did  that  subject  ever  come  up  before  the  police  com- 
missioners touching  the  Lucy  McCarthy  extortion?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  here  was  a  fact  brought  out  by  an  indictment  of  the 
grand  jury  of  this  county  indicting  a  lawyer  and  another  man 
named  Beardsley,  I  think?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think,  Beardsley. 

Q.  For  conspiring  to  extort  from  the  keeper  of  this  hoose 
of  ill-fame,  foOO;  did  the  board  of  police  commissioners  call  the 
captain  of  that  precinct  to  account  for  allowing  that  house  of 
ill-fame  to  exist  in  that  precinct?  A.  The  board  of  police  never 
had  any  such  information.  ( 

Q.  But  the  information  was  published  as  matter  of  record? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  An  indictment  by  the  grand  jury,  and  these  men  gave 
bail  to  answer;  that  was  information?  A.  Well,  her  house  was 
closed.  '  I 

Q.  But  was  the  police  captain  of  the  precinct  ever  called 
to  account  for  allowing  that  house  to  exist?  A.  T  understood 
the  house  was  closed  at  tlio  time. 

Q.  But  it  was  not  closed  at  the  time  that  she  paid  her  fSOO? 
A.  I  understood  it  was;  that  was  my  opinion  about  it. 

Q.  1  know,  but  what  T  want  to  get  at  is:  here  was  a  public 
record  with  which  not  only  all  citizens  are  charged  witl^f 
knowledge,  much  less  officials;  I  want  to  know  if  the  'board  ^f 
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police  commissioners  ever  took  any  action  on  that  case?  A. 
Xo,  sir;  the  matter  never  came  before  the  board;  1  understood 
ttie  house  was  closed ;  I  understood  she  paid  this  money  to  have 
it  opened.  ;  j 

Q.  The  facts  were  that  she  was  arrested,  and  after  being 
arrested  she  was  told  that  if  she  would  give  |500,  she  would 
^et  out  of  the  case  made  against  her  in  cdurt,  and  that  the 
|500  were  divided  between  three  persons,  namely,  between 
M4inei:nger,  the  police  court  clerk,  Conny  Smyth,  and  the  police 
captain  of  the  precinct?  A.  I  never  heard  that  the  police 
captain  of  the  precinct  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  I  beg  pardon?  A.  I  say  I  never  heard  that  she  testified 
that  the  captain  had  anything  to  do  with  it;  if  that  is  so  the 
district  attorney  ought  to  have  sent  that  information  to  the 
board;  I  never  knew  it. 

Q.  But  wasn't  it  the  board's  duty,  in  the  face  of  an  indict- 
m^eiit  against  two  men,  that  they  should  have  called  upon  the 
police  captain  of  that  precinct  to  answer  why  that  house  was 
allowed  to  exist  in  his  precinct?  A.  I  understood  that  the 
house  was  closed  and  that  this  money  was  given  to  permit  her 
to  open  again ;  that  is  the  way  it  came  to  me. 

Q.  Well,  it  came  to  you  erroneously;  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
board  of  police  commissioners  never  took  any  action  in  that  case? 
A.  No;  we  never  knew  what  was  testified  to  before  the  grand 
jury. 

Q.  But  it  was  a  matter  that  the  press  printed  at  the  time? 
A.  Not  in  that  way,  sir. 

Q.  I  think  yon  will  find  it  so?  A.  If  it  was  so  printed  in  the 
papers  at  that  time,  we  certainly  would  have  taken  it  up. 

Q.  Now,  here  is  a  letter  of  recommendation  coming  from 
J.  W.  Hinckley,  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  com- 
mittee, isn't  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Three  applications;  but  there  is  one  letter  here  on  the 
paper  of  the  Murray  Hill  hotel;  "Honorable  James  J.  Martin, 
president,  board  of  police.  Dear  Mr.  Martin. —  I  would  like 
very  much  to  have  this  man,  John  R.  Horton,  passed  in  the 
examination;  please  help  him."  Do  you  remember  what  was 
done  with  Mr.  Horton?  A.  Nothing,  only  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  file  his  application  just  as  it  is  there. 

Q.  This  was  a  peculiar  letter?  A.  I  never  heard  of  him  before 
or  since,  and  T  paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to  it 
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Q.  This  was  a  peculiar  letter,  that  he  would  like  you  to  help 
him  in  passing  the  examination?  A.  Well,  I  didn't  help  him; 
I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  I  will  not  take  up  the  time  by  reading  the  names,  but  I 
find  the  names  of  all  the  district  leaders  here,  in  addition  the 
names  of  citizens  whp  are  not  district  leaders  and  haven't  been; 
for  instance,  Senator  George  F.  Roesch,  puts  up  21?  A.  Well, 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  district  organization  at  that  time. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  say?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  there  is  George  W.  Plunkett  who  runs  up  to  30;  here 
is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Sulzer: 

**  Tammany  Association  of  the  14th  Assembly  District, 

East    Fourteenth   Street 

New  York,  March  1,  1890. 

"  My  dear  Commissioner. —  This  will  introduce  to  you  Mr. 
John  Murphy  of  whom  I  spoke  to  you  about  on  Friday.  He  is ' 
now  on  the  eligible  list  for  appointment  on  the  force,  but  as  his 
average  is  low,  he  wishes  a  letter  from  you  to  Commissioner 
Ackerman  to  pass  a  new  examination  at  once,  as  he  will  be  in 
the  next  requisition.  His  appointment  will  help  our  organi- 
zation. 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

"WILLIAM  SULZER." 

A.  I  gave  the  candidate  a  new  application  paper,  I  suppose, 
on  that,  if  my  indorsement  is  on  the  face  of  the  letter. 

Q.  Yes;  your  indorsement  is  on  the  face  of  the  letter?  A. 
That  means  that  he  was  permitted  to  file  an  application. 

Q.  Because  it  would  help  the  organization?    A.  I  suppose  so, 
yes,  sir;  I  plead  guilty  to  that. 
Q.  This  letter: 

"  Flower  &  Company, 
•  .52  Broadway  and  5  Exchange  Place, 
New  York,  October   17,  1890. 

"James  J.  Martin,  Police  Commissioner: 

"J.  M.  Fitzgerald  of  Jefferson  county,  the  bearer,  who  has 
been  on  Our  Democratic  county  committee  for  five  years,  wants 
to  be  a  policeman.    If  you  can  aid  him  I  would  be  obliged  to  you. 

"Yours  truly, 

"R.  P.  FLOWER'* 
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So  that,  Commissioner  Martin,  you  were  not  alone  subject  to 
the  local  politicians  but  you  were  subject 'to  the  Jefferson 
county  politicians  for  favors?    A.  And  othei*  counties  also. 

Q.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass,  Commissioner  Martin,  that  the 
police  force  of  New  York  has  been  made  almost  the  stamping 
ground  for  applicants  from  all  parts  of  the  State?  A.  From 
both  parties,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  both  parties?  A.  Yes,  sir;  candidates  naturally  go 
to  public  men  for  letters  to  the  commissioners;  it  is  very  natural, 
I  think. 

Q.  Now,  Commissioner  Martin,  I  learned  from  General  Miles 
the  other  night  that  the  police  force  at  the  Woi'ld's  Fair  in 
Chicago  was  oi*ganized  by  Col.  Rice  of  the  regular  ai*my  and 
that  Colonel  Rice  made  it  a  rule  in  organizing  that  force  that 
he  would  not  accept  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  any  man 
in  public  life,  and  the  result  was  that  he  got  the  best  police 
force  that  was  ever  on  this  c-ontinent;  what  have  you  to  say  iis  to 
the  contrast  between  the  New  Y'ork  police  force  and  that  organ- 
ized by  Colonel  Rice?  A.  Well,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Q.  General  Miles  is  a  soldier  of  national  reputation,  and  he 
told  me  that?  A.  I  will  not  doubt  the  statement  of  General 
Miles,  but  I  doubt  the  statement  of  any  man  who  made  that 
statement  to  him. 

Q.  I'ossibly  you  misunderstand  mo:  Colonel  Rice  was  a  member 
of  General  Miles'  ccmimand,  a  colonel  in  the  regular  ai-my, 
and  by  permission  of  the  war  department  General  Miles  assigned 
him  to  do  this  work  of  oirganizing  the  police  force  at  the  World's 
Fair,  Jind  it  was  General  Miles'  own  knowledge  that  that  rule 
was  adopted  and  that  it  was  adhei*ed  to  throughout  the  organ- 
ization of  that  police  force;  and  he  said  it  was  the  best  organized 
police  force  that  was  ever  on  the  American  continent;  now.  1 
ask  you  to  contrast  that  with  the  manner  of  organizing  tlie 
police  department  in  the  city  of  New  York  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  public  men  of  all  political  parties  throughout 
this  State  and  over  all  parts  of  this  State  to  get  applicants  on 
the  police  force?  A.  I  say  as  to  the  physique  and  intelligence 
of  the  police  force  of  New  York  that  it  could  not  be  excelled  by 
any  organization  formed  by  Colonel  Rice  or  anybody  else,  as 
a  force. 
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Q.  We  have  it  here  in  evidence  that  as  to  their  public  morality 
it  would  be  a  diflScult  thing  and  an  impossible  thing  to  find  in 
any  city  of  the  civilized  world  such  a  depraved  lot  of  men 
as  constitute  the  New  York  police  department?  A.  Well,  they 
haven't  had  investigating  committees  in  other  places  as  yet. 

Q.  I  said  I  wouldn't  read  another  letter,  but  I  will  have  to 
break  my  promise,  because  there  is  one  here  which,  if  for 
nothing  else  but  the  i>euman.ship,  1  would  like  to  exhibit  to 
the  committee  and  to  the  representativf-s  of  the  press. 

The  letter  is  in  typewriting  with  a  printed  heading:  "John 
Sergeant  Cram,  counsel lor-at-law,  William  street,  New  York, 
December  14th.  Hon.  James  J.  Martin.  My  Dear  Commis- 
sioner.—  I  write  to  ask  as  a  personal  favor  that  you  send  the 
bearer,  J.  F.  Brady,  who  lives  at  No.  152  West  Thirty-seventh 
street,  in  my  Assembly  district,  to  the  civil  service  examination. 
He  is  an  applicant  for  the  position  of  policeman,  and  I  think 
when  he  is  on  the  eligible  list  I  think  I  can  get  one  of  my 
friends  to  appoint  him.  He  is  now  employed  as  assistant  fore- 
man in  Patrick  Ryan's  box  factory."  That  is  the  Ryan  that 
paid  blackmail  to  the  police.  A.  And  didn't  know  j\'hich  cap- 
tain he  paid  it  to. 

Q.  Well,  commissioner,  I  wouldn't  have  said  anything  but  for 
your  suggestion;  he  did  not  know  who  he  paid  it  to?  A.  But 
be  didn't  testify  to  it. 

Senator  Bradley. — He  did. 

Q.  He  did,  and  we  had  his  checks  here?  A.  Well,  I  under- 
stood he  paid  it  to  Captain  Stephenson  and  our  investigation 
afterward  discovered  that  he  wasn't  in  the  precinct. 

Q.  Well,  Captain  Stephenson  is  in  misfortune  now,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  say  a  word  to  add  to  that;  misfortune;  but  Ryan 
knew  to  whom  that  money  was  paid;  I  will  tell  you  that?  A. 
Well,  it  has  not  come  to  us  as  yet,  Mr.  GoflP. 

Q.  We  don't  get  the  whole  truth  from  every  witness  who 
goes  on  the  stand  unfortunately;  I  discovered,  I  may  say,  that 
there  was  a  tie  of  relationship  between  Ryan  and  a  police  cap- 
tain; the  letter  goes  on  to  say:  **At  the  corner  of  Morton  and 
Washington  streets  and  is  a  man  of  unusual  intelligence.  He 
is  also  sober,  honest  and  industrious.  I  will  consider  it  a  per- 
sonal favor  if  you  will  send  him  to  the  examination,  and  will 
explain  more  fully  when  I  see  you  why  I  am  interested  in  hiuL 

"Yours  sincerely, 

"  '  «*EBGEANT  ORAM." 


Now,  this  is  tlie  explanation;  you  see  the  letter  is  typewrit- 
ten and  at  the  foot  there  is  written  in  a  sort  of  a  cross  between 
old  English  and  German  characters:  *'He  is  a  T.  H.  Democrat, •* 
Well,   Mr.    Commissioner,  it    has    been    sworn    before  this 
committee  that  captains  of  precincts  collected  money  regularly 
assessed  and   levied   on   houses   of  prostitution,   policy    shops, 
gambling-houses,   pool-rooms,  push-cart  peddlers,  lumber  mer- 
chants,  merchants  who  occnj»ied  the  sidewalk  with  their  wares, 
eailiiiakers  in  lofts  40  feet  above  the  sidewalk,  bootblacks  ou 
the  corners,  Greek  flower  peddlers,  Italian  fruit  venders,  drr- 
goods  millionaire  merchants,  soda  w^ater  fountains  and  almost 
evf^ry  conceivable  industry  in  our  great  city,  and  that  that  has 
flourished  for  yeais;  can  you  say  as  the  head  of  the  police  depai't- 
meu(    that   such  practices  could   have   gone   on   without   your 
knowledge?     A.  Yes,  sir;  they  did  go  on  without  my  knowledge, 
(i.  It  has  been  further  testified  to  here  that  money  was  being 
collected  for  the  purpose  o^  paying  for  a  police  captain's  appoint- 
ment, and  that  that  money  was  handed  over;  could  such  prac- 
tices have  gone  on   without  your  knowledge  as  head  of  the 
police  dejiartment?    A.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  gone  on;  I  never  knew 
the  firet  tiling  about  it 

Q.  It  has  also  been  sworn  here  that  captains  paid  to  their 
inspectors  a  portion  of  the  corruption  fund  which  they  col- 
lected in  their  several  precincts  for  years;  could  such  things 
have  gone  on  without  your  knowledge?    A.  It  could,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  did?  A.  Well,  I  won't  say  that;  the  evidence 
has  not  been  brought  to  me  as  to  that. 

Q.  It  has  been  sworn  to  here?  A.  But  I  say  it  has  not  come  to 
me  as  a  commissioner  of  police. 

Q.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  in  reading  the  public  x)ress  of  |)olice 
captains  becoming  wealthy  and  investing  largely  in  real  estate: 
did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  investigate  the  officers  of  your  depart- 
ment and  find  out  where  thev  obtained  the  monev  to  buv  such 
costly  real  estate?  A.  My  attention  was  never  called  to  such 
things  as  that,  that  captains  were  investing  in  real  estate. 

Q.  I  remember  roadinq:  in  the  ^ew  York  Sun,  for  instance, 
a  column  headed,  "Thrifty  police  captains,''  in  which  figures 
and  illustrations  of  the  houses  that  they  had  recently  bought 
w(»re  given:  has  that  b(»en  brought  to  your  attention?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  never  saw  that  article;  I  am  a  constant  i-eader  of  the  8un» 
too. 
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Q.  Evidently  the  Sun  did  not  shine  to  you?  A.  I  usually  i^ead 
it  every  day.  ' 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  to  here  that  you  protected  a  disorderly 
house  from  interference  by  Captain  Schmittberger,  Mrs.  Sadie 
West,  and  that  you  compelled  Captain  Schmittberger  to  send 
an  officer  there  to  apologize  to  her;  how  did  you  come  to  inter- 
fere to  protect  Sadie  West?  A.  I  didn't  interfere  to  protect 
Sajdie  West ;  I  interfered,  aa  I  have  stated  already,  at  the  request 
of  a  friend  who  I  know  very  well,  who  was  a  member  of  my 
club,  and  whose  name  I  am  ready  to  give  if  the  committee  thinks 
I  oi^ght  to  do  it  , 

Q.  It  is  a  question  for  you  more  than  it  is  for  the  committee; 
why  should  you,  a  police  commissioner,  interpose  your  official 
character  to  either  protect  or  defend  or  interfere  in  any  way 
with  a  police  captain  who  was  enforcing  the  law?  A.  I  did  not 
interfere;  I  toid  the  captain  just  the  statement  that  this  gentle- 
man had  made  to  me;  I  told  the  captain  that  he  wished  he 
would  investigate  it,  look  into  the 'matter  and  see  if  it  was  true; 
that  if  the  statement  that  was  given  to  me  was  true,  that  the 
police  officer  had  no  business  at  that  house,  and  the  captain 
came  back  and  told  me  that  my  statement  was  true,  that  the 
information  given  me  vrsiS  correct;  now  that  is  the  truth  of  it, 
absolutelv  so. 

I 

Q.  Wasn't  it  sufficient  for  a  police  captain  to  know  that  a 
police  commissioner  was  interested?  A.  No,  sir;  I  told  him 
expressly  at  that  time — 

Q.  Did  you  tell  liini  who  requested  you?  A.  I  did  not;  I  told 
him  that  a  gentleman  friend  in  the  club  had  told  me  so,  and 
I  said,  "  Now,  captain,  I  want  you  to  look  into  this  matter,  and 
see  if  this  statement  is  correct;  if  this  house  is  improper,  I  do 
not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it;  you  go  and  do  your 
dutv." 

Q.  Th^  captain  swore  that  you  compelled  him  to  send  an  officer 
there  to  apologize  to  Sadie  West?  A.  The  captain  swore  to 
what  was  untrue,    j 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  base  that  upon  any  animosity  to 
you  by  the  captain?    A.  Well,  1  am  inclined  to  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  animosity?    A.  At  the  time  that 

Cpptain  Schmittberger  was  in  command  of  the  steamboat  squad, 

when  he  was  first  made  a  captain,  I  interfered  on  behalf  of 

Officer  De  Gann,  who  was  a  witness  here,  to  inquire  why  he  had 
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l)een  transTeiTed  froni  the  Freneli  line  pier;  the  ofBcer  came  to 
me,  and  stated  thai  he  had  beeu  there  for  years;  that  he  spoke 
French;  that  the  officers  of  the  line  were  in  favor  of  his  remain- 
ing there;  and  Uiat  he  was  transfei'red  to  the  East  river,  some- 
where near  the  Fish  Market;  1  rnadf*  some  inquiriee  alxtut  it;  I 
spoke  to  the  then  siiperintendeut  of  police,  who  was  Huperin- 
tendent  Murray,  if  1  remiiubet  con-ectly;  and  notwithstanding 
all  tliat  I  did  this  officer  couldn't  get  back  there;  he  didn't  get 
biick  there;  the  captain  kiiew  that  I  was  intei-ested  In  the  offlcer; 
knew  that  I  was  interested  in  Officer  De  Qann;  that  I  was  In- 
tere8t<>d  to  see  tliat  he  was  properly  treated. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  that  a  police  captain  conld  defy  a  commig- 
sioner?     A.  I  don't  see  any  reason  why  he  couldn't;  yea,  sir, 

Q.  But  the  commissioner  is  the  head  of  the  department?  A. 
Tliis  niau  didn't  get  back;  I  was  enlisted  in  his  favor;  I  believed 
that  he  was  improperly  removed  at  the  time. 

Q,  Wasn't  it  your  duty  to  investigate  the  matter  and  restore 
that  man  if  he  had  been  improperly  dealt  with?  A,  I  left  It  to 
the  superintendent,  and  he  sold  the  man  was  removed  for  piood 
reasons  given  to  him  by  the  captain;  the  captain  told  him  some- 
thing else;  1  didn't  know  the  officer  was  removed  for  failing  to 
give  the  captain  money,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  of  course;  the 
captain  said  he  was  removed  for  some  neglect  of  duty. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  fact  tliat  yon  leave  the  whole  execntire  work 
of  the  department  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent?  A.  Well, 
to  a  great  extent;  almost  entirely  so;  yes,  air. 

Q.  Ts  it  not  a  fact  also  that  if,  under  these  conditions,  tb* 
superintendent  fails  in  performing  his  duty,  that  the  reaponsl- 
hility  rests  upon  you?     A.  Yes.  sir;  that  is  true. 

Q.  Can  you  say  if  the  superintendent  has  failed  to  perform 
Ilia  dut.y  now  in  the  light  of  all  (he  events  that  have  taken  place, 
and  in  the  light  of  your  knowledge  as  derived  from  the  testimony 
taken  before  this  committee?  A.  Can  I  say  whether  he  hai 
performed  his  duty?  < 

Q.  Whether  lie  has  failed  to  perform  bis  duty?  .\.  I  haven't 
anything  to  say  about  that;  the  superintendent  seemed  to  be 
vigilant  and  active  in  every  matter  that  was  brought  to  bts  at- 
tention.] 

C;.  I>on't  yon  think  tliaf  if  yon  had  performed  yonr  doty,  aod 
lire  superintendent  had  perfonned  his  duty,  that  the  lamentable 
condition  of  ntTnirs  testified  to  have  existed  In  the  police  deport- 
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mcnt  for  years,  and  particularly  under  'your  administration, 
could  have  been  prevented?  A.  Well,  I  can  only  speak  for  my- 
self; I  certainly  never  contributed  to  anything  that  has  developed 
here^ 

Q.  I  am  not  questioning  that,  commissioner;  but  I  ask  you 
again,  if  you  had  performed  all  your  duties,  and  if  the  superin- 
tendent had  performed  his  full  duty,  don't  you  think  that  the 
lamentable  condition  of  affairs  sworn  to  exist  here  in  the  police 
department  might  have  been  prevented?  A.  Well,  I  can  not 
answer  that  question.    J 

Q.  Why?  A.  Well,  I  can  not  hold  the  superintendent  respon- 
sible for  these  affairs;  I  haven't  any  evidence  that  he  is  re- 
sponsible. 

Q.  But  he  is  your  inferior  or  your  subordinate?  A.  T  under- 
stand that,  but  he  may  have  proper  explanation  to  offer  on 
that  subject. 

Q.  But  we  want  your  idea  as  head  of  tlie  department;  we  want 
your  idea  that  if  the  condition  existed  that  I  have  stated  — 
speaking  of  you  as  the  board  of  commissioners;  I  do  not  speak 
of  you  individually,  but  as  the  board  of  commissioners  —  if  the 
board  had  performed  their  full  duty  and  if  the  superintendent 
had  performed  his  full  duty,  do  you  think  that  this  terrible 
condition  of  affairs  could  have  existed  in  tTie  police  depart- 
ment?   A.  Well,  that  is  a  very  hard  question  to  answer. 

Q.  Well,  was  there  friction  between  the  administrative  branch 
of  the  department  and  the  executive  branch?  A.  No,  sir;  there 
is  not.        I 

Q.  If  there  has  been  no  friction,  then  the  administrative  part 
of  the  department  .and  the  executive  head  of  the  department 
must  have  worked  in  unison?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  conformity?     A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  they  having  worked  in  unison  and  in  conformity,  each 
branch  trying  and  endeavoring  to  do  its  full  duty,  do  you 
yet  hesitate  to  give  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  bad  or  rotten  condition  of  .affairs  in  tlie  police  depart- 
ment could  not  have  been  prevented  or  cured?  A.  There  never 
were  any  facts  submitted  to  the  board  of  ])olice  bearing  on  those 
matters.  * 

Q.  But  since  the  board  of  police  have  the  absolute  power 
touching  the  discipline  and  rules  of  the  department,  if  they 
had  exercised  that  power  in  good  faith,  couldn't  they  have 
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prevented  the  terrible  condition  of  affairs  from  existing  that 
has  existed  in  the  department?  A.  Well,  I  don't  think  as  a 
board  that  it  could. 

Q.  As  at  present  constituted?    A.  As  at  present  constituted, 
or  as  has  been  constituted  since  mv  time. 

Q.  But,  if  we  went  along,  commissioner,  under  the  present 
system,  and  assuming  that  the  Lexow  committee  had  never 
existed,  the  same  condition  of  affairs  would  have  existed  in 
the  police  department  and  continue  to  exist?  A.  Well,  I  am 
very  much  afraid  it  would;  we  have  had  changes  in  the  de- 
partment within  a  year;  they  are  active,  vigilant  commissioners^ 
endeavoring  to  do  their  duty,  and  still  it  has  been  shown  hers 
recently,  by  testimony,  that  these  things  have  existed  right 
to  up  within  a  few  days. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Would  one  commissioner  be  able  to  solve  the  problem  any 
better  than  the  allied  judgments  of  four?  A.  I  don't  think  he 
would;  I  think  one  commissioner  of  police  at  the  head  of  tlid 
department  would  be  so  busy  that  he  wouldn't  know  what 
was  going  on. 

By  Mr.  Goff  : 

Q.  Well,  commissioner,  that  is  a  question,  of  course?  A.  I  say 
that  one  commissioner  of  police  would  be  physically  unable 
to  attend  to  the  duties  of  the  department. 

Q.  And  yet  the  secretary  of  war  is  able  to  attend  to  the 
great  duties  of  the  war  department  of  the  United  States?  A. 
That  is  very  true;  but  he  may  not  know  all  that  is  goinjr  on. 

By  Chairman  Lexow  : 

Q.  According  to  your  statement  you  have  left  the  attention 
of  all  the  executive  business  of  the  department  to  the  super- 
intendent?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  he  substantially  represented  a  one  head  commis- 
sioner for  all  the  executive  duties  of  the  force?    A.  That  is-true. 

Q.  And  he  has  not  been  able,  apparently,  to  eradicate  this 
corruption,  has  he?  .  A.  No,  sir;  he  has  not 
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Bj  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Isn't  the  fault  of  this  your  having  too  much  confidence  in 
jour  officers?  A.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  confidence  In 
the  police  force  up  to  these  disclosures;  I  mu&t  say  that  I  had 
great  confidence  in  them. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  we  of  the  committee  can  not  understand  is  this: 
that  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  these  rumors  for  years 
passed  for  the  purchase  of  promotions,  purchases  of  commis- 
49ions,  for  captaincies,  and  the  general  blackmail  levied  through- 
out the  city  which  had  been  an  open  sek^ret  for  years,  that  the 
commissioners  have  not  taken  some  active,  energetic  course  to 
get  at  the  bottom  of  the  facts?  A.  I  don't  think  the  com- 
missioners heard  as  much  about  it  as  people  outside. 

Q.  It  has  been  printed  in  the  newspapers,  hasn't  it?  A. 
No,  sir;  it  has  not;  I  certainly  heard  a  great  deal  more  about 
it  before  I  was  connected  with  the  police  department  than  I 
have  since. 

Q.  What  I  can  not  understand  is,  for  instance,  is,  when  you 
heard  as  you  did  hear,  as  you  say,  that  commissions  for  cap- 
taincies had  been  made  the  subject  of  barter  and  sale  that  you 
didn't  in  an  official  communication  to  the  superintendent  draw 
his  attention  to  that  fact  and  ask  him  to  investigate  authori- 
tatively ii  to  tliat  i^ubject;  why  hasn't  something  of  that  kind  been 
done?  A.  Well,  it  never  came  to  me  in  sufficient  form  to 
warrant  me  in  doing  that,  to  allege  that  any  officer  had  paid 
for  his  appointment. 

By  Mr.  Gofl: 

• 

Q.  As  a  question  of  Lack  of  discipline  in  the  department,  I 
will  take  the  case  of  Captain  Slevin,  tried  the  early  month  of 
this  year  before  the  police  commissioners?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tried  for  failure  to  suppress  houses  of  evil  resort  in  his 
precinct?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  decision  has  been  rendered  in  that  case  yet?  A. 
No,  sir;  T  want  to  explain  why;  there  were  changes  made  in  the 
commission  just  about  the  time  the  Slevin  cape  was  closed;  Com- 
missioner MacLean  went  out  of  the  board;  a  new  commissioner 
•  came  in;  shortly  afterward  another    '  ^'^^  Dlace  owing 
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to  the  letiiignatioii  of  Commissioner  MeClave,  and  in  that  way 
that  case  has  been  delayed  and  has  not  been  decided;  that  is 
the  reason  for  it. 

Q.  But,  Commissioner  Martin,  then  if  that  condition  of  things 
continues,  those  cases  will  never  be  decided?  A.  I  believe  the 
case  is  before  this  committee  and  has  been  for  sometime  passed; 
it  has  been  subpoenaed  here. 

Q.  The  case  of  Captain  Kichard  O'Connor  tlie  same?  A. 
Captain  Kichard  O'Connor's  case  was  tried  at  that  time  and  the 
evidence  was  very  meagre;  in  fact,  there  was  no  evidence  at  all. 

Q.  It  was  only  the  failure  of  the  commissioners  to  act?  A. 
We  held  that  case  beca,use  Captain  O'Connor's  wardman,  OflSoer 
Sheridan,  was  indicted,  and  we  expected  that  on  his  trial  some 
additional  evidence  would  be  procured  that  w^uld  warrant  us 
in  introducing  it  into  the  captain's  case;  that  is  the  reason  that 
case  is  held;  the  counsel  that  is  representing  these  people,  Mr. 
O'Neill,  knows  all  about  it;  and  that  it  was  the  proper  thing  to 
do,  he  thought,  to  hold  the  decision  in  the  O'Connor  case  and 
wait  for  additional  evidence. 

Kv  Senator  Cantor: 

Q.  Do  I  undei-stand  that  your  commission  has  not  the  power 
to  issue  a  subpoena  or  to  enforce  appeiunince  under  a  subpoena 
unless  s[MMitic  charges  are  made  against  an  oflioer?  A.  We 
have  power  to  issue  a  subpoena,  but  it  is  very  little  use  after  it 
is  issued. 

Q.  But  not  to  comi)el  the  attendance  of  witnesses?  A.  Not  to 
compel  their  attendance. 

Q.  If  the  law  was  amended  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  you 
to  issue  subpm^nas,  and  examine  into  rumors,  would  that  tend 
to  hrlp  you?    A.  That  would  be  very  valuable  indeed. 

Q.  With  power  something  similar  to  this  committee?  A. 
That  is  right.    ; 

Senator  O'Connor.— Is  that  the  fact  Mr.  GoflF,  that  if  the 
board  issues  a  subpoena  they  have  no  power  to  compel  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses? 

Mr.  (lotT. —  I  think  that  is  the  case  of  people  outside  of  the  de- 
partment.   \ 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Then  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  do  any- 
thing substantial  until  they  got  that  power. 
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Mr.  Goff. —  I  think  that  is  the  law.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
question  has  ever  been  decided  by  a  court  of  high  jurisdiction, 
but  I  tliink  that  is  the  fair  construction  of  the  law. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  You  think  that  any  commission  that  is 
constituted  by  a  reorganization,  if  there  should  be  one,  oujrht  to 
have  that  i)0\v(.'r,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Touching  offenses  committed  by  policemen? 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Or  touching  charges  that  through  im- 
proper influences  they  had  procured  promotions,  or  anything 
that  goes  toward  the  discipline  of  good  standing  of  the  force. 

Mr.  Goff. —  It  looks  so. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  And  that  they  ought  to  be  able  to  do  that 
without  8|>ecitic  charges  against  anybody  as  a  foundation  for  a 
proco(»ding?  .      ] 

Mr.  Goff'. —  That  the  proper  commission  or  commissioner  ou<rht 
to  be  invested  with  the  powers  of  a  committee  of  investigation. 

Witness. —  And  the  board  ought  also  to  have  a  counsel  there 
continually  to  pass  on  evidence  and  obtain  evidence. 

Bv  :>rr.  Goff- 

« 

(J.  You  said  you  were  prepared  to  give  the  name  of  the  man 
wlio  n*qu(?sted?    A.  Yes,  sir;  if  the  committee  wants  it 

^\v.  Goff. —  I  do  not  feel,  Senators,  that  there  is  any  necessity 
for  that.    If  you  think  otherwise,  I  am  perfectly  willing. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  No,  I  think  not  We  do  not  want  to 
drn^  private  characters  into  the  mire. 

Q.  Well,  the  captain  that  we  spoke  of  testified  that  you  told 
him  not  to  interfere  with  certain  houses  of  evil  resort  in  the 
nei^jjhborhood  of  a  public  school  in  Forty-sixth  street,  is  that 
true?     A.  That  is  not  tnie. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  speak  to  him  about  the  school?  A.  Never 
spoke  to  him  about  the  school  or  the  houses  in  the  block. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  he  should  commit  perjury 
on  that  point  against  you?  A.  I  do  not  at  this  time;  the  only 
time  I  ever  spoke  to  him  about  the  houses  in  that  neighbor- 
hood— I  live  in  Forty-eighth  street  myself — I  spoke  to  him  about 
a  lioufM'  in  FoKy-w^venth  street  at  the  request  of  the  resi- 
(l(Mits  of  tliat  block,  headed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Dillon,  a  painter 
and  decorator  on  Sixth  avenue  near  Forty-sixth  street;  at  their 
request  I  spoke  to  the  captain  about  that  house,  that  he  should 
put  himself  in  communication  with  those  citizens  and  do  all  he 
could  to  comply  with  their  request  to  get  rid  ol  >(>a»X.  ^"^^^^ 
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Q.  We  ask  you  in  our  letter  and  also  in  our  subpoena  if  yon 
would  produce  before  this  committee  your  bank-books  and  cer- 
tificates of  deposit?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  ready  to  do  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  bank-books  you  are  ready  to  produce?  A.  1 
have  two  bank-books,  one  in  the  Empire  State  Bank  comer  of 
Bleecker  street  and  Broadway,  and  the  other  is  on  the  Union 
Trust  Company. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  telling  us  the  amounts  of  your 
deposits?    A.  Not  the  slightest.  i 

Q.  Tell  us,  please?  A.  I  have  in  the  Union  Trust  Company 
something  like  f8,100  of  which  I  think  about  |600  is  interest. 

Q.  And  in  the  Empire  State  Bank?  A.  I  had  something  like 
|99(i  at  this  time. 

Q.  Does  that  represent  all  the  bank  deposits  that  you  have 
now?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  any  one  hold  any  bank  deposits  for  you  in  trust?  A. 
No,  sir;  they  do  not. 

Q.  Or   under  |!any   arrangememt  'whatever?    A.  Nor    under 
any  arrangement  whatever. 

Q.  Have  you  a  bank  account  in  anj'  person's  name,  fictitious 
or  real?     A.  I  have  not 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  such?    A.  Never. 

Q.  Have  you  changed  or  closed  any  bank  account  since  the 
commencement  of  this  investigation?    A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  What  real  property  do  you  own?  A.  I  own  a  house  in 
West  Sixty-fourth  street  where  my  sister  and  her  family  lives, 
which  I  purchased  in  the  beginning  of  1887. 

Q.  What  year  did  you  go  into  the  commission?  A.  In  1889; 
I  purchased  that  liouse  because  my  sister  was  living  in  it  at  the 
time,  so  tliat  sh(»  might  have  a  home. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  that  house?  A.  Ten  thousand 
dollars. 

Q.  Do  vou  own  anv  other  real  estate?  A.  I  own  the  house 
that  I  live  in. 

Q.  When  did  vou  buv  that?    A.  In  1802. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  that?  A.  Twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  were  paid  down  at  the  time,  and  there  is  a  mort- 
gage of  $10,000. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  the  money  that  you  used  in  the  pur- 
chase of  that  house?  A.  I  had  the  money  at  the  time,  accu- 
mulations that  I  had  saved  from  time  to  time. 
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Q.  How  long  were  you  on  the  police  commission  when  you 
bought  that  house?  A.  I  was  appointed  in  May,  1889,  and  thia 
purchase  was  made  about  March  or  April,  1892. 

Q.  That  was  about  three  years?  A.  That  was  about  three 
jears;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  keep. the  money  that  you  had  at  that  time 
with  which  you  purchased  that  house?  A.  I  had  the  money 
which  I  had  transferred  from  the  Empire  State  Bank,  from  time 
to  time,  to  the  Union  Trust  Company,  and  I  drew  my  check  on 
the  Union  Trust  Company  for  the  amount,  $15,000. 

Q.  Did  you  derive  that  |15,000  from  your  savings  during  the 
jears  that  you  were  a  police  commissioner;  that  is  three  years? 
A.  To  some  extent;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  salary  during  that  time?  A.  Five  thousand 
dollars. 

Q.  What  wei*e  you  able  to  save  out  of  a  salary  of  $5,000? 
A.  I  think  I  have  saved  during  my  time  there  close  to  $2,000 
a  year. 

Q.  Are  you  a  man  of  family?  A.  No.  sir;  I  am  a  single  man, 
living  with  my  sister. 

Q.  Keeping  house?    A.  With  my  sister,  keeping  house  for  me, 

Q.  And  you  say  you  lived  upon  $l],000  a  year?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  3'ou  saved  about  $2,000?    A.  Yes,  sir;  close  to  that 

Q.  Where  did  the  balance  of  the  money  come  from?  A, 
Money  that  I  had  previous  to  going  into  the  department  at  all. 

Q.  Your  books  show  that  you  had  that  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  Empire  Bank?  A.  Yes  ,sir;  and  in  the  Trust  Com- 
pany. 

Q.  Have  you  brought  those  books  with  you?  A.  I  have; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  allow  me  to  have  them,  please?  A.  Certainly; 
yes,  sir.  (Witness  hands  books  to  Mr.  Goff.) 

Q.  These  are  two  bank-books  and  two  check-books?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  thev  are  all  T  have. 

Q.  Covering  the  period  of  time  since  you  have  been  a  police 
commissioner?  A.  No,  sir;  they  don't;  the  bank-books  do,  but 
the  check-books  don't. 

Q.  The  bank-books  cover  the  period  of  time  since  you  have 
been  a  police  commissioner?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

»4  all  the  bank  accounts  that  you  have  had?     A.  Yes* 
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Q.  Did  you  have  any  certificates  of  deposit?    A.  I  have  not. 
Q.  Do  you  hold  any  honds  or  mortgages?,  A.  I  do  not. 
Q.  In  your  nauiL?    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Or  in  anv  one  else's  name?    A.  Or  in  anv  one  else's  name. 
Q.  Have  you  got  money  invested  in  any  private  enterprise? 
A.  I  bave  not. 

Q.  Has  anv  business  house  or  firm  of  vours  in  trust  or  on 
loan?  A.  No,  sir;  that  is  all  the  money  that  I  have  in  the 
world,  that  I  have  told  you. 

Q.  Does  any  person  hold  any  money  or  property  of  any  kind 
of  ^'ours  in  trust?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  on  a  secret  understanding  to  hold  it  for  you  until  thi.s 
invet^tJgation   blows  over?     A.  No,   sir;   never    had    any    such 
,pro])erty. 

y.  You  wil'l  allow  me  to  retain  those  books,  commissioner? 
A.  Certainlv. 

Q.  You  will  hold  yourself  in  readiness  to-morrow  to  come 
before  this  committee  in  case  ve  should  desire  to  put  to  you 
further  questions?  A.  Any  time  the  committee  wants  me  I 
am  at  their  service. 

Mr.  Goff. — Is  Senator  Pound  here? 

ChaiJ-man  Lexow. — He  has  gone,  Mr.  Goff. 

Mr.  Goff. — Here  is  a  letter  from  Edgar  S.  Morley,  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  county  committee  of  Lewis  county  written  from 
the  headquarters  of  the  Democratic  executive  committee  of  Lewis 
county,  recommending  the  beju'er  by  the  name  of  John  Collins 
as  a  man  worthy  in  every  respect,  a  life-long  Democrat  and  an 
effective  worker  for  his  party  in  Lewis  county.  He  has  the 
Indorfcsement  of  the  most  influential  Democrats  in  his  town,  and 
it  was  bv  the  means  of  the  earnest  devotion  of  such  men  as 
Mr.  Collins  and  his  friends  that  two  years  ago  (this  is  March 
25,  1892),  Lewis  countv  has  been  redeemed  from  the  colored 
brother  and  has  since  been  in  the  Democratic  fold. 

Witness. — It  has  gone  back,  though. 

Mr.  Goff. — If  Democrats  are  to  be  rewarded  for  party  services, 
Mr.  ^^ollins  should  have  recognition,  redeeming  the  county  from 
the  colored  brother. 

Mr.  Goff. — We  will  take  an  adjournment  now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
until  toTuoirow  morning.  If  there  are  any  witnesses  here 
under  subpoena   will  you  ask  them  to  be  here? 
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Chairman  Lexow. — All  witnesses  here  under  subpoena  will 
attend  again  to-morrow  morning  at  half-past  10  o'clock.  The 
coinmittee  stands  adjourned  until  that  time. 


Proceedings  of  the  seventy-fourth  session  of  the  committee, 
Saturday,  December  29,  1894,  at  10 :30  a,  m. 

Present. —  Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Edmund  O'Connor, 
Jacob  A.  Cantor  and  Daniel  Bradley.  John  W.  Goft\  Frank 
Moss  and  W.  Travers  Jerome,  of  counsel  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  present  this  morning  Mr. 
Mott,  assistant  United  States  distinct  attorney  for  the 
southern  district  of  New  York.  Mr.  Mott's  name  was  mentioned 
by  the  witness  Streep,  the  other  evening  while  giving  his  testi- 
mony. The  Senators  will  remember  that  as  soon  iis  Streep 
testified  to  having  been  told  certain  things  by  Bechtold,  in 
which  Mr.  Mott's  name  was  mentioned,  I  immediately  stopped 
the  witness  and  there  and  then  asked  that  that  matter  be 
stricken  from  the  record.  I  stated  then  as  I  state  now,  that. 
Mr.  Mott  was  well  known  and  an  esteemed  member  of  the  bar 
of  this  city  for  a  great  number  of  years;  he  was  held  in  esteem 
by  every  one  who  knew  him,  and  in  which  esteem  I  participate. 
I  had  every  faith  in  his  honor  and  integrity,  both  as  a  citizen, 
and  as  a  lawyer,  and  I  did  everything  in  my  power  as  soon  as 
the  language  dropped  from  the  lips  of  the  witness  Streep,  in 
relation  to  what  the  man  Bechtold  told  him,  and  moved  at  once 
to  have  that  stricken  from  the  record.  Mr.  !Mott  is  in  court 
this  morning,  and  of  course  he  naturally  feels  hurt.  I  have 
assured  him  that  neither  the  committee  nor  counsel  had  any 
knowledge  of  that  portion  of  the  witness's  testimony,  and  the 
moment  it  was  given  we  did  wh«at  was  in  our  power  to  do,  all 
of  us;  and  while  it  is  not  before  the  committee  officially,  his 
testimony  was  alleged  hearsay  testimony,  yet  it  has  gone  out 
in  the  public  prints,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr. 
Mott  to  the  committee  this  morning,  and  request  the  commit- 
tee to  hear  whatever  Mr.  Mott  niav  wish  to  sav. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  newspapers  have  not  reported  the 
entire  situation.  The  evidence  was  stricken  from  the  record 
•^^erday   for  two  reasons  —  one,   because   it   did   not   come 
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witliiti  the  scope  of  the  resolution  under  which  the  comiuittee 
is  acting,  and  secondly,  because  we  did  not  believe  the  testi- 
mony. That  was  distinctly  stated  yesterday,  and  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  that  would  cover  the  whole  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Goff. —  In  addition  to  tliat,  as  I  stated  yesterday,  on  the 
giving  of  the  testimony  the  committee  immediately  struck  that 
part  of  it  out  which  referred  to  Mr.  Mott 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Immediately. 

Mr.  Goff. —  But  notwithstanding  that,  I  think  it  but  fair  and 
courteous  to  Mr.  Mott,  a  gentleman  of  his  well-known  character 
and  standing  in  this  city  for  a  great  number  of  years,  he  having 
come  here  as  a  gentleman  this  morning  —  and  it  has  always 
been  our  endeavor  to  afford  courtes}'  where  we  possibly  could, 
both  the  committee  and  counsel,  to  persons  who  have  come  to 
this  committee  as  gentlemen. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  After  Mr.  Mott  understands  that  the  com- 
mittee authoritatively  placed  on  record  yesterday  its  disbelief 
of  the  testimony,  and  after  the  committee  refused  to  hear  Mr. 
Comstock  upon  that  proposition,  it  having  rejected  the  testi- 
mony as  unworthy  of  belief,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it 
,won]d  be  quite  fair  to  allow  Mr.  Mott  to  make  a  statement,  and 
to  deny  the  same  privilege  to  Mr.  Comstock.  I  should  think 
that  Mr.  Mott  would  be  satisfied  with  the  declaration  on  the 
part  of  tlio  committee  that  they  did  not  believe  the  testimony 
impeaching  him.  , 

P>enator  O'Connor. — As  matter  of  fact  there  was  nt^t  any 
tesTimony;  he  simply  stated  what  another  man  told  hlui. 

Mr.  Goff. — Mr.  Mott's  name  having  been  mentioned,  tae  coun- 
sel aud  com?nittee  did  everything  in  their  power  and  struck  it 
from  the  record  on  my  motion  by  express  and  official  direction. 

Senator  Lexow. — If  Mr.  Mott,  in  view  of  these  circum^stances, 
still  wishes  to  say  anything,  the  committee  will  hear  him, 
although  it  does  not  seem  quite  fair  to  Mr.  Comstock  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Mott. — Mr.  Chairman,  and  you,  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee. You  s<ay  you  have  stricken  from  the  record  the  testi- 
monv  that  was  taken.       What  does  that  amount  to?       Your 

« 

record  is  nothing  now  but  a  smudged  record.  If  you 
have  wiped  it  out  all  well  enough.  So  far  as  it  is 
concerned  you  have  destroyed  the  paper  upon  which  it  was 
written;  but  before  I  knew  on  Thursday  at  9  o'clock  at  night 
that  my  name  had  been  brought  before  this  committee,  the 
whole  universe  knew  it.    I  was  ignorant  of  it    The  lightning 
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Hashed  from  north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west,  above  the 
ground  and  beneath  the  earth,  under  the  ocean  even,  that  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  Federal  government  of  the  United  States 
had  committed  a  crime  for  which  he  ought  to  be  behind  the 
prison  bars.  Now,  did  anybody  know  here  w^hat  that  man  waa 
going  to  testify  to?  ^ 

Senator  O'Connor. — No  member  of  the  committee  did,  and 
I  don't  suppose  counsel  did. 

Mr.  Mott — If  they  did  linow,  then  they  ought  to  hiwe 
inquired  in  regard  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  that  statement. 

Chairman  Lexow. — If  you  are  going  to  conduct  your  remarks 
on  these  lines  vou  will  have  to  be  called  to  order.  Tlie  counsel 
for  the  committee  has  stated  both  for  himself  and  the  commit- 
tee; that  neither  the  committee  nor  himself  had  any  knowlodjije 
of  the  testimony  that  would  bring  your  name  in  upon  the  record 
of  this  committee.  That  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  you.  You 
must  limit  yourself  to  denial  of  the  char^^es;  that  is  all.  We 
will  not  hear  anything  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Mott. — Deny  a  charge  that  was  made  here  by  a  convicted 
criminal;  a  man  who  is  now  sentenced  to  imprisonment! 

Chairman  Lexow. — Mr.  Mott,  you  are  here  for  the  purpose  of 
denying,  if  you  choose,  the  charge  that  hi.s  boon  made,  and 
which  has  been  erased  from  our  record.  We  will  not  permit 
any  oratorical  display,  any  rhetorical  fireworks  here  before  this 
committee.  You  may  make  as  a  witness  your  denial  of  the 
cliaige,  and  that  is  all. 

Seiuitor  Bradley. — He  is  not  a  witness;  he  is  not  sworn. 

Mr.  Mott. — I  do  not  think  vou  have  a  rii^ht  to  make  fluit 
remark.  I  have  the  rights  of  a  citizen  as  well  as  you.  You 
had  no  rij^ht  to  let  a  felon  come  here  and  condemn  me,  and  I 
hav(-  a  right  to  come  here. 

CJiainnnn  Lexovw — Mr.  Mott,  you  wlM  limit  yourself  to  a 
specific  denial  of  the  charges  made  by  the  witness,  or  (*lse  vou 
will  be  quiet,  sir,  in  this  room. 

M.  Mott. — If  vou  don't  want  to  hear  what  I  have  to  sav  — 

Chairman  Lexow. — A  denial  of  the  charges  we  will  hear.  We 
will  allow  you  to  put  on  this  record  a  denial  of  the  charge  in 
such  way  as  you  please,  but  not  argumentative. 

Mr.  Mott. — I  will  not  disgrace  myself  by  submitting  to  yon 
such  a  statement. 

Mr.  Mott  then  leaves  the  room. 
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Frederick  W.  Martens  recalled,  and  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Gaff:  « 

Q.  Captain,  how  is  Mrs.  Martens  this  morning?     A.  She  ifl 

very  sick.  « 

Q.  Captain  Martens,  I  do  not  propose  to  examine'you  upon  the 

main  questions  as  long  as  your  wife  has  been  kept  out  of  the 

way?    A.  She  was  down  here  the  other  day. 

Q.  When  you  saw  that  Inspector  Williams  was  on  the  8tand 
and  heard  other  witnesses  excused  Mrs.  Martens  was  in  court, 
but  she  was  not  here  in  obedience  to  the  first  subpoena?  A. 
Mr.  Goff,  it  was  an  impossibility.  \ 

Q.  She  went  to  Northport  and  you  promised  to  have  her  Ijere 
three  or  four  times  and  she  did  not  come  here?  A.  Under  the 
circumstances  I  could  not.  \ 

Q.  You  have  been  accused  of  corrupt  practices  before  thii 
committee,  and  counsel  for  very  good  reasons  wanted  to  examine 
your  wife  and  you  have  kept  her  out  of  the  way  of  this  commit- 
tee? A.  Not  at  all,  sir;  if  I  had  known  her  condition  the  other 
day  I  should  not  have  brought  her  here.  » 

Q.  You  a  public  ofificer,  publicly  accused  of  having  committed 
official  crime  and  been  guilty  of  corrupt  practices,  when  your 
wife  was  served  with  a  subpoena,  if  you  w^ere  an  honest  man  — 
A.  She  was  not  served  with  a  subpoena.  j  \ 

Q.  Now,  I  do  not  want  to  enter  into  an  altercation  with  you, 
I  know  she  was,  and  when  I  asked  you  in  this  court-room  —  A. 
Please  excuse  me —  T  ! 

Q.  Will  you  listen  to  me;  when  you  found  out  that  your  wife 
was  wanted  she  conveniently  left  for  Northport  to  attend  to  a 
brother-in-law;  when  I  told  you  it  would  be  necessary  for  you 
and  to  your  ca^e  th.it  your  wife  sliould  be  examined  fii*st,  if  you 
were  an  honest  man  you  would  have  had  your  wife  here  under 
any  cireumsttinoes  to  clear  vour  name?  A.  I  am  an  honest 
man,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  I  know  you  can  say  that;  I  do  not  propose  to  go  through 
the  farce  of  examining  you,  unless  I  have  got  the  evidence  in 
the  proper  way  that  I  want;  you  stand  here  on  an  accusation 
made  openly  of  purposely  keeping  your  wife  on  this  witness 
chair  in  order  to  save  voursolf  ?    A.  No,  sir.  , 
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Q.  The  facts  are  so;  you  stand  under  that  accusation?  A. 
If  you  knew  the  condition  of  my  wife  you  would  not  bring  her 
down  here  yourself.  j  \ 

Q.  She  was  in  good  enough  condition  to  go  to  Northport?  A. 
If  I  had  known  her  condition  when  I  brought  her  here  I  wouldn't 
have  brought  her. 

Q.  Why  did  you  allow  her  to  go  to  Northport?  A.  She  was 
all  right  when  she  went  to  Northport;  I  brought  her  down  here 
the  other  day  and  it  may  turn  out  seriously.  i 

Q.  She  will  not  remain  sick,  I  hope,  always?  A.  I  hope  not, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  family,  and  you  as  a  married  man,  if  yon 
knew  her  condition,  would  say  she  ought  not  to  be  here. 

Q.  I  do  not  purpose  to  condescend  to  discuss  matters  with  you 
at  all;  I  am  simply  dealing  with  you  as  a  public  official. 
Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  all,  captain. 
Mr.  Goff. —  Is  Captain  Meakim  here?    (No  response.) 
Mr.  Goff. —  I  tried  to  serve  him  again  last  night,  but  could 
not  get  access  to  his  house;  he  was  again  reported  sick.    Cap- 
tain Meakim  has  been  accused  before  this  committee  as  being 
the  principal  police  captain  in  the  city  of  New  York  who  has 
protected  the  green  goods  swindlers  in  every  precinct  in  which 
he  haB  been.    The  green  goods  men  have  removed  from  one  pre- 
cinct to  another  after  him  in  order  to  obtain  protection.    Th^y 
flourished  in  his  precinct.    He  has  received  money  from  them  as 
sworn  to  before  this  committee.    And  worse  than  all,  he  bought 
off  witnesses  and  paid  money  to  purchase  the  witnesses  off,  and 
obtained  green  ejoods  steerers  and  bunco  men  to  obtain  those 
witnesses,  paid  his  money  to  get  the  affidavits  of  those  witnesses 
to  clear  himself.     Now,  when  he  has  an  opportunity  to  clear 
himself.  Captain  Meakim  is  not  here.    Captain  Meakim  has  the 
reputation  of  being  the  richest  police  captain  on  the  force.    It 
has  been  sworn  to  that  three  servants  attend  at  the  door  of 
his  house.    He  lives  in  a  house  that  cost  |25,000;  his  wife  owns 
another  house  that  she  bought  recently  for  |1.S,000;  has  held 
a  mortgage  for  |10,000  on  other  property.    I  openly  charge  him 
here  that  he  has  had  patrolmen  in  his  precinct,  carpenters  and 
painters,  policemen  of  the  city,  and  that  while  they  were  being 
paid  by  the  citizens  of  New  York,  they  were  working  on  Cap- 
tain Meakim's  country  house  at  Tarrytown.    T  am  not  prepared 
to  say  from  reports  of  recoils  what  his  country  property  is 
worth,  but  I  know  the  fact  that  he  has  employed  policemen.    I 
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state  also  the  fact  that  a  wardman  of  his  who  did  the  collect- 
ing for  him  among  the  green  goods  men  is  in  Bloomingdale 
Insane  Asylum  suH'ering  from  paresis,  and  he  drew  his  paj 
regularly  every  month  on  the  rolls  of  the  department. 

Is  Captain  Ryan  here? 

Captain  Kyan. — Yes,  sir. 

Thomas  M.  Ryan,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  Stat€^ 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Have  you  ever  drawn  any  money  from  banks,  captain? 
A.  Not  that  I  recollect;  I  think  not,  except  when  1  bought  that 
house  my  wife  owns;  that  was  in  '80. 

Q.  What  year  were  you  in  the  Fifteenth  precinct?    A.  '92. 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  draw  out  at  that  time?  A,  I 
think  it  was  |1,500. 

Q.  Out  of  what  bank?  A.  I  think  it  was  the  Emigrantl 
Bank;  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Where  is  the  Emigrants'  bank-book?  A.  I  took  out  all 
the  money  that  was  there  and  I  have  no  book. 

Q.  When  was  that?    A.  Eighty,  I  think. 

Q.  Have  you  drawn  any  more  money  out,  except  that  moneyT 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  brought  to  me  all  the  bank-books  representing 
all  the  accotints  that  you  had  in  the  year  1802?    A.  I  have,  sir, 

Q.  Either  in  your  own  name  or  in  any  one  else's  name  aa 
trustee  for  you?  A.  I  have;  that  money  that  is  there  for  my 
wife  is  in  ti'ust  for  her.  , 

Q.  I  know,  but  it  is  your  monej'?  A.  She  put  it  in  herself, 
except  the  first  deposit,  every  dollar  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  that;  I  want  to  know  if  yon 
have  now  produced  every  bank-book  in  which  you  had  an 
interest,  directly  or  indirectly,  during  the  year  of  '92  A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  have. 

Q.  Had  you  an  account  in  the  bank  of  deposit  during  the 
year  of  '92?    A.  In  what  bank? 

Q.  In  a  bank  of  depo«?it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  in  a  trust  company?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  an  account  in  a  trust  company?  AL 
Never  had. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  have  a  certificate  of  trust?    A.  Never  bad. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  money  on  deposit  with  any  private  per- 
son or  firm?    A.  Never  had. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  United  States  bonds,  Captain  Ryan?  A. 
I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever?    A.  Never  did. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  railroad  bonds?    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever?    A.  Never  did. 

Q.  Or  mining  bonds?    A.  Never  did. 

Q.  Or  any  one  for  you?    A.  Not  anybody  for  me. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  fortunate  enough  to  strike  a  broker  that 
gave  you  money  on  bond  transactions?  A.  Never;  I  would 
like  to  be. 

Q.  You  have  never  had  friends,  then?    A.  I  have  had  friends. 

Q.  You  have  never  had  friends  that  took  such  interest  in  you 
that  would  make  |300  or  |300  a  week  for  you  on  bond  transac- 
tions?   A.  I  would  like  to  have  such  a  friend. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  children,  Captain  Ryan?    A.  I  have. 

Q.  Have  they  any  bank  accounts?  A.  No,  sir;  not  that  J  know 
of;  no,  sir;  they  have  not 

Q.  Will  you  swear.  Captain  Ryan,  that  you  have  no  interest, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  bank  account  or  any  real  property 
except  as  you  have  testified  to  here?    A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  And  never  had?    A.  Never  had  to  my  knowledge. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Have  you  given  all  your  property  without  any  re:5ervation 
whatsoever?  A.  I  have;  there  was  one  lot  in  Woodlawn 
Heights  belonging  to  my  wife  that  I  forgot  to  mention  yester- 
day: that  is  my  wife's  lot. 

Bv  Mr.  Golf: 

« 

Q.  When  you  swore  to  any  person  that  means  persons  out- 
side of  your  family.  Captain  Ryan;  now,  I  ask  you  if  any  person 
has  held  any  property  for  you  of  any  kind  or  description  what- 
ever, or  does  hold  any  property  for  you?  A.  Not  one  in  the 
world. 

Q.  I  ask  you,  did  you  ever  draw  ?500  from  any  bank  or  from 
any  i>er8on  while  you  were  captain  of  the  Fifteenth  precinct? 
A.  I  did  not 

•*v  person  draw  it  for  you?    A.  They  did  not. 
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Q.  Did  you  hand  aver  |500  to  any  person  while  you  were  cap- 
tain of  the  Fifteenth  precinct?  A.  I  did  not;  as  far  as  making 
money  was  concerned  in  the  Fifteenth  precinct,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  make  money  from  the  steps  I  had  taken  from 
the  day  I  went  there  until  I  left  it 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  that  it  was  impossible  for  you 
to  make  money?  A.  I  drove  out  crime  as  faBt  aB  I  could  reach 
it 

Q.  And  that  implies  that  if  you  had  allowed  crime  to  remain 
there  you  would,  have  made  money,  does  it?  A.  It  doesn't 
imply  that  exactly;  there  is  nobody  that  would  be  so  foolish 
as  to  offer  me  money  for  not  puni&diing  them. 

Q.  I  understand;  but  you  say  you  could  not  make  money 
and  the  reason  was  you  drove  crime  out  of  the  precinct;  does 
not  that  imply  that  if  crime  had  remained  in  the  precinct  you 
could  have  made  money  if  you  wanted  to?  A.  I  don't  know 
whether  I  could  or  not;  perhaps  I  could. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  mean,  do  you  not,  that  the  conduct  of  your  precinct 
was  different  from  that  of  preceding  captains?  A.  I  don't  know 
what  the  conduct  of  the  preceding  captains  was. 

Q.  From  the  condition  in  which  you  found  your  precinct  is 
it  or  not  your  opinion  that  you  conducted  it  upon  a  different 
basis  from  what  your  predecessors  had?  A.  My  predecessors 
might  have  regulated  that  precinct,  and  in  24  hours  it  might 
have  become  demoralized  again. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  24  hours  a  precinct  could 
become  permeated  with  crime  —  remember  you  are  under  your 
oath?  A  These  disorderly  houses  close  up  and  have  to  keep 
closed  perhaps  a  month,  and  as  soon  as  there  is  a  change  in  the 
captain  they  would  open  within  24  hours;  that  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  You  found  your  precinct  flourishing  with  crime,  did  you 
not?    A.  I  did;  crawling  with  crime. 

Q.  And  in  that  way  your  conduct  in  your  precinct  differen- 
tiated from  the  conduct  of  your  predecessors?    A.  It  did. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  found  plenty  of  crime  when  you  went  there,  captain? 
A.  Full  of  it 
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Q.  What  captain  preceded  you?  A.  Captain  Brogan,  I 
believe;  I  think  so,  although  I  could  see  by  the  records  that 
Captain  Brogan  had  done  a  good  deal  of  good  work. 

Q.  But  you  found  the  actual  crime  there?  A.  I  really  did, 
dives  and  disorderly  places  in  that  precinct;  I  don't  know  how 
to  enumerate  them. 

By  Senator  Bradley:  ' 

Q.  Could  these  places  have  existed  in  that  precinct  before 
you  went  into  it  without  the  inspector  of  the  district  knowing 
it?    A.  They  might  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  The  inspector,  did  he  not  make  casual  visits  around  the 
district?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

♦Q.  Could  they  possibly  exist  without  his  knowledge?  A> 
They  could  without  the  knowledge  of  the  inspector;  the  inspec- 
tor has  a  large  district  to  go  over. 

By  Chairman  Lexow  : ' 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  the  course  of  your  testimony  here;  you 
are  on  record  as  stating  substantially  that  an  honest  captain 
taking  hold  of  the  precinct,  such  as  yours,  could  practically  in 
a  short  time  absolutely  prevent  the  maintenance  of  criminal 
resorts  and  vicious  establishments  in  a  precinct?  A.  Not  in 
general. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  in  doing  that  you  have  practi- 
cally made  an  indictment  against  almost  every  other  captain  in 
the  city?  A.  I  don't;  I  haven't  said  that,  your  honor;  I  believe 
that  I  have  stated  that  to  a  great  extent  this  crime  could  be 
prevented,  but  not  in  general. 

Q.  You  said  substantially  it  could  be  entirely  removed?  A. 
Not  entirely. 

Q.  Substantially  you  said? 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You  testified  under  oath  here  that  in  three  months  you 
cleared  your  precinct  of  all  these  dives,  dens  and  houses  of 
prostitution;  you  cleared  them  all  out,  that  is  your  testimony; 
you  cleared  your  precinct  in  three  months?    A.  I  did. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow  :  * 

Q.  And  any  other  captain  following  the  same  line  of  conduct 
could  haye  done  the  same;  now,  apparently,  they  have  not  done 
the  same;  do  you  wish,  therefore,  to  be  plaoed  on  record  a»  criticis- 
ing almost  every  other  captain  on  the  force  of  this  city  that  he 
has  not  done  his  duty?  A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not;  these  disorderly- 
houses  that  we  speak  of,  they  can  not  be  entirely  subdued; 
they  move  from  one  house  to  another,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
drive  them  out  entirely,  but  these  established  houses  that  I 
have  had  in  that  Fifteenth  precinct,  they  were  there  for  some 
time,  they  were  old  established  houses  and  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic; they  were  all  closed  and  had  to  close;  that  was  done  through 
the  assistance  of  the  district  attorney's  office;  I  got  a  list  as 
I  stated  yesterday. 

Q.  In  other  words,  if  you  had  a  list  containing  the  houses, 
the  street  numbers,  the  owners  of  the  houses,  the  numbers  of 
inmates  in  those  houses  and  the  owners  of  the  property,  you, 
in  conjunction  with  the  district  attorney,  might  in  three  mouths 
in.  any  precinct  in  this  city  have  absolutely  abolished  these 
criminal  resorts?  A.  I  think  so,  with  the  assistance  of  the ' 
district  attorney. 

Q.  If  a  captain  has  appeared  upon  the  stand  who  has  given 
testimony  of  the  detail  that  I  have  mentioned  and  has  been 
unable  to  remove  those  resorts  inside  of  three  months  after 
taking  charge  of  the  precinct  he  has  been  incompetent  for  his 
office,  has  he?  A.  I  won't  say  he  would  be  incompetent;  per- 
haps he  wouldn't  have  laken  the  same  methods  as  I  have 
faken;  I  don't  know  of  anybody  that  went  to  the  district 
attorney  before  I  did. 

By  Senator  Bradley  : 

Q.  You  would  say  he  did  not  perform  his  duty?  A.  He  might 
perform  his  duty,  but  not  take  those  methods. 

By  Chairman  Lexow  : 

• 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your  methods  are  of  such  sub- 
tleness and  refineness,  and  such  wonderful  methods  altogether, 
that  you  are  the  only  man  who  could  put  them  in  operation  in 
the  city  of  New  York?  A.  Any  man  could  put  them  in  opera- 
tion with  the  assistance  of  the  district  attorney. 
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Q.  Any  man  doing  his  duty  in  your  judgment  could  clear  a 
precinct  in  three  months? 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  If  he  adopted  the  same  methods  as  you  did?  A.  That  is 
about  it 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Did  you  attend  the  wedding  of  the  daughter  of  Silver  Dol- 
lar Smith?  A.  No,  I  did  not;  I  am  not  acquainted  with  him  at 
all;  I  don't  know  Silver  Dollar  Smith. 

Q.  Captain,  did  you  ever  hear  that  the  liquor  dealers  had  to 
pay  money  to  the  police  in  order  not  to  be  interfered  with  in 
the  violations  of  the  Excise  Law?  A.  I  have  often  heard  it; 
but  I  have  no  proof  of  it — common  saying. 

Q.  Common  remark?    A.  Common  remark. 

Q.  A.8  matter  of  fact  in  your  precinct,  captain,  the  liquor 
dealers  did  violate  the  Excise  Law  on  Sunday?  A.  Where  in 
my  precinct? 

Q.  In  your  precinct?  A.  Which  precinct  is  that,  I  have  had 
so  many? 

Q.  In  any  precinct  you  ever  were?  A.  They  might  violate 
the  law.  1 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  say,  Captain  Ryan,  that  the  Excise 
Law  was  strictly  enforced  in  the  precincts  of  which  you  had 
command?    A.  As  well  as  I  could  do  it 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  they  were  wholly  enforced?  A. 
The  law  was  violated,  no  doubt 

Q.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  a  police  captain  in  this  city 
wished  to  close  every  disorderly  house  in  his  precinct  that  he 
has  the  power  and  the  means  to  do  it?  A.  He  has;  but  they 
close  and  open  again. 

Q.  I  know;  but  if  they  are  kept  continually  on  the  move  it 
becomes  too  costly  for  them  to  continue?    A.  That  is  about  it. 

Q.  Is  that  not  so?    A.  That  is  so. 

Q.  We  have  heard  here  sometimes  in  the  city,  captain,  of  dry 
Sundays;  those  Sundays  were  days  when  the  Excise  Law  was 
enforced  by  orders  from  headquarters?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  that  show  that  the  headquarters  men  can  do  more  in 
the  aeveral  precincts  than  the  local  men?    A.  Well,  the  men 
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in  the  precincts  might  be  better  known,  they  wouldn't  ha?e 
as  great  opportunity  to  get  in  as  headquai'ters  men,  the  bead- 
quarter  detectives  are  not  known  in  the  different  precincts,  con- 
sequently they  can  slip  in  easy;  pretty  much  in  every  liquor 
store  they  have  a  chain  on  the  door,  and  before  a  person  is 
allowed  in  they  see  who  it  is.  If  they  recognize  him  as  a  police 
officer  in  the  precinct,  or  any  person  that  they  have  suspicion 
of,  they  will  not  let  him  in,  consequently  it  is  a  difficult  thing. 

Q.  How  is  it  that  the  policy  shops  have  flourished  so  much; 
we  have  evidence  here  that  during  your  captaincy  at  the  Thirty- 
fifth  street  station-house  that  there  were  policy  shops  there?  A- 
Not  in  my  time;  I  closed  them  from  time  to  time;  they  are  like 
disorderly  houses;  they  open  again,  and  they  play  on  the  streets 
and  in  the  liquor  stores;  it  is  an  impossibility  to  drive  them  cot 
entirely;  it  can  not  be  done. 

Q.  It  has  been  established  here  by  proof,  which  has  been 
unquestioned,  that  the  policy  business  is  in  the  hands  of  four  or 
five  men  in  this  city,  and  that  they  pay  the  police  from  f  10  to 
f20  a  month  for  each  policy  shop;  we  have  evidence  here  that 
there  is  not  a  precinct  in  the  city  but  that  policy  shops  were  in 
full  operation  this  fall?  A.  That  is  not  true,  Mr.  Gk)ff; 
the  precinct  I  am  in  command  of  now  there  is  not  a  policy  shcff 
in  it;  that  is  one;  the  principal  population  there  are  goata 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  They  do  not  play  policy?    A.  They  do  not  play  policy. 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  Possibly  they  eat  the  policy  slips?  A.  I  wish  they  would; 
if  they  were  down  town  and  eat  the  policy  shops  it  would  be  a 
good  thing.  i 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  because  you  did  drive  crime  out  of  the 
Fifteenth  precinct  during  the  short  time  you  were  there  that 
you  were  allowed  to  vegetate  up  among  the  goats?  A.  I  can 
not  say  that,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  fat  precinct,  is  it,  Kingsbridge?  A.  It  is  a  good, 
healthy  place;  42  horses  there;  I  can  take  my  choice  and  go 
and  ride  them  in  a  wagon  op  horseback,  every  wrj  I  like,  and  I 
am  just  at  home;  I  have  had  too  much  do^ni  town  slums  aai 
filth,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  away  from  it;  I  don't  want  It. 
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Q.  You  are  away  from  temptation,  captain?    A.  I  don't  say 
that,  Mr.  GofP;  but  you  know  tliere  is  temptation,  too. 
Mr.  Goflf. —  We  will  excuse  you,  oaptain. 

William  McLaughlin,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  thtt 
State,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

ByMr.  Goff:  ,  ^ 

Q,  We  are  a  little  surprised  that  you  would  not  obey  th«i 
subpoena  here  at  the  proper  time?  A.  Mr.  Goff,  I  have  been 
here  for  three  days:  this  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  been  absent 
in  three  days. 

Q.  You  were  not  here  yesterday?  A.  Yes,  sir;  all  day  long, 
and  all  day  two  days  previous.  • 

Q.  You  got  a  subpoena  last  night,  inspector?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  expected  to  put  you  on  as  the  first  witness  this  mom" 
ing?  A.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Goff,  and  I  wish  to  apologize  both  td 
you  and  the  committee. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  you  joined  the  police,  inspector? 
A.  Twenty-one  years  old.  * 

Q.  Were  you  ever  charged  with  going  on  the  police  and  swear- 
ing that  you  were  of  age  when  you  were  not  of  age?  A.  No, 
sir;  not  that  I  ever  heard  of;  if  you  will  permit  me  to  volunteer, 
Mr.  Goff,  I  think  I  can  confirm  to  your  satisfaction  the  date  of 
my  birth,  where  I  was  christened,  in  what  church,  and  I  think 
the  records  are  there.  ',  ] 

Q.  If  you  had  any  business  when  you  joined  the  police,  what 
was  that  business?  A.  Previous  to  going  on  the  police  I  owned 
three  tiuicks  in  West  Washington  Market;  the  license  number  of 
one  I  think  was  1,318,  the  other  two  I  was  not  permitted  to  have 
a  license;  I  got  them  in  somebody  else's  name;  the  names  I 
don't  remember. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  on  the  police,  inspector?  A^.  I 
was  appointed  on  the  26th  of  November,  1868. 

Q.  Had  you  any  lots  in  Japan  when  you  joined  the  police  force? 
!A.  No,  sir.  1 

Q.  Had  you  f 20,000  in  somebody's  safe?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  any  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  How  mnch?    A.  I  think  very  near  |6,000. 
"    Ql  Tr  -rt-fc+t    A.  In  money. 
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Q.  In  what  shape  of  monej,  what  character?  A.  My  wife  had 
it,  at  least  my  mother  had  it;  I  was  not  married  at  the  time. 

Q.  Was  it  in  bank  or  was  it  in  the  house  for  safekeeping?  A. 
She  had  it;  I  don't  know  where  she  had  it 

Q.  Yon  were  married  then,  inspector?  A.  No,  sir;  I  was 
married  on  the  14th  of  November,  1870. 

Q.  Then  your  wife  could  not  have  had  |6,000  when  you  joined 
the  police?  A.  I  corrected  myself  when  I  said  my  wife  —  my 
mother. 

Q.  Then  it  belonged  to  your  mother?  A.  No,  sir;  it  belonged 
to  me. 

Q.  How  had  you  acquired  f6,000  up  to  the  time  that  you 
were  21  years  old?  A.  I  was  four  years  in  business  in  West 
Washington  Market. 

Q.  Then  you  started  at  17  years  of  age?  A.  Yes,  sir;  my 
mother  started  me  in  business;  when  I  sold  out  I  got  f  1,500 
for  my  trucks  and  horses;  the  other  I  accumulated  while  in 
business. 

Q.  You  can  not  tell  us  how  these  |6,000  were  placed,  whether 
in  savings  bank  or  bond  and  mortgage?  A.  I  think  she  had 
it  in  bank;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it?  A.  Not  as  a  fact, 
no,  sir;  I  don't  know  where  it  was  placed. 

Q.  But  you  know  she  had  it?  A.  She  had  it  belonging  to 
me,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  yourself  not  keep  it;  you  a  business  man, 
after  selling  out  your  trucks,  why  did  you  not  keep  the  money 
that  belonged  to  you?  A.  I  thought  she  was  more  capable  of 
taking  care  of  it  than  me. 

Q.  You  were  not  a  spendthrift  evidently?  A.  No,  not 
necessarily  so. 

Q.  If  you  had  been  you  could  not  have  saved  that  amount 
of  money  in  four  years  when  you  were  17  years  of  age?  A. 
A  man  is  liable  to  meet  with  trouble  carrying  money  of  that 
kind. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  a  bank  account  while  you  were  there? 
A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Did  your  mother,  to  your  knowledge?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  In  what  bank?    A.  That  I  couldn't  tell  you. 
Q.  Did  you  have  any  other  property  except  your  claim  or 
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whatever  it  may  be,  there  was  this  f 6,000— did  you  ever  have 
any  other  property  at  that  time?    A.  No,  wr. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  that  f 6,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When?    A.  Before  she  died. 

Q.  When  was  that?  A.  She  died  on  the  12th  of  September, 
1870. 

Q.  Twelfth  of  September,  1870?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  yet  a  patrolman?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  she  give  it  to  you?    A.  Gave  it  to  me  in  bank 
bills., 
•      Q.  Where  did  she  take  it  from  to  give  you?    A.  I  didn't  ask 
her ;  I  thought  she  got  it  from  the  bank. 

Q.  Was  she  on  her  sick  bed  when  she  gave  it  to  you?  A.  No, 
sir;  she  was  ailing,  and  had  been  ailing  for  months. 

Q.  Give  it  to  you  in  one  roll  of  bills?  A.  Well,  it  was  in  five 
hundreds  and  one  hundreds. 

Q.  I  mean  at  one  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Six  thousand  dollars  was  given  to  you  at  one  time?  A« 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Shortly  before  she  died?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  denominations  of  these  bills  you  say  were  five  hun- 
dreds?   A«  And  one  hundredsu 

Q.  Did  your  mother  leave  any  property?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  will?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  derive  any  benefit  from  that  property?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  f 6,000  that  you  got?  A.  I  was 
engaged  to  be  married  at  the  time  and  gave  it  to  my  sweet- 
heart, my  present  wife* 

Q.  How  long  was  that  before  your  marriage?  A.  Possibly 
three  or  four  months. 

Q.  What  did  you  give  it  to  your  sweetheart  for?  A.  I  wanted 
her  to  take  care  of  it. 

Q.  You,  a  man  who  had  accumulated  |6,000  before  you  were 
21  years  of  age,  and  then  went  on  the  police,  you  did  not  con- 
sider yourself  capable  of  taking  care  of  your  own  money?  A. 
I  didn't  state  that  I  did  not  consider  myself  capable. 

Q.  Then,  if  you  were  capable  of  taking  cafe  of  your  own 
money,  why  did  you  give  it  to  the  lady  to  whom  you  were 
engaged  to  be  married,  and  to  your  mother  at  difFerent  timest 
A.  So  that  they  would  take  care  of  it  for  me. 
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.  Did  yon  not  haTe  coufldcuce  in  yoar  obUity  to  taice 
of  it?  A.  1  didn't  give  it  to  them  because  I  didn't  have 
confidence  in  myself;  I  lliuught  tliey  were  better  capable 


Q.  Then    you  must  not  have  had  coDfidence  in  yourself  i 
being  properly  able  to  taliC  care  of  tliat  money?     A.  Yes,  nr; 
I  had  if  1  saw  fit  to  keep  it. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  keep  it?    A.  Because  I  thought  that  I 
were  better  capable  of  taking  charge  of  it  than  me. 

Q.  Then  you  had  not  full  faith  in  your  ability  to  take  (dtarga 
of  that  moupy?    A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  your  full  faith,  you  gave  tJuit  inonejr  I 
your  mother  and  to  your  intended  wife?      A.  I  thou};ht   thaf 
they  were  both  more  capable  than  1  was. 

Q.  1  am  not  (|ucslioning  the  lady's  capacity  at  all;  you  gavt 
|0,UOO  to  a  lady  to  whom  you  were  engaged;  did  it  never  occui 
to  you  that  there  was  danger  in  giviug  |(),t)00  lo  a  woman  that 
was  not  your  wife  at  the  time?    A.  JJo,  sir, 

Q.  Did  the  old  adage  strike  you  Uiat  there  was  many  a  slip 
between  the  cup  and  the  lip?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Did  you  take  into  consideration  at  all  the  pos.<«ibilIty-  of 
that  youug  lady  dyiug?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  nol. 

Q.  Or  of  her  changing  her  plighted  troth  to  yon?    A.  3Jo,  irir. 

Q,  That  possibility  did  not  enter  your  mind  at  aJI?  A.  }So, 
Bir. 

Q.  That  was  all  you  had  in  the  world,  was  it?  A.  Other  than 
the  interest  I  had  in  the  bouse  that  my  mother  had. 

Q.  But  that  interest  had  not  been  realized?    A.  No.  air. 

Q.  So  that  you  gave  this  youug  lady  that  promised  to  be 
your  wife  ail  the  money  that  you  had  in  the  world?  A.  Tea, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  any  one  know  at  the  time  the  money  that  yoo  gave 
to  your  wife?    A.  I  think  my  sisters  did. 

Q.  Are  your  sisters  now  living?    A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  aware  of  the  fact?  -V.  1  stated  that  I  thought 
that  they  did;  I  don't  know  that  they  did, 

Q.  Confine  yourself,  inspector,  to  what  yon  know,  not  what 
you  think;  when  you  are  asked  a  question  of  fact  I  want  what 
you  know,  not  what  you  think;  I  ask  you  can  you  swear  that 
any  person  knew  that  you  had  given  tills  ronng  lady  ffi,OM? 
A,  Tliat  is  so  long  ago  tliat  I  can  not  Bwear  lo  that 
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Q.  But  you  remember  the  fact  of  giving  the  f 6,000?  A.  Yea, 
sir;  the  reason  I  said  I  thought  my  sisters  knew  was  because 
they  were  very  intimate. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  know  of  your  own  knowledge  whether  they 
knew  or  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  gave  this  young  lady  f  6,000  without  taking  any 
precautions  as  to.  witnesses  or  anything  else  in  case  of  her 
death,  or  in  case  of  any  accident  that  might  befall  her?  A. 
Didn't  have  a  scrap  of  pscper  for  it. 

Q.  You  not  only  did  not  have  a  scrap  of  paper,  but  you  did 
not  have  any  witness?    A.  No  witness;  no,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  your  intended  wife  when  you  gave 
her  the  f  6,000?    A.  I  told  her  to  take  care  of  it. 

Q.  What  did  she  do  with  it,  do  you  know?  A.  I  think  she 
put  it  in  the  bank. 

Q.  What  bank?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that. 

Q.  What  did  she  tell  you?  A.  She  told  me  she  put  it  in  the 
bank. 
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Q.  Did  she  not  tell  you  what  bank?    A.  No,  sir.  :». 

Q.  Did  you  not  ask  her?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  why  did  you  not  put  that  money  in  the  bank?  A.  I 
told  you,  Mr.  Goff,  I  thought  she  was  more  capable  to  take  care 
of  it  than  I  was. 

Q.  But  the  bank  was  capable  of  taking  care  of  it?  A.  That 
is  very  true. 

Q.  If  the  bank  was  capable  of  taking  care  of  it  in  her  name, 
it  was  equally  capable  of  taking  care  of  it  in  your  name,*  was 
it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  how  old  was  this  lady  at  that  time  as  far  as  your 
knowledge  went?    A.  I  think  she  was  about  22  years  old. 

Q.  She  had  no  more  experience  of  the  world  than  you  had? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  She  had,  and  you  a  policeman?  A.  Well,  she  was  a  busi- 
ness woman. 

Q.  In  what  way;  you  had  been  a  business  man;  jon  were  a 
business  man  when  you  were  17  years  of  age;  you  were  in  busi- 
ness?   A.  I  was  a  hardworkin*?  young  man. 

Q.  You  took  and  saved  ?6,000,  which  shows  that  you  were  very 

industrious  and  very  economical;  that  was  a  remarkable  smii 

of  money  in  those  days  for  a  truckman  in  West  Washi&gtos 

^  ♦o  save  in  four  years,  $6,000,  |1.500  a  year,  a  truckmaa 


■aving  a  little  over  |5  a  da;  erery  da;  in  the  year?     A.  I  bad 
three  trucks. 

Q.  Even  so,  you  had  your  horses  to  support  and  men  to  paj? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  those  days  that  was  lemarkable  saring;  it  showed  \oit 
to  he  a  man  of  remarkable  enterprises;  now,  you  having  sbown 
your  own  ability  in  the  way  of  making  money  and  saving  mooeyi 
can  you  not  give  us  some  reason  why  you  preferrt-'d  lo  pliicv 
this  money  in  the  name  of  this  young  lady  instead  of  in  yoar 
own  name  —  any  other  reason  than  that  you  have  already  given? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  this  young  lady  ever  been  in  the  trucking  business? 
A.  I  appeal  to  this  committee;  I  don't  want  to  be  insulted  here. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  do  not  think  it  is  an  insult;  at  the  same 
time  I  do  not  think  the  question  was  necessary. 

Q.  Inspector  McLaughlin,  there  is  no  man  in  the  city  of  New 
York  that  respects  your  wife,  and  that  would  exact  the  s&me 
respect  for  my  wife,  than  I  do,  and  in  asking  you  questions 
about  her  it  is  because  you,  yourself,  have  introduced  her  Into 
this  case;  having  iulroduced  her  we  have  to  dfiul  wilb  ber  now 
in  the  same  way  as  any  other  witness,  and  because  she  is  the 
wife  of  Inspector  McLaughlin  of  the  detective  department  of 
this  city,  she  is  entitled  to  no  more  immunity  or  privileges  than 
the  wife  of  any  other  man,  and  you  liaving  introduced  this 
lady's  name  into  the  testimony  —  I  did  not  drag  her  name  in, 
I  didn't  know  anything  about  her  —  but  you,  yourself,  baring 
intft)duced  her  name  as  being  the  repository  of  |6,000  nadi>r 
the  most  extraordinary  circumstances,  while  I  propose  to  treat 
the  lady's  name  vrith  all  the  respect  due  to  her,  I  yet  propose 
to  ask  you  questions  upon  tliis  very  extraordinary  story?  A.  I 
think  that  last  question  that  you  asked  was  both  unmanly  and 
unnatural. 

Q.  We  shall  not  discuss  the  question ;  yon  said  she  had  been 
in  business:  I  asked  you  if  she  had  been  In  the  business  of 
trucking;  that  is  a  business,  and  an  honorable  bnsiness;  now. 
Ur.  Senators,  I  think  my  qneBtlon  is  eminently  proper  and  I 
insist  upon  an  answer? 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Put  the  question  in  another  form;  in  wbAt  baaiaesi  wss 
she  engaged?  ^^^^^H 
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By  Mr.  Gofl:  ■  ^'      ^     ) 

Q.  What  businesB  was  she  engaged  in?  A.  She  was  in  the 
candy  business. 

Q.  So  that  her  business  exi>erience  was  confined  to  her  candy 
store?    A.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Q.  Your  business  experience  was  in  dealing  with  men  in  the 
great  mart  of  Washington  Market,  was  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  lady  carrying  on  business  in  a  candy  store  deals 
very  largely  with  ladies  and  children?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You,  on  the  other  hand,  dealt  almost  exclusively  with  men 
and  business  men,  did  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  view  of  the  two  pursuits  of  business  which  werei 
followed  by  yourself  and  your  intended  wife,  do  you  yet  say  she 
had  more  business  experience  than  you  had?  A.  I  think  she 
was  very  smart  and  capable  of  taking  care  of  my  money. 

Q.  I  would  suggest  to  you  right  here  do  not  be  so  sensitive 
in  this  matter,  because  no  offense  is  intended;  now,  I  ask  you 
again  if  you  considered  that  the  bank  was  sufficiently  safe  to 
keep  this  money  for  your  intended  wife,  why  wouldn't  the  bank 
be  sufficiently  safe  to  keep  it  for  you?  A.  I  suppose  it  would 
have  been  if  I  felt  like  putting  it  there. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  feel  like  putting  it  there?  A.  No,  sir; 
felt  like  giving  it  to  her. 

Q.  Did  you  give  it  to  her  as  a  present?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Gave  it  to  her  to  keep  for  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  promise  exacted  from  her  or  any  conditions 
laid  down  by  you  as  to  why  you  gave  her  this  money  and  for 
what  purpose?    A.  No  stipulation  whatever. 

Q.  Did  you  simply  tell  her  that  you  wanted  her  to  put  it  in 
bank  for  you?    A.  I  wanted  her  to  take  care  of  it  for  me. 

Q.  How  did  you  leam  that  she  deposited  it  in  bank?  A.  She 
told  me  so. 

Q.  How  soon  after  you  gave  her  the  money?  A.  I  don't 
exactly  remember  how  soon  it  was. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  f 6,000  remain  in  bank?  A.  I  don't 
know  that  it  ever  was  in  the  bank;  she  told  me  that  it  was  there. 

Q.  Did  you. not  believe  her  when  she  told  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  she  was  then,  of  course,  bearing  her  maiden  name? 
'A.  Yes,  sir.  i 

Q.  She  .was  not  Mrs.  McLaughlin?    A.  No,  sir. 


Q.  And  she  deposited  that  money  in  bauk  aoder  ber  oiaideD 
niuue?    A.  i'ogsibly  bo. 

Q.  But  she  could  not  deposit  it  under  your  name  because  sbe 
waa  not  ^our  wife?    A.  !No,  sir. 

tj.  When  did  you  get  that  $0,000?  A.  I  doa't  know  that  [ 
ever  got  it.  i 

Q.  Uo  you  know  whellier  you  did  or  not?  A.  I  kuow  tbat  E 
didn't. 

Q.  You  kuow  tkat  you  didn"t?    A.  I  don't  think  1  did. 

Q.  Is  there  any  doubt  about  it?  A.  I  have  had  many  biisinefw 
transactioos — 

Q.  Don't  let  us  get  away  from  this  interesting  f6,U00;  did 
you  ever  get  that  ?C,000  from  the  lady  who  afterward  became 
your  wife?    A.  The  exact  |6,000? 

Q.  My  question  is  very  clear?     A.  I  never  asked  bur — 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  tbat;  did  you  ever  get  buck  Uiat 
f 0,000  that  you  gave  to  this  lady  who  afterwards  became  roar 
wife?    A.  I  got  lota  from  her. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  that  ?(S,000?     A.  Not  the  idenUcal  $ti,i)0(K 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  that  ?«.llfiO  that  yon  gave  to  the  yonug. 
lady  who  afterward  became  your  wife?  A.  Bince  tbal  time 
I  got  several  thousand  dollars  from  her. 

Q.  My  question  is,  did  you  ever  get  that  t6,000?  A.  What 
do  you  mean,  the  identical  bills? 

(J.  Did  you  ever  get  tliat  ?6,000  that  yon  gare  to  tliift  lad? 
who  afterward  becajne  your  wife?  A.  I  don't  underatUDd  your 
question. 

Q.  (Question  repeated.)    A.  My  wife  kept  it 

Q.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question.  Did  you  ever  get 
!t?  A.  I  have  got  lots  of  money  and  more  than  that  from  her 
since. 

Q.  (Repeated.) 

Senator  O'Connor. —  That  is  a  fair  question,  witDL-sR.  It 
does  not  mean  the  identical  bills,  the  identical  money. 

Mr.  floff.^ — Of  course,  you  couldn't  yet  tlio  identicat  money  if 
the  money  was  deposited  in  the  hank. 

A.  I  got  tliat  amount  and  more. 

Q.  Wlien  did  you  get  that  $(1,000?  A.  1  don't  kii..«  ;.«  i  .-v-^i- 
got  that  idouHcai  Jfl.OOO. 

Q.  Now  you  are  dodging  the  quention. 

Bonn  tor  O'Connor, — That  is  a  fair  gaestlQa. 
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Q.  Did  jou  ever  get  that  16,000?  Why  don't  you  answer  the 
question;  it  is  very  plain?  A.  Well,  I  am  trying  to  think  it 
over. 

Q.  Why  you  have  thought  out  these  questions  pretty  well 
before  you  came  on  the  stand?  A.  I  thought  the  truth;  that 
is  all. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  have  thought  the  truth,  tell  us  the  truth;  you 
have  no  reason  to  hesitate;  you  have  no  reason  to  hesitate  if  it 
is  the  truth?    A.  I  never  got  any  money  from  my  wife — 

Q.  Now,  now,  now,  we  will  get  back  to  that  question,  again; 
will  you  answer  my  question,  please?  A.  I  want  to  answer  it 
in  my  way. 

Q.  Now,  do  so?    A.  I  say  I  never  got  any  money — 

Q.  No,  no,  no;  we  will  stop  at  this  question  if  it  takes  a  week 
until  we  get  an  answer,  because  it  is  such  an  eminently  fair 
and  reasonable  question  td  ask  you,  upon  your  •previous  testi- 
mony?   A.  Well,  she  kept  that  money. 

Q.  No,  no,  no;  that  won't  do;  you  can  answer  my  question 
yes  or  no;  did  you  ever  get  that  |6,000  from  your  wife?  A. 
Well,  I  want  to  explain  how  I  got — 

Senator  O'Connor. — You  can  explain  afterward  how  you  got 
it. 

Witnesa — ^Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  it?  A.  I  think  it  was  in  the  ;ear  oC 
1885. 

Q.  In  the  year  of  1885;  so  she  kept  that  |6,000  from  1870  to 
1885;  that  is  about  15  years?    A.  She  had  it  in  her  pofisessiom. 

Q.  About  15  years  she  kept  that  |6,000;  now,  in  what  shape 
did  you  get  the  |6,000  in  1885?  A.  She  paid  |7,000  on  a  house 
for  it 

Q.  She  what?    A.  She  paid  |7,000  on  a  house. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  that  the  payment  of  |7,000  on  a  house 
by  your  wife  in  1885  was  a  payment  to  you  of  the  |6,000  which 
you  placed  in  her  keeping  before  marriage?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  didn't  get  it?  A.  Because  I  had  given  her 
other  moneys  between  times. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  now  about  other  money;  I  am  inter- 
ested in  the  f 6,000  at  the  present  time;  you  say  you  didnf 
consider  her  paying  |7,000  upon  a  house  in  1885  as  a  paymen'fi 
to  you  of  the  |6,000  which  you  had  given  her  te^  keep  for  you 
in  1870?    A.  No,  sir. 


A.  Ab  a  matter  of  fact 


Q.  You  didn't?    A-  Ko,  wr. 

y.  Theu  jou  never  got  Uie  |6,000 
I  never  got  tliat  identical  $6,00U. 

Q.  Now,  don't  liedge;  don't  dodge;  it  lias  tieen  explained  to 
you  by  the  Senator  and  myself  that  that  question  does  not 
involve  the  identical  bills,  because  it  coold  not  involve  the 
identical  bilie;  you  have  awoi-n  here  that  you  got  tUaC  96,000; 
I  aslied  you  how  you  got  it  and  you  say  she  paid  f7,000  on  a 
house  in  1885;  I  ask  you  now  if  you  consider  the  payment  by 
her  of  $7,000  on  a  house  iu  18S5  was  a  payment  to  you  of  the 
fO,000  which  you  left  to  her  keeping  in  18T0?    A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  didn't  get  the  money?  A.  No,  Blr;  slie  bought 
a  house  in  her  name. 

Q.  You  didn't  get  the  ?6,000?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  said  a  while  ago  "yes;"  you  were  wrong?  A. 
Yes,  sir, 

Q.  You  were  wrong?    A.  When  I — 

Q.  It  is  all  right;  we  have  the  record  all  right;  so  we  have  it 
now  that  you  never  got  that  16,000  from  yoor  wife;  is  thatsof 
A.  Rhe  bought  a  house  in  her  name. 

Q.  Is  it  correct  that  you  never  got  that  9^,000  from  joar 
wife;  is  that  correct  or  is  it  not?  A.  No,  sir;  not  up  to  that 
date, 

Q.  Not  up  to  1885;  now,  I  ask  you,  since  1885  did  yon  fver 
g<^t  that  ?6,000  from  your  wife?  A.  I  got  moneys  from  her  at 
difl'erent   times. 

Q.  Did  yoH  over  get  the  f6,000  from  your  wife  since  1885? 
A.  That  identical  ?6,000? 

Q.  Now,  a  man  of  your  position,  Inspectta-  HcLangbltn, 
ou^'ht  not  to  interpolate  such  a  suggestion  or  qaestlcm  ag  that; 
it  is  not  creditable  to  your  intelligenoe,  and  in  some  people** 
mind  it  might  reflect  upon  your  honesty  in  evading  a  correct 
question?    A.  No.  sir;  I  don't  try  to  evade. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  if  sinre  1SS5  you  received  that  $fi.000 
from  your  wife?    A.  I  got  different  moneys  from  my  wife  nac^. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  that  »fi.000  from  your  wife  since  ISfW; 
did  you?    A.  I  got  moneys  from  my  wife  since  1885. 

Q.  No;  did  you  receive  that  $6,000  from  your  wife  since 
1885?    A.  Well,  I  can.  explain  that  thing  hi  a  way. 

Q.  T  want"  to  get  the  fact  first,  and  when  the  proper  time 
comes  any  explanation  you  have  to  make  touching  any  reamo 
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that  you  may  have  to  give  in  this  testimony  will  be  cheerfully 
received;  an  opportunity  will  be  cheerfully  furnished;  but  we 
must  get  along  by  question  and  answer  for  the  time  being? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  since  1885,  have  you  received  that  f 6,000  from  your 
wife?    A.  I  have  received  different  moneys  from  my  wife. 

Q.  Have  you  received  that  f 6,000  from  your  wife  since  1885? 
A.  She  never  gave  me  that  and  told  me  that  was  the  f  6,000  I 
gave  her. 

Q.  I  don't  ask  you  that;  I  want  to  know  if  you  evelr  received 
that  f 6,000  from  your  wife  since  1885?  A.  I  don't  know  how 
to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Will  you  say  that  you  have  received  it?  A.  I  Have 
received  moneys. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  have  received  that  f 6,000  since 
1885?    A.  Not  that  f  6,000. 

Q.  So  now  we  have  it  that  up  to  the  present  time  you  will 
not  swear  that  you  have  received  that  f 6,000  from  your  wife 
which  you  gave  to  her?    A.  Not  that  identical  f 6,000;  no. 

Q.  Now,  now,  now,  inspector,  deal  with  the  questioner  as  the 
questioner  is  trying  to  deal  with  you,  and  that  i6  in  a  spirit  of  > 
honesty;  I  ask  again,  are  you  prepared  to  swear  now  whether 
or  no  you  have  ever  received  that  f 6,000  from  your  wife  which 
you  gave  to  her  before  marriage  for  keeping?  A.  The  only 
answer  that  I  can  make  to  that  question,  Mr.  Goff,  is  that  I 
have  received  moneys  from  her  at  different  times;  as  to  the 
identical  f 6,000  I  can  not  tell  you  about  it. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  say  "  identical,"  what  do  you  mean  by 
the  word  " identical?"    A.  What  are  you  trying  to  get  at?-    ' 

Q.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at?  A.  The  original 
16,000.  ; 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  word  "identical;"  you  have 
used  it  so  frequently  after  it  having  been  explained  to  you? 
A.  The  original  f  6,000. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  identical?  A.  That  is  the  only  way 
that  I  could  designate  it.  '  , 

By  Chairman  Lexow  :  '      . 

Q.  Do  you   mean  the  original   bills?       A.  Yes,   sir;  or  the 
original  moneys  that  I  gave  her.  ' 
L.  707 


By  Senator  Cantor  : 
Q.  The  original  eum,  I  suppose?    A.  The  original  sum. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now^  after  the  Seantor'a  suggestioD,  which  waa  It; 
Tlie  identical  bills,  or  a  similar  sum,  wliich  do  joo  mean?  A. 
The  original   sum. 

Q.  Tlie  uriginal  sum?    A.  The  similar  sum. 
,  Q.  A  similar  sum  of  f  6,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  an  identical  $G,000;  now,' I  ask  you  again,  have  yon 
ever  received  that  J6,000  from  your  wife  since  your  marriage? 
A.  And  I  answer  you  again,  Mr.  Goff,  that  I  hare  received 
moueys  at  dilt'erent  times;  as  to  that  similar  sum,  I  hare  not. 

Q.  When  you  married  in  1870  had  you  any  property  except 
the  Interest  that  you  had  in  the  property  left  by  your  mother, 
outside  of  the  |6,000?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  house  was  that?    A.  No.  121  White  street 

Q,  1  forget  whether  you  stated  whether  your  mother  left  a 
will?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  She  left  a  will?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  she  leave  this  house  in  equal  proportions?  A.  She 
left  the  will  in  such  a  way  tliat  the  house  couldn't  be  Bold  until 
the  youngest  child  was  of  age. 

Q,  Then  it  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  all,  was  It  not?  Al 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  children  were  there?    A.  Five. 

Q.  Five  children?    A.  Six.  ' 

Q.  Tlie  house  was  sold?    A,    Yes,  Blr. 

Q.  Who  was  the  executor  of  the  will?  A.  I  think  a  gentle- 
man named  Pat  ton. 

(J.  Patton?     A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Was  it  Matthew  Patton?     A.  I  think  he  was  a  grocer. 

Q.  Well,  that  was  Matthew  Patton  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  speak  of  it  because  there  was  a  Patton  who  lived  down 
in  this  neighborhood  at  that  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^Tio  was  the  lawyer,  do  you  remember,  who  Acted  with 
Mr,  Patton?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  bis  name.  sir. 

Q.  You  couldn't  tell?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  the  house  sold?  A.  The  youngest  child  died, 
that  is  the  youngest  sister,  and  the  house  was  sold  some  three 
or  four  years  after  my  mother's  death. 

Q.  And  she  died  when?    A.  On  the  12th  of  September,  ISTt*. 
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Q.  So  it  would  be  around  1874  or  1875  when  the  house  waa 
sold?  A.  I  am  not  exactly  sure  as  to  the  date;  I  think  it  was  in 
1873  or  1874.  I 

Q.  Well,  around  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  it  sold,  by  private  sale  or  at  pablic  auction? 
A.  I  think  a  man  named  Dietrich  Knabe  bought  the  house. 

Q.  Of  course,  this  will  is  on  record  in  the  surrogate's  office? 
A.  Very  likely;  yes,  sir.  ♦ 

Q.  The  executor  couldn't  give  title  unless  the  will  was  on 
record;  now,  when  this  house  was  sold,  how  much  did  it  bring? 
A.  Seven  or  eight  thousand  dollars;  I  ain't  sure  which. 

Q.  Give  me  your  mother's  Christian  name?  A.  My  mother 
was  married  a  second  time;  her  name  was  Mary  A.  Mahoney. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  your  mother  made  a  will  before  she 
married  a  second  time  or  afterward?    A.  Afterward,  I  think. 

Q.  So  that  she  made  the  will  under  the  name  of  Mary  A. 
Mahoney?    A.-  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  not  under  the  name  of  Mary  A.  McLaughlin?  A. 
That  is  sure,  Mahoney.  « 

Q.  You  say  this  house  brought  f 7,000  or  f 8,000?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  wouldn't  be  positive  as  to  the  amount,  but  somewheres  in  that 
neighborhood.       '  • 

Q.  Not  as  to  the  exact  amount?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Of  course,  the  executor  accounted;  he  must  have 
accounted;  he  divided  the  money,  did  he  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Patton  divided  the  money  among  the  children;  there 
were  five  children?    A.  Five;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  each  took  share  and  share  alike?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  get?  A;  Very  little  money;  I  don't 
remember;  it  was  a  few  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  There  were  some  debts,  I  suppose,  to  be  paid  and  expenses 
etc.?    A.  Yes,  sir;  nothing  of  any  consequence. 

Q.  So  that  we  may  exclude  that  from  consideration  of  prop- 
erty; is  that  so?    A.  Yes,  sir.  i 

Q.  We  may  exclude  that  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  when  you  married  your  wife,  if  she  had 
any  money  in  her  own  right?  A.  A  little  money  from  her  busi- 
ness; that  is  all.  '  ) 

Q.  A  little  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  to  any  great  extent?    A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  so. 
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Q.  80  that  OS  matter  of  fact  we  ma;  take  it  tliat  tbe  capital 
wtiicli  tbe  jouiig  couple  liad  in  starting  life  wub  the  f6,DU0  that 
fou  had  given  her  before  marriage?    A.  And  wtiat  little  she  had. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  vtry  little?  A.  A  couple  of  tboasond  dol- 
lars probably. 

Q.  But  you  are  not  sure  of  tliat?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  eince  you  have  been  on  the  police  force  you  hare  not 
engaged  in  any  business,  have  you?    A.  Ves,  elr. 

Q.  What  bueiness  have  you  engaged  in?  A.  I  haven't  engaged 
in  any  business;  I  have  invested  money  in  business. 

Q.  You  have  what?    A.  Invested  money  in  business. 

Q.  In  what  business?  A.  In  the  year  ISSl  I  invested  $1,750 
in  a  patent  switch.  ' 

Q.  Well,  what  became  of  that?  A  I  made  quite  some  mone; 
out  of  it. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  make  out  of  this  patent  switch?  A. 
Possibly  ?.'15,000  or  |40,000. 

Q.  On  a  capital  of  ?1,"50?  A.  Yes,  sir;  my  brother-in-law  was 
interested  with  me  in  it,  - 

Q.  On  a  capital  of  fl,750?     A.  Ych,  sir. 

Q.  You  made  how  much?  A.  We  bought  the  patent  right  for 
fl4,000  called  the  Jeffrey  Clark  Switch;  paid  in  four  notes, 
13,500  each;  we  paid  the  first  payment  of  |3,5O0  and  after  that 
the  thing  became  a  good  investment  and  within  five  or  six  yean 
we  made  some  money  out  of  it 

Q.  Now,  let  us  see;  who  was  tbe  inventor?  A.  Two  men, 
named  Jeffrey  and  Clark. 

Q.  Jeffrey  and  Clark?     A,  Yes,  sir.  t  • 

Q.  Was  there  a  business  establishment  when  you  invested 
your  $1,750?     A.  The  business  was  in  Chicago. 

Q.  Was  it  established  there?  A,  My  brother-in-law  was  tbe 
superintendent  of  the  Union  Iron  and  Steel  C(Hnpany  in  Cbicft^^o; 
be  was  superintendent  of  the  frog  and  switch  department  there; 
his  name  was  Frederick  Hills;  he  is  now  in  the  mining  baslnesi 
in  Webb  City,  Missouri;  be  bought  the  patent  and  asked  ne  to 
go  in  with  him. 

Q.  How  mnch  was  paid  for  the  patent?  A.  Foorteen  Ihonaaad 
dollars. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  persona  interested  in  the  parcba«e  at 
that  patent  except  yourself  and  your  brother-in-law?  A-  No, 
sir;  not  that  I  know. 
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Q.  You  would  have  known?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so,  from 
what  he  told  me. 

Q.  What    year  was  this  in?      A.  Eighteen    hundred    and 
eighty-one.  , 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  the  money,  the  f  1,760?  A.  I  got  it  tvom 
my  wife.  » 

Q.  You  hadn't  a  bank  account?    A.  Sir? 

Q.  You  hadn't  a  bank  account,  did  you?  A.  No  bank  ac- 
count, no  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  a  bank  account?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  bank  account  then?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  give  it  to  him,  by  check  or  in  bills?  A.  In 
bills. 

Q.  Here  in  New  York?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  enterprise?  A.  There  was  a  lawsuit 
brought  by  the  Elliot  Prog  Company  of  St  Louis  in  the^year 
1886,  and  Mr.  Hills  was  beaten  in  the  lawsuit  and  he  sold  the 
patent  right  to  the  Wier  Frog  and  Switch  Company. 

Q.  After  he  was  beaten  in  the  lawsuit?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  in  1886?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  ended  your  interest  in  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  your  interest  continued  from  1881  until  1886?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  That  was  about  five  years;  well,  during  that  time  was 
there  a  business  carried  on  under  the  patent?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
carried  it  on. 

Q.  Where  was  it  carried  on?    A.  In  Chi^^o. 

Q.  How  was  it  known  or  described?  A.  As  the  Jeffrey-Glark 
Switch. 

Q.  Were  you  a  partner  in  it?  A.  I  never  had  any  writings 
for  a  partnership. 

Q.  Were  there  any  persons  interested  in  it  besides  yourself 
and  your  brother-in-law?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  you  furnish  any  more  money?  A.  No,  sir;  not  in  that 
enterprise,  I  didn't  V 

Q.  That  is  what  I  mean,  in  that  enterprise;  did  you  ever  go 
out  to  Chicago  to  look  after  your  interest?  A.  I  never  was  in 
Chicago  in  my  life.  ^ 

Q.  Did  you  ever  send  any  one  there  to  represent  you?  A.  No, 
dr. 

"Taw,  there  was  not  a  factory  established  for  the  manu- 


facture  of  this  switch  wliea  you  advanced  this  |1,750?     A.  Ro, 
sir;  I  didn't  know  much  about  that  when  I  advaoced  it. 

Q,  There  was  not  a  factory;  you  Bimply  bought  the  patent; 
is  that  BO?  A.  I  don't  tenow  that  there  ever  wa^  a  factory;  be 
sold  the  royalty  to  manufacturers  and  to  railroads. 

(j.  Will  you  tell  us  one  manufacturer  to  which  be  sold  tbe 
royalty?  A.  Yes,  sir;  what  I  am  telling  you  I  am  telling  joo 
from  what  he  told  me;  not  that  1  know  myself, 

Q.  Well,  we  will  take  it  in  that  way,  so  long  as  you  state  It 
so;  what  manufacturers  did  he  tell  you  that  he  sold  it  to?  A- 
The  Ajax  Forge  Company  of  Chicago. 

Q.  Any  other?  A.  He  told  me  three  or  four;  the  Elliot  — 
no,  the  Adams  Company  of  Chicago. 

Q.  And  any  other?  A.  And  the  Union  Iron  and  8teel  Com- 
pany of  Chicago. 

Q,  Any  other?    A.  And  others  I  don't  remember, 

Q.  Ib  that  all  now,  during  the  four  yeai's?  A.  There  were 
different  railroads  that  he  Bold  to, 

Q.  Can  you  name  the  railroads?  A.  There  was  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern,  the  Missouri  Pacido,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  A 
Quincy,  and  others  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  remember?     A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  This  litifiatiou  waa  quit^  expensive?  A.  That  I  don't 
know  anything  about. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  taken  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uoitsd 
State?    A.  Possibly  so. 

Q.  The  JefFrey^S witch  Company?  That  is  tlie  famous  caae 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  decided  that  there 
never  had  been  a  patent — the  Jeffrey  Switeh  Company;  it  wait 
in  a  conflict  between  the  eastern  railroads  and  the  western  nUI- 
roads?    A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that,  Mt^  Goff. 

Q.  Well,  hut  these  people  that  paid  a  royalty  for  it.  did  they 
not  sue  for  its  return — ^to  return  their  money?  A.  That  I 
couldn't  tell  yon. 

Q.  T)Ul  you  ever  return  any  money  you  realized  from  (t?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  siiape  did  you  get  your  shure  of  the  profltn?  A. 
Moneys. 

Q,  And  what  stmre  had  you  in  the  proflts?  .\.  I  had  a  haJf 
interest, 

Q.  Ynnrself  and  your  lirother-in -law-divided  Itll  thg^  |ireflt>t 
'A.  Tes.  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  keep  hooks?     A.  T  presume  so. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  see  them?    Al  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  a  written  statement  from  him?  A.  No, 
sir.  \ 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ask  a  written  statement?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  inquire  as  to  what  the  earnings  of  the  patent 
were?    A.  Only  what  he  told  me. 

Q.  You  simply  took  his  word  for  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  he  send  the  money  on  to  you?  A.  He  brought  it 
on  to  me. 

Q.  Every  time?    A.  Well  once  or  twice  a  year. 

Q.  How  frequently  did  he  come,  for  instance  during  1881, 
the  first  year?    A.  I  said  once  or  twice  a  year. 

Q.  Did  he  come  once  or  twice  a  year  during  1S81?  A.  Possi- 
bly so.  J 

Q.  No,  not  possibly?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  How  much  notes  had  you  to  pay  before  you  could  get  any 
profits  there?    A.  That  I  don't  know;  he  took  care  of  that. 

Q.  But  there  were  f  14,000  of  notes?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  notes  had  to  be  paid,  had  they  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  signed  the  notes?    A.  He  did. 

Q.  You  didn't  sign  the  notes?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  were  the  notes  made  payable?  A.  That  I 
couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  notes?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  time  the  notes  were  made  payable 
then?    A.  Three,  six,  nine  and  twelve  months. 

Mr.  Goff. — We  will  take  a  recess  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  please. 

Chairman  Lexow. — This  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until 
half-past  2  o'clock.  All  witnesses  under  subpoena  will  attend 
then. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

December  29,  1894. 

Present. —  Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Daniel  Bradley,  Jacob 
A.  Cantor  and  Edmund  O'Connor. 

William  McLaagUin  resumed  the  stand  and  exajnination 
continued. 

By  Mr.  Goflf : 

Q.  Did  your  brother-in-law  ever  submit  to  you  written  state- 
ments of  the  profits  of  this  Switch  Company  or  switch  patent? 
A.  No^  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ask  him  for  any?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  paid  by  checks?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What?    A.  By  money. 

Q.  Gold  or  bills?    A.  Bills. 

Q.  And  he  brought  the  bills  all  the  way  from  Chicago?  A. 
I  don't  know  that  he  brought  them  from  Chicago. 

Q.  Well  he  was  in  Chicago  attending  to  the  business?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  picked  them  on  the  way?  A.  I  don't 
know  where  he  got  theuL 

Q.  Well,  Chicago  being  the  chief  office  and  place  of  business 
of  this  switch  patent,  it  is  reasonable  that  you  suppose  the 
money  was  paid  in  Chicago?  A.  He  might  have  got  the  money 
here.  » 

Q.  What?    A.  He  might  have  got  the  money  here. 

Q.  You  never  inquired?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  as  to  what  parties  paid  the  mooey?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  inquire  as  to  whether  the  books  were  kept? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  parties  who 
were  paying  royalties  under  the  contract  or  under  the  lease 
for  the  patents  were  dealing  fairly  and  honestly  with  the 
patentee;  did  you  ever  inquire?    A.  With  my  brother-in-law? 

Q.  Well,  he  was.  the  assignee  of  the  patentee?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  never  inquired,  no,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  may  have  been  that  instead  of  making  f40,000  in 
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four  years  that  you  had  looked  after  your  business  interests 
you  might  have  made  f 80,000?    A.  I  depended  entirely  on  him. 

Q.  I  say  you  might  have  made  f 80,000  had  you  looked  after 
your  business  interests?  A.  I  might  have  made  f  180,000  an 
far  as  I  know. 

Q.  So  that  it  was  a  pure  hap-hazard  matter  with  you?  A. 
No,  sir;  it  was  a  business  matter  with  me;  I  took  his  word  for 
it,  that  is  all.  ' 

Q.  Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one  you  got  it;  when  did 
you  first  receive  money  on  that  patent?    A.  The  first  year. 

Q.  That  was  in  1881?    A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  receive?  A.  I  received  |4,000  orf5,000; 
I  don't  remember  the — 

Q.  Can  you  not  tell  us  something  nearer  to  the  exact  sum 
than  |4,000  or  f  5,000?  A.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  exact  amount, 
no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  sign  any  receipt  for  it?    A.  Sir? 

Q.  Did  you  sign  any  receipt  for  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  it  given  to  you,  in  bills  in  an  envelope?  A. 
No,  sir;  in  money. 

Q.  I  said  in  bills?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Understand,  bills;  were  the  bills  contained  in  an  envelope? 
A.  No,  sir;  counted  out. 

Q.  Given  Jo  you  in  a  roll?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  count  them  after  receiving  them?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  first  payment  you  got  in  1881  was  between 
11,000  and  ?5,000?    A.  I  think  so,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What?    A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  time  in  1881?  A.  That  I  couldn't  tell  you;  I  never 
kept  track  of  it. 

Q.  WTiat  did  you  do  with  the  money,  |4,000  or  |5,000  in  bills? 
A.  Gave  it  to  my  wife. 

Q.  What  did  fihe  do  with  it?    A.  Took  care  of  it 

Q.  Kept  it  in  the  house?  A.  I  don't  know  what  she  did  with  it 

Q.  Did  you  ever  inquire  whether  or  not  she  had  invested  it? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Whether  she  had  put  it  in  the  bank?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Since  you  were  so  careful  to  ascertain  that  she  put  |6,000 
in  bank  before  your  marriage  why  were  you  not  equally  care- 
ful after  marriage  to  see  that  she  put  it  in  bank?  A.  I  was 
"^^  carefnl  before  marriage. 
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Q.  But  you  ascertained  that  she  put  it  in  bank?     A.  She 
told  me  ahe  did;  I  didn't  ask  her. 

Q.  Did  she  tell  you  that  she  put  these  |4,000  op  f5,(K)0  in 
bank?    A.  No,  sir* 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ask  her?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  next  get  money  from  the  patent?    A.  Next 
year, 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  yon. 

Q.  In  1882  you  got  some?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  the  exact  amount;  it 
aggregated — . 

Q.  No,  we  will  get  at  that  later  on;  how  much  did  you  get 
in  1882?    A.  I  couldn't  tell. 

Q.  Five  thousand  dollars?    A.  It  might  have  been  more. 

Q.  Ten  thousand  dollars?     A.  It  might  have  been   $10,000, 
I  couldn't  tell. 

Q.  Would  it  be  |15,000?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What?    A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Was  it  between  |10,000  and  |15,000?    A.  That  I  couldn't^ 
tell  you. 

Q.  What?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  the  exact  amount 

Q.  Was  it  over  ?10,000?    A.  T  think  I  could  get  it  for  you. 

Q.  Was  it  over  |10,000  you  got?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  what 
I  got. 

Q.  Did  you  get  $1,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  get  |5,000?    A.  T  got  more  than  |5,000,  I  think. 

Q.  Now,  it  is  a  very  important  subject,  a  man  derivin^r  such 
very  large  profits  from  an  investment  of  f  1,750  in  a  patent  — 
that  yon  can  not  tell  whether  it  was  |5.000  or  flO.OOO  that  you 
received  in  1882,  is  that  so?    A.  No,  sir;  I  can't  tell. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  received  |20,000  in  1882?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  received  110,000?  A.  No;  I  couldn't 
swear  I  received  f  10,000. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  received  |5,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  received  f6,000?  A.  Well,  I  can 
not  tell  the  exact  amount 

Q.  You  repeated  that  several  times;  will  you  swear  that  yon 
received  |6,000  in  1882?  A.  Well,  I  will  answer  yes  and  no 
to  that. 

Q.  Yes  and  no?    A.  Yes. 


Q.  That  is  a  dual  answer;  that  is  not  a  satiafactory  anewerT 
A.  It  is  not,  eh. 

Q.  Ko;  will  yon  swear  that  you  receiyed  |6,000  in  1882?  A, 
I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  received  |7,000?  A.  I  couldn't 
tell  you. 

Q.  Well,  the  only  sum  you  will  swear  to  having  received  was 
f5,000?    A.  I  think  it  was  over  |5,000. 

Q.  But  you  will  not  swear  that  it  was  $6,000?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  have  it  between  five  and  six  thousand  dollars; 
is  that  your  best  recollection?  A.  Ko,  sir;  I  won't  say  between 
<5,000  and  ¥6,000. 

Q.  But  you  will  say  $5,000  anyway?'    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  that  |5,000?    A.  In  money. 

Q.  In  bills?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  same  way?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  In  1883  how  much  did  yon  receive?  A.  I  couldn't  tell 
you  the  exact  amount. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  f6,000  in  1883?    A.  I  think  over  f5,000. 

Q.  Biz  thoasand  dollars?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  received  |6,OO0?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  received  (5,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  15,000  in  1883;  now,  in  1884,  how  much  did  yon 
receive?    A.  I  think  the  profits  were  larger  in  1884. 

Q.  How  do  you  know?    A.  From  my  recollection. 

Q.  You  didn't  keep  track  of  the  profits?  A.  From  my  recol- 
lection. 

Q.  Yon  say  you  never  looked  at  the  books;  didn't  know  ther* 
were  books  kept?    A.  Only  what  he  told  me. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  there  was  an  increase  in  profits?  A'. 
From  my  recollection  of  the  money  he  gave  me. 

Q.  How  much  did  he  give  you  in  1884?   A.  I  think  over  |13,00p. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  |11,000?  A.  No;  I  won't  swear  to 
111,000. 

Q.  But  you  will  to  flO.OOO?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  1885  how  much  did  yon  get?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  in  1885?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Swear  positively  to  that?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  When  was  that  suit  decided?    A.  I  think  In  1885. 

Q.  And  the  suit  was  two  years  on  the  way  before  it  was 
decided,  the  patent  suit,  yon  hMOTlti  tAr-jLfljW't  know  anything 
only  what  he  told  me  a 
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Q.  I  know;  but  you  say  that  this  suit  decided  that  there 
was  no  patent;  now,  the  suit  was  under  way  for  two  years?  A. 
I  didn't  know  anything  about  the  suit;  I  told  you  he  told  me 
that  he  had  a  lawsuit  and  lost  it 

Q.  You  swore  here  before  that  the  lawsuit  determined  that 
he  had  no  patent?    A.  I  didn't  say  that 

Q.  Well,  that  he  lost  it;  he  had  no  patent  right?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  royalties  accruing  from  this 
patent  continued  while  the  litigation  was  going  on?  A.  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  that 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  received  money  in  1885,  the  year  that 
the  lawsuit  was  lost?    A.  I  don't  know  whether  I  did  or  not 

Q.  You  won't  swear  you  did?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  money  in  1886?  A.  I  won't  swear 
whether  I  did  or  not 

Q.  You  didn't  receive  any  money  after  that  lawsuit  was  lost, 
did  you?    A.  No,  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  counted  up:  1881,  between  f4,000  and  f 5,000; 
1882,  15,000;  1883,  |5,000;  1884,  f  10,000;  about  J25,000?  A.  I 
said  135,000,  between  f35,000  and  f40,000.    ' 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  difference  between  f25,000 
and  $40,000?    A.  Because  I  got  the  money. 

Q.  You  haven't  accounted  for  it?  A.  Well,  I  can  not  account 
for  that. 

Q.  Is  it  because  you  won't?  A.  No,  sir;  if  I  could  I  would; 
I  would  gladly  give  you  the  dates  and  the  amounts. 

Q.  I  understand  your  willingness,  but  you  have  been  asked  as 
to  specific  sums  in  each  year;  you  have  accounted  for  the  receipt 
of  125.000  from  this  patent,  year  by  year,  aggregating  the  sum 
of  125,000?    A.  I  didn't  account  for  it;  you  did. 

Q.  I  beg  your  pardon;  you  answered  my  questions  each  year 
as  to  the  amount  of  money  you  received?  A.  Well,  I  could  not 
tell  you  positively. 

Q.  You  swore  that  you  could  only  swear  to  having  received 
certain  sums;  that  you  wouldn't  swear  to  having  received  any 
other  sums?    A.  T  might  have  received  more;  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Those  sums  you  are  certain  of  having  received  aggregat- 
ing the  sum  of  $25,000;  is  that  correct  or  not?  A.  No,  sir;  it 
is  not.  ' 

Q.  How  is  it  incorrect?  A.  Because  I  think  I  received  more 
than  $35,000  and  less  than  |40,000. 
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Q.  How  do  joa  know,  if  yon  didn't  keep  an  account?  A.  I 
didn't  keep  an  account;  only  from  his  accounts;  he  told  me. 

Q.  But  you  didn't  keep  an  account  yourself  of  all  the  moneys 
you  received?    A.  No,  sir.  i 

Q.  Did  you  keep  any  memorandum  of  the  receipt  of  each 
money?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  your  wife  ever  keep  any  account  for  you?  A.  I  never 
asked  her. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know?    A  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  the  money  you  received  in  1882  to  your  wife? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Q.  The  same  in  1883?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  same  in  1884?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  same  in  1885?    A.  Yes,  sir- 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  your  T\1fe  did  with  it?  A.  I  guess 
she  took  care  of  it 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  she  put  it?    A.  No,  sir.  • 

Q.  That  is  between  {35,000  and  f 40,000;  now,  did  you  ever 
get  that  money  back  from  your  wife?    A.  I  invested  somcf  of  it 

Q.  You  invested  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what?    A.  Real  estate.  / 

Q.  Where?  .  A.  DiflFerent  parts  of  the  city.' 

Q.  What  real  estate  do  you  hold?  A.  I  hold  real  estate  in 
common  with  my  wife;  a  piece  of  real  estate  at  449  West 
Twenty-second  street,  for  which  I  gave  |20,000. 

Mr.  GofP.— What? 

A.  For  which  I  gave  $20,000. 

Q.  Twenty  thousand  dollars?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  the  |20,000  come  from?  A.  It  stands  in  her 
name. 

Q.  Where  did  the  $20,000  come  from?  A.  There  was  ?7,000 
paid  on  it  in  1885. 

Q.  Yes?    A.  The  balance  since. 

Q.  Yon  paid  the  balance  since?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  pay  the  balance;  out  of  what  monevs?  A. 
Out  of  the  moneys  my  wife  had. 

Q.  Since  you  had  this  money  in  1885,  you  paid  $7,000  down 
upon  it,  and  since  your  wife  had  them  in  her  possession,  in 
1885,  according  to  your  own  account,  $46,000  of  your  money  in 
her  keeping  and  $6,000  that  you  gave  her  before  marriage?  A. 
Yes. 
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Q.  And  about  f 40,000,  we  will  say,  in  round  numbers,  that 
you  derived  from  your  patent  investment;  how  is  it  that  you 
allowed  f  13,000  of  a  mortgage  to  remain  on  this  house  that  you 
bought  in  1885,  with  f46,000  of  your  money  in  your  wife*8 
possession?    A.  She  had  more  money  than  that 

Q.  How  is  it  that  you  allowed  a  f  13,000  mortgage  to  remain 
on  this  house  in  Twenty-second  street  in  1885,  when  at  that 
time  your  wife,  according  to  your  statement  now,  had  f 4G,000 
of  your  money  in  her  possession?  A.  Well,  people  don't  always 
pay  U>T: —  \ 

Q.  I  am  asking  how  did  you  corae  to  do  it?  A.  If  I  wanted 
to  sell  the  property  it  was  better  to  have  a  mortga^^e  on  it; 
that  is  all.  i 

Q.  I  want  you  to  give  me  a  reason?    A.  That  is  one  reason. 

Q.  What  reason?  A.  If  I  wished  to  dispose  of  it  we  could 
sell  it  better  with  a  moitgage  on  it. 

Q.  Why  didn't  yon  keep  the  mortgage  on,  if  that  was  the 
reason?    A.  Well,  we  had  money  and  wanted  to  pay  it  off. 

Q.  I3ut  you  had  money  in  1885  as  well  as  in  1892?  A.  Well, 
I  have  other  real  estate. 

Q,  Why  didn't  you  pay  that  mortgage  off?  A.  Well,  I  didn't 
feel  like  paying  it  » 

Q.  What  interest  did  the  mdrtgage  bring?    A.  Five  per  cent 

Q.  What  interest  did  the  f 40,000  yield  to  you  that  were  in 
your  wife's  care?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Did  it  yield  any  interest?    A.  I  dofi't  know. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  it  did?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  it?    A.  No. 

Q.  Yet  you  went  on  and  paid  on  a  f  13,000  mortgage  five  per 
cent,  interest  per  annum  while  you  had  f40,000  lying  idle  not 
yielding  any  interest;  is  that  the  fact?    A.  Sir? 

Q.  (Repeated.)  A.  I  don't  know  that  it  was  not  yielding 
anything.  i 

Q.  I  ask  you  is  that  the  fact?  A.  That  is  a  fact  that  we  had 
a  fl3,000  mortgage  on  the  house. 

Q.  That  will  do;  that  is  the  fact;  and  you  allowed  your  wife 
to  carry  (40,000  in  bills  and  you  didn't  know  what  disposition 
she  made  of  it  or  where  she  placed  it?  A.  I  allowed  her  to 
have  it;  not  to  carry  it  f 

Q.  She  may  have  carried  it  on  her  person  as  far  as  you  know? 
A.  I  don't  think  she  is  as  foolish  as  that 
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I 
Q.  Then  where  did  she  carry  it?    A.  I  think  she  could  tell 

yon  where 'it  was.  • 

,  Q.  Never  mind;  I  am  asking  you?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  And  yon  never  inquired?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Forty  thousand  dollars  lying  idle  and  you  never  inquired 
where  she  had  that  money?  A.  I  don't  know  that  it  was  lying 
idle.  •  • 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  it  was  in  use?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Didn't  you  ever  inquire  if  it  was  in  use?  A.  She  used 
some  of  it  in  her  business. 

Q.  What  business?    A.  She  was  in  business. 

Q.  What  business?  A.  I  won't  tell  you  that  until  I  see  my 
counsel.  I 

Q.  There  is  nothing  that  you  wish  to  conceal  about  that?  A. 
Well,  my  wife  is  not  a  policeman;  I  don't  want  to  bring  her 
into  this  thing.  ) 

Q.  You  see  you  brought  her  In  yourself,  and  you  brought  htep 
in  before  you  married  her?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  having  so  generously  brought  her  in  here,  do  you 
think  you  can  safely  lie  behind  this  obstacle?  A.  I  am  not 
lying  behind  anything. 

Q.  Who  is  your  counsel?  A.  Mr.  Edward  E.  McCall,  of  the 
firm  of  McCall  &  Arnold,  120  Broadwav. 

Q.  Has  Mr.  Edward  E.  McCall  advised  you  not  to  say  any- 
thing about  your  wife?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  why  do  you  refuse?  A.  Because  I  think  it  is  my 
right. 

Q.  Your  right  to  what?    A.  To  protect  my  wife. 

Q.  To  protect  her?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  we  are  not  attacking  her,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
protect  if  everything  is  honest  and  upright  and  straightfor- 
ward, is  there?    A.  That  is  a  dffference  of  opinion. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  that  needs  protection  in  your  inind? 
A.  No,  nothing;  nothing  but  what  is  legitimate. 

Q.  Now,  if  there  is  nothing  but  what  is  legitimate,  what 
hesitancy  have  you  in  telling  us?  A.  Well,  I  won't  do  it  that 
is  all. 

Q.  Well,  you  won't  do  it?  A.  No,  sir;  not  until  I  consult 
with  my  counsel ;  I  don't  refuse. 

Q.  Yon  won't  do  it  now?  A.  Don't  refuse;  I  don't  want 
tliat  to  go  on  the  record  that  I  refused. 

'>t  a  point  where  your  reputation  for  honesty  is  at 
«^iitati<ni  for  honesty  is  not  at  stake. 
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Q.  It  is  absolutely  at  stake  here;  you  are  a  public  official  and 
you  say  you  have  acquired  money,  and  into  its  dispositiwi  this 
committee  has  a  right  to  inquire;  now  you  have  placed  that 
money  in  the  keeping  of  your  wife;  I  have  asked  you  questions 
simply  based  upon  your  own  statements,  and  do  you  decline 
to  answer  them?    A.  Which  question  do  you  mean? 

Q.  About#that  question;  what  was  your  wife's  business? 
A.  I  decline  to  answer  until  I  consult  with  counsel. 

Q.  None  of  this  |40,000  went  into  her  business?  A.  Possibly 
so. 

Q.  What?    A.  Possibly  so. 

Q.  Was  it  of  a  mercantile  character?    A.  In  a  way,  yes. 

Q.  How  far  in  a  way?  A.  Well,  I  will  not  say  anything 
about  that  until  I  see  my  counsel. 

Q.  Well,  there  is  nothing  in  the  business  that  is  of  anything 
but  of  a  respectable  character?    A.  Nothing  in  the  world. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  degrade  you  or  criminate  you  to 
speak  about  that  business?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  disgrace  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  hesitancy  have  you  to  speak  about  it?  A. 
Only  on  her  account;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Well,  it  would  not  degrade  her,  certainly?  A.  It  wouldn't 
do  her  any  good. 

Q.  Well,  it  wouldi»'t  do  her  any  harm?    A   Yes?,  it  would. 

Q.  Then,  if  it  would  do  her  any  harm  it  can  not  be  a  respect- 
able business?    A.  Yes,  it  is  a  respectable  business. 

Q.  If  it  is  a  respectable  business  it  can  not  harm  her  or  any- 
body else?    A.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  take  your  standard  of  opinion;  you  say  that 
it  was  respectable;  can  it  injure  your  good  lady  by  mentioning 
the  business  in  which  she  was  engaged?  A.  Mentioning  the 
names  of  the  business? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  I  won't  do  that. 

Q.  Can  it  injure  her;  you  say  it  is  respectable?    A.  It  is. 

Q.  Can  it  injure  her?    A.  I  don't  say  that  it  will  injure  her. 

Q.  Was  she  a  stock  broker?  A.  I  gave  you  an  answer  to  that 
question, 

Q.  Was  she  a  stock  broker?    A.  I  have  answered. 

Q.  You  haven't  answered  that  queirtion?  A.  I  refuse  to 
answer  until  I  see  mv  counsel. 
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Q.  You  I'efuse  to  answer  until  you  see  your  counsel;  wa«  she 
carrying  on  her  candy  business  that  she  was  in  before  mar- 
riage?   A.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Q.  On  the  same  grounds?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Until  you  see  your  counsel?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  refuse  to  answer  on  the  ground  that  the  answer 
would  tend  to  criminate  or  degrade  you,  or  disgrace  you?  A^ 
No,  sir.  1 

Q.  Or  to  convict  you  of  a  crime?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  is  your  reason;  give  us  your  reason?  A.  I 
told  you  I  wanted  to  protect  my  wife. 

Q.  But  she  doesn't  need  protection?    A.  Yes,  she  does. 

Q.  In  what  respect?  A.  Well,  I  don't  want  to  tell  what 
business  she  was  in;  she  was  in  business  for  over  20  years. 

Q.  But  there  is  nothing  disreputable  in  that?  A.  Well,  I 
don't  want  to  bring  her  into  it  at  all. 

Q.  But  that  property —  A.  If  you  give  me  permission,  Mr. 
GofT,  through  the  kindness  of  the  committee  I  will  send  to  my 
altornev,  and  if  he  tells  me  to  I  will  tell  vou. 

Q.  Well,  this  committee  and  its  counsel  are  not  going  to  wait 
for  Mr.  McCall's  advice?  A.  Well,  vou  don't  want  his  advice:  1 
do. 

Q.  We  shall  not  act  on  Mr.  McCalPs  advice:  so  far  as  a  witness 
is  concerned,  this  committee  will  deal  as  fairly  with  you,  and 
just  as  fairly  as  any  other  witness  has  been  dealt  with;  now; 
X  was  asking  you  in  relation  to  the  mortgage  that  was  on  your 
house,  and  I  will  return  to  that  line  of  question;  did  yon  ever 
speak  with  your  wife  as  to  whether  or  not  the  f40.(M)f)  the  had 
in  her  possession  belonging  to  you  was  earning  anything  by  way 
of  interest  or  otherwise?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  f40,000  ever  earned  anything?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  never  inquired?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  inquire  whether  or  not  the  f40,000  was  in 
bank  or  banks?    A.  I  assumed  it  was;  I  didn't  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  banks  it  was  in?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  inquired?    A.  No,  sir.  \ 

Q.  What  I  want  to  find  out  now  is  if  you  saw  fit  to  pay  off 
the  mortgage  in  1892,  when  you  had  the  money  in  your  posses- 
sion in  18J<5,  why  didn't  yon  pay  olT  the  mortgage?    A.  Because 
I  had  more  money  in  1892  then  X  had  in  1885.' 
L.  709 
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Q.  Now  I  find  that  in  1889,  four  years  after  tbe  first  parcel  of 
property  you  boaght,  your  wife  bought  a  plot  on  the  Boath  side 
of  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-third  street  for  f  16,050  and  you 
niorjracrod  the  same  for  f  10,000;  why  didn't  you  pay  oflF  the 
mortgage  as  well  as  the  other?  A.  I  wanted  to  sell  the 
property.  ? 

Q.  Because  you  wanted  to  sell  the  property?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  wanted  to  sell  the  property  with  a  mortgage,  why 
did  you  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  January  25,  1894?  A.  A  mort- 
gage on  what? 

Q.  A  mortgage  on  that  property  of  ?10,000?  A.  January 
25,   1894? 

Q.  January  25,  1894?    A.  What  property? 

Q.  I  am  speakin<^  about  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-third 
street  property?    A.  I  didn't  own  it  in  1894.< 

Q.  Did  your  wife?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  own  property  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  sell  it?    A.  I  sold  it  in  1891  or  1892. 

Q.  You  bought  it  in  1889?  A.  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety, 
I  sold  it 

Q.  To  whom?  A.  I  disremember  the  man*s  name,  the  lawyer 
was  in  Nassau  street,  comer  of  Beekman.    1  ^ 

Q.  You  sold  it  on  October  22,  1891?  A.  I  don't  know  the 
date. 

Q.  That  is  the  date  on  the  record;  how  much  did  yon  get  for 
it?    A.  I  made  a  profit  of  f650  a  lot  on  it 

Q.  You  sold  it  for  ?1?    A.  Sir? 

Q.  One  dollar?  A.  That  was  the  consideration  named  in 
the  — 

Q.  Was  that  a  true  consideration?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  didn't  represent  the  truth?  A.  Well,  that  is  cnstom- 
Hry — 

Q.  Well,  never  mind  the  custom?  A.  Well,  I  have  a  right  to 
say  something  here. 

Q.  No,  you  have  every  right  to  answer  my  question ;  now,  don't 
get  mad?    A.  I  am  not  angry  at  all. 

Q.  That  was  not  a  true  consideration,  was  it?  A.  Yon  ask 
me  a  question,  and  you  put  the  answer  in  my  month. 

Q.  That  was  not  a  true  consideration,  was  it?  A.  Yoo  know 
as  an  attorney  —  ' 

Q.  Now,  I  don't  want  you  to  question  me. 
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Chairman  Lexow. —  Everybody!  understand}^  that,  witness. 
Just  answer  the  questions. 

Q.  I  only  want  to  get  the  fact?  A.  It  was  not  a  true  conr 
sideration;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  James  Brice?  A.  An  attorney  in  Park  Place; 
I  think  corner  of  Church  street 

Q.  Did  you  pay  any  other  mortgages  off  about  the  same  time? 
A.  I  think  there  was  a  mortgage  on  two  lots  on  Convent  ave- 
nue one  of  them  the  southwest  corner  of  Convent  avenue  and 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty-third  street  and  one  of  them  on  One 
Hundred  and  Thirty-second  street  and  Convent  avenue;  the 
street  is  not  cut  through  there,  but  if  cut  through  it  would  be  a 
comer. 

Q.  You  haven't  sold  that  property?  A.  No,  sir;  I  still  hold 
that 

Q.  And  it  is  a  peculiar  coincidence,  that  on  the  same  day, 
October  23,  1891,  when  the  mortgage  of  ?10,000  was  paid  off 
on  your  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-third  street  property  the 
mortgage  on  the  Convent  avenue  property  was  paid  off  also, 
on  the  same  day,  can  you  explain  that?  A.  I  never  paid  any 
mortgage  off  on  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-third  street 
property. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  the  coincidence  that  the  two  mortgages 
were  paid  off  on  the  same  day?  A.  I  don't  Itnow  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  Then  you  can  not  explain  it?  A.  Well,  that  goes  without 
saying;  if  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  mortgage  on  the 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty-third  street  property  that  was  east 
of  Sixth  avenue  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  There  were  two  mortgages  on  the  Convent  avenue  prop- 
erty?   A.  There  were  two  separate  lots.. 

Q.  And  the  mortgage  on  the  other  lot  was  cancelled  on  the 
same  day,  October  23,  1891?  A.  I  don't  know  anything  about 
thaT  mortgage  on  the  property  at  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-third 
street  east  of  Lenox  avenue;  I  sold  that  subject  to  the  mortgage; 
the  property  on  Convent  avenue,  that  I  explained  to  you  about, 
I  paid  a  mortgage  off  both  them  lots,  which  was  a  very  small 
one. 

Q.  Where  did  the  money  come  from  that  your  wife  took  a 
mortgage  from  Diamond  on?    A.  From  whom? 

Q.  From  James  E.  Diamond,  a  lot  on  Madison  avenue; 
wfiifire  did  that  money  come  from?    A.  I  never  owned  a.  V^'^^st 

er  owned  a  lot  on  Madison  avenne. 
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Q.  I  didn't  ask  you  that;  I  asked  you  where  did  the  monej 
come  from  which  your  wife  gave  on  a  mortgage  to  Diamond? 
A.  She  never  loaned  any. 

By  Chairman  Lexow  : 
Q.  Invested  on  mortgage?    A.  She  never  invested  any. 

By  Mr.  Goflf  : 

Q.  What  is  your  wife's  Christian  name?    A.  Mary  A. 

Q.  The  records  showa  that  in  1885  a  mortgage  was  executed 
by  James  G.  Diamond  and  Margaret  his  wife,  to  Mary  A. 
McLaughlin  on  property  in  Madison  avenue  near  One  Hundred 
and  Thirty-third  street  within  25  feet  of  the  corner,  do  you 
know  anything  about  that?    A.  Nothing  in  the  world. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it  before?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  your  wife  the  Mary  A.  McLaughlin  named  here  on  the 
record?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  If  it  had  been  the  case  would  you  not  have  known  it? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so;  it  is  the  first  I  heard  of  it. 

Q.  It  is  possible  that  she  might  advance  the  money  on  that 
mortgage?    A.  Well,  it  ought  to  give  her  residence. 

Q.  It  is  possible  that  she  might  have  advanced  the  money  on 
that  mortgage  without  your  knowing  it?  A.  I  don't  think  she 
has. 

Q.  Have  you  got  property  corner  of  Mercer  and  Wert 
Fourth  street?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  enter  into  a  contract  to  buy  property  oa 
the  corner  of  Mercer  and  West  Fourth  streets?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  one  take  a  contract  in  his  or  her 
name  for  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  spend  any  money  or  direct  any  money  to  be 
expended  for  it?    A.  No,  sir.  i 

Q.  For  the  purchase  of  property  corner  of  West  Fourth  aai 
Mercer  streets,  did  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  interests,  directiy  or  indirectly,  in  any  prtp- 
erty  in  that  vicinity?    A.  That  property  was  sold. 

Q.  What  property?  A.  That  property  that  you  speak  of;  1 
saw  it  in  the  paper  and  I  took  occasion  to  look  it  op;  I  «• 
credited  with  owning  that  property  and  buying  it  for  flQSjM 
or  something  of  that  kind. 
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Q,  Did  you  ever  buy  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  interest  in  it?  A.  No  more  than 
you  did.  i 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  interest  in  it?    A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  it  was  sold?  A.  I  was  in  the  Exchange 
the  day  it  was  sold.  \ 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  be  in  the  Exchange  the  day  it  waa 
sold?    A.  I  have  a  right  to  be  in  the  Exchange. 

Q.  I  ask  you,  how  did  you  happen  to  be  in  there?  A.  I  just 
happened  there.  i 

Q.  How  was  your  attention  directed  to  the  sale  of  this  piece 
of  property?  A.  Well,  it  was  advertised  for  sale;  I  just  went 
in  to  look  the  place  over  and  I  found  it  was  going  to  be  sold  at 
auction.  « 

Q.  What  is  that?  A.  I  found  it  was  going  to  be  sold  at 
auction  that  day. 

Q.  Then  you  didn't  happen  in  there;  you  went  on  purpose? 
A.  Well,  I  went  in  there  and  I  found  that  this  was  going  to 
be  sold  that  day. 

Q.  How  did  you  select  this  piece  of  property  out  from  all  the 
other  pieces  of  property?  A.  Looking  over  the  different 
advertisementa  , 

Q.  And  this  property  attracted  your  attention?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why?    A.  It  is  a  fancy  corner. 

Q.  Did  you  think  of  buying  it?  A.  If  I  had  the  money  I 
would  have  bought  it. 

Q.  Did  you  think  of  buying  it  when  it  attracted  your  atten- 
tion?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time  had  you  read  in  the  newspapers  that  you  had 
bought  it?    A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  hadn't  read  in  the  newspapers 
that  you  hadn't  purchased  that  property?  A.  I  swear  that  I 
don't  think  to  my  recollection  that  I  saw  it  in  the  newspapers; 
I  think  that  is  tihe  way  my  name  happened  to  be  connected  with 
It  in  the  newspapers,  from  the  fact  that  I  was  seen  in  the 
Exchange  that  day. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  bought  it?  A.  It  was  sold  at  auction 
there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  purchased  it?  A.  I  heard  it  was 
bought  in. 

Q.  By  whom?  A.  By  the  party  that  owned  it 
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Q.  Who  was  the  party?    A.  A  man  named  Carroll  Kene^L 

Q.  Did  you  know  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  he  to  be  found,  if  any  place?  A.  I  see  him  about 
New  York  here. 

Q.  Where  does  he  reside?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  What  is  his  business?  A.  I  don't  think  he  is  in  any  busi- 
ness; I  think  he  speculates  in  real  estate. 

Q.  Where  did  you  first  see  Mr.  Keneen?  A.  He  used  to  keep 
a  liquor  store  over  in  Bleecker  street;  I  have  known  him  for 
25  years;  he  had  charge  of  the  hacks  at  the  Astor  House  when 
I  was  a  pati'olman. 

Q.  You  say  he  had  charge  of  the  hacks  at  the  Astor  House? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  afterward  he  had  a  liquor  store  in  Bleecker  street? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Six  years  ago?  A.  It  must  be,  I  suppose,  over  20  years 
ago  since  he  was  over  at  the  Astor  House. 

Q.  How  many  years  ago  since  he  had  a  liquor  store?  A. 
Five  or  six. 

Q.  Since  he  has  had  the  liquor  store  do  you  know  what  busi- 
ness he  was  in?    A.  Since  he  had  the  liquor  store? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  have  met  him  frequently?    A.  No,  sir;  not  frequently. 

Q.  Very  frequently,  have  you  not;  now,  just  refresh  your 
memory  if  you  haven't  met  Mr.  Keneen  very  frequently  in  the 
performance  of  your  duty  as  an  inspector  or  as  a  police  cap- 
tain, either  one  or  the  other?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  business?    A.  Do  I  know  his  business? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  I  think  he  is  interested  in  a  private  detective 
agency. 

Q.  First  you  said  you  didn't  know  anything  about  him,  didnt 
know  his  business?  A.  I  didn't  say  I  didn't  know  anything 
about  his  business. 

Q.  In  what  detective  agency  is  he  interested?  A.  In  the 
Wilkinson  Detective  Agency.  , 

Q.  That  detective  agency  has  been  doing  some  detective  work 
for  police  headquarters?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  it  never  done  any  for  me. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  for  jou  personally;  I  am  asking  for 
police  headquarters?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q,  Is  it  not  a  detective  agency  that  has  done  work  for  the 
district  attorney's  office?    A.  Possibly  so,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Wilkinson's  Detective  Agency  has  driven  the  Pinker- 
ton  Agency  out  of  the  city,  practically  speaking,  because  it  had 
the  countenance  of  police  headquarters;  isn't  that  the  fact? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  that  police  headquarters  ever  inter- 
fered with  private  detective  agencies. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  police  headquarters  ever  inter- 
fered with  the  Pinkerton  Agency?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  trouble  between  the  Pinkerton 
Agency  and  the  headquarters  people  over  the  boodle  cases? 
A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Or  the  Mandlebaum  case?  A.  I  heard  they  were  called  in 
that  .case. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  police  department  of  this  city 
insisted  that  the  Pinkerton  Detective  Agency  should  not  be 
employed  again?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  the  Pinkertons  having  been  employed 
in  the  business  of  this  city  since  then?  A.  No,  sir;  I  dont 
know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  We  come  to  find  that  this  mysterious  Keneen  is  interested 
in  the  Wilkinson  Detective  Agency?  A.  I  don't  know  that 
there  is  anything  mysterious  about  him. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  tell  us  about  him  right  off  if  there  was 
not  anything  mysterious?  A.  I  told  you  who  he  was  and  that 
he  owned  the  property.  ^ 

Q.  After  a  great  deal  of  trouble  we  got  at  it;  now,  you  hap- 
I)ened  to  be  in  the  Exchange  that  day,  you  say,  that  this  private 
detective  bought  the  property?  A.  He  owned  it,  he  bought 
it  in. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  own  it?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  he  owned  it?    A.  I  heard  it.  4 

Q.  Who  told  you?    A.  Somebody  in  the  Exchange. 

Q.  Were  you  not  talking  to  Keneen?    A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  Who  told  you?    A.  Somebody  in  the  Exchange. 

Q.  What  caused  you  to  make  the  inquiry?  A.  I  was  looking 
it  over. 

Q.  Why  were  you  looking  it  over?  A.  I  dabble  in  real 
estate. 

Q.  You  dabble  in  little  real  estate?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  Mg 
real  estate,  too. 
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Q.  Tell  us  some  of  your  dabblea  in  big  real  estate  that  yon 
have  had?  A.  Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  all  of  this  real 
estate  that  I  have  an  interest  in? 

Q.  Just  answer  my  question;  t  want  to  help  you  along  the 
best  way  I  can;  tell  us  your  real  estate  now;  tell  us  the  full 
extent  of  your  real  estate  transactions?  A.  I  bought  112  West 
Forty-second  street  within  the  last  few  days  for  the  sum  of 
?01,000;  it  is  a  lot  25x100,  with  two  houses  on  it;  I  put  |2,000 
on  the  contract;  that  is  something  you  have  not  got  there,  Mr. 
Moss;  I  want  to  tell  you  about  it 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  have  got  it. 

Witness. —  No,  you  haven't  got  it,  ^  j 

Q.  Never  mind,  Mr.  Moss?    A.  Well,  you  haven't  got  it 

Q.  Wait  a  moment;  will  you  answer  my  questions,  please; 
never  mind  Mr.  Moss?  A.  There  is  an  equity  of  f  16,000  in  it; 
there  is  a  |75,000  mortgage,  first  and  second;  I  was  offered  a 
profit  of  f  19,000  on  it  yesterday;  f  15,000  last  week  or  f  14,000; 
I  bought  No.  4,  PSast  Seventy-eighth  street,  property  owned  by 
Fannie  Falk;  when  I  say  I  bought  I  bought  through  my  attor- 
neys and  brokers.  \ 

Q.  Well,  it  is  all  right;  they  acted  as  your  agents?  A«  It  is 
a  lot  22  feet  by  82,  house  running  65  feet,  four  stories  and  base- 
ment ;  I  put  |1,000  on  the  contract,  and  was  offered  (5,000  profit 

Q.  What  is  your  equity  there,  or  did  you  buy  it  outright?  A 
On  the  contract  I  was  offered  $5,000  profit  by  Mr.  —  I  think  hit 
name  is  Leopold  Wallack,  who  was  a  brother  to  this  woman 
Fannie  Falk,  from  whom  I  purchased ;  there  it  a  f 40,000  mort- 
gage, f  10,000  equity;  there  is  a  house  No.  13  West  Twentlett 
street  on  which  there  is  a  first  and  second  mortgage;  my  equity 
in  that  is  f  2,500 ;  I  was  offered  a  profit  of  f  5,000  on  that 

Q.  Any  other  piece?    A.  Anything  that  I  told  you  there  Is 
susceptible  of  proof  by  sending  after  the  people  to-day. 

Q.  Go  on?  A.  I  bought  the  property  last  week  235  and  237 
West  Fourteenth  street;  it  is  32  feet  by  100,  by  120  on  one  side; 
four  story  and  basement;  two  houses  on  the  32  feet;  brown 
stone;  the  property  was  purchased  from  Mandlebaum*  and 
Lewin;  there  is  a  90  days'  contract,  a  f  1,000  equity,  and  I  was 
offered  |1,000  profit  three  days  ago;  there  are  three  lots,  two  of 
them  facing  St.  Nicholas  Place,  opposite  One  Hundred  and  Fifty- 
third  street,  50x100,  and  a  lot  on  Edgecomb  avenue  that  baotai 
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on  the  northerly  lot  of  those  two,  25x100,  on  which  I  was  offered 
a  profit  of  16,000;  that  is  |2,000  a  lot 

Q.  What  is  your  equity  there?    A.  Eight  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  Well,  any  other  property?  A.  Not  that  I  can  recall;  I  got 
something  that  I  made  |10,000  on.  ^ 

Q.  In  real  estate?    A.  Yes,  sir.  i 

Q.  But  you  haven't  title  to  it  now?    A.  I  parted  with  it 

Q.  What  you  hold  now,  I  mean?  A.  I  thought  it  might  be 
essential  that  you  know  it;  you  have  some  that  I  held  and  dis- 
posed of;  I  thought  I  would  give  you  this. 

Q.  Have  you  been  made  an  offer  for  No.  4  East  Seventy-eighth 
street?  A.  I  told  you  that  I  was  offered  |5,000  when  I  had 
|1,000  up;  I  wouldn't  take  it  because  the  property  is  worth 
165.000;  the  house  on  the  west  side  of  it  cost  f  115,000  and  the 
house  on  the  east  side  of  it  cost  {105,000;  it  is  a  new  house. 

Q.  We  find  according  to  computation  now  on  these  recent 
investments  of  yours  within  a  comparatively  brief  period  of 
time  —  within  a  couple  of  months  or  a  couple  of  weeks,  did  you 
buy  these  parcels  that  you  have  described?  A.  Oh,  they  vary 
possibly  over  a  year  or  two;  some  of  them;  but  there  are  some 
recent  ones  there  that  I  told  you;  the  one  in  Seventy-eighth 
street.  Na  4,  was  purchased  within  60  days,  I  think. 

Q.  I  find  according  to  computation  here  that  your  equity  in 
the  parcels  of  property  you  have  described  amounts  to  $37,500. 
and  that  profit  on  your  sales  or  upon  your  investments  amounts 
to  exactly  $30,000?  A.  More  than  that;  No.  112  West  Forty- 
becond  street,  as  I  told  you,  two  houses,  a  lot  25x100,  I  was 
offered  a  profit  yesterday  of  f  19,000  on;  f  15,000  last  week,  or 
$14,000;  they  went  up  55.000  yesterday. 

Q.  You  were  offered  a  profit  of  $5,000  on  Seventy-eighth 
street?    A.  Prom  Mr.  Leopold  Wallack.        >  i 

Q.  And  you  have  been  offered  a  profit  on  133  West  Twentieth 
street?  A.  I  have  an  equity  of  $2,500  in  that;  I  was  offered 
$5,000  profit 

Q.  On  235  and  237  West  Fourteenth  street?  A.  I  have  a  90 
day  contract  on  that,  and  I  was  offered  $1,000  for  the  contract; 
$1,000  up. 

Q.  On  the  three  lots  in  St  Nicholas  avenue?  A.  Six  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Q.  That  is  $36,000  profit  that  you  have  been  offered  on  your 
investments  with  an  equity,  according  to  your  own  esBmate,  of 
L.  710 
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137,500,  wbicli  would  make  t73,&(}U  juBt  now?  A.  If  there  U 
any  doubt  or  any  poHHtble  dtiubt  about  wliut  I  told  you  I  wtU 
giye  you  tlie  names  of  my  brokers;  tiiey  are  John  L.  Uolding,  Ho, 
H  Fine  street,  iyid  you  can  send  for  him  or  you  can  send  for 
Mr.  Wallack,  the  attoruey,  who  ia  a  brother  of  the  laiJy  who 
I  bought  that  property  from  in  Seventy-eightli  street,  or  yoo 
can  send  for  Mr.  McCall  and  he  will  explain  tlie  whole  matter 
to  you. 

(J.  It  strikes  us  as  very  peculiar  that  the  brother,  Mr,  Wstl- 
lack,  who  is  an  attorney  and  a  brother  of  the  lady,  Mrs.  Palk, 
who  Bold  you  this  property,  should  immediately  offer  you  a 
profit  of  $5,UU0  upon  a  purchase  from  liis  owu  sister?  A.  He 
didn't  oirer  mi-;  he  olVercd  Mr.  McCall,  and  he  wanted  it  for  ft. 
gentleman  named  Smith. 

Q.  John  Smith?    A.  I  think  he  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Ooff. 

Q.  Well,  have  you  any  other  real  estate?  A,  None  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  And  the  real  estate  that  your  wife  has?  A.  That  is  h« 
real  estate;  anything  I  have  got  belougs  to  her. 

Q.  Let  ua  get  Ujrough  with  that,  please;  the  house  in  Twenty- 
second  street,  what  is  the  value  of  that  to-day  free  and  clear? 
A.  I  don't  think  it  has  increased  any, 

Q.  Well,  It  is  worth  *20.00«?    A.  1  think  so.  yes. 

Q.  And  the  Convent  avenue  lots,  what  are  they  worth?  A.  I 
don't  think  tliat  they  are  worth  much  more  tlian  was  giv-ea  for 
them;  they  cost  seven  thousand  and  odd  dollars. 

Q.  Seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-flve  dollara? 
A.  Something  like  that  I 

Q.  Kow,  is  that  all  the  real  estate  your  wife  baa?  A.  That  ii 
all  that  I  remember.  • 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  would  forget  if  she  had  any  other  r«il 
estate?    A.  I  don't  tliink  I  would  be  likely  to  forget. 

Q.  So  that  according  to  your  own  estlinate  now,  yon  and  your 
wife  have  real  estate  valued  at  fG5,175  at  the  pri<-e  of  the  origt- 
nal  investment,  and- you  have  been  offered  a  profit  npon  your 
recent  transactions,  amounting  In  round  nnmbcrs  to  ^(i,nilO. 
which  may  be  said  to  represent  the  increased  value  of  thv 
estate,  that  makes  a  total  of  $101,175?  A.  It  may  be  worth 
more  than  that,  because  I  would  not  sell  the  propertli-n  for 
what  was  offered  to  me. 

Q.    I  am  not  taking  the  speculative  value;  I  am  simply  taking 
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the  actual  value?  A.  You  are  going  into  the  speculative  when 
you  say  it  is  worth  over  |100,000. 

Q.  I  have  taken  your  figures,  the  equity  in  the  property  and 
the  profits  that  you  have  been  offered?  A.  Well,  the  specula- 
tive value  to  my  mind  is  more  than  you  put  it  at 

Q.  How  much  more?  A.  Well,  I  wouldn't  sell  that  prop- 
erty, 112  West  Forty-second  street,  short  of  ?120,000,  and 
165,000  for  the  one  in  Seventy-eighth  street  that  I  was  offered 
f56,000,  for  I  think  that  property  in  West  Twentieth  street  is 
certainly  worth  ?16,000;  I  was  offered  a  profit  of  ?5,000  on  it; 
if  they  offered  $500  more  I  would  let  it  go. 

Q.  Now,  the  next?    A.  Which  is  the  next? 

Q.  There  are  three  parcels  here;  you  have  more  parcels?  A. 
What  one  do  you  want;  the  next  one? 

Q.  The  next  one;  any  other  parcel;  give  us  the  value;  you 
have  given  us  the  value  of  three  parcels?  A.  Well,  I  will  tak§ 
?40,000  for  that  one  on  Fourteenth  street,  235  and  237;  I  have 
a  90  day  contract  with  ?1,000  up. 

Q.  The  next  one?  A.  There  is  a  property  on  St  Nicholas 
place  that  I  think  consists  of  three  of  the  finest  lots  in  New 
York;  I  don  t  know  that  I  ought  to  sell  them  short  of  ?34,000; 
they  cost  me  ?25,000;  when  1  say  that,  I  mean  that  I  invested 
my  money  in  that  way;  I  am  not  in  the  real  estate  business. 

Q.  That  makes  a  total  of  ?319,000  exclusive  of  your  own 
investments;  how  much  mortgage  was  on  that?  A.  Oh,  you 
mean  on  the  whole  properties? 

Q.  Yes;  outside  of  your  investments;  I  mean  these  recent 
investments  of  yours;  they  foot  up  a  valuation  of  $319,000  on 
your  estimate;  now  will  you  give  us  the  amounts  of  mortgage 
on  these?  A.  You  don't  want  that  one  on  which  I  only  hold 
a  contract,  do  you,  in  West  Fourteenth  street;  I  have  a  90 
day  contract  with  f  1,000  up;  if  I  have  to  take  title  to  that  I  can 
get  first  and  second  mortgage  for  ?30,000;  that  is  in  the  con- 
tract; I  will  have  to  put  up  f 6,000  more. 

Q.  That  is  f 36,000  on  that  place;  now  any  mortgages?  A. 
On  Twentieth  street  there  is  a  first  and  second  mortgage  for 
150,000. 

Q.  Inclusive?    A.  Yes,  sir;  |2,500  regularly. 

Q.  Any  other  mortgages  upon  the  property?  A.  There  is  a 
$40,000  mortgage  on  that  Seventy-eighth  street  house. 
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Q.  Any  other  mortgages?  A.  There  is  (75,000,  first  and  sec- 
ond, on  the  Forty-second  street  house. 

Q.  Any  other  mortgages?  A.  1  think  that  there  is  a  mortgage 
held  by  the  Equitable  Life  on  that  St  Nicholas  Place  property 
for  ?17,000,  the  three  lots;  I  think  there  is  about  an  f8,000 
equity  there. 

Q.  Now,  any  other  mortgage?    A.  "Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Adding  ?27,000  or  the  old  investments  to  that,  according 
to  your  own  figuring  —  and  deducting  everything  that  you  have 
suggested,  we  find  |128,000;  deducting  mortgages,  purchai9e 
money  on  contracts  and  everj^thing,  it  leaves  f  128,000  of  real 
estate  that  you  are  actually  worth  to-day?    A.  In  equity? 

Q.  In  equity?    A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  be  worth  that. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  dollars?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  We  have  carefully  followed  your  figures?  A.  You  are 
mistaken  about  it. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  That  includes  the  value  he  sets  on  the 
property  now. 

Q.  It  is  your  own  valuation?  A.  Not  what  I  actually  paid; 
my  equity  in  it. 

Q.  You  see  we  take  your  figures  representing  your  equity 
and  the  advance  money  that  you  have  been  offered?  A.  I  can 
not  help  what  you  take;  the  only  thing  I  actually  own  is  what 
I  have  invested  there. 

Q.  We  have  taken  your  prices,  your  equities,  and  the 
advance  prices  which  you  have  been  offered  which  would  repre- 
sent an  actual  value;  and  we  find  that  that  foots  up  f  101,000 
and  there  are  f27,000  of  your  own  investments,  the  Twenty- 
second  street  house  where  you  reside  and  the  Convent  avenue 
lots,  making  f  128,000  in  round  numbers  —  property  owned  by 
yourself  and  your  wife  included?  A.  I  can  not  see  it  in  that 
way. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  it  worth?  A.  If  you  bring  in  a  real  estate 
man  he  will  give  you  an  idea  of  what  it  is  worth. 

Q.  Can  you  not  give  us  an  estimate  as  to  how  much  real 
estate  you  have  to-day,  in  value,  both  in  your  own  name  and  in 
your  wife's  name?  A.  Only  the  equities  and  I  have  repeated 
them  to  you. 

Q.  What  is  the  value  of  the  equities?  A.  Any  value  that  any 
real  estate  expert  would  put  on. 
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Q.  ^nd  we  put,  according  to  your  own  figures,  ?128,000?  A. 
What  I  think  it  is  worth ;  I  may  be  wrong  about  it 

Q.  What?    A.  What  I  tiiink  it  is  worth. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  worth  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  refused  to  sell  your  property  for  these 
offers  that  y,ou  have  received?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  shows  the  faith  you  have  in  your  judgment  that  you 
believe  the  property  to  be  worth  more,  and  that  figures  f  128,- 
000?  A.  I  don't  care  what  you  put  on  it;  that  is  not  what  I 
actually  paid  for  it. 

Q.  We  are  not  asking  you  that?  A.  Well,  you  can  put  any 
figure  you  like  on  it 

Q.  I  am  not  putting  any  figure  at  all ;  J.  am  putting  your  own 
figures  on  it;  we  have  it,  after  your  own  figures,  that  you  have 
real  estate  to-day  valued  at  ?128,000;  you  started  in  life  with  a 
capital  of  $0,000?    A.  That  is  any  way  to  put  it. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  that  money  to  buy  that  property?  A. 
I  told  you  where  I  got  it;  I  told  you  my  wife  was  in  business — 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  it;  how  can  you  account  for  it;  I  will 
give  you  every  opportunity  that  you  may  ask  for  to  account 
for  it?  A.  Let  me  appeal  to  the  chairman;  is  it  fair  to  put  a 
valuation  on  property  and  say  that  I  own  so  much  when  I  only 
own  the  equity  in  it? 

Q.  That  is  the  equity?    A.  No,  it  is  not  the  equity. 

By   Chairman  Eexow: 

Q.  Mr.  Goff  has  taken  your  own  figures  as  your  value  of  the 
property;  you  can  answer  by  stating  that  the  original  invest- 
ment was  so  muohV    A.  I  gave  the  original  investmen(a. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  What  do  they  amount  to?  A.  I  gave  them  to  him,  but 
he  has  added  up  what  I  think  they  are  worth. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  property  that  you  think  is  worth 
fl28,000 —  A.  Give  me  a  pencil  and  I  will  tell  you  what  the 
original  investment  is. 

• 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  tho  houses  according  as  you  figure  them? 
A.  I  will  put  it  all  down  for  you  and  hand  it  to  you. 
Q.  No,  you  speak  them  off;  it  will  save  time?    A.  Well,  my 
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residence,  No.  440  West  Twenty-second  street,  there  is  #20,000 
equity  in  that.  . 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  You  mean  by  equity,  what  you  invested  in  it?    A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  don't  own  it;  my  wife  owns  it 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  There  is  no  mortgage  on  that  house  at  all;  it  is  $20,000? 
A.  The  Convent  avenue  lots,  t7,675. 

Q.  That  is  all  paid  off,  that  is  clear?  A.  Thirteen  West 
Twentieth  street;  I  have  f 2,500  equity  in  that 

Q.  Let  us  find  out  ab#ut  that  before  you  go  any  further ;  what 
did  you  pay  for  it?  A.  Fifty-two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  Fifty-two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars?     A.  Yes>  sir. 

Q.  How  much  mortgage  is  on  that  house?  A.  First  and 
second  mortgage,  $50,000;  the  first  mortgage  was  held  by  the 
Equitable  Life. 

Q.  Two  tliousand  five  hundred  dollars  equity?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  next  piece  of  property?    A.  St  Nicholas  place. 

Q.  What  did  the  St.  Nicholas  place  property  cost?  A.  I 
think  about  f 25,000;  I  bought  them  from  a  speculator  that  had 
bought  tliem  at  the  sale;  I  think  I  gave  him  f500  advance  on 
each- 

Q.  What  did  they  cost  you?  A.  I  think  they  cost  me  in  round 
numbers  |25,000;  I  have  an  equity  of  f 8,000  in  them. 

Bv   Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Then  you  paid  |8,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff:  , 

Q.  Now  the  next  piece  of  property?  A.  There  is  an  equity 
in  the  Forty-second  street  piece  of  f  16,000. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  that?  A^  Ninety-one  tliousand 
dollars,  bought  from  Mandlebaum  and  Lewin,  real  estate 
operators. 

Q.  How  much  cash?  A.  There  was  f 2,000  put  up  on  a  90  day 
contract;  there  is  fin.OOO  equity  in  that;  there  is  175,000  first 
and  second  mortgage. 
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By   Chairman   Lexow: 

Q.  But  you  haven't  paid  more  than  f 2,000?  A.  Yes;  I  have 
paid  f  16,000. 

Q.  You  have  taken  the  title?    A.  Taken  title. 

Q.  Now,  the  next  piece?  A.  Seventy-eighth  street;  there  is 
a  mortgage  of  f 40,000;  there  is  f  10,000  equity  in  that 

Q.  Now,  Weet  Fourteenth  street?  A.  There  is  only  $1,000 
in  that  } 

Q.  What  did  it  cost?  A.  I  got  a  90  day  contract  and  put 
up  f  1,000;  the  purchase  price  was  |37,000. 

Q.  How  much  were  you  to  pay?  A.  I  got  a  90  day  contract, 
and  I  only  held  the  property  10  days. 

Q.  How  much  were  you  to  pay  if  compelled  to  fulfill  the  con- 
tract? A.  I  can  get  a  first  and  second  mortgage,  provided  for 
in  the  contract,  for  $30,000;  I  will  have  to  put  up  ?6,000  more, 
but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it;  I  haven't  paid  that  yet;  I 
only  put  down  $1,000  for  that 

Q.  Is  that  all  the  property?  A.  That  is  all  that  I  can  remem- 
ber; if  there  is  any  other  I  don't  know  anything  about  it;  there 
is  only  f  54,000. 

Q.  See  if  I  am  correct  in  the  offers;  you  were  offered  |19,000 
profit  on  the  Forty-second  street  purchase?  A.  Yesterday,  yes, 
sir;  $14,000  last  week,  and  they  raised  it  $5,000  yesterday. 

Q.  On  East  Seventy-eighth  street  you  were  offered  a  profit 
of  $5,000;  that  is  the  Falk  property,  is  that  correct?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  '  I 

Q.  On  West  Twentieth  street,  were  you  offered  anything  on 
that   property?    A.   Six   months   ago  $5,000;   $57,400. 

Q.  On  West  Fourteenth  street  how  much  were  you  offenjd 
profit  on  that?  A.  W^ell,  I  didn't  hold  that  three  days  when 
I  i-oiild  sell  it  for  $1,000  on  the  contract,  a  $1,000  advanc^e. 

Q.  And  on  the  St.  Nicholas  avenue  a  profit  of  $6,000?  A. 
Six  thousand  dollars,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  memorandum  here  is  incorrect?  A.  In  what  way, 
Mr.  Ooff? 

Q.  What  IS  your  equity  in  Seventy-eighth  street?  A.  That  ip 
wrong,  $10,000. 

Q.  You  see  you  had  it  down  here  as  $1,000?  A.  A&  $1,000 
for  Fourteenth  street,  I  mean. 

Q.  Then  you  will  make  that  Fourteenth  street,  $1,000?  A. 
Ten  thousand  dollars  in  Seventy-eighth  street.  No.  4  East 
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Q.  Now,  I  think  we  have  it  in  your  figuring  correct;  I  find 
that  the  cost  of  all  the  real  estate  owned  by  yourself  and  wife 
amounts  to  $283,175;  that  the  aggregate  mortgages  on  aJl  those 
pieces  of  property,  the  mortgage  and  the  unpaid  purchase  money 
amounts  to  $213,000;  leaving  clear  value  in  the  property  over 
and  above  advances  and  mortgages,  and  making  allowances 
for  moneys  to  be  paid,  lea\es  a  clear  balance  of  fG5,175;  now, 
accordinj^  to  your  own  testimony,  that  has  been  advanced  liy 
actual  offers,  which  you  have  refused,  in  the  aggregate  f37,000, 
which  taken  as  value  added  on  to  the  f 65,1 75  which  you  have 
actually  invested  makes  a  total  of  ?102,175?  A.  Weil,  the 
only  way  to  calculate  them,  to  my  mind,  Mr.  Qoff  — 

Q.  Never  mind,  I  am  not  asking  you  that;  that  is  the  value 
of  the  property  for  which  you  can  sell  it  to-day,  according  to 
your  own  testimony?    A.  Market  value,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  dollars;  now,  the  amount  of  mortgages  that  you  are  carrjing 
upon  your  property,  amounting  to  ?218,000  at  five  per  cent 
yields  an  interest  of  $10,900  —  $11,000  per  annum,  which  you 
have  to  carrv?     A.  You  don't  count  the  taxes  in  that? 

ft/ 

Q.  The  taxes  have  to  be  added  to  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  simply  taking  the  interest?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  carrying  an  interest  of  about  $11,000  per  annum? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  taxes?  A.  I  think  the 
taxes  on  that  Twentieth  street  property  is  somewhere  in  tlie 
vicinity  of  ?500;  I  don't  know  what  taxes  are  on  the  Forty- 
second   street  piece  or  the  Seventy-eip^hth  street  piece. 

Q.  Here  in  New  York  v>e  can  understand  about  the  taxes  on 
tliese  several  parcels,  but  we  have  it  here  that  you  are  carrying 
an  interest  account  of  about  $11,000  a  year  upon  your  mort- 
gages?   A.  Well,  I  am  not  going  to  carry  that  a  year. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  you  are  going  to  do;  I  am  sim- 
ply taking  things  as  they  are;  can  you  tell  us,  you  an  insi>ector 
of  police  since  October  1,  1892  —    A.  October  Sdrl  think. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  pretty  near?     A.  We  won't  fall  out  about  it. 

Q.  The  amount  of  salary  that  you  received  while  sergeant  of 
police  from  July  20,  1884,  to  June  30,  1887,  amounts  to  $5,870: 
the  amount  of  salary  that  you  received  as  captain  from  June 
30,  1887,  to  October  3, 1892,  five  years  and  three  mofiths,  amounts 

ft 

to  $14,440;  and  the  amount  of  salary  that  you  received  as 
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inspector  from  October  3,  1892,  up  to  a  few  months  ago  was 
f  5,900,  making  a  total  of  |26,210  that  you  have  received  as  salary 
since  1884;  you  have  to-day  real  estate  for  which  you  refused 
money  amounting  to  f  102,175;  assuming  that  you  saved  your 
salary,  never  spent  a  cent  of  it  for  the  support  of  your  family, 
that  leaves  a  balance  of  ?76,000  between  your —  A.  Well,  the 
whole  thing  don't  amount  to  f  76,000. 

Q.  Leaving  a  balance  of  $76,000  between  the  amount  of  money 
you  have  actually  received  since  you  have  been  a  sergeant  and 
the  amount  of  real  property  that  you  hold  to-day;  can  you  tell 
this  committee  how  you  acquired  that  ?76,000?  A.  You  are 
mistaken  about  that. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  you  acquired  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How?    A.  My  wife  acquired  a  lot  in  business. 

Q.  In  what  business?    A.  I  told  you  how  I  would  tell  you. 

Q.  The  police  department  of  which  you  have  been  a  member 
for  so  many  years  has  been  charged  with  rottenness  and  cor- 
ruption and  that  every  man  in  it  has  been  guilty  of  accepting 
bribes — 

Chairman  I^xow. — I  think  you  weaken  your  question,  Mr. 
Goff,  by  adding  to  it  the  speculative  values  that  the  witness 
puts  upon  the  property,  and  that  your  question  would  be 
stronger  and  therefore  the  answer  more  satisfactory  if  you 
limited  this  entirely  to  the  amount  of  money  that  he  actually 
put  in.  ! 

Mr.  Goff. — I  understand  that,  and  I  intend  to  reach  that  at 
the  proper  time.  I  am  simply  taking  the  market  value  of  the 
property  liow.  • 

Senator  O'Connor. — About  ?37,000  of  that  he  has  never  had. 

Mr.  Goif. — He  can  sell  the  property  to-day  for  that  money, 
he  says.  Now  I  propose  to  put  the  question  to  him  in  the  way 
suggested  by  you.  i 

Chairman  Lexow. — Of  course  he  can  account  for  that  by 
speculative  profits  to  that  extent.  '  ) 

Mr.  GoflP. — We  will  take  it  on  that  score  and  I  will  ask — 

Chairman  Lexow. — I  think  a  fair  wav  is  to  ask  the  witness 
where  he  got  that  f64,000. 

Mr.  Goff. — We  will  take  it  in  that  way.  He  has  property 
now  that  cost  him  actually  |65,000;  that  is,  the  property  that 
he  has  now.  He  received  in  salary  f26,000  since  he  has  been 
made  sergeant,  since  July,  1884. 

lu  711 
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Senator  O'Connor. — What  is  his  salary  as  inspector? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  Altogether 
he  has  received  as  salary  as  captain,  sergeant  and  inspector 
126,000.  Taking  $26,000  from  t65,000  leaves  f39,U00  to-day 
actually  in  real  estate. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  explain  to  us  where  you  got  that  f39,000? 
A.  I  tried  to  explain  to  you,  but  you  wouldn't  permit  me  in  any 
way. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Now,  go  ahead  and  say  what  you  please  on  this  subject 
A.  I  have  been  investing  in  real  estate,  buying  options  and 
buying  real  estate  itself;  I  tried  to  tell  you  about  a  corner  that 
I  had  and  sold  and  made  f  10,000  which  is  a  matter  of  record; 
the  northeast  corner  of  Liberty  and  Washington  streets,  which 
is  75  by  50,  I  think  the  dimensions  are;  I  bought  that  comer 
from  Lyman  Denison  on  a  90  day  contract  with  f 2,000  up;  I 
didn't  sell  it  in  the  90  days  and  I  took  title  to  it,  putting  ip  a 
balance  of  |13,000;  that  was  f  15,000;  I  traded  that 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  When  was  that?  A.  Not  long  ago,  within  a  year  or  18 
months  at  the  outside. 

Q.  Proceed?  A.  I  traded  that  property  with  a  Captain 
Zabnskie,  who  I  think  is  a  captain  in  the  Seventh  regiment,  a 
very  wealthy  man,  and  took  in  trade  three  houses  in  East  Thirty- 
second  street,  between  Second  and  Third  avenues,  at  f  100,000 
and  got  $25,000  besides;  now,  my  lawyer  could  explain  that 
whole  thing  to  you  how  it  was  done  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
Mr.  McCall,'if  vou  sent  after  him. 

Q.  Now,  is  there  anything  else?  A.  I  was  interested  in  some 
little  real  estate  deals  at  different  times  while  I  was  captain 
in  the  precinct  down  there,  the  Real  Estate  Exchange  being  in 
there,  with  different  men,  whereby  I  made  a  few  thousand 
dollars  each  time. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  the  deal?  A.  Well,  there  is  Mr.  Andrew 
Freeman,  whose  office  is  at  No.  120  Broadway;  I  was  with  him  in 
two  deals;  a  house  in  50  odd  street  somewhere;  I  don*t  know 
just  exactly  the  street,  and  there  was  a  house  in  Trinity  Place;  I 
was  interested  with  him  in  both  cases. 

Q.  Well?  A.  I  waa  interested  with  Mr.  Asher  Weinstein  in 
an  apartment  house  on  I  think  Thirty-sixth  street,  in  which 
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I  pat  up  a  little  money  and  made  $1,000;  he  gave  me  $1,000 
for  my  part  of  it,  and  my  wife  has  been  in  business  for  20 
years  in  which  she  made  lots  of  money;  I  don't  know  how  much 
money  she  has. 

Q.  Is  that  the  business  you  refused  to  tell  us  the  nature  of? 
A.  Yes;  unless  my  counsel  tells  me  to. 

Q.  Who  supported  the  family  all  these  years?  A.  My  wife 
did;  my  wife  supported  the  family  with  what  I  gave  her. 

Q.  Did  you  give  her  sufficient  to  support  the  family?  A. 
Always  did. 

Q.  Did  you  support  the  family?  A.  I  helped;  I  helped,  I 
suppose. 

Q.  Didn't  you  have  the  full  expense  of  your  family's  sup- 
port?   A.  I  suppose  I  did.  , 

Q.  And  then  this  monej',  have  you  not  been  spending  pretty 
weH  youi:  compensation  in  support  of  your  family;  you  have 
got  a  nice  family,  and  tried  to  keep  them  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances? A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  nothing  I  can  get  for  them 
they  can  not  have. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  could  not  save  much  out  of  your 
salary?    A.  Not  much  money  I  guess. 

Q.  Not  much  money;  any  man  in  New  York  supporting  his 
family  in  comfortable  circumstances  could  not  save  much 
money  out  of  that  salary?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  money  you  have  invested  in  this  real  estate  you 
did  not  save  out  of  your  salary?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  gave  my; 
wife  my  money,  and  did  not  know  what  she  done  with  it;  and 
any  time  I  wanted  money  I  could  go  and  get  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  money  or  property  other  than  you  have 
told  us?    A.  I  have  $1,500  in  the  savings  bank. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  certificates  of  trust?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  stocks?    A.  No,  sir. 

<1.  Or  any  one  for  you  in  trust?    A.  Nobody. 

Q.  No  bonds  or  mortgages?  A.  I  have  told  you  two  or  three 
times,  Mr.  QoflP,  all  I  — 

Q.  Answer  my  question;  any  bonds  or  mortgages?  A. 
Nothing. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  gold  in  deposit  in  a  company?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  money  on  deposit  in  any  trust  company? 
dr. 

■Private  individuals  or  merchants?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Are  you  interested  in  any  business  enterprise  now?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it?  A.  I  am  interested  in  a  mine  with  my  brother- 
m-Iaw,  Mr.  Fred  Hills;  I  have  got  money  invested  in  it  in  Webb 
City,  Missouri,  called  the  Tenderfoot  Mine. 

Q.  Does  that  yield  any  profit?    A.  Not  much;  no,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  not  as  well-paying  an  institution  as  the  ^*  Switch  "  ? 
A.  It  is  not  as  well  completed,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  And  have  you  got  money  invested  in  any  other  business? 
A.  No,  sir;  none  other  than  that. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  money  or  property  your  wife  is  pos- 
sessed of  outside  of  the  real  property  we  have  talked  ol 
A.  What  do  you  mean;  in  bonds? 

Q.  Yqs?    a.  Nothing  I  know  of. 

<3.  She  may  have  a  large  sum  of  money  you  do  not  know  of? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Q.  W>11,  inspector,  how  is  it  that  you  have  money  in  the 
savings  bank  now  and  you  failed  to  put  the  f40,000  that  yoo 
received  from  ^he  "Swith"  in  the  savings  bank?  A.  My  wife 
gave  me  f4,500  to  put  away. 

Q.  What?  A.  My  wife  gave  me  f 4,500;  I  think  f 2,000  of  it 
to  invest  for  a  boy  we  have  got,  one  of  our  children. 

Q.  It  is  a  peculiar  thing  that  these  real  estate — these  large 
real  estate  transactions  which  I  have  described  here  have  all 
taken  place  since  you  have  been  inspector,  since  1892?  A.  I 
gave  you  the  dates  there,  Mr.  Gofif. 

Q.  So  they  are  all  since  1892;  how  is  it  your  real  estate 
business  branched  out  so  largely  since  you  became  inspector? 
A.  I  think  I  got  better  information  since  I  became  inspector. 

Q.  Better  information  where?    A.  About  property. 

Q.  Since  you  became  inspector?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Because  you  were  inspector?  A.  Oh,  no;  not  because  I 
was  inspector. 

Q.  You  are  inspector  of  the  detective  bureau?    A.  Ye«,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  been  since  you  have  been  appointed?  A.  Since 
tlio  ^6  of  October,  1892. 

Q.  Did  you  undergo  a  civil  service  examination?  A,  Yea,  sir. 

0.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  ;virordB  in  relation  to  this 
detective  bureau,  while  I  think  of  it;  how  many  detectives  have 
yon  under  your  command?  A.  I  have  got  a  lirt  of  them  if  yoo 
will  permit  me  to  use  it.  , 
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Q.  No;  give  ub  the  round  numbers?  *A.  I  think  there  are  35 
detective  sergeants  and  30  detectives. 

Q.  What  precinct  were  you  iirst  in,  captain?    A.  As  what? 

Q.  As  captain;  I  ask  you  as  captain?    A.  The  First  precinct 

Q.  That  is  the  Old  Slip  station?  A.  Yes,  sir;  from  the  30th 
of  June,  1887,  I  think,  until  the  12th  of  January,  1892. 

Q.  While  you  were  in  command  of  the  Old  Slip  station 
every  builder  in  that  district  was  blackmailed  by  your  wardman, 
Bums?    A.  Not  that  I  was  aware  of. 

Q.  One  of  the  builders  swore  he  went  into  the  station-house 
and  that  you  were  there  when  he  complained  of  the  exactions 
of  the  wardman,  and  you  did  not  interfere  or  say  a  word?  A, 
I  was  not  there. 

Q.  You  were  not  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  that  a  wardman  acting  under  your  imme- 
diate orders,  and  subject  to  your  immediate  command,  could  go 
around  and  blackmail  the  builders  in  your  precinct  and  get 
money  from  them  without  your  knowing  it?  A.  Not  of  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  he  could  do  it  without  your  knowledge?  A. 
I  haven't  any  information  about  what — 

Q.  Is  it  possible  he  could  do  it  without  your  knowledge?  Al 
He  might  have  done  it. 

Q.  It  has  been  sworn  here  that  he  did  do  it;  are  you  pre 
pared  to  contradict  that  sworn  testimony?  A.  That  he  did  not 
do  it? 

Q.  It  has  been  sworn  here  he  did  do  it;  are  you  prepared 
to  contradict  that  testimony?    A.  I  do  not  know  he  did  it 

Q.  You  can  not  contradict  it?    A.  I  do  not  know  who  did  it 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  that.  You  are  not  prepared  to  contra- 
dict it?    A.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Q.  And  the  sailmakers  were  also  blackmailed  during  your 
captaincy  of  that  precinct  by  paying  so  much  a  month  to  your 
wardman;  is  it  possible  a  wardman  can  go  around  and  black- 
mail the  sailmakers  in  their  sail  lofts  in  South  street  without 
your  knowing  it?    A.  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it 

Q.  Is  it  possible  he  might  have  done  it?  A.  Yes;  any  police- 
man might  have  done  it 

Q.  Who  was  the  wardman  or  ordinance  man  while  you  were 
captain  in  that  precinct?    A.  He  was  a  wardman;  he  was  not 
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an  ordinance  man;  I  never  had  any  special  collectors  or  any 
kind  of  collectors.  t 

Q.  You  took  him  from  there  to  your  uptown  precinct?  A.  I 
took  him  from  the  Eleventh  precinct 

Q.  And  you  took  him  from  the  Eleventh  precinct  to  the  Ten- 
derloin?   A.  No,  sir.  I 

Q.  Why  did  you  take  Burns  to  the  Eleventh  with  you?  A 
Iiecause  all  I  ever  saw  about  Burns,  that  he  was  a  conscientious, 
brave  fellow,  and  on  those  grounds  I  took  him  with  me. 

Q.  While  he  was  blackmailing  the  merchants  and  builders 
every  month  in  your  precinct  you  found  this  man  a  conscien- 
tious, brave  fellow?    A.  All  I  saw  of  him. 

Q.  As  captain  of  the  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  acting  under  that  belief  and  impression  that  he  was 
conscientious  you  took  him  with  you  to  the  Eleventh?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  He  was  with  you  all  the  time  you  was  in  the  Eleventh? 
A.  No,  sir;  he  was  not. 

Q.  How  long  was  he  with  you  in  the  Eleventh?  A.  I  went 
to  the  Eleventh  precinct  on  a  transfer  there  on  the  12th  of 
January,  1892;  and  I  think  I  made  application  for  him  and  a 
man  named  Nugeht  some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  February, 
or  maybe  in  the  middle  of  February. 

Q.  It  has  been  sworn  to  here  by  a  great  number  of  witnesses 
that  when  you  went  into  the  precinct  the  initiation  fee  was 
raised  for  every  house  of  ill-fame  in  that  precinct  from  $250  to 
?500;  that  has  been  sworn  to;  can  you  contradict  that?  A. 
Not  with  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Can  you  contradict  that  such  was  not  the  fact?  A.  I  say 
I  knew  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Can  you  contradict  that  such  was  not  the  fact?  A.  T 
know  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Will  you  contradict  that  testimony  here?  A.  Will  I  con- 
tradict it? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  I  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it,  only  I  heard — 

Q.  Will  you  swear  it  is  not  true?  A.  I  will  swear  that  what 
one  woman  said  here  about  me  is  not  true. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  evidence  is  not  true?  A.  T  can  not 
swear. 
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Q.  Is  it  possible  that  blackmailing  to  such  an  extent  could 
be  carried  on  in  your  precinct  without  your  knowledj;:e?  A. 
To  what  extent? 

Q.  To  the  extent  sworn  to  here?  A.  I  don't  know  what  it 
was;  I  only  heard — 

Q.  Is  it  possible  such  blackmailing  could  be  carried  on  with- 
out your  knowledge?    A.  It  might  be. 

Q.  It  has  also  been  sworn  to  that  houses  of  ill-fame  paid  f50 
a  month  while  you  were  captain  of  that  precinct;  will  you 
contradict  that?    A.  Not  with  my  knowledge  they  did  not  pay. 

Q.  Will  you  say  that  testimony  was  untrue?  A.  I  can  not 
say  it,  because  I  don't  know. 

Q.  And  it  may  haye  been  possible  that  that  blackmail  had  been 
collected  without  your  knowledge?    A.  It  might  be. 

Q.  And  this  blackmail  was  collected,  it  has  been  sworn  to, 
by  this  man  you  had  found  so  brave  and  so  conscientious?  A. 
I  don't  know  nothing  about  it 

Q.  Wardman  Bums;  this  blackmail  was  collected  by  him; 
and  yet  you  recognized  him  as  a  brave  and  conscientious  man? 
A.  I  told  you  all  I  knew  about  him.  < 

Q.  Did  you  recognize  him  as  a  brave  and  conscientious  man 
in  the  Eleventh?    A.  In  the  Eleventh? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  I  had  more  experience  with  him  in  the  First. 

Q.  Did  you  recognize  him  as  a  brave,  conscientious  man  in 
the  Eleventh?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you,  as  a  police  captain,  testified  to  that  fact  here 
that  it  is  possible,  and  has  been  possible  for  a  wardman  to 
carry  on  an  extensive  system  of  blackmail  without  your  knowl- 
edge as  his  commanding  officer  in  that  precinct?  A.  I  don't 
know  a  thing  about  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  a  thing  about  it?  A.  No;  never  heard 
of  it  until  I  heard  of  it  here. 

Q.  Well,  wasn't  it  your  duty  to  know?  A.  If  it  came  to  my 
knowledge  I  would  know  it.  , 

Q.  Wasn't  it  your  duty  to  find  out?  A.  How  could  I  find  out 
If  I  did  not  hear  it.  ! 

■ 

Q.  What  is  the  captain  of  the  precinct  for  anyway?  A.  I 
raided  82  houses  in  three  months. 

Q.  You  were  either  negligent  or  corrupt?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  did  not  know  about  it  it  was  your  negligence?  A. 
It  is  merely  a  decision  of  your  own. 
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Q.  Weren't  you?    A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not 

Q.  If  you  were  not  negligent  you  must  have  been  corrapt? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not 

Q.  How  could  it  have  occurred  under  your  control  of  the  first 
precinct  and  of  the  Eleventh;  how  could  it  occur?  A.  It  is  liable 
to  occur  in  any  precinct 

Q.  Explain  if  you  can  how  all  the  disorderly-houses  in  the 
Eleventh  could  have  remained  open  and  paid  blackmail  with- 
out your  knowedge?  A.  It  don't  show  they  remained  open;  I 
arrested  32  of  them  there  and  11  of  them  closed  under  me. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  for  your  arrests  at  all;  explain  how  they 
could  have  occurred  and  continued?  A.  I  closed  two  houses 
that  were  in  existence  10  years. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  what  you  closed;  how  could  that  state 
of  things  continue  and  exist  in  that  precinct  without  your 
knowledge?  A.  I  did  not  know  that  they  did  exist;  I  did  not 
know  anything  about  it  until  I  heard  of  It  here. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  as  captain  of  police  anyhow?  A.  I  ar- 
rested the  violators  of  the  law  any  place  I  ever  was. 

Q.  You  closed  up  two  houses  that  had  been  open  10  years? 
A.  I  closed  up  11  houses. 

Q.  How  many  houses  were  there  in  the  precinct?  A.  There 
were  possibly  50;  I  raided  32. 

Q.  Out  of  50?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  raid  the  50?  A.  I  was  not  there  long 
enough;  I  was  there  only  two  months,  and  could  not  get  the 
evidence  in  that  time.  ' 

Q.  How  did  you  know  there  was  houses  then?  A.  By  sending 
men  out  and  looking  them  over. 

Q.  That  is,  you  got  the  evidence?    A.  Yes;  for  32. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  close  them?  A.  I  am  not  the  castodian 
of  those  people;  I  could  not  keep  them  closed. 

Q.  You  were  captain  of  police?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  you  can  not 
supi)ress   prostitutes. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  as  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law?  A.  I 
did  everything  available  that  a  police  officer  coold  da 

Q.  It  was  in  your  power  to  close  all  the  houses  there?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  could  arrest  them;  I  could  not  entirely  close  them. 

Q.  Arresting  would  he  closing?  A.  No;  I  did  arrest  32; 
some  of  them  I  closed  and  some  of  them  I  did  not. 

Q.  A  brother  officer  of  yours  has  been  on  the  stand  and  said 
any  captain  of  a  precinct  in  New  York  can  close  up  any  house 
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he  wants  to;  did  he' swear  to  what  was  true  or  untrue?    A.  I 
can  not  answer  for  him. 

Q.  Did  he  swear  what  was  true  or  untrue  when  he  said  any 
captain  in  the  city  could  do  what  he  had  done?  A.  If  he  in 
his  judgment  thought  so;  that  is  his  affair. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  as  a  fact?    A.  I  can  not  answer  for  him. 

Q.  Was  that  correct  or  incorrect?    A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  When  he  said  that  any  captain  in  the  city  could  do  what 
he  did  in  his  precinct  if  he  wanted  to,  was  he  correct  or  in- 
correct?   A.  What  did  he  do? 

Q.  He  swore  that  he  closed  every  house  of  ill-fame,  and 
every  gambling-house  in  his  precinct  inside  of  three  months? 
A.  He  did,  eh? 

Q.  That  is  what  he  swore  to?  A.  I  don^t  know  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  That  is  in  the  Fifteenth  precinct?  A.  I  dont  know  51  ny- 
thing  about  what  he  done;  I  know  that  I  tried  very  heard  to 
effectually  close  those  places,  and  I  did  not  succeed  only  in 
11  cases;  I  arrested  32  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  go  down  to  the  district  attorney's  office  to  get 
indictments?  A.  I  sent  reports  to  the  district  attorney's  office 
relative  to  the  owners  and  occupants  of  the  different  places. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  you  did?    A.  I  arrested  them  besides. 

Q.  Kow,  it  has  been  reported  that  you  took  this  wardman  up 
there  because  you  relied  upon  him  as  a  good,  honorable  col- 
lector?   A.  No,  sir;  he  never  collected. 

Q.  The  grand  jury  of  the  county  has  since  indicted  him  as 
a  bribetaker,  do  you  know  that?    A.  What  is  that? 

Q.  The  grand  jury  of  this  county  has  indicted  this  brave 
and  conscientious  officer?    A.  I  heard  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  your  wardman  down  in  the  First?  A.  It  was  — 
the  precinct  detective,  do  you  mean? 

Q.  Yes.    A.  James  Gates  and  Andrew  Nugent 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  take  one  of  those  men  up  to  the  Eleventh? 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  take  the  two?    A.  Why  didn't  I? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  Because  one  of  them  wanted  to  remain  there. 

Q.  And  then  you  took  the  ordinance  man?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  he  go  after  leaving  the  Eleventh  precinct?  A. 
I  think  he  was  transferred  uptown  somewhere. 

Q.  Who  was  your  precinct  detective  while  in  the  Tender-  1 

loin?    A.  I  did  not  have  any  there,  I  think,  until  the  month 
before  I  came  away. 


Q.  Who  were  they?  A.  A  iiiini  of  name  of  Sfadtleo;  Stadden, 
I  thinli. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Mr.  Goff,  we  are  auxiotia  to  adjourn  at 
6  o'clock   to-night. 

Senator  O'Connor. — T  have  got  lo  take  the  tmiti  lo  go  hcMnp, 
and  niut^t  go  home  lo-night. 

Mr.  OolT. — We  can  not  adjourn  nnti)  we  get  oar  testimonjr 
in.     You  will  have  a  qiionmi  here. 

Chairniiin  Lexow. — No;  if  one  of  ns  leaves,  tb«re  is  oot  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  Goff.— Then  let  the  committee  appoint  a  Kubcommittee 
to  take  the  testimony, 

Senator  O'Connor.— We  liave  no  anthoiity. 

Mr.  Goff.— In  the  caae  of  necessity? 

Senator  O'Connor. — The  committee  of  tlie  Senate  can  not 
have  a  meetiuR  without  a  quorum  present 

Senator  Cantor. — Except  1i,v  a]>ecial  renolittioD  of  the  Si-tuitc, 
you  can  uot  appoint  a  subcoiumitta?,  Mr,  Goff. 

Mr.  Goff. — I  know,  bnt  frequently,  duiHng  thf  course  of  our 
testimony,  we  have  iiad  two  Senators  on  tlie  bench. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  The  rest  of  them  have  been  8oatt'.Ted 
tlirough  the  audience;  they  have  been  here. 

Senator  Cantor, —  I  have  no  objections  bo  far  -is  t  um  Iter- 
Bonally  concerned  of  sitting  here,  but  I  submit  the  committee 
has  no  power  to  transfer  any  of  its  power  to  a  aubrommfttw 
except  by  a  resolntion  of  the  Senate,  still  1  have  no  iibjevtfoo 
to  Bitting  here. 

Mr,  Goff. —  I  have  Superintendent  Byrnes  under  tmbpnenn, 
Benatoi-s,  I  do  not  think  tliat  this  investigation  would  he  coin- 
plete,  or  should  be  complete  except  upon  the  taking  of  bU  icntl- 
mony.  If  the  Senators  can  not  sit  to-night  any  longer  tbeo 
let  US  convene  again  on  Monday  morning. 

Chairman  I^xow. —  Vou  see,  Mr,  Goff,  we  have  to  leave  on 
Monday  afternoon  for  Albany,  to  be  abwul  probably  four 
months,  we  have  uot  had  any  time  to  prepare  for  that  departure 
and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  it  wonld  bo  inipOKMible  for  me  to 
Bit  on  Monday,  hocnnse  I  have  to  attend  to  jkcrsonal  luntlert 
on  that  day.  I  would  rather  sit  to-night  until  mldniaht  tban 
do  that;  at  the  snme  time  It  is  a  great  slrain  on  nil  of  nn,  and 
Senator  O'Connor  wants  to  take  the  fi  o'clock  train  home.  If 
he  can. 
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Senator  O'Connor. —  Not  6;  it  leaves  some  time  after  8.  It 
takes  some  time  to  get  away. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Couldn't  you  postpone  your  departure  to-night. 

Senator  O'Connor. — ^Not  much.  I  want  to  be  with  my  family 
over  Sunday.  I  have  been  absent  a  good  deal  all  summer,  and 
will  be  away  all  winter  and  want  to  get  home  Sunday. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Let  us  go  on,  Mr.  Goff. 

Mr.  Goff. —  If  you  determine,  gentlemen,  to  conclude  at  that 
time,  that  is  what  I  would  like  to  know  now. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  If  you  say  you  desire  to-  e^tamine  the 
Buperintendent  to-night,  I  am  willing  to  stay  until  12  o'clock 
to-night  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  am  just  in  this  position.  Senators;  if  you  deter- 
mine to  adjpurn  at  a  given  time  I  will  discharge  this  witness 
and  call  Superintendent  Byrnes  immediately,  and  do  what  I  can 
to  conclude  in  that  time;  and  if  you  do  not  determine  to  close 
at  a  certain  hour  this  evening  I  will  finish  this  witness  as  soon 
as  possible  and  call  Superintendent  Byrnes  next.  When  I  ask 
you  now  to  determine  whether  you  will  close  now  or  at  6  o'clock, 
give  me  the  time  definitely  so  I  ckn  make  best  use  of  the  time 
I  can.  )  I 

Senator  O'Connor. —  We  will  sit  here  until  7  o'clock;  I  will 
sit  here  until  7  o'clock. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Then  that  is  the  decision  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Bradley. —  I  do  not  see  why  a  few  members  of  the 
committee  can  not  sit  here.  We  will  stay  here  until  morning, 
if  necessary. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  know;  but  it  is  better  to  understand  it  now.  A 
question  might  be  raised  as  to  their  not  being  a  quorum  present 
if  Senator  O'Connor  leaves  at  7  o'clock.  I  will  do  my  best  to 
close  at  7  o'clock.  I  will  hurry  and  pass  over  a  lot  of  matters 
I  would  like  to  examine  this  witness  upon  and  go  to  the  suc- 
ceeding witness. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  seems  to  me  if,  after  eight  months  of 
investigation,  there  is  any  important  testimony  to  be  taken 
we  ought  to  go  to  the  extent  of  our  ability  to  give  you  ample 
time  to  put  in  all  the  testimony  you  want;  and  as  I  say,  1  am 
prepared  to  sit  here  until  midnight  to-night;  but  if  you  think 
you  can  conclude  with  Superintendent  Byrnes  at  7  o'clock  it 
would  accord  better  with  Senator  O'Connor's  convenience  to 


have  tliat  time  fixed.  U,  on  the  other  hand,  yoo  can  not,  1  aio 
in  favor  of  sitting  as  long  aa  poHBibIc  to  accomplish  the  parpoae. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Very  well,  I  will  use  my  best  endeavors  to  con- 
clude at  C  o'clock. 

Q.  Captain,  wlien  you  were  in  command  of  the  Eleventh  pre- 
cinct, do  you  remember  a.  woman  of  the  name  of  Berger,  who 
kept  a  house  of  ill-fame  there?    A.  No,  ^r. 

Q.  Berger?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  No.  4a  Forsylbe  street?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  house  of  ill-fame  at  No.  43  Forsythe  afreett 
A.  Po-ssibly  there  might  be;  it  there  was  a  house  there  I  have  a 
record  of  it;  I  can  not  recall  it  now. 

Q.  Did  you  make  reports  to  headquarters  every  tuuDth?  A. 
I  think  so  —  every  day. 

Q.  Of  alleged  houses  of  prostitution?  A.  I  think  there  wai 
reports,  one  daily,  possibly  every  week,  I  don't  know  which. 

Q.  Where  did  you  put  them  in,  alleged  or  reputed?  A. 
Alleged  and  reputed  both. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Mrs.  Breger  at  the  station-house?  A.  I 
don't   remember. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  send  for  her?    A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not?  A-  Yes,  sir;  I  never  remem- 
ber sending  for  any  pposfilute  while  1  was  there. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  next  to  her  house  a  building  wa» 
under  construction,  next  to  45  Foraj-the  street?  A.  No,  sir;  1 
don't  remember  anything  about  It. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  anything  about  any  spedfir  hooM? 
A,  Nothing  about  any  building  next  to  45. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Mrs,  Schubert?  A.  I  remember  arreft- 
ing  her;  she  testified  I  did  not  or  any  othtr  policeman  arrem<?d 
her:  she  was  indicted. 

Q.  W'heii  did  yon  arrest  her?  A.  I  think  mi  the  30th  of 
January.  18ft2. 

Q,  ^^liere  did  you  bring  her  to?     A.  Essex  Market  cnart. 

Q.  Whut  disposition  was  made  of  the  case?  A.  She  waa 
put   under  $500  hail. 

Q.  What  wan  the  result?  A.  Shi*  went  down  to  Judce  Owr- 
Ing  after  the  indictment  and  plead  gnilly  and  waa  flned  9S00. 

Q.  .\re  ynn  givinc  this  from  yonr  memory?  A.  Tes.  air;  and 
from  tbp  record  of  the  court. 

Q.  TJnve  you  pot  the  record?     A.  I  have  got  It  in  the 
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tbcst  woman  made  a  false  statement  and  i)erjured  herself 
about  me;  and  she  swore  she  gave  me  1500,  and  I  thought  it 
my  right  to  bring  it  here;  I  will  get  it  for  you. 

Q.  By  the  way,  since  you  were  so  interested  in  Madam 
Schubert,  why  didn't  you  keep  her  here?  A.  You  had  charge 
of  her. 

Q.  Now,  don't  get  reckless?  A.  Well,  now,  it  is  hearsay  with 
me. 

Q.  It  is  hearsay;  very  well;  if  it  is  hearsay  then  don't  indulge 
in  it 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  you,  wit- 
ness, to  defend  yourself,  and  not  attack  counsel. 

A.  If  I  ever  attacked  counsel  I  never  meant  to;  all  I  meant  by 
that,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  that  she  was  in  the  custody  of  the 
committee,  as  I  understand  it,  that  was  all;  no  offense  meant. 

By  Mr.  Gofif:  ; 

Q.  Why  did  you  let  her  escape?  A.  Because  we  were  for- 
bidden by  the  board  of  police  under  resolution  to  interfere  in 
any  way  with  the  Lexow  witnesses. 

Q.  You  were  sent  after  her?  A.  I  was  sent  after  her  after  the 
ship  that  she  had  went  on  had  sailed  from  Hoboken  pier,  and 
I  was  given  the  name  of  a  ship  that  belonged  to  the  French  line 
to  go  to;  if  you  were — 

Q.  If  you  were  forbidden  to  interfere  with  the  Lexow  wit- 
nesses, why  did  you  go  to  the  ship?  A.  Under  instructions  of 
Assistant  District  Attorney  Wellman. 

Q.  He  is  not  an  oflBcer  of  the  department?  A.  He  had  author- 
ity for  President  Martin.  ' 

Q.  Did  President  Martin  give  you  orders?  A.  He  told  me 
that  President  Martin  desired  me  to  do  that 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  taking  your  orders  from  your  super- 
iors through  a  third  party?  A.  I  will  go  on  what  Mr.  Wellman 
said. 

Q.  If  you  were  acting  under  the  impression  that  you  were 
not  to  interfere  with  Lexow  witnesses,  and  you  knew  that  this 
woman  had  made  a  serious  charge  against  you  of  accepting 
bribes  from  her,  why  did  you  not  as  inspector  —  chief  inspector 
of  the  detective  department  of  the  city  of  New  York — see  that 
that  woman  was  kept  here  in  order  that  her  testimony  oould 
clear  you?    A.  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it 

Q.  Was  not  your  reputation  involved?    A,  Yes,  sir. 


Q.  And  four  reputation  as  chief  of  tlie 
Tolved  to  such  an  extent  as  to  the  aoceptai 
not  incnmbent  upon  you  not  oniy  in  your  in< 
In  your  official  capacity  to  see  that  the  won 
Jurisdiction?    A.  tio,  sir;  I  had  aottiing  wl 

Q.  And  yon  conyenlently  got  there  ten  a 
left?    A.  I  only  obeyed  instructions. 

Q.  WIio  gave  you  instructions?  A.  Mr. 
ant  district-attorney. 

Q.  What  instructions?  A.  That  that  wo 
the  ship  called  the  Nonnandie  at  6  o'clock, 
son  8lreet,  or  Morton  street;  and  I  hired  i 
Clark  at  the  Metropolitan  hotel  and  drovt 
as  I  could,  and  when  we  got  back  we  asci 
by  the  Normania  from  Hoboken. 

Q.  It  was  Mr,  Wellman's  mistake?  A.  1 
telephone  from  somebody. 

Q.  He  received  a  telephone  from  Hohok< 
where  he  received  it  from  or  from  whom. 

Q.  The  mistake  is  Mr.  Wellman's?    A. 

Q,  It  is  not  yours?    A.  No,  air, 

Q.  It  was  Mr.  Wellraan  said  to  you  the  ] 
sir. 

Q.  And  told  you  the  pier  to  which  yon  sh 
or  take  her?    A.  Yes;  saJd  she  was  leavini 

Q,  Tou  had  no  warrant?  A.  No,  sir;  1 
her  on  sight 

Q.  Why  would  you  arrest  her  on  sigl 
Wellraan  instructed  me  to. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  as  inspector  of 
would  arrest  a  person  because  a  man  not  a 
A,  He  was  an  oflBcer  of  this  county. 

Q.  He  was  actin<;  as  assistant  district  at 
A.  He  was  an  assistant  district  attorney. 

Q.  He  was  acting  as  such  In  the  police  d 
an  inspector,  whether  I  act  as  such  or  not 

Q.  An  assistant  distnct  attorney  has  n 
Illegal  act  to  be  performed;  do  you  mean  t 
understanding  of  your  duties?  A.  If  he  I 
fatilt  lies  with  him;  not  with  me. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  your  understanding  o 
chief  of  the  detective  force  of  this  dty,  y< 
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obey  orders  from  an  assistant  district  attorney,  without  inquir- 
ing as  to  the  right  or  wrong  of  those  orders?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  a  fact?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  interesting  to  the  citizens  of  New  York  to  know? 
A.  I  have  not  made  many  mistakes,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  I  am  not  criticising  your  mistakes;  I  am  simply  wanting 
to  know  the  intelligence  that  controls  our  detective  department 
In  this  city;  and  you  were  interested  in  this  woman  before  since 
she  had  made  a  false  charge  against  you;  naturally  you  were 
interested  in  having  yourself  vindicated,  were  you  not?  A, 
I  think  she  ought  to  be  put  in  jail;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  made  an  application  to  have  her  arrested  for 
making  a  false  charge?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  made  a  complaint  against  her  to  Mr.  Wellman, 
the  assistant  district  attorney?  A.  No,  sir;  I  have  spoken  to 
him  about  it 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  you  wanted  to  have  that  woman  prose- 
cuted? A.  Yes,  sir;  I  told  him  I  thought  she  ought  to  be  in- 
dicted, and  would  like  to  have  her  indicted. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  before  a  magistrate  to  make  a  complaint? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  to  the  district  attorney's  office  to  make  a 
complaint?  A.  No,  sir;  1  was  forbidden  by  the  resolution  by 
the  board  of  police. 

Q.  Yet  as  you  went  on  in  these  trials  you  knew  this  woman 
to  be  a  perjurer,  did  you  not  —  in  the  police  trials?  A.  She 
proved  herself  to  be. 

Q.  You  knew  in  her  testimony  against  you  she  had  perjured 
herself,  positively;  and  you  stood  by  while  this  woman  testified 
on  several  police  captains' "trials  up  there,  did  you  not?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  on  her  testimony  several  police  captains  were  broken, 
were  convicted  of  the  offenses  charged?  A.  One  or  two,  I 
think. 

Q.  Well,  even  one,  on  her  testimony;  and  yet,  on  the  testi- 
mony of  this  woman,  that  you  believed  to  be  a  perjurer,  you 
allowed  a  brother  officer  of  your  department  to  be  convicted? 
A.  I  didn't  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  conviction. 

Q.  You  stood  by  and  did  not  open  your  mouth  against  this 
woman  that  convicted  your  brother  officers?  A.  I  had  not  any- 
thing to  do  with  it. 

Q.  The  character  of  this  woman  was  well  known  in  the  pre- 
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cinct,  was  it  not?  A.  I  testified  in  Captain  Cross'  trial,  and 
denied  what  she  had  said  about  me;  I  told  about  her  arrest,  etc. 

Q.  You  say  her  character  and  reputation  was  well  known  in  the 
precinct?    A.  As  a  bad  woman;  yes,  sii*. 

-Q.  And  as  a  woman  upon  whose  word  no  credence  could  be 
placed?  A.  Well,  her  character  was  portrayed  over  there  to 
everybody  —  sworn  to. 

Q.  And  yet  that  is  the  best  explanation  that  you,  as  the  chief 
detective  of  this  city,  can  give  to  allow  Mrs.  Schubert  to  get 
out  of  the  State,  that  Mr.  Wellman  gave  you  the  name  of  the 
ship  as  the  Normandie,  and  you  went  in  your  innocence  to 
Morton  street?    A.  I  do  not  want  to  go  behind  my  innocence. 

Q.  If  you  were  interested,  as  you  should  have  been,  as  you  say 
you  were,  in  keeping  this  woman  here  in  order  to  clear  your 
own  character,  you  mean  to  say  you  would  not  have  had  that 
woman  shadowed  so  she  could  not  leave  this  city?  A.  I  was 
forbidden  not  to  interfere  with  her  in  any  way;  I  was  as  sincere 
in  my  effort  to  arrest  tha?  woman  as  anything  I  ever  done  in 
my  life. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  first  Christmas  that  you  si^nt  while 
in  command  of  the  first  precinct?  A.  Where  I  spent  my  first 
Christmas? 

Q.  You  remember  that  first  Christmas;  I  do  not  ask  you  where; 
you  remember  that  Christmas?  A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  particularly 
remember  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  when  the  policemen  of  your  com- 
mand contributed  to  a  silver  service  to  present  to  you  or  your 
wife?  A.  There  never  was  any  presented  to  me,  and  if  to  my 
wife  I  knew  nothing  of  it. 

Q.  Was  there  ever  any  silver  service  presented  to  your  wife? 
A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Could  there  have  been  without  your  knowledge?  A.  There 
could  have  been. 

Q.  Just  as  any  disorderly-house  could  fiourish  without  your 
knowledge;  just  the  same  as  your  wardman's  blackmail  without 
your  knowledge?    A.  Without  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Your  wife  may  have  been  the  recipient  of  a  silver  service 
contributed  to  by  the  policemen  without  your  knowledge;  I 
am  asking  you  could  she  have  received  it  without  your  knowl* 
edjre?    A.  She  might  have. 

Q.  Did  she  receive  it?    A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  she  did  not?  A.  How  can  I  swear  to  a 
think  I  know  nothing  about? 
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Q.  NoWy  do  jou  remember  a  policeman  complaining  of  being 
assessed  and  that  he  refused  to  pay  the  assessment?  A.  To 
whom? 

Q.  To  whoever  was  collecting  it  for  that  silver  service?  A. 
Complaining  to  whom? 

Q.  No  matter  who?    A.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  remember  Edward  Purcell  or  Precell?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  an  officer  in  your  command  of  that 
name?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Purcell?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  Prescell?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  officer  in  your  command  of  that  name? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  might  have  been?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Wp.  have  it  that  there  never  was  an  officer  complained  of 
being  assessed  for  contributing  to  the  silver  service?  A.  Posi- 
tively. 

Q.  It  is  in  your  knowledge?  A.  You  ask  me  if  I  will  swear  to 
my  knowledge  of  such  a  complaint  being  made  to  anybody? 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it?    A.  Never  in  my  life. 

Q.  This  is  an  unqualified  answer;  you  are  not  answering  this 
to  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  but  you  are  answering  it  un- 
qualifiedly; is  that  it?  A.  I  never  to  my  knowledge  ever  heard 
anything  about  it. 

Q.  You  refuse  to  give  us  the  business  in  which  your  wife  was 
engaged?    A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Was  she  ever  engaged  in  the  business  of  procuring  appoint- 
ments of  policemen?    A.  Oh,  Mr.  Goflf,  I  am  astonished  at  you. 

12.  You  have  refused  to  answer;  you  need  not  be  astonished; 
J  am  astonished  at  your  refusal. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  best  way  is  to  answer  up  like  a  man. 

A.  I  wish  to  answer;  but  that  is  out  of  the  question. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  is  an  unpleasant  question,  I  admit,  to 
put;  under  the  circumstances  of  this  investigation  sometimes 
unpleasant  questions  have  to  be  asked. 

A.  I  should  think  the  Senators  would  protect  a  witness  on 
questions  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Lexow. —  I  should  not  think  you  would  want  to  be 
protected  on  questions  of  that  kind.  I  should  think  the  noble 
L.  713 


and  maDly  -nay  would  be  to  answer  u|t  si 
Ko,  sir. 


liy  Mr.  Goff: 
Q.  Did  jon  ever  lieur  of  her  receiving 

tlu-  Dumc  of  ilammoii(]  ?     A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  He  was  a  rotiiidsitian  to  be  made  a 
Q.  Did  joii  cvc'f  lieai'  af  it?     A.  Ko,  b 
Q.   ]>(»  3011   ri'iiioiiibfr  llie  raid   upon 

•aveaiie  kept  by  I>oc  Bliss,  the  thief  and 

u  raid  on  a  fence  on  Sixth  avenue. 
Q.  Kept  by  the  same  man?    A.  Doc  I 
y.  Tweuty-sixth  sti-eet  and  Sixth  aveni 

kept  that. 

Q.  \Vhat  was  Seaton's  real  name?     A 
Q.  And  other  name?     A.  lie  had  two 

be  was  arrested  two  or  three  times,  a 

sentenced  10  years,  and  I  think  his  cas 

peals  — 

Q.  Did  he  ever  ;jo  by  the  name  of  H 

know  of;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  man  named  Charley 

was  arrested  in  the  place. 

Q.  Mrs.  Ryrne  was  another  notorioni 

A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  14  tbieves  anes 

of  poperty  recovered, 

Q.  Who  made  that  raid?     A.  The  raid 
Q.  Ton  mean  to  say  you  ordered  .Armst 

.\.  Armstrong  and  Dowlinp;, 

Q.  Didn't  yon  call  Arrnstrons  up  and 

because  he  made  that  raid  without  your 
Q.  How  did  you  come  to  order  them 

He  followed  the  woman  that  had  a  sea 
'with  a  seal   skin   sacijiie  from  a   place 

watched  the  house  ipiife  sometime;  he 

Officer  Dowlinfi  nbont  the  place,  and  I  t 

body  in  it;  and  they  sent  and  pot  reserv 

station,  or  Nineteenth  prerinct,  and  th 

and  recovered  all  the  property  in  there 

identified. 
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Q.  And  they  were  never  prosecuted?  A,  Sea  ton  acknowl- 
edged to  the  ownership  of  the  place. 

Q.  He  was  finally  prosecuted?  A.  No,  sir;  I  believe  he  was 
subsequently  released. 

Q.  They  were  three  months  in  the  Tombs?  A.  I  don't  know 
how  long  they  were  in  the  Tombs.  j 

Q.  And  they  were  never  prosecuted?    A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Which  of  those  people  was  stool  pigeon  for  you?  A. 
None  of  them. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  that  these  notorious  thieves  found  in 
the  most  notorious  fence  here,  never  being  prosecuted?  A.  We 
never  knew  anything  aibout  the  place  before  that  time;  it  could 
not  be  very  old;  there  was  a  lot  of  noted  people  found  in  there; 
the  place  was  not  notorious. 

Q.  But  none  of  these  thieves  that  were  found  in  there  were 
prosecuted?  A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  ever  heard  of;  there  were 
a  lot  of  them  discharged  the  next  morning,  or  two  or  three 
mornings  afterward. 

Q.  Then  they  remained  in  the  Tombs;  what  became  of  the 
stolen  property  there?  A.  There  was  one  man  convicted  out  of 
there.  ' 

Q.  Are  you  sure?    A.  Yes;  positive;  he  was  a  Jewish  fellow. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  meet  Charlie  fl61man  in  Parker's  restaurant? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  there  with  Holman?  A.  Old  Parker's  res- 
taurant? 

Q.  Yes;  up  Broadway?    A.  No,  sir;  never  in  my  life. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  there  was  a  fence  started  at  42 
Division  street  by  the  very  men  that  were  arrested  in  that 
fence  on  Twenty-sixth  street  and  Sixth  avenue?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
heard  something  about  Captain  Cortwright  raiding  a  place,  42 
Division  street,  or  somewhere  over  there. 

Q.  You  remember  the  man  in  Division  street  was  one  of  the 
men  that  was  arrested  in  Sixth  avenue?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  fellow  that  they  called  "  Ash  Market  Jacob?  "  A.  He 
was  not  in  the  Sixth  avenue  place;  he  was  in  State's  prison  at 
that  time. 

Q.  You  knew  him?    A.  Oh,  very  well;  his  picture  i«  in  Super- 

tendent  Byrnes'  book;  he  was  just  sentenced  for  five  years  in 

^flce  robbery. 

icuted  there  on  account  of  that  raid?    A, 
batever  to  do  with  that,  Mr.  Goflf. 
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Q.  Why  hadn't  jou?    A.  I  did  not  raid  the  plaxre. 

Q.  Did  you  not  send  word  to  Captain  Gortwright  not  to  proie- 
cute  the  cases?    A.  No,  sir;  never  in  my  life. 

Q.  It  was  your  duty  as  inspector  of  detectives  to  look  after 
such  a  notorious  place?  A.  Not  when  the  police  had  charge 
of  it  , 

Q.  You  are  on  the  police?    A.  Yes.  j 

Q.  You  are  chief  of  the  detective  force?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  cap- 
tain was  the  executive  officer  of  that  precinct. 

Q.  Whose  fault  was  it?  A.  Captain  Cortwrighfs;  if  it  was 
not  looked  after.  ^ 

Q.  You  had  no  responsibility  in  the  matter  at  all?  A.  None 
whatever. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  hear  of  the  same  gang  of  thieves  starting 
an  annex  in  Brooklyn?    A.  No,  sir;  never. 

Q.  Don*t  you  know  they  started  an  annex  fence  in  Brooklyn 
where  they  used  to  ship  over  the  stuff  from  New  York?  A.  No, 
sir;  never  heard  of  it  . 

Q.  Never  heard  of  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  a  case  where  there  was  a  lot  of 
tobacco  recovered  by  the  police  of  Brooklyn?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  receiving  word  from  the  Brooklyn  au- 
thorities that  a  lot  of  stolen  tobacco  had  been  recovered  there? 
A.  Such  might  be  the  case  and  I  not  know  it 

Q.  I  ask  you;  if  you  had  received  word  you  would  have  known 
it?    A.  Yes,  sir;  if  I  had  personally  received  word. 

Q.  Didn't  you  send  over  to  Brooklyn  and  say  that  the  men 
that  were  arrested  for  that  stolen  tobacco  were  wanted  in  Xew 
York?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  yon  swear  to  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Positively?    A.  Positively;  yes. 

Q.  No  doubt  about  it  now?  A.  If  I  did  I  do  not  rememlH*r  it; 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  that  those  two  men  were  sent  to  New 
York  in  obedience  to  your  request,  and  arraigned  in  the  Essex 
Market  police  court?  A.  Well,  the  officers  in  the  case  might 
go  there  and  represent  I  sent  them  there,  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  them ;  they  might  go  there  and  I  not  have  any  knowl* 
edge  of  it  at  all. 

Q.  And  when  they  got  there,  in  the  Essex  Market  police 
court,  after  the   Brooklyn  authorities  surrendered  them,   the 
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charge  was  withdrawn;  do  you  remember  anything  about  that? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  a  party  to  anything  of  that  kind;  I  don't 
know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  how  you  arranged  with  your  detective  In 
relation  to  the  pawn  offices?  A.  Well,  there  are  two  detectives 
detailed  on  each  side  of  the  city  to  inspect  the  pawn  offices 
for  stolen  and  lost  property. 

Q.  Give  us  the  names  of  those  detectives?  A.  O'Connor  and 
81awson  on  the  east  side;  Slawson  has  recently  been  retired 
and  a  man  named  Nugent  put  in  his  place;  and  Grady  and 
Dom  on  the  west  side. 

Q.  What  are  your  instructions  to  those  detectives  with  regard 
to  the  recovery  of  stolen  property?  A.  They  are  given  a  list 
by  the  sergeant  at  the  desk  of  property  stolen  from  day  to  day 
for  the  purpose  of  going  tlirough  those  pawn  offices  to  see  if 
they  can  find  them. 

Q.  How  about  pawnbrokers  receiving  the  money  advanced  on 
this  property?  A,  That  is  only  when  notified  by  postal  card  to 
facilitate  the  business;  that  is  all. 

Q.  WTiose  business  is  it  to' get  out  these  postal  cards?  A. 
That  is  a  system  that  has  been  in  vogue  over  20  years  and  never 
been  altered;  if  you  go  in  there  to-night  and  stated  you  had 
lost  your  watch  and  that  you  wanted  to  try  and  recover  it,  they^ 
will  tell  you  there  about  the  postal  card  system,  that  you  could 
notify  every  pawnbroker  within  24  hours  in  New  York  by  mail, 
through  the  postal  card  system,  giving  a  description  of  your 
property,  whatever  it  might  be,  and  that  you  would  pay  the 
advances. 

Q.  Now,  inspector,  I  want  to  ask  you,  because  I  have  got  to 
hurry  your  examination  through  and  close  it?  A.  I  don't  care 
how  soon  you  get  through,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  to  here  by  a  man,  and  substantiated 
by  a  number  of  witnesses,  that  you  brutally  assaulted  a  prisoner 
while  in  your  charge,  and  in  your  station-house.  I  refer  to 
Augnstin  E.  Costello;  do  you  remember  that  transaction?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  was  going  to  ask  permission  to  deny  that  statement; 
I  can  show  you  a  book  in  this  building  to-day,  Mr.  Goff  — 

Q.  Don't  tell  us  about  the  book;  explain  it  by  sworn  testis 
raony,  and  don't  tell  us  about  what  is  in  the  book?  A.  It  is  a 
copy  of  every  newspaper  on  the  following  day,  subsequent  to 
his  arrest. 
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Q.  I  don't  care  about  that;  I  want  tbe  fact?  A.  I  deny  the 
assaalt 

Q.  You  deny  you  touched  the  man?  A.  I  deny  that  I  ever 
left  my  hand  on  him  at  all. 

Q.  Or  any  of  your  officers?    A.  Or  any  of  my  officers. 

Q.  How  do  you  explain  that  this  man  went  to  the  police  court 
(he  next  morning  from  your  station-house  covered  with  bruises 
and  bearing  the  marks  of  a  terrible  assault  on  his  face?  A. 
They  told  me  he  was  drunk. 

Q.  Never  mind  what  they  told  you?  A.  I  say  the  evidence 
told  me;  in  coming  down  from  headquarters  and  coming  down 
by  the  fire-hotise,  and  across  the  track  he  was  intoxicated,  and 
he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor;  and  I  saw  him;  when  he 
stole  the  fly  leaf  out  of  the  book. 

Q.  Stole  what  fly  leaf?  A.  Stole  the  fly  leaf  out  of  the  lK>ok 
which  two  of  his  agents  were  selling  in  his  interest,  purporting 
to  be  signed  by  two  fire  commissioners,  and  which  they  claimed 
was  a  forgery,  and  which  they  issued  an  order  for  the  arrest  of 
anybody  selling  such  books. 

Q.  That  is  right?  A.  The  captain  of  the  fire  company  inter- 
cepted both  of  these  men  selling  the  book;  the  men  were  ar- 
rested and  locked  up. 

Q.  Who  arrested  them?  A.  They  were  arrested  by  some  offi- 
cer down  there. 

Q.  An  officer  of  your  conmiand?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  brought  to 
the  station-house  and  locked  up  at  about  6:10  in  the  evening; 
and  Augustin  Costello  came  to  my  station-house  and  shook 
hands  with  me,  and  asked  me  for  permission  to  see  the  men 
and  look  at  the  book. 

Q.  At  that  time  was  his  face  bruised?    A.  No,  sir;  not  a  bit 

Q.  That  was  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening?  A.  Yes,  sir;  btit  he 
had  been  drinking. 

Q.  He  knew  how  to  act;  he  was  rational,  and  knew  how  to 
act?    A.  Ho  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q.  He  was  intelligent  enough?  A.  Yes,  sir;  intelligent 
enough  to  steal  that  fly  leaf  out  of  the  book. 

Q.  Ho  stole  the  fly-leaf,  did  he?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  asked  me 
to  see  the  book,  and  I  wont  in  the  other  room  to  wash  my  handi 
—  the  book  was  evidence  —  and  while  I  was  in  the  other  room 
he  stole  the  fly-loaf  out  of  the  book  and  bowed  himself  oat. 

Q.  Ho  had  stolon  evidence?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  you  knew  that  was  a  felony?  A.  I  did  not  know  it 
was  a  felony;  it  might  be  a  misdemeanor. 

Q.  You  knew  it  wai4  an  offense  against  the  law?  A.  It  is  a 
crime;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  lie  w^as  arrested  for  that  crime?  A.  Arrested  in  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  11  o'clock  that  night. 

Q.  For  that  crime?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  brought  to  your  station-house?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  telephoned  or  telegraphed  from  your  «tation-house  td 
headquarters?  A.  I  sent  to  every  place  I  thought  I  could  find 
him. 

Q.  It  was  a  very  serious  offtMiso  to  destroy  evidence?  A.  I 
looked  upon  it  as  a  serious  offense.  ■ 

Q.  Now,  why  did  you  not  prosecute  that  case?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  To  what  extent?    A.  To  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Q.  What  did  you  do?  A.  I  sent  for  the  attorney  for  the  fire 
department;  he  was  present  in  court  the  next  day  and  I  think 
the  case  was  adjourned  until  that  afternoon,  and  Judge  White 
took  the  evidence;  and  he  was  held  for  trial  by  Police  Justice 
Andrew  White;  and  that  is  the  last  I  hav<^  heard  of  the  case. 

Q.  Why,  Mr.  Hummel  has  sworn  here,  he  was  counsel  in  the 
case,  that  there  was  no  complaint  appeared  against  him  the  next 
morning;  and  he  was  discharged;  has  Mr.  Hummel  sworn  to 
the  truth  or  not?    A.  It  is  a  matter  of  record. 

Q.  Has  Mr.  Hummel  sworn  to  a  truth  or  to  an  untruth?  A. 
I  don't  know  what  he  has  sworn  to;  that  is  a  uiatter  of  iniblic 
record. 

Q.  Mr.  Costello  and  some  of  his  witnesses  have  sworn  here 
he  was  discharged,  and  you  were  not  in  court  the  next  morn- 
ing?   A.  If  he  says  so  he  simply  lies. 

Q.  They  are  all  lies?    A.  He  lies  if  he  says  he  was  discharged. 

Q.  They  all  lie,  if  they  all  swear  to  the  same  thing?  A.  I 
swear  he  was  held  under  f500  bail. 

Q.  Were  you  there?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  court?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  the  witnesses  say  you  were  not  there;  have  they  told 
the  truth?    A.  Positively  not;  if  they  say  I  was  not  there. 

Q.  And  if  they  say  he  was  discharged,  that  Mr.  Costello  was 
discharged?    A.  They  all  swore  to  what  was  not  true. 

Q.  Mr.  Hummel  has  sworn  .that;  Mr.  Hummel,  and  a  number 
of  them;  and  it  is  also  equally  untrue  that  any  one  in  your  sta* 
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tion-house  allowed  a  man  that  night  to  assault  him?    A.  Not 
to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  It  could  not  occur  without  your  knowledge?     A.  No,  dr. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  when  he  was  brought  into  the  station- 
house?    A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  covered  with  mud. 

Q.  He  was;  after  you  knocked  him  down?  A.  J  did  not  knock 
him  down;  I  was  sitting  in  the  station-house  when  he  wai 
brought  in. 

Q.  Didn't  you  meet  him  at  the  elevated  steps  at  Hanover 
Square?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  go  down  to  the  cell  to  beat  him?  A.  I  could 
not  go  down-stairs  to  his  cell  because  there  wasn't  any  there. 

Q.  Did  you  go  into  his  cell?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  raised  a  hand  to  him?    A.  No,  sir;  never  in  my  life. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  him  and  say  to  him  after  your  trial  that  you 
were  thankful  the  way  he  acted  upon  that  trial?  A.  No,  sir;  1 
had  nothing  to  thank  him  for  on  my  trial. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  shake  hands  with  him  and  say  you  would 
never  forget  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  made  inspector  while  charges  were  hanging  over 
you?    A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Those  charges  have  never  been  dismissed?  A.  Never  been 
dismissed. 

Q.  Those  charges  were  for  failures  to  suppress  gambling- 
houses?    A.  On  my  own  application  to  the  police  board. 

Q.  These  charges  were  made  by  the  superintendent?  A.  On 
my  application. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  you  applied  to  have  charges  preferred 
against  lou?  A.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  statements  made  to  different 
newspapers  by  ^Ir.  Whitney,  who  was  superintendent  of  that 
society. 

Q.  Did  you  make  your  •application  in  writing?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  the  department?    A.  Yes,  sir;  to  the  board  of  police. 

Q.  I  want  to  see;  we  have  all  the  papers  in  your  case;  we 
want  to  see  if  such  application  is  made?  A.  You  can  take  raj 
word  for  it,  Mr.  Goff;  it  is  true. 

Q.  Well,  inspector,  there  is  no  application  from  you  here  to 
be  put  on  trial?    A.  I  can  not  help  that. 

Q.  But  there  specifications  and  charges  made  by  the  super- 
intendent? A.  That  would  naturally  follow  after  myapplicatioD 
to  the  board  of  police. 
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Q.  Is  that  another  instance  of  records  missing  from  the  policy 
department?    A.  If  it  is  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it 

Q.  We  have  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  inspector,  that  at  the  time 
jou  were  made  inspector  these  charges  were  pending  against 
jou,  and  two  commissioners  had  voted  you  guilty  of  it?  A» 
Yes;  and  two  voted  not  guilty. 

Q.  And  two  voted  not  guilty?  A.  And  if  there  was  a  fifth 
one  there  I  think  I  would  have  got  away. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Inspector,  Mr.  Costello  testified  under  oath  here  that  after 
you' had  abused  him,  thumped  him,  and  the  probability  was 
that  you  used  brass  knuckles  on  him,  that  on  the  second  at- 
tempt to  repeat  that  that  he  said  to  you  that  if  you  did  not 
desist  that  either  one  of  you  must  die,  and  then  you  desisted; 
did  he  swear  to  the  truth  or  a  falsehood  then?  A.  Absolutely 
false.  '  1 

Q.  He  did  not  say  those  words  in  your  presence  that  if  yon 
attempted  to  assault  him  again  that  either  one  of  yon  must 
die;  that  was  in  the  station-house?  A.  I  never  had  an  alter- 
cation  with  him  in  my  life;  I  never  done  anything  but  what  was 
kind  to  Mr.  Costello. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Inspector,  do  you  mean  to  be  understood  in  your  testi- 
mony here  as  saying  that  you  had  heard  nothing  about  the 
taking  of  blackmail  or  the  bribing  of  police  in  your  or  other 
precincts  of  the  city,  until  these  developments  were  made  be- 
fore this  committee?    A.  Only  by  rumor  of  that;  that  is  all. 

Q.  You  had  then,  prior  to  the  meeting  of  this  committee,^ 
heard  rumors  to  that  effect?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  a  general  system  of  blackmail  of  the  kind  testified 
to  before  this  committee?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  any  rumors  of  the  prevalence  of  the  sys* 
tem?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  which  from  almost  the  top  down  tCthe  bottom  they 
all  participated?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  heard  rumors  of  taking  blackmail  by  policemen? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  ever  do  to  track  those  rumors  down?  A. 
You  mean  when  I  was  captain  of  the  precinct? 

Q.  Yes.    A.  I  never  done  anything,  only  I  might  hear  some- 
body  say  that  so  and  so  told  they  saw  so  and  so^  and  tbaA.  V»^ 
L^  714 
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:all,  abuut  the  fifth  man  when  jou  got  it; 
ahout  iiu.v  department,  or  Legislature,  or 
rumor. 

Q.  Do  you  thiulc  it  comports  with  reaB< 
tern,  such  as  has  been  testified  to  here,  ( 
vaded  almost,  if  not  quite,  every  precinct 
police  department  organized  for  the  purpo 
and  crime  is  competent  or  incompetent,  if 
cover  those  facts?  A.  That  I  could  not 
Q.  Does  it  comport  with  reason  that  t 
and  a.  compcti'nt  jmlice  department  at  the  i 
«ity?  A.  I  could  not  answer  that,  unless 
Q.  If  you  can  not  detect  crime  among 
own  force,  how  can  jou  expect  to  detect  ( 
large?  A.  Well,  if  it  is  drawn  to  your 
detect  it. 

Q.  Xo;  but  here  we  have  testimony  h 
I  would  like  to  get  your  opinion  as  inspe 
on  this  state  of  facts;  here  we  have  testii 
mittee  going  to  bUow  an  organized  systei; 
in  this  city;  the  payment  of  blackmail  fi 
to  the  highest,  and  that  that  has  prevaile 
can  you  account  for  the  non-detection  of 
police,  on  any  other  principle  than  that 
liitely  incompetent  to  do  theic  work? 
police  is  competent  to  meet  any  exigency  i 
emergency;  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  as  prs 
it  is  in  the  department. 
Ity  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  You  have  not  read  the  testimony  t 
A.  T  have  read  a  great  deal  of  it. 

Q.  You  would  not  think  bo?  A.  I  tl 
appeared  hear  and  sworn  to  things  that 

Hy  fliairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  motive  would  they  have  to  s 
dition  of  aiTairs  than  existed?  A.  I  cai 
tives.  : 

Q.  Would  not  their  motives  be  to  con 
than  to  add  to  what  exists?  A.  How  cai 
woman's  motive  coming  here  to  swear  i 
to  ottier  captains. 
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Q.  A  police  captain  came  on  the  stand  and  testified  that  in* 
each  and  every  precinct  the  system  was  so  well  organized  that 
the  wardmen  in  their  precinct  knew  their  duty,  and  collected" 
the  money  and  paid  it  over,  with  their  percentage;  in  other 
words,  it  was  a  system  prevailing  in  every  precinct  in  this  city; 
can  you  say  a  police  force  is  competent  if  it  can  not  discover  a 
system  of  that  kind  prevailing  for  years?  A.  I  think  this  Lt 
the  greatest  police  in  the  world. 

Q.  We  are  not  disputing  that  proposition,  so  far  as  certain 
departments  of  police  is  concerned;  I  suppose  to  put  down  a 
mob,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  there  is  not  a  better  police 
force  in  the  world;  but  here  is  a  police  force,  organized  to  detect 
crime;  and  here  is  a  system  of  crime  prevalent  for  years,  well 
organized  and  uninterrupted  in  the  police  itself;  do  you  think 
that  the  force  can  be  competent  if  it  can  not  detect  its  own 
crime?  A.  I  think  there  are  bad  men  in  every  department  and 
every  walk  of  life. 

Q.  Are  you,  as  inspector  of  police  in  this  city,  satisfied  in 
your  own  conscience  that  you,  as  an  expert  upon  this  subject^ 
have  given  a  reasonable  answer  to  the  questions?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  were  in  command  of  the  Tenderloin,  did  you 
know  of  John  Daly's  gamblincr-house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Did  you  ever  try  to  suppress  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  3'ou  ever  arrest  anyone?  A.  No,  sir;  I  inspected  it 
almost  daily. 

Q.  From  the  outside?    A.  From  the  inside. 

Q.  And  you  never  can<?ht  anything?  A.  They  didn't  do  any 
gambling  while  there;  I  was  there  in  that  house. 

Q.  Then  it  was  not  a  gambling-house?  A.  Reputed  gambling- 
house. 

Q.  How  did  he  continue  to  pay  the  rent  and  keep  no  gamb- 
ling?* A.  He  has  got  plenty  of  money,  I  suppose;  he  is  in  the 
horse  business. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  it  was  a  gambling-house?  A.  I  knew  it 
was  a  reputed  gambling-house  for  years. 

Q.  After  you  first  inspected  it?  A.  I  was  determined  he 
wouldn't  do  any  gambling  while  I  was  there. 

Q.  Then  you  knew  he  attempted  gambling,  did  he?  A.  Not 
fhat  I  know  of. 
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Q.  How  long  were  you  in  the  precinct?  A.  Five  months;  I 
Mas  there  from  the  20th  of  April,  1892,  nntil  the  Ist  of  October 
of  that  year. 

Q.  Was  there  any  trouble  between  yourself  and  Commiiisioner 
8heehan,  inspector?  A.  I  have  nothing  but  the  frioudliest 
feelings  for  Mr.  Sheehan;  I  never  spoke  to  him  more  than  half 
a  dozen  times  in  my  life,  and  never  had  a  word  with  him. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  Commissioner  Sheehau  frequently 
expressing  himself  during  the  trial  of  the  police  captains  that 
you  should  be  put  on  trial  the  same  as  the  rest?  A.  I  couldn't 
t»'ll  you,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  reason  why  you  were  not  put  on  trial 
the  same  as  the  other  captains  who  were  accused  of  bribe  tak- 
ing? A.  I  didn't  believe,  in  my  judgmenr,  the  commissioners 
thought  I  was  guilty  of  that  offense. 

Q.  Then  they  acquitted  you  before  they  tried  you?  A.  The? 
didn't  acquit  me  at  all;  I  was  not  on  trial. 

Q.  Why  were  you  not  tried  on  the  8;iaie  evidence  that  tbe 
other  captains  were  tried?  A.  Nobody  said  anythini^  about 
liie,  except  that  woman  you  have  spoken  so  often  of  here  to  dav. 

Q.  Anyone  elsse  said  anything  against  the  other  captain.s  but 
thnt  woman?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Other  captains  were  broken  upon  her  testimony  and  you 
vivie  not  put  on  trial  on  the  same  evidence;  can  you  give  us 
any  reason  for  that  discrimination  in  your  case?  A.  I  couldn^t; 
I  never  spoke  to  a  soul. 

Q.  I  am  askinir  you,  can  you  give  us  any  reasou  why  you  wei-e 
discriminated  in  favor  as  against  those  other  c;ipt:iin&?  A. 
Nothing  more  than  the  good  judgment  of  the  commissioners. 

Q.  These  fellow  captains  of  yours  were  chai'ged  by  the  same 
]>eibon  with  precisely  the  same  evidence  of  taking  bribes,  and 
you  were  let  off?    A.  I  don't  know  what  they  were  charged  with. 

Q.  Anyway,  Mr.  Sheehan  said  it  was  nothin^^  but  just  and  right 
tLat  jou  should  be  put  on  trial?  A.  I  suppose  he  felt  he  was 
Ti'fihi  about  that. 

().  Mr.  Sheehan  stated  here  openly,  and  he  openly  stated  at 
an  executive  meeting  of  the  board  and  publicly,  that  you  should 
be  ]iut  upon  trial  the  same  as  the  other  captains  snd  lict 
fnvored  as  you  were?    A.  I  don't  think  I  was  favored. 

Q.  Commissioner  Sheehan  said  you  were?  A,  Well,  he  has 
got  {1  right  to  his  opinion;  I  don't  have  any  differences  with 
Mr.  Sheeha'n  at  all.  , 
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Mr.  Gofif.—  I  think  that  will  do. 

Thomas  Byrnes^  recalled  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff  : 

Q.  Superintendent,  how  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the 
police  force  of  the  city  of  New  York?    A,  Nearly  32  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  superintendent?  A.  Since  the 
12th  of  March,  1892  —  12th  of  April.  I 

Q.  How  long  were  you  inspector?  A.  I  was  appointed  inspec- 
tor in  1880. 

Q.  And  how  long  before  that  had  you  been  captain?  A.  I  was 
appointed  captain  in  '70. 

Q.  How  many  precincts  were  you  captain  in?  A.  I  was  first 
assigned  to  the  Twenty-third  precinct;  the  station-house  was  on 
the  comer  of  Fourth  avenue  and  Eighty-sixth  street;  I  then 
went  to  the  Twenty-first  precinct  station-house  at  Thirty-fifth 
street;  from  there  I  went  to  the  Fifteenth  precinct  station-house 
on  Mercer  street;  I  was  then  transferred  to  the  Broadway  squad 
and  was  there  for  some  time,  and  was  transferred  back  to  the 
Jrtfteenth  precinct 

Q.  So  it  was  from  the  Fifteenth  precinct  you  went  to  head- 
quarters?    A.  Yes,  sir.  I 
Q.  As  inspector?    A.  No;  as  captain. 

Q.  Now,  Superintendent,  I  regret  that  I  can  not  proceed  with 
your  examination  in  the  order  I  would  like  to,  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  time;  I  will  ask  you  at  the  commencement  what 
real  estate  have  you  in  this  city  or  elsewhere?  A.  I  owned  a 
house  where  I  live.  No.  17  West  Fifty-eighth  street;  I  owned  a 
house  on  the  northwest  comer  of  Fourteenth  street  and  Sev- 
enth avenue;  I  owned  a  house  and  lot  on  the  southeast  corner 
of  Forty-sixth  street  and  Fifth  avenue;  I  bought  a  little  less 
than  three  acres  of  land  in  Jersey  some  four  or  five  years  ago. 

Q.  At  Red  Bank?  A.  Well,  it  is  not  at  Red  Bank,  sir;  it  is 
some  two  miles  from  Red  Bank.  v     • 

Q.  On  the  Shrewsbury?    A.  Yes,  sir.    .  i 

Q.  Have  you  told  us  all  the  real  estate  you  owned?    A.  No. 
Q.  Or  that  is  owned  by  Mra  Byrnes?    A.  Well,  Mrs.  Byrnes 
owns  all,  that  is  I  put  it  in  her  name  because  my  position  is  a 
peculiar  one;  I  did  it  for  the  purpose  of  saving  trouble  im  cases  ^ 

of  suits  or  anything  of  that  kind;  that  is  the  only  reason.  | 
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Q.  Then,  in  fact,  it  is  substantially  your  property?  A.  Yea; 
there  is  one  thing  else  1  Avant  to  say  a  word  on;  there  waa  a 
man  came  to  me  who  was  a  f  i^iend  of  mine  within  the  last  two 
or  three  months;  he  spoke  to  me  about  some  lots  that  were  sell- 
ing down  on  Long  Island;  I  never  saw  them  and  don't  know 
where  they  are;  he  said  he  thought  it  was  a  good  thing;  and  I 
paid  f 2,500  for  some  lots;  I  don't  know  just  how  many  there 
were,  because  the  deed  is  not  yet  made  out 

Q.  Is  that  the  whole  of  your  property,  now?  A.  I  think  that 
is  all. 

Q.  What  is  that  first  parcel  of  property  worth?  A.  You  mean 
where  I  live? 

Q.  Yes?     A.  Forty  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  Free  and  clear?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  that  property  worth  northwest  corner  of 
Fourteenth  street  and  Seventh  avenue?  A.  Fifty  thousand 
dollars. 

Q.  Free  and  clear?    A.  Also  free  and  clear. 

Q.  What  is  that  property  worth,  at  Forty-sixth  street  and 
Fifth  avenue?    A.  One  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  Free  and  clear?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  value  of  your  property  on  the  Shrewsbury? 
A.  Well,  it  may  cost  me  for  the  house  I  put  up  there  |20.000  to 
125,000. 

Q.  Including  everything?     A.  Everything;  I  assume  $25,000. 

Q.  I  find  on  searching  here  the  property  on  the  south  side  of 
Broome  street  ninety-two  feet  east  of  Hudson,  20  by  69  —  A.  I 
bought  that  house,  if  that  is  the  same  one,  on  Broome  street 
along  in  seventy  something. 

Q.  Reventy-tliree?  A.  And  I  held  it  for  some  time  and  sold 
it  for,  I  think,  the  same  amount  that  I  paid  for  it. 

Q.  That  is  the  flO,000?  A.  Yes:  I  then  bought  a  house  un 
Ninth  street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  avenues;  I  think,  in  '7r» 
or  70;  I  paid  f  12,000  for  it  and  I  lived  there  until  -90,  and  1 
sold  it  for  f 2.3,000  to  the  man  that  is  living  there  now:  that 
was  sold  in  the  latter  part  of  '89  or  '90,  either  one. 

Q.  I  see  you  have  had  a  transaction  with  a  Carroll  Ounneen, 
mortgage  transaction,  what  was  that  transaction  on  November 
19,  1872,  property  on  the  west  side  of  Ninth  avenue,  93  feet 
north  of  Fortieth  street;  took  a  mortgage  there  for  $1^00;  do 
you  remember?    A.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  good  many  years. 
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probably  in  '73^  ^4  or  '5^  that  this  man  Cunneen  came  to 
me  and  wanted  to  borrow .  that  money,  or  wanted  to  give  me 
a  mortgage  on  a  piece  of  property  that  he  had  on  Ninth  avenue; 
but  I  had  entirely  forgotten  it,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Cunneen?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  a  private  detective?    A.  He  is  .now. 

Q.  Has  he,  to  your  knowledge,  any  connection  with  the  de- 
tective bureau  at  headquarters,  directly  or  indirectly?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  I  find  here  on  the  record  on  Sheridan  avenue  near  Ellis 
street  you  bought  property  there?  A.  I  bought  feome  lots  there, 
there  was  a  house  on  it  some  four  or  five  years  ago;  I  paid 
f  i  1,250  for  it,  and  I  held  it  for  some  time,  and  I  sold  it,  I  thiuk, 
for  118,500  or  |18,000. 

Q.  Eighteen  thousand  dollars?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  we  have  now,  as  you  stand  to-day,  the  value  of  your 
property  in  your  wife's  name,  $21)2,300?  A.  No;  tiiat  is  a  mis 
take;  go  over  it  again  and  get  it  correct. 

Q.  You  say  in  Fifty-eighth  sti^eet  there  is  f40,000  value.  Four- 
teenth street  and  Seventh  avenue,  f 60,000;  on  New  Jersey  prop- 
erty, f 25,000;  on  Fifth  avenue  property.  Forty-sixth  street, 
f  1(^5,000,  and  the  Long  Island  property,  $2,500?  A.  Yes,  I  had 
omitted  that;  1  forgot  about  that. 

Q.  That  makes  $292,500;  now,  superintendent,  have  you  been 
in  any  business  except  the  business  of  police  since  you  have 
been  on  the  force?    A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  to  this  committee  right  here,  before.  I  go 
into  any  questions  relating  to  the  department,  how  you  acquired 
so  much  real  property,  nearly  $300,000  in  value,  since  you  have 
been  on  the  police  force?  A.  After  I  was  assigned  to  the  de- 
tective bureau  and  reorganized  that  bureau  it  brought  me  in 
contact  with  a  number  of  people  that  were  large  investors  and 
large  operators  in  Wall  street;  some  of  these  gentlemen  I  have 
had  business  with  of  a  private  nature  at  times,  and  some  of  a 
public  nature,  and  they  have  helped  and  assisted  and  advised 
me  from  time  to  time  in  speculations  where  I  have  made  money. 

Q.  That  is  a  very  general  description,  superintendent;  can 
you  not  give  us  anything  more  specific  than  that  how  you  ac- 
quired so  much  money,  amounting  to  $300,000?  A.  Well,  yoa 
ask  me  what  you  want  to  know,  if  I  can  answer  you  I  will  be 
very  glad  to  do  so. 
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Q.  In  what  line  of  business  was  yonr  money  invested,  if  iJi- 
vested  at  all  bj  the  aid  of  private  friends?  A*  Yon  meaii  \m 
stocks? 

Q.  In  stacks;  yes?  A.  In  Manhattan,  commencing  at  about 
20,  from  that  up  to  35  it  was  bought  at;  in  Missouri  Pacific, 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas;  in  Wabash,  in  Western  Union,  in 
Union  Pacific;  I  speak  of  those  off  handedly;  there's  many  others, 
I  assume;  I  am  telling  you  as  I  recollect  now. 

Q.  Those  stocks  ai*e  all  recognized  very  much  as  the  Gould 
stocks,  I  think,  are  they  not?  A.  A  great  majority  of  tbeiu, 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  particular  in  that  fact  that  they  were 
recognized,  or  that  they  were  Gould  stocks?    A.  How? 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  specialty  in  investing  in  Gould  stocks? 
A.  No,  sir;  Gould  made  a  specialty  in  investing  in  these  stocks 
for  me  himself. 

Q.  Jay  Gould?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  your  broker?  A.  He  was  my  friend  and  acted  aB 
my  broker  very  often,  and  bought  those  stocks. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  keep  an  account  of  the  moneys  you  invested 
with  him?    A.  What  ia'that? 

Q.  Did  you  keep  an  account  of  the  moneys  you  invested  with 
him?  A.  He  did  all  the  investment  for  me;  Mr.  Gould's 
office  was  not  a  public  ofiice  that  anybody  could  go  in  and  buy 
stocks;  while  they  had  a  line  of  customers  there  it  would  be 
very  difficult  for  the  ordinary  man  to  go  in  there  and  be  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  buying  stocks. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  some  particulars  as  to  the  investments 
and  the  profits  of  any  of  the  investments?  A.  I  have  given  you 
the  class  of  stocks  as  near  as  I  now  recollect  them. 

Q.  Well,  how  much  money  did  you  make  on  these  invest- 
ments? A.  Well,  I  went  to  Mr.  George  Gould  here  some  few 
months  ago;  I  have  made  up  the  account  when  this  committee 
convened  and  came  to  New  York,  in  my  own  way;  I  am  not  a 
business  man  by  any  means;  my  life,  since  I  have  been  21  years 
of  age  has  been  constantly  in  the  police  department,  it  has  been 
night,  noon  and  morning;  from  my  own  judgment  I  made  op 
what  the  amount  was,  and  I  went  and  saw  Mr.  George  Gould 
about  it;  and  I  asked  him  if  he  would  not  go  over  it  to  the 
best  of  his  recollection;  he  wrote  me  a  letter,  giving  me  a  state- 
ment of  what  his  father  had  made  for  me,  from  his  best  judg- 
ment, and  what  he  had  made  for  me  since  bis  father  died;  and 
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it  amounted  to  about  f 230,000;  since  his  father  died  he  made 
me  f43,000  himself;  that  is,  he  made  it  from  investing  for  me 
and  that  accrued  that  profit  to  me. 

Q.  How  much,  please,  did  Mr.  Jay  Gould  make?  A.  Mr.  Jay 
Qould  himself? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  I  think  it  is  about  |185,000;  now,  I  have  the 
letter;  but  I  haven't  got  it  in  my  possession;  if  the  committee 
want  it  they  can  have  it  at  any  time. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  We  believe  the  superintendent  received 
a  letter  of  that  kind. 

The  Witness  (resuming). — It  is  in  the  safe,  and  I  have  been 
waiting  here  all  day  outside,  expecting  to  go  on  the  stand  at  11 
o'clock,  and  came  down  here  in  a  hurry  this  morning,  and  have 
been  here  ever  since;  I  will  furnish  the  committee  with  the  let- 
ter any  time  they  want  it. 

Senator  Cantor. —  The  contents,   as   you   recollect   it   now, 
would  be  sufficient.  , 

Q.  You  have  such  a  letter  in  writing?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  the  committee  requires  this  letter  you  are  prepared 
to  submit  it  to  them?    A.  Any  time,  sir. 

Q.  This  letter  you  say  was  written  in  answer  to  a  request  of 
yours?  A.  A  personal  request  to  Mr.  Gould;  I  went  down  and 
saw  him,  and  had  a  talk  with  him  about  that;  some  few  days 
after  he  wrote  me  this  letter. 

Q.  You  apprehended  then  that  this  committee  would  make 
these  inquiries?  A.  It  is  possibly  three  or  four  or  five  months 
ago  you  had  been  entering  into  this,  and  it  had  been  published 
in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  Some  of  the  officials  of  your  department  have  been  ques- 
tioned on  that  line,  and  you  thought  you  would  prepare  for  it? 
A.  I  simply  wanted  to  get  into  an  intelligent  position,  in  case 
I  was  asked  those  questions;  to  give  to  the  committee,  and  the 
counsel,  all  the  information  I  could. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us,  superintendent,  how  it  was  that  you  first 
acquired  money  enough  to  enable  you  to  invest  in  stocks  through 
Mr.  Gould?    A.  I  can. 

Q.  Please  tell  us?    A.  In  1870  when  I  was  made  a  police  cap- 
tain, or  we  will  go  back  to  '69, 1  had  a  relative  living  in  Dutchess 
county,  in  a  place  called  Amenta;  Senator  Palmer,  at  that  time 
was  senator  from  that  county,  Dutchess  county;  this  old  man 
L.  715 
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had  lived  there  for  a  great  many  years;  he  ha(}r  accamulated  i 
little  property,  a  few  acres  of  land  and  had  built  three  or  foui 
houses  on  it;  he  lived  there  for  a  great  many  yeai*s,  and  during 
that  period  of  time  had  saved  f4,000  or  15,000,  besides  paying 
for  these  little  places;  he  was  taken  sick  and  died;  at  that  time 
I  was  sergeant  in  the  Sixth  precinct;  I  was  telegraphed  for  and 
I  went  there  and  he  died,  I  think  that  was  the  next  day  or 
within  a  day  or  two;  what  little  money  he  had  I  got,  I  think 
it  amounted  to  |4,200;  that  is  my  recollection  of  it  now;  the 
place  was  worth  probably  f 3,000;  he  was  like  many  other  foolish 
old  men,  he  was  70  odd  years  of  age,  and  got  married  when  he 
was  70  to  an  old  woman  69;  and  Senator  Palmer  and  the  man  he 
lived  with,  a  man  named  Wilson,  who  was  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness about  Amenia,  is  the  executor  of  the  will;  they  sold  the 
proi)erty ;  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  or  a  year,  I  don*t  know 
how  long  it  was,  they  gave  this  old  women  whatever  she  was 
entitled  to  under  the  law,  one-third,  and  gave  me  the  rest;  I 
was  made  captain  in  1870,  running  along,  and  I  was  able  to 
save  some  money;  that  give  me  a  start;  I  don't  know,  not  more 
than  f 5,000,  $0,000  or  f 7,000,  something  like  that,  and  in  1874 
or  1875  I  suppose  I  had  saved  up  f8,000  or  f9,000,  and  I  bought 
that  house;  it  was  resold  sometime  afterwards,  and  along  run- 
ning up  to  1880  I  probably  was  a  man  worth  $15,000  or  $20,000 
—  I  don't  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not;  I  certainly  must 
have  been;  when  I  first  got  acquainted  with  Mr.  Gould  I  cer- 
tainly was  worth  that  amount  of  money,  if  not  more. 

Q.  How  much?    A.  Fifteen  thousand  dollars  or  $20,000. 

il  And  this  $15,000  or  $20,000  you  say  was  derived  from 
yom'*  savings  and  from  this  money  that  came  to  you  through 
a  relative  as  vou  have  descnbed?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  the  name  of  that  relative,  superinten- 
dent? A.  He  has  my  own  name;  his  name  was  Byrnes;  he  died 
ihere  in  18G9,  the  latter  part  of  18G8  or  the  eai'ly  part  of  1869, 
I  think  1869. 

Q.  Now,  at  the  time  that  you  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
(rould  did  you  have  any  real  property?  A.  Yes,  I  owned  that 
house  on  Ninth  street. 

Q.  Where  you  reside?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  that  house  represent  the  money  that  you  havt> 
stated?    A.  It  represented  a  greater  part  of  it. 

Q.  Part  of  the  money,    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  mean  that  we  should  understand  that  the  f  15,000 
or  f 20,000  included  that  house?    A.  I  think  so,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  house  was  |12,000?    A.  Twelve  thousand  dollars. 

Q-  So  that  in  addition  to  that  house  you  had  from  15,000  \o 
f8,000?  A.  Fully  that;  well,  now,  you  will  pardon  me,  there 
is  a  transaction  I  have  omitted  telling  you  about;  in  1873  or  1874 
a  man  named  Crawford,  who  was  Commodore  Vanderbilt's 
brother-in-law,  he  shot  one  of  my  men  in  Mercer  sti'cet,  and 
Tie  was  committed  without  bail  and  the  following  day  he  wiis 
taken  before  Judge  Leonard  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  bailed 
in  150,000;'  Commodore  Vanderbilt  sent  after  me  about  this 
matter,  and  he  was  very  angry  about  policemen  entering  his 
house,  etc.,  but  he  became  thoroughly  satisfied  in  the  presence 
of  Horace  F.  Clai*k,  who  was  his  son-in-law  and  a  good  lawyer, 
that  the  oflBcers  had  a  perfect  right  there;  they  were  in  pursuit 
of  a  man  who  had  committed  felony,  and  under  the  hiw  they 
had  the  right  to  pursue  him  in  that  house;  the  officer  who  was 
wounded,  his  name  was  Henderson,  and  he  was  shot  througli 
both  thighs,  the  fleshy  part  of  both  thighs,  and  he  made  appli- 
cation to  the  boai'd  of  police  to  enter  a  civil  suit  against  tliis 
man  Crawford;  that  permission  was  granted,  and  he  did  enter 
a  civil  suit  agmnst  him;  I  think  old  ex-Recorder  Smith  was  his 
lawyer,  and  the  case  was  settled  for  f 5,000;  now,  either  befon* 
or  after  the  settling  of  that  case  in  court  the  Commodore  sent 
for  me,  and  in  his  abrupt  way  asked  me  if  I  had  any  money; 
1  8aid,  yes;  he  said,  how  much  money  have  you  got;  F.  said, 
f 2,000;  he  said,  where  is  it;  I  told  him  I  had  it  home;  he  told  me 
to  bring  that  money  and  give  it  to  him  and  he  would 
use  it  for  me;  this  was  in  the  presence  of  his  son, 
William  H.,  and  I  think  a  man  named  Mesereau,  who 
at  that  time  had  charge  of  the  Fourth  Avenue  railway, 
a  short  stout  man;  I  gave  this  money  to  the  ("onmiodore 
and  he  said  he  would  invest  it  in  some  way  for  me; 
I  want  to  tell  you  the  truth,  but  I  am  making  a  mistake,  because 
the  time  is  a  good  while  ago,  and  I  omitted  Rpeaking  about  it 
when  T  was  talking  about  what  I  had;  he  had  that  money  for 
a  month,  or  six  months  or  a  year;  I  don't  know  how  long;  and 
finally  he  got  thrown  out  of  his  wagon  one  day  going  through 
Central  Park,  so  it  appeared  in  the  paper,  and  he  was  hurt 
very  much,  and  he  was  brought  to  his  home;  the  newspaiKjrs 
were  full  of  it  that  the  Commodore  was  going  to  die,  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing;  I  didn't  see  a  chance  in  the  world  if  he  died  to 
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get  mj  f 2,000;  so  after  a  day  or  two  I  we 
man,  be  had  a  little  ofQce  In  Fourth  Btref 
house,  who  used  to  do  some  business  there  f 
this  man  now  or  was  since  in  the  Grand  Cea 
there,  a  man  abont  five  feet  high;  I  asked 
modore,  etc.;  he  told  me  that  he  was  prett 
was  all  right,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  I 
any  recollection  of  a  deposit  I  had  made 
modore  at  his  request;  he  said,  I  hare;  I 
get  that  money;  he  said  I  could;  and  I  thii 
Imrliood  of  $C,000  for  that  $2,000;  I  didn't  i 
day  or  two,  because  he  had  inrested  it  ii 
kno«  what  it  was  now,  it  had  to  be  sold  and 
and  I  got  that  ironey  with  a  statement, 
f 6,000;  now,  that  was  five  or  six  months 
this  man  Henderson;  it  might  hare  been 
giving  you  my  best  recollection  about  this 

Q.  Was  there  anything  between  this  i 
between  your  policemiin  and  Crawford  ai 
large  profit  on  your  $2,000?     A.  Not  a  thi 

Q.  Was  the  case  settled  before  yon  gare 
money?     A.  That  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  But  it  was  after  the  shooting?  A.  It 
ing;  I  couldn't  tell  you  whether  it  was  b 
or  not 

(J.  What  was  the  policeman's  name?    . 

Q.  Is  he  on  the  force  yet?    A.  He  is  dei 

Q.  Then  in  addition  to  the  extreme  sum  < 
to  the  house  that  you  own,  and  taking  tl 
get  from  Vanderbilt,  is  that  included  in  tl 
to  the  house?    A.  T  think  not. 

<J.  Or  in  addition?     A.  No;  I  think  not. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Yon  mean  it  is  in  addition?     A.  Ob, 
By  Mr.  Ooff: 

<i.  Then  he  will  say  f  12,000  or  $15,000  ac 
Possibly, 

Q.  If  the  Vanderbilt  money  was  to  be 
you  had  in  excess  of  the  value  of  your  hons- 
from  $12,000  to  %\6,0(W?     A..  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  can  you  give  us  any  more  definite  statement  con- 
ceining  that  money,  superintendent,  or  the  amount  of  it  than 
you  have?    A.  I  can  not  ; 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  bank  account  at  the  time?  A.  I  don't 
think  so. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember?    A.  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  did  not. 

Q.  Either  savings  bank  or  deposit  bank?  A.  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  having  any,  sir, 

Q.  With  a  cash  capital  now  of  |12,000  or  |15,000  can  you 
explain  to  the  committee  how  that  cash  capital  developed  into 
a  sum  represented  by  nearly  f 300,000?  A.  I  have  told  you,  sir; 
it  was  through  those  speculations. 

Q.  Can  you  not  give  us  something,  particularly  about  your 
first  speculation  or  first  transaction,  so  that  we  can  understand, 
at  least?  Ai  I  can  tell  you  vei'y  readily  how  I  got  into  it,  if  you 
allow  me.    * 

Bv  Chairman  Lexow  : 

Q.  Just  give  us  the  details  as  rapidly  as  you  can?  A.  I  want 
to  say  that,  in  1891,  there  was  a  man  named  Colonel  Howard 
Wells,  who  was  a  colonel  in  the  army;  and  I  understood  then, 
and  do  now,  that  he  was  the  commissary  in  charge  of  New 
Orleans  when  Butler  entered  there,  and  had  charge  of  the  com- 
missary's stores  at  New  Orleans;  he  had  been  a  rich  man  and 
he  lost  his  fortune;  he  came  on  here  to  New  York;  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  he  had  lost  his  fortune,  and  he  might  have 
lost  it  in  the  Gould  properties;  after  losing  his  fortune,  he  started 
writing  a  series  of  letters  to  Mr.  Gould  and  Mrs.  Gould,  stating 
that  he  was  dedicated  by  God  to  kill  him  for  the  large  amount 
of  destitution,  etc.,  that  he  had  brought  on  people,  and  giving 
some  of  the  properties,  the  Gould  properties,  that  he  had  lost 
his  money  in»;  and  stated  that  if  he  was  not  reimbursed  that  he 
would  kill  Gould  on  sight;  there  were  a  series  of  those  letters 
sent  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gould;  the  letters  did  not  appear  to 
anLoy  Mr.  Gould;  they  did  annoy  Mrs.  Gould  very  much; 
so  much  so  that  there  was  a  meeting  at  their  house 
and  Mr.  Connor  was  sent  for,  Washington  E.  Connor,  who  was 
Gould's  partner  at  the  time;  Mrs.  Gould  was  very  anxious  to 
ascertain  who  that  man  was,  fearful  relative  to  her  husband; 
after  that  interview  Mr.  Connor  sent  for  me,  and  I  went  to  see 
him  at  his  house;  he  was  living  at  that  time,  I  think,  at  Forty- 
fifth  street,  between  Fifth  avenue  and  Madison  avenue;  he  ex- 
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plained  the  whole  matter  to  me,  and  said  that  Mr.  Gould*  was 
indifferent  about  the  matter  to  an  extent,  but  that  the  family 
was  very  much  annoyed,  and  wanted  to  know  if  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  have  this  man  arrested;  I  pursued  the  usual  channel 
that  I  would  do  in  a  case  of  that  kind;  such  a  casse  a«  that, 
blackmail,  or  threatening  to  kill,  for  some  days,  and  was  unable 
to  locate  this  man;  I  had  a  further  interview  with  Connor,  and 
in  the  meantime  he  had  conceived  the  idea  that  they  could  trace 
who  this  man  was  through  the  stock  market,  by  giving  points 
how  to  buy  and  sell  stock,  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  them 
for  what  he  stated  he  had  lost;  the  letters  that  came  wen*  ^ill  to 
be  answered  through  the  personals  in  the  New  York  Herald; 
we  talked  it  over,  and  Mr.  Connor,  through  me,  put  a  personal 
in  the  Herald,  asking  that  this  man  should  send  a  key  to  the 
stocks  that  he  wanted  to  make  money  out  of;  he  sent  this  k<\v, 
that  I  will  now  read:  it  is  dated  November  13,  1§81. 

Q.  Is  that  the  original  paper  you  hold  in  your  hand?     A.  No, 
sir,  it  is  not;  it  is  a  copy  of  the  original. 

Q.  Mad^  at  the   time?    A.  No;    this  has    been  made  within 
three  or  four  days. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  make  it  from?  A.  From  the  newspaper 
accounts  of  that  time;  as  it  was  printed  in  all  the  newspapers 
for  a  week,  probably,  in  and  out;  he  called  Western  Union, 
"  Windsor,"  and  all  that  stock  was  to  be  sent  up  for  his  people; 
there  would  be  a  personal  put  in  the  New  York  Herald,  "  Wind- 
sor,  uptown;"  the  day  that  that  was  put  in  the  newspaper  there 
were  a  few  thousand  shares  of  AA'estern  Union  sold,  and  throujrh 
Mr.  Connor's  knowledge  of  the  market,  through  the  knowledge 
of  the  Gould  brokers  on  the  floor,  they  were  able  to  trace  every 
share  of  that  stock  to  the  different  offices,  and  who  the  pur- 
chasers were;  it  did  not  show  that  any  man  had  bought  any 
large  quantity  of  that  stock;  Erie  was  called  "Spoon;"  Texas 
Pacific,  "White;"  Manhattan  Elevated,  "Salvation;"  Northern 
Pacific,  "Common  Wheat;"  Northern  Pacific  preferred, 
"Cohen;"  Lake  Shore,  "Exchange;"  Pacific  Mail, 
"Concord;"  now  if  there  was  a  personal  put  in  the 
paper,  we  will  say  for  • « 'on.nr  1  Downtown  "  he  knew  that  that 
day  that  he  could  go  and  sell  Pacific  Mail,  and  it  would  he  a 
sure  thing  few  it  to  go  down,  and  it  did  go  down;  there  not  one 
of  them  ciphers  there  in  that  key  that  I  haven't  put  in  the  news- 
papers, and  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  the  market  has  not 
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either  went  up  or  down  on  that  day ;  that  knowledge  that  I  had 
for  three  months^  or  for  two  months,  if  I  was  a  dishonest  man 
I  could  have  made  $500,000  out  of  it;  I  could  have  used  that  key; 
I  could  have  took  two  or  three  men  and  sent  them  to  different 
cities,  or  rij^ht  liere  in  New  York,  and  had  them  bought  two 
or  three  thousand  stocks  on  that,  either  up  or  down,  I  had  a 
sure  thing,  there  was  no  chance  in  the  world  for  me  to  looee; 
that  is  the  only  sure  thing  I  ever  had  in  my  life;  but  I  didn't 
do  it,  of  coui*se,  I  only  say  that;  now,  that  ran  along  for  some 
two  or  three  months,  and  at  no  time  during  that  period  of 
time  was  Connor,  or  his  associates  in  the  board,  able  to  trace 
any  large  quantity  of  stock  to  any  one  man,  because  if  they 
had  they  might  assume  that  was  the  man,  and  followed  him  up 
and   got   his  handwriting,   as   we   had   a  lot   of   hisi  letters, 
because  at  that  time  Mr.  Gould  had  Mr.  James,  who  was  post- 
master-general to  have  Mr.  Piereon  give  Mr.  Connor  and  myself 
all  his  letters,  and  in  running  them  over  we  could  pick  out  his 
l<»tters    immediately,    because    it  was    a  long  scrawling  hand 
tliat  could  be  detected  in  a  second;  now,  Connor  had  partially 
given  up,  and  myself  too,  this  fellow;  I  had  went  over  these 
letters  probably  150  times  in  the  office,  and  there  wa^  one  night 
I  was  going  over  them  again,  for  I  don't  know,  probably  the 
fortieth  or  fiftieth  time;  and  for  the  first  time  I  discovered  that 
every  letter  that  was  sent  to  Mr.  Gould  was  posted  in  station 
E;  station  E  has  a  boundary  I  think  from  Fourteenth  street 
to  Forty-second  street,  from  Fifth  avenue  to  the  North  river; 
I  immediately  had  a  diagram  made  of  station  E,  and  I  found  that 
there  were  102  letter-boxes  into  it;  I  took  the  streets  north  and 
sorth  and  east  and  west,  placed  the  letter-boxes  on  the  corners 
where  they  belonged,  and  there  I  had  station  E,  and  concluded 
that  we  could  carry  out  a  scheme  that  I  had  formulated  in  my 
head  that  niirht  going  home,  that  we  could  get  that  fellow  Ini 
one  day;  I  went  and  saw  Mr.  Connor  the  next  night  and  talked 
to  him  about  it,  and  told  him  that  if  we  could  get  the  post- 
master-general, or  the  postmaster  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Pierson,  on  Sunday  to  give  us  100  letter-carriers  by  paying 
for  them — he  paying  for  them — that  I  was  satisfied  we  could 
get  that  man  on  Sunday,  in  one  day;  he  asked  me  how;  I  said, 
well,   I  will    put   a  long   personal  in  the  Herald  on  Saturday 
night  upbraiding  this  man  for  giving  away  the  information 
that  we  give  him,  or  that  Mr.  Gould  is  giving  him,  he  thought 
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it  was  coining  from  Mr.  Gould,  to  other  persons  for  the  purpose 
of  making  money;  the  moment  he  would  read  that  personal 
it  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  he  would  hasten 
to  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gould  on  Sunday  assuring  him  that  he 
would  not  give  that  information  away  to  anybody  else,  that  he 
was  simply  utilizing  it  for  his  own  benefit;  Mr.  Connor  thought 
well  of  it,  thought  it  was  a  feiisible  and  practicable  thing,  and 
he  made  arrangements  to  get  those  letter-carriers  on  Sunday, 
as  it  was  an  oft  day;  I  then  perfected  a  system — 

Q.  Now,  superintendent,  pardon  me,  while  of  course  this  is 
extremely  interesting,  our  time  is  drawing  to  a  close  and  I  have 
a  series  of  questions;  I  would  like  that  you  would  get  to  the 
point  of  your  first  investment  with  Mr.  Gould,  get  to  that  point, 
if  you  please?  A.  My  first  investment  with  Mr.  Gould  was  a 
short  time  after  that,  after  this  man  was  arrested  and  was  put 
under  bail,  and  Mr.  Gould  went  to  the  Totnbs  and  made  a  com- 
plaint against  him ;  Mr.  Gould  sent  for  me  and  I  went  to  his  house, 
he  wanted  to  make  me  a  present  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  which 
I  declined  to  take,  he  was  very  much  astonished  but  I  declined 
to  take  it  just  the  same;  in  a  short  time  after  that  in  his  office 
he  told  me  he  was  going  to  buy  me  some  stock, 
didn't  tell  me  what  it  was;  I  asked  him  about  putting 
up  a  margin,  etc.;  well,  he  said,  "He  didn't  think 
it  was  necessary;"  I  told  him  I  would  rather  do  it,  that  I  had 
the  money;  he  said,  "All  right,"  and  I  gave  Mr.  Gould  tlO,000: 
he  operated  in  stocks  for  me  whenever  he  went  into  an  opera- 
tion himself,  and  give  me  the  benefit  of  profits  that  accrued 
from  them  until  the  time  he  died,  which  was  about  tl85,000. 

Q.  Well,  that  flO,0()0  that  you  gave  Mr.  Gould  at  the  com- 
mencement, did  you  draw  that  from  bank?  A.  No;  I  don't 
believe  I  ever  had  a  bank  account  at  the  time. 

Q.  Where  had  you  the  $10,000?  A-  Well,  I  don't  know.  I 
couldn't  tell  you;  T  don't  believe  I  had  it  in  the  bank. 

Q.  Had  you  it  in  your  house,  had  you  it  in  safe  keeping  in 
any  place?  A.  One  moment,  let  me  try  to  get  at  it  Mr.  OotT: 
1  couldn't  tell  vou  truthfullv  where  I  had  it. 

Q.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  superintendent?  A-  No;  it  is  only 
14  years  ago.  — 

Q.  Ten  thousand  dollars  is  quite  a  large  sum  of  money?  A. 
Yes;  but  where  ever  I  had  it  you  can  bet  I  was  taking  good  care 
of  if. 
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Q.  I  haven't  any  doubt  about  that;  can  you  not  tell  us  where 
you  had  it?  A.  For  the  moment  I  can  not;  I  will  tell  you  as  1 
go  along  if  I  think  of  it. 

Q.  It  was  not  in  bank?  A.  I  don't  say  it  was  not  in  bank; 
I  don't  think  it  was. 

(J.  Was  )t  in  the  keeping  of  your  wife?  A.  That  I  don't 
know. 

ii.  Was  it  in  the  keeping  of  your  friend?  A.  I  can  not  answer 
the  question  truthfully. 

Q.  Has  it  escaped  your  memory  for  the  time  being?  A.  Yes, 
^jr;  I  may  be  able  to  tell  you  going  along. 

Q.  Is  it  not  remarkable  that  your  memory  would  fail  upon 
such  an  important  point  as  that,  as  to  where  that  110,000  was? 
A.  No;  it  is  not  remarkable;  I  have  to  think  of  so  many  things, 
and  I  travel  along  so  quick,  and  it  wouldn't  be  remarkable;  but 
as  I  go  along  I  will  try  and  think  of  it  and  tell  you. 

Q.  We  will  try  and  get  at  that  later;  we  have  it  then  that 
from  that  tlO,000  that  you  first  gave  Mr.  Gould  there  flowed 
to  you  a  profit  of  about  |185,000?    A.  Possibly,  yes. 

Q.  And  did  that  include  the  additional  f 40,000  that  Mr. 
George  Gould  has  made  since  his  father's  death?  A.  No;  that 
IS  in  addition  to  that. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  ever  invest  money  with  any  other  person  to 
apply  to  the  purchase  of  stocks  on  margin  except  with  Mr. 
Gould?    A.  Yes,  sir- 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  with  whom?  A,  Is  that  absolutely 
necessary;  now,  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  in  my  position  I  have 
been  brought*  in  contact  with  a  great  many  people,  some  of 
them  are  large  operators  and  large  investors  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket; sometimes  business  of  a  private  nature  where  they  have 
been  benefited,  I  mean  where  there  has  been  blackmailing  letters 
and  things  like  that  sent  to  them,  and  where  the  ends  of  justice 
have  been  better  served  where  they  would  refuse  to  make  a 
complaint,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  and  they  have  from  time 
to  time  advised  and  bought  me  stocks  which  I  have  made 
money  out  of. 

Q.  In  other  words  that  you  have  had  by  reason  of  your 
position  as  inspector  of  police,  chief  of  the  detective  department, 
opportunities  for  winning  the  confidence  or  gratitude  of  men  to 
whoBi  you  had  rendered  service  in>  the  nature  indicatid?  A. 
YoM  QSLU  put  it  in  that  way,  yes,  sir. 
L.  716 
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Q.  You  would  not  haxo  had  the  opportunities  were  you  not  in 
that  position?    A.  No,  sir;   I  would  not. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  mean,  superintendent,  that  you  were  first  broiijrht 
in  relation  with  them  by  reason  of  your  official  position?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  afterward  culminated  in  personal  friendship? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.XJoff: 

Q.  Was  your  office,  as  chief  of  the  detective  bureau  of  New 
York,  placed  at  the  service  of  these  persons?  A.  No,  sir;  it 
was  not.  • 

Q.  Then  how  did  you  win  their  confidence?  A,  As  I  say,  in 
many  cases  those  people  have  had  trouble  by  people  attempt- 
ing to  blackmail  them  and  doing  many  other  things,  and  in  that 
way  I  have  been  called  in  to"  it;  my  official  position,  so  far  as 
that  is  concerned,  was  placed  at  their  disposal  for  the  purpe.^e 
of  j)rotecting  their  property  and  their  business  in  and  about 
the  vicinitv  where  it  was  conducted. 

Q.  But  it  was  your  duty,  apart  from  all  considerations  of 
future  profit,  to  protect  that  property?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  did 
it  very  thoroughly,  too. 

Q.  But  were  you  moved  to  protect  that  property  by  the  hoix* 
of  gaining  the  friendship  and  gi'atitude  of  the  powerful  i^eople 
in  connection  with  the  stock  market?  A.  No,  sir;  I  was  glad 
to  have  their  friendship  and  gratitude,  but  my  first — it  was  riy 
duty  first  to  do  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  strange,  superintendent,  that  in  these  various 
matters  where  you  simply  performed  your  duty  as  a  public 
officer  for  the  i)rotection  of  personal  property  that  such  remark- 
able  results  should  have  followed?  A.  Thev  did  not  follow  for 
the  protection  of  property  by  any  means. 

Q.  )3ut  these  successful  si)eculations  were  not  the  result  of 
your  own  judgment?  A.  The  result  of  my  own  judgmc^nt — 
I  never  bought  a  share  of  stock  in  my  life  on  my  own  judijment 
that  T  didn't  lose  all  T  put  up,  on  my  own  judgment. 

Q.  As  mntter  of  fact,  there  have  been  firms  in  Wall  stn^et 
in  whose  office  vou  losf  considerable  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

•  •  • 
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Q.  Take-  for  instance  the  firm  of  DeMott?  A.  DeMott  and 
Durant? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  I  lost  money  there. 

Q.  Yon  dropped  considerable  money  there?  A.  Well,  T  lost 
there  some  little  money,  and  they  lost  the  rest  on  a  guarantee; 
I  had  some  stock  there  and  I  wanted  to  sell  it  out;  John  DeMott 
wrote  out  a  guarantee  for  me  to  guarantee  the  stock ;  he  wouldn't 
sell  it  without  I  ordered  him  to  sell  it;  the  guarantee  I  kept,  and 
when  that  house  failed  DeMott  came  to  me  when  they  were  sett- 
ling up  and  I  give  him  his  guarantee;  it  was  not  worth  two  cents. 

Q.  But  it  has  been  claimed  by  DeMott  that  you  owed  him 
money  on  that  guarantee?    A.  Never. 

Q.  Have  you  never  been  sued  by  him?    A.  No. 

Q.  Yon  say  that  you  never  invested  in  stocks  on  your  own 
responsibility,  as  a  result  of  your  own  judgment,  that  you  did 
not  lose?  A.  I  never  invested  |1  in  stocks  in  my  life,  on  my 
own  responsibility,  or  on  the  usual  tips  of  good  things  that  you 
hear  amongst  men,  that  I  didn't  lose  money;  anything  that  was 
a  good  thing  that  everybody  had  that  I  ever  got  into  I  lost  money 
on  it 

Q.  So  that  we  have  it,  superintendent,  that  the  extraordinary 
good  fortune  that  has  followed  you  in  the  stock  market  is 
slightly  due  to  the  protection,  care  and  judgment  of  your  influ- 
ential friends?    A.  Nothing  else  in   the  world. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  you  are  worth  altogether,  super- 
intendent?   A.  Now? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  Well,  what  did  you  figure  that  up—  |192,000. 

Q.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand,  that  is  in  real  estate 
nlone?  A.  Yes;  that  real  estate  is  worth  now  a  great  deal  more 
money  than  it  was  when  I  bought  it;  now,  yon  will  get  me  in  a 
position  where  you  will  have  a  lot  of  people  running  after  me 
to  get  my  views;  that  piece  of  property  on  the  corner  of  Four- 
teenth street  and  Seventh  avenue  I  was  offered  |105,000  for  it. 

Q.  In  addition  to  your  real  estate  are  you  worth  money  in 
personal  property  such  as  money  securities,  stocks?  A.  I  ha\e 
got  a  lot  of  stock. 

Q.  Of  your  own?  A.  Well,  I  am  dealing  in  stocks  all  the  time; 
I  don't  believe  in  five  years  that  I  have  ever  been  out  of  the 
stock  market;  and  as  T  sit  here  right  now  I  have  got  f 5,400  shares 
of  stock. 

Q.  At  the  present  time?    A.  Yes,  sir.  . 
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Q.  Is  your  property  outright,  or  simply  on  margin?  A.  Some 
on  margin,  and  some  I  own;  every  turn  of  the  wheel  means 
$5,400  up  or  down. 

Q.  To  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  must  keep  a  pretty  close  lookout  on  the  stock  market, 
keep  a  pretty  close  watch?  A.  I  don't  do  it;  I  have  good  friends 
and  ijice  people  who  do  it  for  me;  I  haven't  the  time  to  do  it 
myself;  there's  many  things  in  that  line  get  wrong  and  they 
straighten  it  out. 

Q.  With  regard  to  these  matters,  where  you  rendered  service, 
as  you  say,  as  well  as  performing  your  duty  to  these  people,  in 
the  case  of  annoying  letters,  attempts  of  blackmail,  etc.,  were 
these  offenses  stifled  or  compounded?    A.  No. 

Q.  Were  they   prosecuted?    A.  No. 

Q.  What  disposition  was  made  of  them?  A.  They  were  cases 
that  when  they  found  that  these  people  were  willing  to  make  a 
complaint  against  them  the  annoyance  ceased;  they  never  were 
officially  brought  before  any  court,  or  officially  brought  before 
me. 

Q.  I  know;  but  is  it  not  a  fact,  superintendent,  that  as  soon 
as  these  offending  persons  found  out  that  Inspector  Byrnes  was 
employed  or  was  interested,  particularly  interested,  I  u«^  that 
term  in  its  broadest  sense,  on  the  part  of  these  people  that  thej 
sought  to  blackmail,  was  not  that  an  element  in  their  desist- 
ing? A.  Yes;  well,  if  a  case  reached  that,  and  where  I  inter- 
fered in  it,  or  arrested  a  man  and  brought  him  to  the  office  and 
charged  him  with  that,  the  complainant  positively  declining  to 
make  a  complaint,  why  the  man  was  discharged  as  he  should  be; 
no  man  can  be  brought  to  court  without  having  a  complainant, 
without  the  officer  can  make  a  complaint  against  him  himself. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Nordlinger?    A.  1  don't  recall  the  name. 

Q.  Well,,  he  was  the  editor  of  the  Herald  —  financial  reporter? 
A.  I  don't  recall  him. 

Q.  IIo  rlaims  that  yon  drovo  him  out  of  thp  State?  A.  I  doI^^ 
recall  him;  if  I  did  he  certainly  deserved  it;  I  don't  recall  the 
case. 

Q.  Superintendent,  can  you  tell  us  how  much  you  are  worth 
now  in  personal  property,  including  stocks,  bonds,  securities, 
mortgages,  if  you  have  any,  as  well  as  household  effects?  A.  I 
don't  think  that  is  a  proper  question. 

Q.  Why,  superintendent?  A.  You  have  got  there  pretty  near 
what  I  am  worth ;  you  don't  want  me  to  give  you  the  interest 
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that  I  have  got  in  these  stocks  that  I  speak  of,  do  yon;  you  don't 
want  me  to  give  you  the  names  of  the  stocks. 

Q.  Why  do  you  decline  to  give  the  names  of  the  stocks?  A.  I 
decline  for  varioas  reasons;  if,  in  the  first  place,  I  was  to  give 
you  the  names  of  these  stocks  there  are  250  people,  20  out  of 
the  250  would  go  down  on  Monday  and  try  to  buy  stocks  like 
them,  and  probably  lose  money  on  them;  now,  I  want  to  say  to 
the  counsel  that  I  will  be  very  glad  to  give  the  committee  and 
yourself  the  names  of  these  stocks  when  I  get  through  here, 
or  any  time  you  like;  be  very  glad  to  do  it. 

Q.  Then  I  suppose  that  you  take  it  that  there  are  a  great 
many  people  who  realize  the  extraordinary  fortune  that  has  fol- 
lowed you  and  your  stock  speculations,  would  go  and  do  like- 
wise?    A.  It  is  not  necessary  to  put  it  that  way,  I  don't  think. 

Q.  Is  that  one  of  the  reasons?  A.  No;  the  reason  is  just  what 
I  say;  I  am  quite  sure  that  they  would  do  it;  and  I  don't  want  to 
see  anybody  lose  any  money  at  this  time;  I  think  it  is  a  bad  time 
to  buy  stocks. 

Q.  You  are  willing  to  give  us  the  name  of  the  stocks?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  certainly,  would  be  glad  to  do  it;  I  know  the  com- 
mittee and  counsel  would  not  go  down  there  and  buy  them. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  can  not  help,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  repeat  the 
conversation  of  Colonel  Fellows,  who  is  an  authority  on  finan- 
cial matters,  that  the  reason  why  the  superintendent  offers  to 
give  the  committee  and  counsel  the  names  of  the  stock,  is  that 
they  have  no  money. 

Q.  We  will  pass  by  the  stock  matter  for  the  present;  I  ask 
you,  can  you  give  us  an  estimate  of  what  you  are  worth  all 
together  in  aggregate  figures?  A.  Now,  you  make  that  real 
estate  |292,500. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  You  mean  that  question  to  include  what 
he  considers  the  increased  value  of  his  investments  and  real 
estate  ? 

Mr.  Goff.-— Yes. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  What  you  deem  yourself  worth  at 
present. 

The  Witness. —  I  will  tell  you  what  I  was  offered  for  it. 
That  piece  of  property  on  the  corner  of  Seventh  avenue  and 
Fourteenth  street  I  was  offered  $105,000  for  it  as  an  investment 
in  this  way:  I  never  was  in  that  house  in  ray  life  but  once 
and  that  was  immediately  after  it  was  bought;  it  was  put  in 
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the  hands  of  an  agent,  he  let  it  for  20  years,  and,  as  I  under- 
stand, the  man  who  hired  it  spent  aboat  $25,000  on  it,  because 
he  rebuilt  it  and  beautified  it  from  the  cellar;  he  has  got  a  lease 
for  20  years;  that  lease  for  the  first  five  years  is  $6,000  a  year, 
and  for  the  other  15  it  is  $7,000  a  year,  and  if  the  taxes  is  ever 
more  than  $500  he  has  got  to  pay  them;  that  would  be  a  good 
investment  for  $150,000  for  a  man  who  had  plenty  of  money 
to  invest;  that  would  be  a  5  per  cent,  investment;  that  is  why 
he  wanted  to  buy  it. 

Q.  What  we  are  interested  in  now  if  you  can  give  us  it,  is, 
just  what" you  are  worth  to-day  as  you  stand?  A.  Outside  of 
that  real  estate? 

Q.  Outside  of  the  real  estate?  A.  Twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars to  $30,0000. 

Q.  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  $30,000?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  does  that  include  the  stocks  that  you  are  carrying? 
A.  Well,  it  will  include  all  except  what  I  am  carrying  on  a 
margin;  I  am  carrying  a  good  many  of  them  on  margin. 

Q.  Does  it  include  your  deposits  on  the  stock  that  vou  are 
carrying  on  a  margin?  A.  Yes;  I  can  not  get  that  accurate 
though  noway  in  the  world. 

Q.  Does  that  include  any  money  that  you  have  on  deposit  in 
any  trust  company-  or  in  any  bank?  A.  I  have  no  money  in  any 
banking-house. 

Q.  Or  trust  company?     A.  No. 

Q.  Any  trust  certificates?  A.  I  have  got  $6,000  in  a  broker's 
office  down  town  where  I  sold  some  stocks  a  little  while  ago, 
a  little  over  $6,000. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  place  you  have  money  on  deposit?  A. 
That  is  all,  where  it  is  free  and  clear,  where  I  could  go  and  get 
it  within  an  hour. 

Q.  In  asking  you  that  question  I  assume  such  proi)erty  as 
Mrs.  Byrnes  may  have  in  her  name?    A.  She  has  no  property. 

Q.  I  mean  personal  property,  money?  A.  She  hasn't  got  any 
iponey  I  know;  anything  that  I've  got  she's  got,  and  anything 
she's  got  I've  got,  and  I've  got  it  all,  in  one  way. 

Q.  Will  you  say  that  in  real  and  personal  property  to-day 
you  are  worth  $350,000?  A.  No  — yes  I  will,  $350,000  —  yea, 
fully  that. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  That  includes  the  increased  value  put  upon  your  real 
estate?    A.  Yes. 
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By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  Now,  superintendent,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  ask  you  questious. 
already  raised  in  the  course  of  investigation,  have  there 
been  any  of  these  persons  who  have  requited  your  services 
in  the  way  of  stock  investments  had  the  benefit  of  your  aid  or 
services  in  getting  rid  of  unpleasant  persons,  and  particularly 
females?  A.  I  think  not,  sir;  1  can  not  recall  a  case  of  that 
kind.  '  ' 

Q.  Since  you  have  been  superintendent  of  police  what  efforts 
have  you  made,  if  any,  to  break  up  the  system  of  blackmail  and 
corruption  that  has  been  sworn  to  have  existed  in  the  depart- 
ment? A.  When  I  was  appointed  superintendent  of  police  — 
I  have  the  right  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  depart- 
ment, under  the  law  the  board  of  police  issues  all  orders  to  the 
^uperintendent,  and  through  him  to  the  force — I  have  the  right 
io  issue  special  orders  tbat  do  not  conflict  with  any  orders  or 
rules  and  regulations  that  they  may  make;  I  am  absolutely  sub- 
servient to  them ;  there  is  a  rule  in  our  department  that  requires 
captains  of  police  to  report  quarterly  the  number  of  houses  of 
prostitution  and  assignation  and  gimblig  houses,  etc.,-  in  their 
respective  precincts;  when  I  took  command  there  was  a  num- 
ber, that  I  can  give  you  later  on,  of  houses  of  that  character 
reported;  that  is  the  only  information  that  came  to  the  sup(»r- 
iutendent  of  police;  I  issued  orders  that  the  captains  of  the 
various  precincts,  on  the  Thursday,  I  think,  of  each  week,  should 
report  to  me  the  general  condition  of  their  precinct  relative  to 
the  uniform  enforcement  of  law.  whether  thf*re  was  any  houses 
of  prostitution,  assignation,  gambling-houses,  policy  offices, 
places  known  as  dives,  etc.,  in  their  precinct,  and  if  ?o,  what 
efforts  they  had  taken  to  suppress  them;  I  issued  a  similar  order 
to  the  inspectors  of  police  in  charge  of  the  several  districts, 
directing  them  to  make  such  report  to  me,  and  asking  them  for 
the  uniform  enforcement  of  that  in  their  respective  districts; 
that  had  a  tendency  of  itself  of  getting  me  into  an  intelligent 
position,  and,  if  the  reports  were  true,  of  the  general  conditions 
of  the  city;  the  reports  were  made,  and  have  been  made  right 
along  from  then  up  until  now;  the  result  of  that  was  that  it 
caused  the  arrest  of  a  large  number  of  those  people  in  various 
parts  of  the  city,  and  drove  them  probably  from  plying  their 
vocation  as  they  had  been  heretofore;  for  the  two  years  and 
eight  or  nin^  months  before  I  became  superintendent  of  police 


I  think  there  were  500  faoaaes  of  prostituti 
York;  I  waa  respoiiBible  for  a  great  mai 
becaose  I  was  acting  superintendent  of  pel 
while  the  superintendent  was  sick;  durin 
of  time  since  I  have  been  superintendent  < 
been  three  times  as  many  arrested  with  o' 
them,  and  I  want  to  say  here,  tor  12  years  p 
made  superintendent  of  police,  for  10  yeai 
12,  1892,  I  was  entirely  elminated  from  the 
so  fur  as  its  discipline  was  concerned,  or  ec 
crime  was  concerned;  the  bureau  that  1  ha< 
12  years,  their  efforts  were  directed  in  ano 
channel;  there  wcie  captains  of  precinctE 
districts,  and  superintendent  of  police,  an 
nothing  to  do  with  the  discipline  of  the  depi 
April,  1892,  up  until  date. 

Q.  Was  not  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
keepii^  disorderly-houses,  sinoe  yon  have  I 
largely  due  to  the  activity  of  Dr.  Parkhnrst 
were  a  good  auxiliary,  yes;  I  want  to  giv 
the  credit  I  can,  although  he  is  just  poundii 
gets  a  chance. 

Q.  Well,  Superintendent  Byrnes,  bnt 
Dr.  Parkhurst  and  liis  society,  is  it  not^  ffi 
would  have  gone  along  in  the  same  way? 
created  a  public  sentiment  here  that  it 
physical  impossibility  to  bring  about  the  i 
there  is  here  to-day  if  that  public  sent: 
manufactured;  now,  wlien  I — pardon  me — 

Q.  ProciK'd?  A,  When  I  became  super 
I  believed  then-  was  corruption  in  our  depi 
meut  was  lioneycoiubed  from  top  to  bottom 
instead  of  the  patrol  force  of  our  dep 
incentive  for  the  purpose  of  going  out  eithei 
taking  their  life  in  their  hands,  or  anythii 
the  duty  in  hopes  of  reward —  that  thing  hai 
ment:  llie  only  incentive  —  that  I  have  tok 
over  my  own  signature  more  than  once — ^th 
ment  was  this,  the  men  in  our  department 
pay  for  their  position  or  get  it  through  so 
preference,  and  that  was  the  only  way  they 
there  was  no  Vuceutt^e. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  No  promotiou  on  merit?    A.  Merit  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it;  it  waa  not  taken  into  consideration;  the  rank  and  liie  thought 
Bo;  the  patrol  force  thought  so;  there  is  not  anything  on  eaith 
that  the  patrol  department  would  do  in  the  defense  of  life 
and  property  if  they  were  properly  handled;  nothing  on  earth; 
they  have  been  tested  100  times,  under  all  circumstances;  but 
there  is  no  incentive;  I  had  that  feeling  when  I  was  made 
superintendent  of  police;  I  tried  every  way  in  the  world  that  I 
oould  for  the  purpose  of  getting  evidence  to  prove  that;  I  could 
not  get  such  evidence  as  was  positive;  if  1  did  get  some  that 
was  positive  I  brought  him  before  the  board  of  police;  they 
would  be  discredited;  they  would  not  be  believed;  or  when  they 
were  corrpborated,  if  I  took  them  before  Col.  Fellows  he  would 
not  believe  them;  if  I  took  them  before  the  grand  jury,  the 
disreputable   women,   who   said  she  gave  a  policeman   flOO, 
the  grand  jury   would  not  believe  her  two  years  ago,  they 
would  say,  where  is  your  corroboration;  and  the  public  senti- 
ment that  has  been  manufactured  during  the  last  two  years 
makes  it  possible  for  those  people  to  oome  and  tell  the  truth; 
if  they  do  do  it,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  a  public  backing 
behind  them;  now  from  my  knowledge  of  disreputable  people, 
when  I  found  that  I  could  not  get  that  ^evidence  I  made  up  my 
mind  I  would  make  it  possible  to  get  the  thing  some  way,  and 
I  put  this  committee  in  a  position  to  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  get  that  evidence;  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  ask  the  police 
commissioners  to  transfer  the  different  captains  in  New  York; 
they  did  so;  T  insisted  on  the  captains  in  a  few  of  the  precincts, 
the  Eleventh,  the  Nineteenth,  the  Fifteenth,  the  Fourteenth  and 
the  Twenty -second;  I  mentioned  these  particularly  because  in 
those  particular  precincts  those  people  were  more  particularly 
located;    I   insisted    upon   their  arresting    them;    when   they 
got  tired  of  doing  it,  or  I  could  not  get  it  done,  I  had  the  captain 
transferred  and  got  another  one  there;   the  result  was  they 
were  driven  from  pillar  to  post;  if  it  is  true  money  was  taken, 
the  next  man  came  in  and  arrested  them ;  and  it  was  only  a  ques- 
tion of  how  long  that  will  last;  you  take  a  lot  of  people  in  a 
disreputable  business,  if  they  can  carry  on  that  business  with- 
out paying  for  it  they  will  do  it,  if  they  can  not  carry  on  that 
business  without  paying  for  it  they  will  pay  for  it  so  long  aa 
they  are  protected:  they  arrested  those  people,  and  that  baa 
L.  717  I 
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by  Judge  Martime?  A.  It  is  one  and  the  same  thing;  that  was 
an  incentive;  one  of  tlie  many  things  that  went  to  make  up  this 
case;  it  is  one  of  the  things  that  helped  to  do  it 

Q.  You  are  niisiaken  when  you  say  that  no  person  has  gono  on 
this  stand  and  testified  to  having  paid  the  police  officers  money, 
unless  that  pel  son  was  driven  from  place  to  place;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  principal  witnesses  to  that  blackmail  have  been 
women  who  were  in  their  houses  undisturbed  for  years?  A. 
Then  their  business  was  entirely  prohibited  and  discontinued  b.v 
the  police  anuo>auce  given  them  in  that  particular  looaCion;  I 
have  never  been  in  this  room  but  once  before;  what  I  say  waa 
taken  from  reading  the  newspapers. 

Q.  1  will  take  the  case  of  Katie  Schubert,  that  she  had  con- 
tinued undisturbed;  I  will  take  the  case  of  Rhoda  Sanford,  and 
she  had  continued  her  business  undisturbed;  I  will  take  the  busi- 
ness of  J-ireen,  who  was  undisturbed?  A.  You  are  mistaken 
about  his  not  being  undisturbed. 

Q.  1  take  Mrs.  Hermann  again,  that  made  a  great  deal  of 
money,  and  ran  three  houses  in  the  Fifteenth;  her  business  was 
never  disturbed?    A.  No. 

Q.  She  was  never  raided  or  arrested,  except  once  and  then  the 
complaint  was  not  pressed?  A.  Didn't  she  run  away;  that  is, 
when  they  wanted  to  get  her  away;  the  statement — 

Q.  Now,  superintendent,  in  relation  to  the  portion  of  your 
statement  I  wish  to  ask  you,  if  you  did  not  know  of  this  charge, 
or  presentment  at  least,  to  the  grand  jury,  and  this  question  was 
called  to  your  attention?  Mr.  Moss,  please  read  it,  that  last 
paragraph.    ' 

Mr.  Moss. —  "  Circumstances  of  testimony  offered  have  tended 
to  show  financial  considerations,  in  some  cases,  for  lax  admin- 
istration. Indeed,  the  publicity  with  which  the  law  is 
violated  and  the  immunity  from  arrest  enjoyed  by  the 
breaker  is  inconsistent  with  anv  other  tlieorv.  It  is  obvious 
that  when  a  confession  by  a  lawbreaker  of  payment  for  protec- 
tion will  subject  him  to  penalties  not  only  for  his  acknowledged 
crime,  but  also  for  l»ribo  irivinjr,  it  is  oxtremoly  difficult  to  col- 
lect trustworthy  evidence  in  direct  proof  of  such  charges." 
That  is  not  the  parairraph.  Here  it  is.  *'The  present  situation 
certainly  warrants  the  condemnation  of  the  police  department 
in  the  matters  above  mentioned.  The  force  is  paid  liberally 
for  the  work  of  enforcing  the  law.    They  do  enforce  the  law 
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in  many  respects  in  a  superior  manner,  but  if  they  be  permitted 
to  discriminate  in  favor  of  certain  forms  of  crime  for  reasons 
well  known  to  themselves,  there  is  no  telling  where  the  same 
course  will  lead  them  to,  or  leave  the  interests  of  our  city." 
That  is  the  presentment  from  the  grand  jury  in  March,  1892. 

The  Witness. — I  understand  that  presentment.  I  have  read 
it  frequently. 

Q.  Now,  having  that  presentment  in  your  mind,  when  you  took 
possession  of  the  office  of  superintendent  of  police,  what  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  is,  what  were  the  specific  efforts  you  made,  if 
any,  to  correct  the  evils  complained  of  by  the  grand  jury?  A. 
I  just  stated  the  efforts  I  made. 

Q.  You  have  read  that,  "They  are  either  incompetent  to  do 
what  is  frequently  done  by  private  individuals  with  imperfect 
facilities  for  such  work,  or  else  there  exists  reasons  and  motives 
for  such  action  which  are  illegal  and  corrupt;  the  general  efl8ci- 
ency  of  the  department  is  so  great  that  it  is  our  belief  that  the 
latter  suggestion  is  the  explanation  of  the  peculiar  inactivity;'' 
that  is  the  corruption;  now,  superintendent,  having  that  pre- 
sentment before  you  when  you  came  into  the  oflSce  of  the  sujjer- 
intendent  of  police,  what  did  3'ou  do,  if  anything,  to  check  the 
corruption  complained  of  by  the  grand  jury?  A.  I  have  stated 
what  I  have  done. 

Q.  But  it  has  been  said  here  on  oath  by  several  witnesses  that 
the  cori'uption  has  been  general  throughout  the  department, 
not  only  the  officers  of  the  department  levying  blackmail  upon 
disreputable  resorts  and  law  breakers,  but  actually  among  them- 
selves? A.  That  will  always  exist,  Senators,  as  long  as  it  is 
distributed  in  the  promiscuous  way  it  is  now  in  oup  department 

Q.  That  does  not  answer  the  question;  where  the  wardman 
collects  from  the  disorderly-house  keeper  and  the  gambleni 
and  the  wardman  pays  to  the  captain,  and  the  captain  to  the 
inspector,  there  the  evil  runs  all  through  the  department;  now, 
did  that  condition  of  affairs  come  to  your  knowledge?  A.  No, 
sir;  not  in  the  way  you  put  it. 

Q.  Well,  I  mean  to  say — I  will  take  the  case  where  it  has  been 
sworn  to  by  a  number  of  officers,  and  by  a  sergeant  of  the  steam- 
boat squad  of  intelligence,  that  for  years  these  ofBcers  received 
money  from  the  docks  and  the  steamship  companies,  and  that 
they  were  required  to  pay  that  money  over,  op  a  portion  of  it, 
every  month  to  the  captain  in  command  of  that  precinct;  did 
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you  ever  know  or  hear  of  such  practices  as  that?     A.  No,  sir; 
I  did  not  know  it. 

Q.  And  the  sergeant  or  acting  captain  on  that  precinct  lias 
sworn  he  paid  that  money  over  to  the  inspector  of  tlie  district? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  that?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 

Q.  Another  captain  of  police  has  sworn  here  that  he  paid 
regularly  in  evei'y  precinct  in  which  he  was  stationed  to  the 
inspector  of  that  distiict  a  part  of  the  moneys  levied  by  him 
or  collected  by  him  from  the  lawbreakers  in  his  precinct;  did 
you  ever  hear  of  that?  A.  No,  sir;  if  these  things  are  true  you 
can — a  collusion  can  grow  up  in  years  amongst  subordinates  and 
superior  officers  where  a  state  of  circumstances  of  that  kind  can 
exist,  and  it  would  be  very  diflQcult  for  the  superintendent  of 
police,  providing  he  was  an  honest  man,  to  know  it;  they  will 
tell  thieves  about  it;  they  won't  tell  an  honest  man. 

Q.  You  evidently  have  changed  your  opinion  as  to  the 
character  and  the  condition  of  the  department  since  the  present- 
ment of  the  grand  jury,  because  at  the  time  of  that  presentment 
'April  2,  1892,  the  New  York  Herald  reports  you  as  saying, 
"  According  to  my  way  of  thinking,"  said  the  inspector,  "  the 
fact  that  a  body  of  men  constitutiug  a  grand  jury  which  only 
Bits  for  a  month,  have  brought  in  such  a  presentment  against 
a  police  department  whose  eflBciency  can  not  be  equalled  in  this 
or  any  other  country,  is  a  gross  outrage?  "  A.  You  are  reading 
newspaper  clippings,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it;  how 
do  I  know  whether  I  ever  had  that  interview? 

Mr.  Moss. — I  will  start  over  again:  "According  to  my  way 
of  thinking,"  said  the  inspector,  *^  the  fact  that  a  body  of  men 
oonstituting  a  grand  jury  which  only  sits  for  a  month  have 
brought  in  such  a  presentment  against  a  police  department 
whose  efficiency  can  not  be  equalled  in  this  or  any  other  country, 
is  a  gross  outrage.  If  there  is  a  single  member  or  any  number 
of  members  of  the  police  department  who  have  been  guilty  of 
oommitting  wrongful  acts  they  should  be  indicted  and  punished 
as  they  deserve,  but  to  blame  a  whole  department  for  the  acts 
of  a  few,  T  say  again,  is  an  outrage.  It  is  a  question  in  my 
mind,"  concluded  the  inspector,  "  if  these  outrageous  insults 
oontinue  whether  I  shall  not  prepare  my  resignation  as  aa^ 
inspector  of  the  department  and  tender  it  to  the  commissioners 
rather  than  submit  to  them."    That  is  the  quotation. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  making  use  of  thi 
that  interview?  A.  I  have  no  recoHecti 
have  made  a  part  of  it  at  that. 

Q.  And  The  Woi-ld  reports  substautiall 
The  World  says:  "Chief  Inspector  Byrni 
ment  is  against  the  whole  department 
police;  if  any  member  of  the  depaptmec 
wrong  doing,  he  should  be  indicted  and  [ 
rage  to  make  such  a  presentmeut  agaii 
ment;"  do  you  remember  using  that  li 
that  now,  yes,  that  language;  I  now  thii 
make  a  presentment  against  the  whole  dt 
of  a  few;  these  men  should  be  culled  out 
against  them,  and  punished  and  sent  to  \ 

Q.  But,   8uperinteiid«it,  oflQcers  of 
sworn  it  has  boen  the  nnivcrsal  custom  in 
Well,  that  is  in  some  cases. 

Q.  Now  do  you  remember  that  Forema 
jury  estimated  the  blackmajt,  or  the 
blackmailing  and  extortion  of  different 
a  year?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  Mr.  Tt 
statement,  according  to  what  you  say 
Information  from;  if  he  has  got  that  i; 
furnish  it  to  the  district  attorney,  or 
not  make  it  in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  Yea,  but  this  gentleman  had  been  a 
jury?  A.  If  be  had  that  information  as  a 
of  the  grand  jury  it  was  his  imperative  dt 
or  furnish  the  district  attorney  with  the 

Q.  He  could  not  indict  the  whole  depai 
a  lawyer  nfter  that  presentment  was  ma 
mind  in   this  State. 

Q.  Never  mind  that,  superintendent, 
are  reported  to  have  said  abont  Tabor;  tl 
of  thnt  date:  "The  man  that  made  that 
for  a  lunatic  asylum  than  a  grand  jury  n 
to  say."  said  Acting  Superintendent  B.rrni 
using  that  language?  A.  I  am  not  here 
criticisms. 

By  rtinirmnn  T.exow: 
Q.  Bo  yov\  remember  using  that  langna 
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Bj  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  It  Las  been  testified  to  here  that  for  years  the  produce 
dealers  of  this  city  have  been  subjected  to  extortionate  demands 
made  by  policemen  for  using  the  sidewalk;  do  you  know  anything 
about  that?  A.  I  never  heard  of  it  until  that  evidence  was  pro- 
duced here;  excepting  in  an  isolated  case,  where  I  learned  there 
were  some  officers  doing  that  in  the  Eleventh  ward  with  some  of 
those  Hebrews  that  were  selling  stuff;  I  arranged  a  plan,  and 
they  were  arrested  and  indicted  by  the  grand  jury,  and  got  the 
people  to  make  complaints  against  them;  and  I  don't  know 
whether  they  have  ever  been  tried  or  not. 

Q.  Now,  superintendent,  the  same  state  of  affairs  existed 
among  the  sailmakers,  down  in  South  street;  and  with  the 
builders,  and  almost  every  branch  of  trade  and  commerce  in  the 
city  of  New  York  has  been  more  or  less  subject  and  subjected 
to  demands  by  the  police  for  monthly  payments;  now  could  that 
condition  of  affairs  have  existed  without  your  knowledge  as  head 
of  the  department?    A.  Yes,  sir;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  superintendent,  can  you  say  that  you  were  competent 
as  a  superintendent  of  police,  if  such  a  condition  of  affairs  ex- 
isted and  could  exist  without  your  knowledge?    A.  Thoroughly 

BO.     . 

Kv  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Just  explain  that,  Mr.  Superintendent?  A.  I  will  explain 
it  in  this  way;  when  I  was  made  superintendent  of  police,  by 
the  course  that  I  pursued  —  if  those  things  existed,  just  as  these 
gentlemen  say  they  do,  and  as  you  have  adduced  testimony  here 
they  do  —  it  would  have  been  a  question  of  time  for  me  to  find 
it  out;  it  is  true  what  I  did;  it  might  have  been  a  month,  or  two 
or  three  or  four  months,  if  this  committee  had  not  come  here  as 
they  did,  when  I  would  have  been  in  possession,  probably,  of 
one-half  or  three-fifths  of  the  information  you  gentlemen  have 
got  here;  I  have  never  been  able  to  utilize  it  as  you  gentlemen 
can  utilize  it;  because  what  I  did  individually  and  alone  would 
have  been  very  hard,  and  it  would  have  been  an  uphill  fight  for 
me  to  do  it;  it  is  on  account  of  the  public  sentiment  manufac- 
tured here,  and  what  the  superintendent  of  police  did,  by  driv- 
ing those  people  from  place  to  place,  that  it  has  been  possible  to 
bring  about  this  state  of  affairs. 
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Q.  Well,  but,  superintendent,  is  this  the  fact,  that  but  for  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  Parkhurst,  and  the  effect  of  publio  opinion  aroused 
by  him,  and  but  for  the  efforts  of  this  oommittee  in  oonnectioQ 
with  this  condition  of  affairs,  that  that  corrupt  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  police  department  would  have  gone  on  and  con- 
tinued?   A.  I  do  not  think  so;  no,  sir. 

Q.  How  could  it  have  been  stayed?  A.  Well,  I  think  it  would 
have  been  stayed,  but  I  could  not  have  stayed  it  in  the  way  that 
this  committee  has;  because  I  would  have  been  an  individual 
alone  fighting  against  this  thing. 

Q.  That  is  just  what  we  want  to  get  at;  you  say  you  could  not 
have  stayed  it  as  superintendent?    A.  To  the  extent,  that  im  alL 

Q.  Had  you  sufficient  power  in  your  hands  to  stay  it?    A.  No. 

By  Chairman  Lezowi 

Q.  What  did  you  lack?    A.  I  had  no  power  except  myself. 
Mr.  Goff. —  That  is  what  I  mean. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  power  did  you  lack,  superintendent?  A.  We  lacked 
power  as  —  you  lacked  having,  or  should  have  very  much  more 
power  than  you  have  got;  I  mean  by  that  the  superintendent  of 
police  is  so  tied  up  that  he  can  not  do  anything  relative  to  detail- 
ing men  or  putting  men  on  special  work,  no  special  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  evidence  without  acquainting  the  commis- 
sioners of  police. 

Q.  Commissioners  Martin  and  Sheehan  have  stated  under  oath 
that  they  left  all  that  matter  to  the  superintendent  of  police; 
they  say  they  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it?  A.  The  super- 
intendent of  police  has  no  power  to  detail  a  man;  the  only  per- 
son who  can  dotail  a  man  is  the  commissioners  of  police;  I  have 
no  power  to  do  it. 

Q.  Hore  are  two  commissioners  on  the  stand — ?  A.  I  am 
telling  von  wliat  the  rules  and  regulations,  and  what  the  law  is. 

Q.  Rule  41  says,  that  you  are  the  executive  head?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  rule  2  says,  that  the  board  of  police  commissioners 
constitute  the  department  of  police,  which  must  be  subject  to 
all  its  orders  and  regulations;  that  is  true  according  to  thOi>e 
rules,  what  you  say;  but  in  practice  two  commissioners  have 
stated,  in  practice,  that  you  discharged  all  the  executive  duties 
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of  the  department,  and  that  they  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  it  except  with  the  administrative  work?  A.  I  discharged 
what  little  is  left  to  me,  and  that  is  very  little;  I  had  not  the 
power  to  transfer  a  man;  if  a  police  officer  is  out  on  Broadway 
now,  and  he  committed  some  public  outrage,  and  was  unfit  to 
remain  there,  I  have  no  more  power  than  you  have  to  send  him. 
np  to  Fourteenth  street. 

Q.  That  is  an  extraordinary  state  of  affairs,  in  the  light  of: 
these  two  commissioners'  statement?    A.  'None  whatever. 

Senator  Cantor* — I  think  they  stated,  Mr.  Goff — not  the  way 
yon » stated — ^that  the  superintendent  recommended  the  detail, 
and  the  board  themselves  acted  upon  that 

A.  The  superintendent  does  not  recommend  the  detail. 

Senator. — He  made  that  statement.  ^ 

A.  He  made  a  statement  that  is  not  true. 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  ,     -   ^ 

9 

Q.  You  seem  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  it,  superintendent;  do 
you  mean  to  say  that  if  you  had  the  absolute  power  of  detailing 
and  transferring  that  that  could  have  preserved  at  least  some 
degree  of  purity  in  the  police  force?  A.  If  I  had  that  power, 
and  the  department  got  into  the  condition  that  it  is  said  to  be 
in  to-day,  I  would  be  unfit  for  the  position  of  superintendent 
on  the  force. 

0 

By  Mr.  Goff:  .  -    j 

Q.  So  then  we  have  it  this  way,  superintendent,  that  if  yoo 
had  adequate  powers,  and  if  these  corrupt  practices  had  coii- 
tinued,  you  being  vested  with  adequate  powers,  you  would  have 
been  unfit  to  keep  the  position  of  superintendent  of  police?  A. 
I  would  if  I  had  not  discovered  it  and  prevented  it. 

Q.  And  if  you  had  discovered  it  you  could  only  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  allowing  that  to  go  on  by  having  complicity  with  them? 
A.  Tliat  is  all,  sir;  that  is  all,  sir;  now  let  me  say  to  you  about 
detailed  men ;  the  abuses  relative  to  these  sidewalks  have  grown 
up  in  this  department  probably  within  the  last  five,  six,  seven  or 
eight  years;  the  cause  of  that  is  this,  in  my  judgment — and  I 
speak  entirely  from  police  standpoint  —  until  within  the  last 
four,  or  five  or  six  years,  a  captain  of  police  would  have  the 
right  to  detail  a  man  on  violation  of  corporation  ordinances  in 
L.  718 
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tbfir  pieciuctH;  tlie  commiMioaers  took  t 
and  ibey  detailed  tUemselves,  and  they  a 
rexpODttible  for  tlie  detailiug  of  those  me 
auy  outrages  relative  to  tlie  merchants  in  ti 
tlie  oaptaiu  of  [lulke  would  not  be  toleratt 
di-tail  a  man  ou  ordinances. 


By  Cbairmun  Lesow: 

Q.  Has  a  controversy  ever  arisen  betwc 

the  tommissiouer«  on  that  subject?    A,  I  t 

took  that  away  from  tUem,  they  used  to  do  i 

ior  people  in  the  precincts  for  various  reas* 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q,  There  is  one  tjuestion  I  want  to  ask  i 
t>t  i^i*.  I'arklmrst  and  bis  society;  you  w 
ibiok  it  only  proper  to  give  you  an  opport 
it  or  deny  it  or  correct  it;  it  has  gone  int' 
coming  from  your  lips  that,  ■'  My  eiperien 
anperintendeiit  of  police  is  that  Dr.  Park] 
the  main  blackmailers;  instead  of  preveutit 
and  the  agents  lived  off  it;  I  challenge  as, 
made  auy  statement  of  wrongdoing  again 
they  do,  I  will  give  the  accused  man  a  trial  j 
Legislature  will  soon  meet  and  I  shall  ap 
laws  confining  such  societies  such  as  Dr. 
proper  level ;  as  to  Dr.  Parkhurst  personal 
thing  to  say  later;"  were  you  reported  c* 
eutV  A.  In  justice  to  myself  I  want  to 
interview  never  originated  from  me  and  ] 
statement 

Q.  Here  is  substantially  the  same  inteai 
the  same  date,  "  My  experience  since  I  have 
»)f  jiolice  lends  me  to  the  belief  that  th 
blackmailing;  instead  of  preventing  evil  tl 
it  and  llie  agents  lived  off  of  it;  I  ohalleng 
individnni  to  make  any  statement  relative  ■ 
wrongdoing,  and  I  pledge  my  word  I'll  ha 
inside  of  48  hours;  there  is  nothing  I'll  not  < 
force;  the  attacks  on  the  police  come  in  i 
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t:ions  and  are  discreditable  to  the  members  of  the  society,  and 
particulai-ly  the  cloth  of  the  men  claiming  to  be  Christian 
gentlemen;  as  to  Dr.  Pai-khurst  I  may  have  something  to  say 
later;  when  I  do,  it  will  be  when  I  am  prepared  to  back  up 
^very  statement  I  may  make  with  proof;"  that  is  substantially 
the  same  language?  A.  That  interview  I  never  had,  neither 
one  of  them;  I  may  have  something  to  say,  but  that  has  all 
been  distorted  and  added  to,  and  that  language  I  never  used. 

Q.  While  it  occurs  to  me,  superintendent,  do  you  remember 
after  you  were  made  superintendent,  calling  all  the  captaina. 
together  and  the  inspectors  together?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  issuing  orders  to  them  with  regard  t(r 
the    suppression    of    disorderly    resorts,    and  gambling-houses 
particularly,  in  their  several  precincts?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  occasion  within  a  very  short  time,  a  few  weeks 
therafter,  to  prefer  charges  against  some  of  those  officials  for 
failure?    A.  No;  it  was  some  months  afterward. 

Q.  Against  what  officials  did  you  prefer  charges?  A.  I  made 
a  complaint  against  Inspector  Williams,  Inspector  McAvoy, 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  brfard  about  the  conditions  of  Inspector 
Conlin's  district;  I  made  complaints  against  Captain  Doherty, 
that  was  in  Inspector  Williams'  district,  and  Captain  Stephen- 
son at  the  same  time  he  was  in  Inspector  McAvoy  district 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  those  trials?  A.  The  cases  against 
the  inspector  were  dismisised,  and  the  captains  were  repri- 
manded; as  I  stated  in  a  report  afterward  to  the  board  of  police, 
one  of  the  inspectors  on  trial  —  he  said  there  was  nothing  in 
the  rules  and  regulations  to  compel  him  to  suppress  those 
houses  in  the  different  districts  or  in  his  own  district;  and  I 
drew  his  attention  to  the  Consolidation  Act;  it  didn't  make  any 
difference  what  his  rank  was,  he  had  the  duties  of  a  police 
official  to  perform;  and  I  went  before  the  board  of  police  and 
asked  them  to  alter  that  rule  so  that  it  would  hold  the  inspectors 
responsible  for  those  places  in  their  several  districts;  they 
declined  to  do  it  and  would  not  do  it. 

Q.  Yon  mean  ns  to  understand  that  the  commissioners  did  not 
sustain  yon  in  your  efforts  to  enforce  the  discipline  that  you 
thought  was  necessary  for  the  department?  A.  Those  are  the 
facts  in  this  case  that  I  have  told  you,  sir;  thev  declined  to 
do  It. 


■;ir  that  »i'h  Bonn 
v'dild  ill-  in,a  ver 
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oould;  and  there  was  a  laxity  of  it  that  should  not  ooonr;  and 
the  only  way  that  such  a  state  of  things  could  occur  would  be 
because  there  was  some  intimacy  between  the  officers  in  the  de- 
jiariment,  and  the  superiors  and  subordinates. 

Q.  Superiors  above  you — commissioners  and  subordinates? 
A.  That  I  don't  know 

Q.  When  you  say  "intimacy,"  do  3'ou  mean  an  understanding 
to  tolerate  the  existence  of  these  evils?  A.  1  sometimes  thought 
BO,  but  I  could  not  prove  it;  I  thought  for  many  times,  and  I  want 
to  say  to  you  now,  sir,  here,  that  I  would  have  retired  from  the 
department  twice  since  I  have  been  superintendent  of  police. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean,  superintendent?  A.  On  account  of 
certain  things  that  have  occurred;  but  I  thought  that  I  owed  a 
duty  to  the  people  of  New  York  to  stay  at  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment, and  do  the  best  I  could  with  the  department  until 
there  was  a  change  of  some  kind. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  thought  it  to  be  your  duty  to  stay  by  the 
department?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  stayed  by  the  department  until  it  is  now  proven 
before  the  public,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
department,  that  the  department  is  rotten  through  and  through? 
A.  I  don't  believe  that. 

Q.  But  it  has  been  so  sworn?  A.  It  don't  make  any  difference 
who  swore  it;  that  is  not  true. 

Q.  The  evidence  has  been  accumulated  here  mountain  high? 
A.  Against  individuals  and  against  men. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Yoii  said  a  little  while  aito,  that  as  soon  as  you  were  mado 
superintendent  that  you  were  satisfied  that  the  department  was 
honeycombed  with  corruption?    A.  I  did  not  say  that 

Q.  Those  were  the  expressions  used?  A.  Let  the  stenographer 
look  at  it    ■ 

By  Mr.  Goff:  ! 

Q.  You  are  mistaken,  it  was  honeycombed;  is  it  your  recollec- 
tion that  it  was  honeycombed  with  abuses?  A.  I  believe  that; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  that  ajrroe  with  your  recollection?  A.  Yes,  sir;  there 
is  no  question  about  that;  I  followed  that  up  by  saying  that  the 
department  was  impregnated  with  the  idea  that  the  man  could 
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not  be  promoted  withnct  he  paid  for  it;  c 
poiitical  pvelerenci';  tliat  lucrit  and  fltoesa 
nothing:  and  that  is  true. 

Q.  Commissioner  Sheehan  bnB  sworn  whi 
missioncr  of  police  that  he  heard  of  th 
nimor  that  the  liquor  dealers  were  beinj 
police;  did  you  ever  hear  such  rumor?     i 

Q.  Did  jou  ever  do  anything  or  talie  an 
it?  A,  I  did  everything  I  know  as  superi 
get  evidence  of  the  fact,  and  could  not  d 

Q.  Did  the  board  of  commissioners,  eitt 
or  official  resolution,  direct  you  to  make  an 
ing  blackmail  made  to  the  police?    A.  Tl 

Q.  We  hare  evidence  sworn  to  that  thif 
bcren  in  the  precinct  south  of  the  Harlem  p( 
and  doing  business;  could  such  policy-sho 
cincts  without  the  knowledge  of  the  capi 
A.  Not  doing  an  open  buBiness  they  couli 
business  is  a  peculiar  business;  men  will  g 
and  back  rooms  of  stores,  and  go  out  on  i 
find  their  policy;  but  a  man  can  not  kee 
store  that  is  set  apart  for  that'particnlai 
does  business  there  for  any  length  of  tin 
being  able  to  break  it  up. 

Q.  But  we  have  in  evidence  that  the  p« 
city  is  in  the  hands  of  four  or  five  men,  a 
parcelled  off,  and  that  these  hackers  pay  t 
the  several  precincts  from  |10  to  |20  a  moi 
ment;  could  such  a  system  or  custom  exis 
edge  and  complicity  of  each  police  captain  i 
T  don't  think  so;  nor  do  I  think  that  ought 
knowledge  of  the  superintendent  of  polic 
vested  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  power 
the  uniform  force  of  this  department;  I  i 
dent  of  police  ought  to  know  it.  except  in 


By   Chairman   Lexow: 

Q.  And  you  can  only  account  for  your  \% 

dition  of  afTiurs,  on  the  ground  that  yon  d 

detail  and  change  men  from  place  to  placf 

cincts  of  the  city?     A.  I  do  not  plead  tgnoi 
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heard  that  as  a  public  rumor;  I  have  heard  that;  that  is  one  of 
the  couditioii  of  things  with  others  that  I  have  been  trying  to 
break  up  since  I  have  been  suj)erintendent  of  police. 

Q.  Can  you  state  here  that  in  any  given  case  your  efforts  to 
correct  the  abuses  and  evils  which  you  recognize  existed  in  the 
department  were  thwarted  by  the  police  commissioners?  A. 
I  can  not;  no,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  policy  and  attitude  assumed  by  the 
commissioners?     A.  I  would  rather  not  go  into  that. 

Q.  I  think  it  is  a  very  important  question,  superintendent,  to  , 
inform  this  committee  on  the  conditions  of  the  department  and 
to  inform  the  Legislature. 

By  Chairnmn  Lexow: 

Q.  You  are  asked  as  an  official  now,  and  not  as  an  individual. 
A.  The  conditions  and  system,  in  my  judgment,  as  it  is,  is  wrong; 
these  sources  of  abuse  have  grown  for  30  years,  until  they 
reached  the  state  they  are  now;  and  there  is  nothing,  in  my 
judgment,  will  rectify  it  except  some  radical  legislation. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Before  we  touch  upon  that  again,  we  have  it  in  evidence 
here,  and  in^  the  record  of  evidence,  and  admission  of  one  if  not 
two  of  the  commissioners,  that  the  force  has  been  badly  injured, 
if  not  demoralized,  by  the  interference  of  local  politicians;  have 
you  any  knowledge  on  that  subject?  A.  I  have;  they  are  a  curse 
to  this  department  and  always  have  been,  and  just  so  long  as 
politics  is  the  prevailing  element  in  this  department,  and  the  in- 
centive to  put  men  on  the  police  and  promote  them,  you  ca|i  not 
make  a  good  department  out  of  it. 

Q.  So  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  local  politicians  have  been  able 
to  secure  the  transfer  from  one  precinct  to  another  by  the  com- 
missioners over  your  head?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  without  your  knowledge,  I  believe?  A.  Yes;  men 
have  been  transferred  in  tliis  department  for  going  and  doing 
what  I  told  them  to  do;  when  T  tried  to  enforce  the  excise  law, 
men  that  would  make  arrests,  as  I  instructed  them  to  do,  were 
transferred ;  I  went  to  the  commissioners  and  tried  to  get  them 
to  rectify  it,  and  they  would  not  do  it. 

Q.  What  about  that  order  preventing  the  officers  from  obtaln- 
fng  evidence  as  to  the  violation  of  the  excise  law,  except  while 


tlte;- vere  in  DDiform?    A.  fChat  waa  simpi;  a  pretext  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  excise  law. 

Q.  You  mean  that  the  order  compelling  ofiBcepg  to  go  iu  Wil- 
form  was  eimpl;  a  pretext?  A.  Yes,  air;  the  communicaton 
that  eomc  over  waa  not  an  honest  one,  becauHe  I  liave  beard, 
Keaators,  That  it  i>in:in:iU-d.  in  wa.y.  Itijui  the  li'iiioi'  u»«!<<>ciiitii)u. 
or  the  different  liquor  aaaociationa,  and  waa  sent  there  tbroigb 
these  people, 

Q,  Didn't  jou  make  some  order  dii-ecting  the  oOieers  to  gc  In 
I  citizens'  elotlifs  into  the  liquor  stores  to  ohtaiu  evidence?     A. 
That  was  recently. 

Q.  Why?  A.  I  found  I  could  not  enforce  the  law;  iu  the  first 
place  the  commteBiOQers  of  police  had  a  right  to  make  the  mles 
and  regulations  under  the  law  to  guide  the  department,  and  rela- 
tive to  the  proper  uniform  enforcement  of  the  law;  they  paased 
a  resolution  forbidding  police  officers  to  be  pat  in  citisen'a 
clothes,  or  directed  to  assume  citizen's  clothes  for  the  pnrpuae 
of  getting  that  evidence;  that  virtually  gave  the  liquor  traffic  ia 
thin  city  carte  blanche  to  go  on  uitli  their  bHsinesa.  bcca)i»e  th> 
man  ia  uniform  can  obtain  evidence  against  a  liquor  store  vio- 
lating the  law;  there  is  no  man  will  sell  a  man  in  uniform;  and 
they  put  it  in  a  position  that  those  people  should  violate  the  law 
with  impunity;  I  sent  for  the  police  captains  and  talked  with 
them  about  it;  and  the  best  I  could  do,  and  not  violate  the  order 
of  the  board  of  police,  was  this:  I  told  them  that  any  place  Ihey 
found,  OP  any  place  that  was  reported  to  them  that  the  law  wan 
being  violated,  that  I  wanted  them  to  put  a  man  in  citizen's 
clothes  and  send  there  and  try  and  get  the  evidence,  and  tluit  I 
was  responsible  for  what  I  told  them  to  do;  that  waa  only  done 
in  isolated  cases;  and  the  law  could  not  be  enforced  as  it  sboald 
be;  and  I  want  to  say  in  addition  to  that,  you  can  arn>«t  D09 
liquor  dealers  every  Kunday,  pass  any  kind  of  law  you  like,  fuac! 
if  the  courts  here  do  not  recognize  it  as  a  violation  of  law,  and 
punish  the  men  accordinR'.v.  it  cau  never  be  enforced;  It  is  a 
farce;  it  is  simply  a  farce,  the  liquor  law  itv 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  yon  in  relation  to  a  noted  interview  that  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Sunday  Sun,  December  17t!i,  of  Mr, 
Croker,  in  which  Mr.  Croker  stated  that  he,  or  "  we,"  I  forget 
which — -T  had  the  interview  here  —  had  closed  np  the  pool- 
rooms;  "We,"  speaking  of  the  political  organization  of  which 
he  was  a  conspicuous  member;   Conimisaioner  Sh^faan   went 
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on  the  stand  and  admitted  here  that  the  pool-rooms  were 
only  closed  up  at  that  time  that  Mr.  Groker  said  that 
that  he  or  Tammany  Hall  had  closed  them  up;  why  were  not  tlie 
pool  rooms  closed  up  before  the  members  of  a  political  orj/aniza- 
tion  directed  they  should  be  closed  up?  A.  After  I  became 
Huperintendent  of  police,  or  about  that  time — before  it—magis- 
trates as  a  rule  would  not  hold  people  for  violating  the  pool 
law;  there  were  a  num])er  arrested,  and  they  were  promptly 
discharged  as  a  rule,  and  many  of  the  magistrates  told  the 
ollicers  that  they  must  not  make  these  arrests  again  and  bring 
the  people  into  court. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  what  change  was  effected  in  1892  when  these 
gentlemen  of  Tammany  Hall  said  the  pool-rooms  must  be  closjed 
and  they  were  closed,  what  change  was  effected  in  the  action  of 
the  magistrates?  A.  There  was  not  any  change  in  1892;  in  1892 
I  was  having  officers  arresting  these  people  frequently;  they 
would  be  taken  to  court  and  the  officer  would  be  promptly 
reprimanded  as  a  rule,  and  the  prisoners  discharged;  I  was  going 
in  the  Hoffman  House  one  night  and  I  met  Mr.  Croker,  and  he 
spoke  to  me  about  a  number  of  complaints  that, came  to  him 
relative  to  the  destitution  that  pool-rooms  had  brought  on  to 
families,  etc.,  and  I  told  him  the  difficulty  there  was  in  trying 
to  suppress  it,  that  the  magistrates  would  not  hold  them;  he 
said  he  would  see  the  mayor  about  it;  he  did  see  the  mayor;  I 
had  a  couple  of  interviews  with  the  mayor,  and  the  mayor  sent 
after  these  magistrates,  and  they  were  all  agreed  afterward; 
there  was  no  trouble  to  break  up  the  pool-rooms  at  all. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  it  that  the  police  magistrates  of  the  city  of 
New  York  failed  in  their  dut}'  until  a  private  citizen  called  the 
attention  of  the  mayor — a  private  citizen,  Mr.  Croker?  A.  I 
have  told  you  the  fact  exactly  as  it  is. 

Q.  And  after  Mr.  Croker  called  the  attention  of  the  mayor  to 
the  condition  of  affairs,  and  the  mayor  had  seen  the  police 
magistrates,  they  held  those  accused  of  violating  the  law?  A. 
Held  every  one  of  them;  and  there  was  one  case  or  two  cases 
of  a  magistrate  uptown  who  discharged  them,  and  I  saw  the 
mayor  about  it,  and  he  said  he  would  give  them  rats. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Was  this  after  the  pool  law  was  amended  in  ).892?    A. 
No,  sir;  at  that  time  Mr.  Nicoll  had  talked  with  me  about'it,  and 
L.  719 
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h.':  h^d  piw^red  &  bill — be  wa*  disuiet  a 
T'-..i'.'.'.'t  In  makiii^  It  a,  f-=ioaT  foe  seliiog  p 
I......r*. 

*/,  K^hTj  plk'tf:  en.tiit  tinder  the  Ives 
ti.rtr  l,«;*:ame  a  Uw  od  April  2.  l.»S3;  tbese  j 
U  ;  ii.e'rri  tiift  »itt  of  Marcti  and  the  lilih  oT 
iii.»i'-(Ji;tielv  atter  th«-  iaanguraiion  of  CI 

<j.  They  were  closed  really  before  the 
Vi:»i,,  ttir;  1  conld  hare  closed  them  at  any  1 
had  held  them;  it  wa«  only  a  qaestioD  of 

(^  th'-y  c-luimed  to  have  some  decisioa 
n'ft  the  right?  A,  There  was  a  decision  ii 
(-.'!»«:  that  wa*  carriwl  to  the  Court  of  A 
of  Ajip<^lH  held  that  a  commOD  carrier 
ti,.,M;  thinf^  to  a  race  traclc,  hat  I  was  re 
Mr.  Nicoll,  becauHe  he  made  np  two  or 
iiioney  never  was  transmitted  to  the  race 
liitd  a  man  at  the  race  track,  and  had  tel 
C'tiiiiiiiiuicatioD;  bat  that  the  money  vt 
Dicrely  an  evasion  of  the  law. 


IJy   Mp.  Goff: 

Kl.  We  have  had  tjome  tesUmouy  here  ui 
iiilcrfi.'ience  of  the  polite  with  the  electioi 
any  oocasione  where  any  of  the  commisa 
joii  in  youf  orders  to  the  police  regardinj 
do  you  mean;  1  don't  understand  you. 

y.  Well,  I  will  put  my  question  in  t 
reniemher  the  election  of  1892?     A.  I  do. 

(J.  Was  there  any  interference  with  yi 
Kuve  (o  llie  police  department  prior  to  t] 
the  c(  mini  ins  loners?  A,  Well,  there  was 
enci'  of  opinion;  pi-evious  to  the  election 
ran  very  high  here  relative  to  the  antici] 
llic  t'nited  States  marslials  and  the  po 
was  worked  up  by  articles  in  the  newsj 
trouhlo;  tlie  Sunday  before  eleclion.  or 
ol(''"li()n,  I  Bent  for  the  captains  and  the  1 
police  headquarters  at  2  o'cloclc  on  Snnd 
Saturday  afternoon  Mr.  Martin  came  to 
had  sent  for  the  captains;  I  said,  "Tes,'* 
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I  told  him  it  was  relative  to  detailed  insti'uetions  for  election 
day,  and  it  would  probably  be  the  last  time  I  should  see  them, 
except  when  they  were  sent  for  individually  after  election;  he 
said,  "I  am  coming  down  there;"  I  said,  '*I  don't  think  that 
is  a  wise  thing  for  you  to  do;  "  1  said,  "  Public  opinion  is  running 
very  Mgh,  and  if  you  come  thei^e  it  might  invite  some  criticism ; '' 
and  I  said,  "  It  was  in  his  interest,"  and  he  said,  "  No,  he  was 
coming  there,  and  went  away;"  I  went  upstairs  and  saw 
McClave,  who  was  a  Republican. 

,Q.  That  is,  reputed  Republican?  A.  He  was  a  Republican; 
he  was  one  of  the  shining  lights  of  the  Republican  party;  I 
explained  the  matter  to  Mr.  McClave,  and  I  said,  *'Now,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin is  coming  here,  and  I  don't  know  what  it  is  for;  it  is  an 
unusual  proceeding;"  I  said,  "I  never  knew  such  a  thing  to 
occur  before;"  and  I  asked  him  to  come,  and  he  thought  it 
over  a  little  while  and  he  declined  to  come;  what  I  wanted 
him  to  come  there  for,  was  to  be  present  so  that  he  could  repre- 
sent the  Republican  party  providing  the  Democrat  said  any- 
thing, or  if  the  Republican  said  anything  the  Democrat  would 
be  there;  my  whole  object  was  to  have  a  fair  and  impartial 
election;  the  officers  came  there  the  next  day  and  Mr.  Martin 
came  there,  and  they  were  instructed  relative  to  their  duties  on 
election  day,  as  there  are  very  many  relative  to  properly  dis- 
tributing the  election  paraphernalia,  and  the  counting  up  and 
the  transmitting  of  the  returns,  etc.,  to  police  headquarters;  and 
after  I  said  all  I  wanted  to  say  in  that  detail,  Mr.  Martin  had 
made  ^a  si)eech  to  the  men,  had  something  to  say  to  them, 
relative  to  their  own  duties  on  election  day,  and  relative  to  the 
duties  of  the  United  States  marshals;  I  did  not  like  what  he 
said  when  he  got  through;  I  had  something  to  say  when  he 
got  through  talking;  I  think  I  made  myself  very  clear  what 
their  duty  was,  and  that  was  all  there  was  about  it. 

Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Then  if  Mr.  Martin  has  testified  on  the  stand  here  that  he 
made  no  statement  or  speech  to  the  captains  he  must  have 
been  mistaken  in  that  statement?    A.  Mistaken? 

Q.  Yes? 

Senator  Cantor. — He  said  he  did  make  a  statement  He  said 
he  was  called  upon  to  say  something,  and  said  something,  and 
made  a  statement  to  the  men. 
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B,y  Senator  Bradley: 

y.  Anil  if  Mr,  Martin  testified  under  oi 
sonally  invited  liim  to  be  present  there, 
true  or   false'*     A.   He  said   wbat  was   J 

Q.  That  was  his  testimony  that  you  invi 
men?  A.  That  is  also  false;  and  I  wax 
tienien  tliat  after  that  meetiug  was  over, 
be  true,  I  had  two  police  captaina  come  b£ 
for  what  T  had  said,  after  lie  had  left  tlia 
position  I  did  take;  the  issue  came  and  I  h 
question  of  protecting  the  right  of  our  citi 
tlieir  undisturbed  right  of  fi-anchise;  so  fa 
Democratic  party  was  concerned  I  did  not  < 
to  perform  and  I  performed  it;  fearing 
r  sent  to  Mr.  Elihii  Root,  and  he  came 
the  couuBel  for  the  United  States  marel 
Iiiiildmir:  I  had  a  talk  with  him  at 
what  might  occur  on  the  public  highway 
States  marshals;  and  I  asked  him  if  I  tel< 
the  day,  giving  him  information  of  a  Unit 
ing  disorderly  on  the  public  highway,  or  ii 
booths,  if  he  would  have  bim  taken  awa; 
yes;  I  asked  him  to  give  me  the  same  ii 
police  officers,  and  I  would  do  the  same 
was  that  during  the  whole  day,  while  i 
ceived,  Mr.  Root  sat  at  the  post-offlce  at  t 
and  I  at  police  headquarters,  so  that  if  an 
public  highway  that  had  anything  to  tei 
bloodshed,  or  interfere  with  the  people 
promptly  rectified. 

By  Chairman  Lerow; 
Q.  Was  this  action  on  your  part  tbe  ree 
on  your  mind  that  might  be  made  upon 
missioner  Martin's  speech  to  them?  A.  I 
if  I  had  not  said  what  I  did  say  to  the  cap 
getting  through  that  there  might  have  b 
parts  of  New  York  on  election  day. 

By  Senator  Bradley  : 
Q.  A  conflict  between  the  police  and  t 
bUiiIh;  19  that  what  you  meant?    A.  Yei 
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By  Mr.  Qoff : 

Q.  In  the  election  of  1892  a  great  many  outrages  upon  the  fran- 
chise, upon  the  ballot-boxes,  were  committed,  as  was  proven  by^ 
the  conTictions  of  the  offenders  against  the  law,  and  a  great 
many  complaints  were  made  against  the  police  for  not  enforcing 
the  law  in  the  election  of  1893;  can  you  tell  us  why  it  was  that 
at  the  election  of  1893  the  police  remained  passive,  and  allowed 
those  outrages  to  be  committed,  particularly  in  the  lower  wards 
of  the  city. 

By  Chairman  Lexow:    > 

Q.  Or  in  some  cases  were  active  participants  in  the  outrage? 
A.  Well,  there  were  some  cases  of  that  kind  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  commissioners;  but  I  could  not  tell  what  was 
the  nature  of  the  outrage. 

By  Mr.  GofE: 

Q.  Well,  I  will  cite  a  case  now  for  your  recollection,  that  I 
would  like  to  have  some  information  on,  touching  the  Louisa 
McCarthy  case;  you  remember  that  case?    A.  I  do;  yes. 

Q.  That  was  a  case  where  a  lawyer  and  another  mian  were  ar- 
rested «and  indicted  for  extorting  money  from  Louisa  McCarthy? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Keeper  of  house  of  ill-fame?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  interfered  with  in  the  progress  of  the  case  by  one 
of  the  commissioners?    A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Commissioner  Sheehan  interfered  with 
you  in  that  case?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  he  intend  to  interfere?    A.  That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  But  were  there  not  some  obstacles  thrown  in  your  way  in 
that  case?    A.  None  that  I  recall  just  now. 

Q.  You  found  that  you  could  enforce  order  here  in  the  city  of 
New  York  through  the  police  force  without  the  use  of  clubs,  did 
you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  after  I  was  made  superintendent  of  the  police 
I  thought  that  the  police  force  of  New  York  could  enforce  the 
law  without  carrying  a  club  in  their  hand. 

Q.  Now,  of  course,  you  have  heard  and  read  of  a  good  many 
clubbing  outrages  upon  the  citizens  by  policemen?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  it  was  one  of  these   outrages  that  I  tried  to  correct; 
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and  I  got  up  a  differeot  kind  of  club  for 
and  regulations;  and  asked  the  police  co 
them ;  and  after  some  time  the;  did  adopi 
of  it  was  tiiat  the  large  club  was  taken  a 
Q,  So  that  policemen  caa  enforce  order  a 
without  being  armed  with  these  big  clubi 
sir. 

Hy  Senator  Cantor; 
Q.  That  was  shown,  superintendent,  d 
celebration  here?     A,  Yes,  sir;  that  wat 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Can  you  say  that  now  at  the  presen 
department  is  in  a  good  or  a  bad  couditit 
a  bad  condition,  in — 

Q.  Now,  stop  right  there,  please;  can 
under  the  present  condition  of  things  i 
improvement?    A,  Under  the  present  coi 

Q.  Yes.    A.  No. 

Q.  And -if  the  present  condition  of  th 
would  be  simply  ornamental?  A.  That  is 
a  strong  man  in  the  position  of  superinti 
is  today,  he  would  be  a  nonentity;  he  U 

Q.  If  he  were  a  8troug,man,  and  under 
of  affairs,  the  result  would  be  continual 
self  and  the  commissioners?    A.  That  is 


By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Supposing  you  had  the  power  to  ma 
policemen  and  captains,  and  change  then 
precinct  you  saw  fit,  and  had  full  autborii 
ments  of  all  the  policemen,  of  all  the  ent 
this  thing  be  remedied?    A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  greater  power  than  that  ougl 
haye?  A.  I  think  the  superintendent  of  t 
the  absolute  discipline  of  the  department. 

Q.  Of  all  ranks  in  it?  A.  Yes.  sir;  ra 
anything  in  the  police  department. 
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By  Senator  Cantors 

Q.  You  mean  the  trial  of  the  delinquent  officers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  the  trial  of  the  captains?  A.  Yes,  sir;. with  the 
captains  or  superior  officers,  if  they  are  wrong  can  create  the 
real  wrong  in  the  department;  a  patrolman  don't  amount  to 
anything;  the  patrol  force  in  this  department  are  as  faithful 
to-day,  to  do  as  any  man  can  do,  and  they  are  what  their  officers 
create  them  to  be;  there  is  not  anything  on  earth  that  they  would 
not  do,  if  their  commanding  officers  set  them  a  good  example 
in  any  way;  there  will  be  an  isolated  case  here  and  there  where 
you  have  got  to  have  a  complaint  against  a  patrolman. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  There  is  one  matter  I  would  like  to  ask  you;  there  was  very 
great  complaint,  and  I  think  just  cause  of  complaint,  super- 
intendent, in  the  attitude  you  assumed  at  the  time  Dr.  Parkhurst 
was  trying  to  rid  the  Eleventh  precinct  of  th^  abuses  which 
existed  there;  did  you  knowingly  oppose  the  doctor's  interests 
or  efforts  in  that  precinct  to  suppress  those  houses  there  in 
spite  of  the  police  captain  who  was  then  in  command?  A.  I 
never  interfered;  read  the  question? 

Q.  Read  the  question,  please.  (Question  read  by  stenographer.) 
There  is  one  matter  I  would  like  to  ask  you  tliere  was  very 
great  complaint,  and  just  cause  for  complaint,  superintendent, 
in  the  attitude  you  assumed  at  the  time  Dr.  Parkhurst  was  try- 
ing to  rid  the  Eleventh  precinct  of  the  abuses  which  existed 
there;  did  you  knowingly  oppose  the  doctor's  interests  or  efforts 
in  that  precinct  to  suppress  those  houses  there  in  spite  of  the 
police  captain  who  was  then  in  command?  A.  No,  sir;  that  is 
not  true;  Dr.  Parkhurst  or  anybody  else  that  has  ever  come  to 
me  for  the  purpose  of  having  me  suppress  any  violation  of  law, 
I  have  done  everything  that  lay  in  my  power  to  do  it,  and  would 
cheerfully  do  it. 

Q.  But,  superintendent,  complaints  were  made  to  yon?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Before  Dr.  Parkhurst's  officers  had  made  formal  complaints 
in  the  police  courts?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  attention  was  directed  to  the  abuses  existing  there, 
and  you  did  nothing?  A.  No;  T  say  to  that,  when  they  first  sent 
a  complaint  there  T  was  Dot  here;  it  was  sent  in  August,  1S93; 
that  complaint  was  investigated  by  the  inspector  of  police 
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who  was  then  in  charge;  it  had  always  t 
department  heretofore,  foi-  the  last  30  ye 
when  a  supei'intendeDt  of  police  went  aw 
weeks,  that  be  selected  one  of  his  insp< 
discharge  his  duties;  I  followed  the  same 
I  had  onl;  left  New  Yoi-k  24  honrs  whe: 
took  that  up;  they  would  not  allow  me 
three  inspectors  and  retained  them  10  da; 
to  convey  an  idea  to  the  force  that  no 
would  Stay  there;  the  result  of  that  was 
this  complaint  came  there,  and  I  think  In 
charge,  and  Inspector  Williams  had  som 
and  Inspector  McAvoy  bad  something  to  < 
a  series  of  reports  to  the  board  of  poli< 
■  iit^n  I  came  back  on  duty,  it  was  the  i 
at  that  time  the  public  mind  here  was  t< 
about  an  anticipated  conflict  with  anarch 
of  the  city,  and  the  strike  on  two  or  th 
companies  on  South  street;  those  things  ^ 
short  time;  and  I  sent  for  Inspector  Coi 
dayn  and  asked  him  abont  this  oommunic 
and  asked  him  to  get  me  ttie  papers  so 
character  of  the  reports  that  were  madi 
I  read  them;  I  sent  for  the  inspector  of 
that  that  abuse  might  creep  in  tliat  they 
I  directed  the  inspector  of  that  district 
writing  the  general  conditions  of  each  ai 
numbers  given;  I  sent  for  the  captain  of  tl 
him  on  a  Tuesday  to  report  to  me  the 
these  particular  houses  complained  of,  aQ< 
any  acts  of  disorder  committed  there  or 
Q.  Fifty  houses  there  were?  A.  I  doi 
but  this  is  all  a  matter  of  record;  they  di 
and  sometime  after  that,  I  don't  know  hoi 
or  two  months,  there  might  have  been  mt 
a  communication  came  there  addressed  to 
there  was  one  came  I  assume  to  the  board 
communication  and  compared  it  with  the 
I  was  away,  and  I  found  there  was  a  iar 
or  some  on  the  second  communication  tl 
I  took  the  latter  comm.uni  cation,  directed 
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disti*ict  to  make  a  careful  investigation  into  it  and  report,  and 
the  captain  of  the  precinct  also  I  told  to  continue  making  those 
weekly  reports  relative  to  the  condition  of  these  particular 
houses ;  those  reports  were  made  and  forwarded  to  the  board  of 
police. 

Q.  But  you  testified  on  the  trial  of  Captain  Devery  tnat  you 
had  sent  two  detectives,  Detectives  Read  and  Jacobs,  there  and 
they  reported?  A.  Oh,  yes;  pardon  me;  I  sent  those  two 
detectives  there. 

Q.  Directly  and  privately?  A.  Yes;  not  knowing  that  the 
other  was  going  I  think;  these  two  officers  were  sent  there,  and 
whatever  their  reports  are  they  are  on  file;  I  can  not  tell  you 
just  what  they  are  now;  but  in  addition  to  that  I  sent  two  or 
three  roundsmen  that  had  been  doing  special  duty  in  various 
parts  of  the  city;  I  directed  them  to  go  there  also  and  look  into 
these  houses,  and  see  if  they  were  carrying  on  their  business; 
in  cases  of  that  kind  I  assume  that  these  women,  while  they 
retain  possession  of  the  house,  that  they  may  have  moved  their 
girls  out  for  the  moment,  or  for  a  day  or  two,  and  probably 
bring  them  back  again;  now  I  only  remember  that;  I  don't 
know  whether  it  is  true  or  not. 

Q.  But,  superintendent,  the  fact  remains  that  here  were 
five  officers  sent  by  you  in  this  precinct  under  the  most 
careful  surroundings  and  conditions,  and  they  reported  to  you 
from  time  to  time  privately  as  to  the  condition,  and  they  failed 
to  report  to  you  the  existence  of  one  house,  when  at  the  same 
time  the  members  or  detectives  of  a  private  society  obtained 
evidence  sufficient  to  convict  five  houses  in  the  same  precinct; 
is  that  not  a  comment  upon  the  efficiency  of  your  officers  as  com- 
pared with  the  efficiency  of  the  officers  of  this  private  society? 
A.  Now,  will  you  repeat  that  question,  or  have  him  read  it. 

Q.  I  say,  does  not  that  show?    A.  Just  read  that  again. 

Q.  I  will  put  it  again;  the  fact  that  you  sent  five  officers, 
under  carefully  prepared  instructions  from  your  own  official 
household,  to  that  precinct  to  report  to  you,  privately,  as  to  the 
existence  of  houses  of  ill-fame  in  that  precinct,  and  that  these 
officers  reported  to  you,  and  failed  in  their  reports  to  show  the 
existence  of  houses  of  ill-fame  in  that  precinct;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  agents  of  a  private  society  obtained  evidence  upon 
which  subsequently  a  conviction  was  had  of  five  disorderly- 
houses  in  that  precinct;  does  not  that  show  the  inefficiency  of 
L.  720 
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the  officers  that  yon  sent  into  that  precim 
say  it  does  in  tli;it  particular  cape;  the  c 
of  the  district  was  making  a  report  also. 

Q,  And  the  inelBciency  extended  to  botl 
inspector?    A.  They  were  there,  and  doing 

Q.  I  am  informed  here  by  Mr.  Moss  thi 
with  the  exception  of  McLaughlin,  reporlet 
A.  Three  of  them;  but  not  in  the  last  repor 
dence  got  you  refer  to,  Mr.  Goff? 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q,  All  the  way  from  May  to  October,  18 
evidence  those  houses  were  convicted  on, 
was  obtained,  was  not  the  evidence  obtain 

Q.  From  May  to  October?  A.  Where  tl 
victed,  was  not  the  evidence  obtained  in  U 

Q,  There  was  evidence  in  May,  and  als< 
member  those  perfectly,  because  I  tried  tl 

By  Mr.  GofE: 
Q.  That  shows,  superintendent,  as  you  h 
the  officers  were  InefQcient 

Mr.  Moss. —  The  arrests  were  made  in  0( 


By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q,  Well,  superintendent,  leaving  that  ! 
present,  you  have  answered  my  question - 
Hefi  whatever  form  it  may  assume,  comei 
York  affecting  its  police  department,  the 
things  is  a  deplorable  one;  isn't  that  a  fi 
far  as  I  am  individually  concerned,  as  I 
have  retired  from  the  department  twice  sin 
ent  of  police. 

Q.  Why  did  you  retire?  A.  I  would  he 
had  a  duty  to  the  people  and  would  not  b 

Q.  How  driven  out;  superintendent,  expl 
felt  assured  that  the  commissioners  wante 
cause  I  was  not  in  accord  with  them.    ; 

Q.  And  you  regard  that  as  an  Intept  t 
Their  views  about  police  duty  and  mine  a 
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.views  about  police  duty  is  to  use  the  police  force  in  the  interests 
of  the  public  good,  and  to  protect  life  and  property;  their  views 
differ  very  materially  with  mine  in  those  respects,  and  I  would 
have  retired  on  two  occasions  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  I 
have  just  said;  I  have  been  hampered;  I  have  been  criticised 
every  way  in  the  worid;  I  have  been  trying  to  do  what  waB 
proper  and  right,  and  what  I  considered  as  proper  and  right,  and 
trying  to  uniformly  enforce  the  law;  and  in  that  I  do  not  think 
I  was  in  accord  with  the  commissioners;  I  had  them  on  one  side; 
had  Dr.  Parkhurst  on  the  other  side  with  the  two  edge  sword 
coming  along  and  taking  a  smash  at  me  once  in  a  while,  and  be- 
tween them  both  I  thought  I  had  better  get  out;  I  was  going  up 
JU'oadway  one  night  about  six  weeks  ago;  I  saw  a  poster  there 
**A  man  without  a  country;"  I  stood  and  looked  it  over  and  said, 
*'This  fits  my  case  exactly;"  I  was  a  man  without  a  party;  and 
whatever  the  reorganization  of  the  police  department  may  be, 
T  do  not  want  to  stand  in  the  way  of  whatever  the  incominj; 
mayor  or  autborities  may  do  relative  to  the  reorganization 
of  this  department;  I  had  been  in  it  nearly  32  years,  and  T  cdn- 
sider  that  I  have  been  a  faithful  servant;  that  being  the  case 
after  election  I  thought  it  over  very  carefully,  and  I  concluded 
that  T  would  retire  from  the  department,  and  as  this  investiga- 
tion is  over,  or  as  this  is  the  last  ni*rht  of  it,  I  want  to  say  to 
the  chairman  of  this  committee  that  there  is  a  letter  that  I 
forwarded  to  Col.  Strong  along  in  the  early  part  of  the  month. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Of  this  month?  A.  Yes;  they  will  be  able  to  reorganize 
the  department;  any  assistance  that  I  can  give  them,  it  will  be 
pleasure  for  me  to  do  it;  but  T  feel  as  l:hough  I  ought  to  retire; 
I  want  to  do  that  si  it  won't  embrarass  Col.  Strong  or  anybody 
else. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  letter  of  which  this —  A.  That 
is  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  I  sent  to  Col.  Strong  on  the  13th  of  the 
month. 

Mr.  Goff. — I  will  read  this  letter. 

"Police  Department  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
•'New  York,  December  13,  1801. 

^'Col.  W.  I..  Strong: 

"  Dear  Sir. — I  appreciate  as  fully  as  any  man  ran  the  tremend- 
ous re.«*ponsibility  that  will  come  upon  you  when  you  assume 
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might  have  had  a  more  ezhauetive  examins 
X  am  pretty  near  exhausted  now,  and  I  thii 
point  where  we  can,  with  view  to  the  inte 
charge,  discontinue  further  examinatioii   i 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  will  be  all,  Mr. 

Mr.  Ooff. —  I  wish  to  say  in  justice  to  Mt 
examined  the  biink-books  which  he  surreni 
evening,  and  checkbooks  also.  Every  item 
those  respective  boohs,  depoeits  and  draft 
any  entry  of  any  denomination  or  of  any  ( 
.warrant  or  justify  me  or  hold  out  any  hope 
or  desirable  results,  and  I,  therefore,  hai 
and  I  say  this  in  justice  to  him;  he  bavii 
bank-books. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Before  adjournment 
following  resolution,  which  the  stenograj 
take  down. 

Be  it  resolved,  That  this  committee  expr' 
elation  of  the  disinterested  and  unfailing 
Boese,  Esq.,  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  1 
in  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee 
modioiis  accommodfltions  of  ^aid  court  fc 
sessions,  and  of  the  uniform  consideration 
which  every  requirement  of  the  committee 
its  business  has  been  met,  and  ever  sacriSci 
has  been  cheerfully  made  to  secure  thi 
venience  of  all  its  members  and  counsel, 
recognizes  that  the  clerk  of  the  Buperio 
aided  and  facilitated  the  work  in  which  tht 
engaged,  and  has  thereby  rendered  import 
to  the  people  of  this  municipality,  but  al8< 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  coramittet 
tion  of  the  services  of  the  ofHcers  and  a 
court,  and  particularly  of  Cornelius  J.  Ks 
Harry  Dyer,  John  Howard,  Frank  McCaH 
and  Daniel  Sullivan,  who  have  been  prese 
said  committee,  and  have  aided  in  mainta 
in  other  respects  rendered  valuable  aasisti 
of  said  committee,  individually  and  collect! 
protracted  seBsions  of  the  investigation. 
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Mr.  Goff. —  I  would  move  the  committee  to  add  another 
name  to  that  for  the  services,  attention  and  courtesy  and  close 
attention  to  all  the  interests  involved  in  this  investigation  so  far 
as  he  could  control  them  and  effect  them,  and  that  is  Officer 
DeGann,  and  we  all  remember  the  examination  now  beingj 
closed. 

Senator  Cantor. —  I  move  the  resolutions  be  amended  in  that 
particular. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  motion  is  made  that  the  original 
motion  be  amended  to  include  Officer  DeGann's  name;  those  in 
favor  say  aye,  opposed  no;  it  is  carried  unanimously  to  add 
his  name. 

Mr.  Goff. —  And  I  wish  further  to  place  on  record  now,  and 
I  think  I  speak  for  the  committee,  and  I  know  I  speak  for  my[ 
associates  in  regard  to  this  officer,  that  he  has  the  distinction| 
of  being  the  first  police  officer  in  this  investigation  who  had 
the  courage,  at  a  time  when  it  required  courage,  to  go  on  the 
stand  and  tell  what  every  one  felt  and  believed  to  be  the  truth. 
He  was  the  first  man  in  uniform  or  out  of  uniform  in  connection 
with  the  police  department  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  this 
investigation  to  do  that;  and  he  did  it  at  a  time,  as  I  say,  when 
it  required  great  courage  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  truth 
to  enable  him  to  do  it. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  We  have  not  proposed  any  formal  resolu- 
tions in  reference  to  the  counsel  of  the  committee.  We  shall 
do  so  when  we  reach  Albany  and  do  it  in  a  more  suitable  wayi 
than  we  can  at  this  time  in  the  evening.  We  desire,  however, 
to  add  to  these  resolutions  the  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of 
the  committee  of  the  efficient  services  rendered  to  us  by  the 
district  attorne}'  and  his  office  during  the  entire  period  of  this 
investigation. 

Mr.  Goff. —  We  are  pleased  to  join  with  that  acknowledg- 
ment, because  we  have  never  gone  to  the  district  attorney's 
office  but  that  the  district  attorney  either  himself  or  by  his 
direction  ordered  an  immediate  and  prompt  co-operation  with 
us.     And  now  may  I  be  permitted  to  say  a  word  — 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Before  you  go  into  any  extended  state- 
ment, there  is  another  resolution  we  desire  to  put  on  the 
minutes,  and  that  is  the  majority  of  the  committee  join  in 
requesting  the  board  of  police  commissioners  to  act  upon  the 
request  for  retirement  preferred  by  Captain  Creeden,  and  to 
grant  it 
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Senator  O'Connor. —  I  want  to  say  something  before  we 
adjourn.  I  usually  do  not  say  much  complimentary  to  the 
newspapers,  but  as  a  lawyer  I  want  to  commend  the  uniformly 
fair  reports  of  these  proceedings  and  the  evidence  and  the  very 
intelligent  idea  they  have  given  of  these  proceedings  to  the 
people  throughout  the  State,  because  I  discovered  when  I  go 
home  the  people  seem  to  know  all  about  what  takes  place 
here  as  well  as  the  committee,  and  it  is  due  to  the  capable 
manner  in  which  the  proceedings  have  been  reported.  I 
think  it  is  due  to  the  gentlemen  to  give  them  the  recognition 
of  it.    I  am  not  usually  given  to  compliments  to  the  press. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  They  are  entitled  to  it 

Senator  O'Connor. — But  it  is  a  fact,  the  people  up  in  the 
country  where  I  live  know  as  much  about  the  evidence  tak^i 
here,  and,  of  course,  they  have  no  other  way  of  getting  it  than 
by  the  press.  ) 

Chairman  Lexow. — That  is  passed  unanimously  by  the  com- 
mittee I  believe.    Now,  Mr.  Goff. 

Mr.  Goff. — ^I  do  not  propose  to  indulge  in  any  extended  remarks 
because  you  have  heard  me  now  for  about  the  period  of  nine 
months,  and  my  voice  is  no  stranger  to  you.  There  are  a  few 
observationfl  which  I  may  feel  justified  in  indulging  in  in  the 
way  of  summing  up  or  reviewing  the  testimony  that  has  been 
taken  here  before  this  committee;  but  in  one  sense  personal  to 
mv  associates  and  mvself,  and  in  another  sense  relative  to  the 
resolution  appointing  this  committee,  and  the  drawbacks  that 
this  committee  labored  under. 

First,  I  need  scarcely  say  what  I  have  stated  before  to  this 
committee,  the  loyal  and  devoted  aid  and  work  performed  by  my 
associates,  Mr.  Jerome  and  Mr.  Moss;  and  I  might  say  without 
being  invidious,  that  to  Mr.  Moss  is  particularly  due  the  credit, 
because  he  was  w^orking  on  this  line  and  working  in  this  cause 
before  ever  Mr.  Jerome  or  myself  got  into  it,  and  for  years  Mr. 
Moss  has  devoted  almost  his  best  professional  efforts  in  this 
life  towards  uncovering  and  exhibiting  the  state  of  affairs  in 
the  police  department  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which  has  been 
proven  here  before  this  committee;  and  to  him  is  especially  due 
the  thanks  not  onlv  of  tliis  committee  and  mvself,  but  of  the 
citizens  of  New  York. 

May  I  be  pardoned  now  for  saying  a  word  personal  to  myself? 
It  is  very  seldom  I  have  intruded  my  personality  in  this  matter. 
At  the  close  of  the  investigation,  however.  I  think  it  but  proper 
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to  send  my  reepeots  through  the  nnmerons  ohannels  of  intelli- 
gence which  are  represented  here  to-night  to  the  gentlemen  In 
this  city  who  have  gone  to  the  exi>ense  and  trouble  of  hiring 
private  detectives  to  watch  me.  I  did  not  wish  to  speak  of  it 
before,  and  while,  of  coarse,  it  has  occasioned  a  great  deal  of 
anxiety  and  trouble  to  my  family,  yet  it  has  never  caused  me 
to  divert  one  iota  from  my  path  of  conduct  either  private  or 
public. 

When  I  had  the  honor  of  being  selected  by  your  committee 
as  its  counsel,  I  did  not  then  nor  have  I  ever  assumed  the  charac- 
ter of  being  a  moral  censor,  or  being  any  better  than  the  average 
man,  with  all  the  frailties  and  all  the  feelings  of  manhood.  T 
am  no  better  and  possibly  no  worse  than  the  average  man, 
and  the  only  duties  I  assumed  here  were  the  duties  of  a  lawyer 
to  a  client, 'as  I  told  you,  gentlemen,  in  the  capitol  at  Albany, 
of  counsel  to  a  client.  I  did  not  propose  to.  pose  or  assume  the 
character  of  being  a  moralist  or  of  being  a  reformer  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  that  term.  I  did  not  hold  myself  up  as  an  example 
of  goodness.  I  simply  was  a  plain  lawyer  devoted  to  the  cause 
to  w^hich  I  was  bound  in  honor  to  give  my  best  interests.  And 
I  say  this  for  the  benefit  of  these  gentlemen,  public-spirited 
though  they  are,  and  I  wish  them  to  know  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  their  personalities  and  I  know  their  carefully  prepared 
schemes  and  plans,  and  their  own  discussions  in  their  own  pri- 
vate houses;  and  I  have  been  waiting  and  expecting  at  any  day 
that  the  reports  of  their  private  detectives  would  be  laid  bare 
before  this  committee,  or  before  the  people  of  the  city  of  New 
York;  and  I  would  like  to  have  them  now  bring  forward  their 
reports.  I  would  like  that  while  I  am  in  a  position  to  flght  for 
myself,  that  they  would  do  so  and  not  take  advantage  to  stab 
me  in  the  back  when  I  may  not  be  in  a  position  to  meet  them 
in  square  open  flght  and  battle. 

Now,  as  T  have  said  while  I  was  in  receipt,  have  been  in 
receipt,  of  a  great  many  anonymous  letters,  some  scurrilous, 
some  abusive,  some  threatening,  some  warning  me  of  impending 
dangers;  that  those  things  did  not  affect  me  at  all;  but  I  do 
confess  to  irritation  sometimes,  to  flnd  myself  shadowed  and 
even  on  the  most  unimportant  occasions  in  the  ordinary  routine 
of  every-day  life,  and  every  evening  my  slightest  actions  have 
been  recorded  and  my  slightest  movements  noted.  Now,  I  say 
a  lasting  word  to  these  gentlemen  that  day  or  night — and  I  have 
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been  oat  all  night  in  thU  olty  In  the  work  of  tUa  aommlttite 
while  I  ask  no  favors,  iit>ither  do  I  fear  any  frownit,  but  T  ask 
these  men  now,  as  the  result  of  tbelr  months  of  prirate  detect- 
ive work,  to  po.iie  forward  and  meet  me  in  the  open  broad  day- 
light with  anythiDK  they  can  hiy  charged  to  me  as  «  man  and 
a  citiKen  and  a  lawyer;  and  I  use  the  words  of  the  laiit  wltnem 
on  the  stand,  now  this  in  vest!  nation  is  over,  my  associates  and 
myself  join  in  this  statement,  that  if  there  he  any  man 
living  to-night  or  any  woman  that  come  forward  and  fiay  that 
the  connsel  to  this  committee  have  been  gnilty  of  an  improper 
or  an  irregular  act,  let  them  come  now  or  forever  afterward 
hold  their  peace. 

Gentlemen,  let  it  not  be  said  when  we  are  not  !n  a  position  to 
defend  ourselves  that  this  thing  has  been  done  and  that  thine 
has  been  done;  because  there  have  been  a  great  many  people 
who  have  sent  us  communications  larirely  »nonymaiiA  !n  their 
character,  setting  forth  scandalous  and  defamatory  matter,  to 
ask  and  call  certain  witnesses  and  examine  them  upon  them.  If 
we  have  not  done  so,  we  hare  declined  to  do  so  became 
we  did  not  fee!  warranted.  That  the  evidence  in  the 
case  would  not  justify  the  putting  of  such  qaestloni, 
and  that  the  calling  of  these  witnesses  at  the  mere 
whim  or  caprice  of  anonymons  correspondents  wa» 
not  in  our  duty.  And  I  further  say,  liere,  that  to  some  gentle- 
men In  this  city  who  have  conceived  certain  antipathies  for  rtr- 
tain  police  ofQcials,  and  friendships  for  other  police  ofDciala,  that 
we  have  refused  to  put  their  questions  and  we  have  refused  to 
refrain  from  putting  questions  because  we  have  reliploaiily.  m 
far  as  we  could  by  honorable  compact  between  otirnelvefl, 
refused  to  be  made  the  tools,  either  in  the  interestR  of  friend- 
ship or  the  weapons  for  the  vengeance  of  private  parties  with 
their  private  antipathies  or  their  private  spleens.  Tt  baa  been 
snld,  of  course,  tlmt  we  might  have  called  this  one  and  might 
have  called  that  one.  and  onr  policy  has  been  criticised,  poat- 
sihly  justly  so,  and  if  we  had  to  commence  this  Invetitltia- 
tion  again,  we  inlght  do  better;  no  doubt  we  would.  We  went 
Into  it  without  experience  in  investlgntlona.  bnt  In  doing  00 
we  did  the  best  we  could.  T1  was  suggested  to  na,  we  commence 
at  the  top  and  go  down  to  the  bottom.  We  pnnraed  a  dlfff»rcot 
course.  We  commenced  at  the  bottom  and  we  hare  reached  the 
fop.  We  are  not  aware  tonight  of  one  oolitary  man  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  police  rapiains  who  have  be^-n  nick  fW 
the  past  three  or  four  days  or  week   and  who  we  have  mbpoeouA 
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— we  are  not  aware  of  one  solitary  man  in  the  police  department 
or  connected  with  it,  that  we  have  not  called  and  questioned  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  our  information.  And  let  me  say  one  kind 
word,  one  word  here  to  the  very  many  people  who  have  supplied 
us  with  infonnation,  of  the  difficulties  we  have  had  to  verify 
that  information;  and  I  mentioned  to  you,  Senators,  the  almost 
unsurmountable  obstacles  that  beset  our  path  at  the  commence- 
ment. Men  were  numerous  enough  all  the  way  through  to  tell 
us  what  questions  to  ask  and  to  whisper  into  our  ears  the 
secrets  of  the  police  department,  and  the  outrages  committed 
by  officials,  the  corruptions  and  riches  acquired  by  corrupt 
practices  hj  members  of  the  police  department;  but  in  almost 
evei^y  instance,  I  might  say  without  exception,  the  moment  we 
asked  one  of  these  persons,  *'  Will  you  come  forward  and  testify 
to  that  fact, "  the  answer  invariably  has  been,  "  Oh,  I  do  not 
want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it  You  can  call  Smith,"  and 
we  would  go  to  Smith,  and  he  would  tell  us,  you  go  and  see 
tJones,  and  we  would  go  from  Jones  to  Robinson;  and  I  want 
here  to-night  to  say,  and  to  say  it  with  all  the  solemnity  I  am 
capable  of,  that  if  there  be  one  man  in  the  city  of  New  York  or 
elsewhere*  who  has  offered  to  come  on  the  stand  and  testify  to 
any  of  the  corruption,  or  bribery,  or  misconduct  against  the 
police  department,  or  any  of  its  members,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  during  the  investigation,  let  him  now  come  forward. 
There  has  not  been  one.  Senators;  and  we  can  defy,  and  we  do 
defy  any  man  to  hereafter  say  that  he  could  have  testified  to 
certain  facts  and  that  he  was  refused  the  opportunity  to  testify 
to  those  facts.  j 

Gentlemen,  in  drafting  your  resolution,  it  was  thought  advis- 
able on  the  suggestion  of  counsel  to  bring  within  your  jurisdic- 
tion the  right  to  inquire  into  other  departments  than  the  police 
department  —  the  departments  having  a  connection,  a  collateral 
connection  with  the  administration  of  the  Criminal  Law,  such  as 
the  poli((»  (oni'ts,  such  as  the  department  of  charities  and  cor- 
rection, and  the  department  of  excise.  It  was  never  intended 
to  examine  these  departments,  as  you  are  aware,  except  to  pro- 
vide that  in  case  a  line  of  testimony  ran  into  those  departments 
that  we  could  follow  that  line  of  testimony  without  having  our 
jurisdiction  questioned.  However,  in  the  investigation  that  has 
gone  through  our  hands,  we  have  learned  something  about 
these  departments.  We  would  have  liked  very  much  to  have  had 
\he  opportunity  to  inquire  into  theuL    I  oan  say,  and  say  it  with 
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full  rmjK/DMiMlit/  for  what  I  way,  from  d 
I»«jM«iiHil»n,  lliat  tfa«  police  coart*  of  tl»e  ci 
tMiitlnt^Ml  in  on  locornpetent,  and  in  a  Degli 
In  a  corrupt  inanocr.  I'rofeiHiioDal  bail  bon 
»if  ii'-jirly  f-.i-r^-  itmrt  ol  the  <;itj  of  New  Vorl 
l^ftwriftifi.  'iliH  laanuKtnient  of  the  police 
HhfliHt)  lo  our  civilization;  and  I  have  no 
tliat  it  i»  A  (jueitloa  for  the  Legivlatore 
or  not  ttxr  \if:nch  of  the  police  justices  in  the 
pi'o))ci-l>-,  iiixl  <:u\mU\y  iiiiJ  coaipcteutly 
di'piirtiiK'iit  of  czclMt  there  is  no  doubt  b 
cxlfit  ttii-re.  Tliat  iias  bceB'proves  before 
as  to  the  (lepartiueot  of  charities  and 
in  little  siiort  of  the  volume  of 
there  that  have  been  twom  and 
(fxlHtfd  111  the  police  ilupurliiieut,  uud  uiori 
j^oui'  iiUetilioii,  Hetiutors,  to  thuui,  iDumiiucb 
liiiH  <o  do  wilh  the  poor,  the  frleudlesK,  the  o 
of  the  hiitiiiiii  H|H!cleH,  and  tbut  the  well  to 
to  tlio  roiiniiiiultj'  cure  very  little  ua  to  th< 
I>oor  outciiMlH  and  these  poor  paupers,  the 
hike  au'o  of  theiiiHetves.  The  outcasts  of  b 
III  tho  IiiuuIh  of  thnt  {fwiit  departmeut;  an 
hilt  rcHpoiiHlhillly  Hint  1  know  m;  words  a 
that  deimrlineut  badly,  biidly  needs,  aa  bai 
|Nirhiient,  reorKauUntioii  both  In  the  systei 
nv\.  An  to  ,vonr  committee  let  me  say  hen 
Itmppntprlnle  with  tho  view  of  further  logie 
IhiM  Slate,  that  If  1  were  free,  and  asked  t< 
iiUKtluT  luvcMtlKiitiu)!  oommltti'e,  1  shonid, 
pi'onilxo  of  coin {Mniitiit Ion  would  l>e,  refuse 
pitwcrH  of  Ihc  coaiHiltlee  were  adequate 
whti'li  tlu\v  we(\>  appoiiitt>d.  The  powers  of 
Hut  brt'u  luUMiunte,  We  have  tried  to  sa 
our  wi'rtkm'SH,  \\V  have  had  no  power.  ' 
wo  haw  had  Iwhind  us  has  l»«'n  the  mor 
Oi««mu»iIy  rtud  tho  jx-ople  of  this  State, 
tho  way  in  which  we  have  end(*avored  to 
wa\  in  whi.-h  wo  havo  ondt'«vor*d  to  imp 
(tilhioUiv  and  (towor  of  tl»is  Ci^mmitteo,  we 
alniiwl  pubt^'rfup^s  tw  covw  up  our  own  wi 
l«  a  frmrr  dutfiect  t»  consider,  yvt  m  cobb 
a  tank  tt*fw«  tt  m^  m  tUa  ooDwiUc*  I 
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have  adequate  powers  and  those  powers  should  include  the 
powers  of  a  court  of  record,  to  punish  for  a  contempt  for  refusal 
to  obey  its  process,  power  to  enforce  its  mandates;  and  unless 
such  power  be  vested  with  the  committee  they  will  fall  far  short 
and  the  arm  of  the  law  that  they  are  supposed  to  be  strength- 
ened with  fall  nerveless  by  their  side. 

Now,  one  word  in  the  line  of  Senator  O'Connor's  remarks. 
My  associates  and  myself  unite  in  expressing  our  appreciation, 
both  professional  and  personal,  to  the  representatives  of  the 
newspaper  press  who  have  attended  here  at  these  sessions  from 
day  to  day  for  so  many  months,  for  their  unfailing  courtesy  and 
generous  treatment  of  counsel  and  of  the  committee  and  its 
work;  but  above  all  the  thanks  of  the  committee  and  counsel 
and  of  this  community  and  of  every  municipal  community  in  the 
United  States  are  due  to  the  great  and  wonderful  power  exer- 
cised by  the  New  York  press  during  this  investigation.  I  do 
not  think  there  has  ever  been  anything  to  approach  it  in  the 
history  of  civilization,  for,  throughout  this  broad  land,  go  to 
the  smallest  village,  and  you' have  found  the  New  York  papers 
or  extracts  from  them,  disclosing  the  testimony  taken  before 
this  investigation.  There  has  not  been  a  paper  throughout  this 
continent  but  has  bristled  with  editorial  comment  upon  the 
result  of  this  investigation,  and  all  flowing  from  that  great  and 
mighty  fountain  of  intelligence,  the  New  York  newspapers* 
Sometimes,  if  we  have  been  criticised  or  commented  upon  for 
our  shortcomings,  those  were  things  we  had  a  right  to  expect, 
and  possibly  deserved.  As  a  whole,  we  have  done  the  best  we 
could  under  the  circumstances,  and  before  a  task  that  was  some- 
times appalling,  sometimes  appeared  to  us  beyond  human  power 
to  grapple  with;  but  we  went  on  with  the  conviction  that  the 
only  safe  course  for  us  to  follow  was  to  do  our  duty,  our  whole 
duty,  as  best  we  could  understand  it;  and  we  feel  to-night,  after 
a  month's  labor,  Senators,  thanking  you  for  your  unfailing 
courtesy  to  us,  we  feel  satisfied  in  our  own  conscience  that  we 
have  done  our  duty  to  the  people  of  our  city  and  State,  to  you, 
to  ourselves,  and  to  the  cause  in  which  we  were  engaged. 

Senator  Bradley. —  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  in  consideration 
of  the  services  that  have  been  rendered  by  this  chair,  with  13 
nails  in  it,  that  with  the  consent  of  the  city  of  New  York,  we 
make  a  present  of  this  chair  to  Dr.  Parkhurst. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  do  not  know  that  this  committee  can 
arrogate  to  itself  a  proprietary  interest  in  that  ohair. 
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Mr.  Gofl. —  I  promised  the  doctor  the  cl 
for  him. 

Beoator  Bradley. —  I  call  for  mj  motion 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  think  I  echo  the 
member  of  tlUa  committee  when  we  hope 
greater  and  more  elevated  position  the  a1 
same  loyalty  to  the  people  as  he  has  ex 
committee.  I  believe  that  be  will  bear  n 
from  the  time  this  committee  first  under 
until  to-night,  when  we  separate,  and  pre 
again  as  counsel  and  client,  that  never  duri 
of  time  has  there  been  a  single  difference  c 

Mr.  Gotf.—  That  is  true 

Chairman  Lexow. —  £lther  between  cooj 
member  of  the  committee,  or  between  t 
and  the  members  of  this  committee,  but  fro 
there  has  been  absolute  harmony  and  nni 
and  deed,  that  we  have  been  guided  bo1< 
serve  the  interest  of  the  people  of  this  i 
we  have  at  times  seemed  to  break  upon  th 
that  are  observed  in  courts  of  law  and 
because  we  iiave  beeu  confronted  here  by 
that  equalled,  in  the  words  of  Senator 
we  found  ourselves  confronted  by  the  altet 
methods,  novel  practices  and  novel  rule 
our  service  and  in  our  duty  to  the  people, 
cised  at  times  for  thus  departing  from  tl 
law;  bat  I  am  satisfled  that  if  we  had  no1 
done,  that  this  investigation  would  hat 
and  for  every  act  of  our  counsel  we  hold  < 
Any  criticism  upon  them  we  consider, 
criticism  upon  us.  They  have  been  guided 
they  have  performed  distiu^ished  servict 
distinguished  in  my  judgment  than  any  se 
formed  by  counsel  to  any  legislative  cor 
under  the  laws  of  this  or  any  other  State 
any  nation  in  the  civilized  world;  and 
deeds  will  go  down  into  the  history  of  thi 
ment  of  loyalty,  ability,  indominable 
hesitated  as  to  the  path  to  pursue  when 
This  committee  will  now  stand  adjournef 
of  the  ohalr. 
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